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V« WASHIirGTON's CORRESPONDENCE WITH LORD BOCHAM* 

[The foUowinr oorretpoDdence was published nearly twenty five yean 
a^o, in the New York Comoiercial Ad? ertiser, but believing^ that Tery few 
of oar readers have met with it^ and feelto; well assured that erery word 
Itqid tbe pen of the « Father of his Country* will be eagerly perused, we 
fire insertion with great pleasure to these letters, and return at the snme 
time our thanks to. the gentleman who furnished the paper which contained 
lliem.3 

In the year 1 792, the following paragraphs appeared in the 
papers of tbe United States : — 

*^ Philadelphia, Jan. 4. On Friday morning was presented 
to the president of the United States, [then general Washing- 
ton] a box, elegantly mounted with silver, and made of the 
celebrated OarTree thatshelteredthe Washington of Scotland, 
file brave and patriotic Sir William Wallace, after his defeat 
at the battle of Falkirk, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, by Edward I. This magnificent and truly charac- 
teristical present, is from the earl of Buchan, by the hand of 
Mr. Archibald Robertson, a Scots gentleman, and portrait 
painter, who arrived in America some months ago. The box 
was presented to lord Buchan by the Goldsmith's company at 
Edinbui^ ; from whom his lordship requested, and obtained 
leave to make it over (o a man whom he deemed more deserv- 
ing of it than himself, and the only man in the world to whom 
be thought it justly due* We liear farther, that lord Buchan 
has, by letter, requested of tbe president, that, on the event of 
his decease, he will consign the box to that man, in this coun- 
try, who shall appear, in his judgment, to merit it best, upon 
the same consideratioBi that induced him to send it to the 
present possessor* 

^^ The inscription, upon a silver plate, on the inside of the 
lid, is as follows :— Presented by the goldsmiths of Edinburgh, 
to Darid Stuart' Erakine, Earl of Buchan, with tlie fireedom of 
their corporation, by their deacon — A* D* 179?/' 
Vol. II. JV#. /. I 
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S Oen. Washington's Correspondence^ ire* [Nor* 

Tbe followingf is the letter which accompanied the box that was preseoted 
to General Geoi^ge Washington, bj Mr. Robertson, from loid Bucban. 

« Drjbargh- Abbey, June 28th, 1 791 . 

" Sir — I had the honor to receive your excellency's letter 
relating to tbe advertisement of Dr« Anderson's periodical 
publication, in the Gazette of tbe United States : which atten- 
tion to my recommendation I feel very sensibly, and return 
you my grateful acknowledgments. 

^^ In the 21st No. of that Literary Miscellany, I inserted a 
monitory paper respecting America, which, I flatter myself, 
may, if attended to on the other side of the Atlantic, be pro- 
ductive of good consequences. 

^* To use your own emphatic words, * may that Almighty 
Being who rules over the universe, who presides in the coun- 
cils of nations, and whose providential aid can supply every 
human defect,' consecrate to the liberties and happiness of 
the American people, a government instituted by themselves 
for public and private security, upon the basis of law and 
equal administration of justice, preserving to every individual 
as much civil and political freedom as is consistent with the 
safety of tbe nation: and may HE be pleased to continue yo.ur 
life and strength as long as you can be in any way useful to 
your country ! 

'^ I have entrusted this sheet inclosed in a box made of the 
oak that sheltered our great Sir William Wallace,* after the 
battle of Falkirk, to Mr. Robertson,' of Aberdeen, a painter, 
with the hope of bis having the honor of delivering it into your 
bands; recommending him as an able artist, seeking for for- 
tune and fame in the New World. This box was presented to 
me by the goldsmith's company at Edinburgh, to whom, feel- 
ing my own unworthiness to receive this magnificently signifi- 
cant present, 1 requested and obtained leave to make it over to 
the man in the world to whom I thought it most justly due ; into 
your bauds I commit it, requesting of you to pass it, in the 

* Sir WiUiam WaUaoe, at first a private gentleman, ansuocessfuUj at- 
tempted a revolution in Scotland, nearly on the same gprounds with that 
more recendy accomplished in America, to expel the English and their ad- 
herents, who bad usurped the go? emment. Having gained a victory over 
tbe forces of Edward the First, at Stirling, he was soon after attacked by 
Edward at the bead of 80,000 foot and 7,000 horse ; whereas the whole 
force of Sir William did not exceed 30,000 foot ; and the main division of 
his army was tampered with by a traitor, and rendered of no use to the 
patriotic army. Not long after the battle of Falkirk, Sir WiUiam waa 
made orisoaer by some of Edward^ partisans, carried to England and be« 
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event of your decease, to the man* in your own country, who 
shall appear to your judgment to merit it best, upon the same 
considerations that have induced me to send it to your Excel- 

leocj. 

I am, with the highest esteem, sir, 

Your Excellency's most obed't 
And obliged humble servant, 

BUCHAN, 

<< General Waahin^on, 

Preaident of the Uoited Statea of America.'* 

<< P. S.-— I beg your Excellency will have the goodness to 
send me your portrait, that I may place it among those I most 
honour, and I would wish it from the pencil of Mr. Robertson. 
I beg leave to recommend him to your countenance, as he has 
been mentioned to me favorably by my worthy fiiendy Pro« 
fessor Ogilvie, of King's College, Aberdeen." 

TWO LETTERS FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON TO LORD BUCBAH* 

«• Philadelphia, May 1, 179t. 

'^ My Lord — I should have had the honour of acknowledging 
sooner the receipt of your letter of the 2Hth of June last, bad I 
not concluded to defer doing it till I could announce to you the 
transmission of my portrait, which has just been finished by 
• Mr. Robertson (of New York) who has also undertaken to 
forward it. The manner of the execution of it does no dis* 
credit, I am told, to the artist; of whose skill favourable men* 
tion had been made to me. I was farther induced to entrust 
the execution to Mr. Robertson, from his having informed me 
that he had drawn others for your lordship, and knew the size 
which best suited your collection. 

'^ I accept, with sensibilitv and with. satisfaction, the sicnifi- 
cant present of the box which accompanied your lordship'a 
letter. 

^^ In yielding the tribute due from every lover of mankind to 
the patriotic and heroic virtues of which it is commemorative, 
1 estimate as I ought the additional value which it derives from 
the hand that sent it, and my obligation for the sentiments that 
induced the transfer. 

*'* I will, however, ask that you will exempt me from com* 
pliance with the request relating to its eventual destination* 

^ * The general with great wiadoin has desired Ae bos to be retamed to 
hii lordahip with this answer, *' that it ia not for General WaahiagtOQ to 
f«Bt oat the worthiest citiaea of the Uniied SUtes.^ 
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'^^ Id an attempt to execute your wish in this particular, I 
•bould feel embarrassment from a just comparison of relative 
pretensions, and fear to risk injustice by so mariced a prefer^ 
ence* With sentiments of the truest esteem and consideratioo^ 
I remain your lordship's most obedient servant, 

"G.WASHINGTON. 

"EarlofBuchan.* 

« Philadelpbia, April St, 1793. 

" My LfOrd — ^The favourable wishes which your lordship hat 
expressed for the prosperity of this young and rising country^ 
cannot but be gratefully received by all its citizens, and every 
lover of it ; one mean to the contribution of which, and its 
happiness, is very judiciously portrayed in the followii^ 
wonis of your letter, " to be little heard of in the great world 
of politics.^' These words, 1 can assure your lordship, are 
expressive of my sentiments on this head ; and I believe it it 
the sincere wish of United America to have nothing to do with 
the political intrigues or the squabbles of European nations ; 
but, on the contrary, to eichange commodities, and live in 
peace and amity with all the inhabitants of the earth ; and 
this I am persuaded they will do, if rightfully it can be done. 
To administer justice to, and receive it from, every power they 
are connected with, will, I hope, be always found the most 

frominent feature in the administration of this country ; and 
flatter myself that nothing short of imperious necessity can 
occasion a breach with any of them. Under such a system, if 
we are allowed to pursue it, the agriculture and mechanical 
arts — ^the wealth and population of these states will increase 
with that degree of rapidity as to baffle all calculation; and 
must surpass any idea your lordship can, hitherto, have enter- 
tained on the occasion. 

To evince that our views (whether realized or not) are ex- 
panded, I take the liberty of sending you the plan of a new 
city, situated about the centre of the union of these states, 
which is designed for the permanent seat of the government ; 
and we are at this moment deeply engaged, and far advancing 
in extending the inland navigation of the river (Potomac) on 
which it stands, and the branches thereof, through a tract of 
as rich country for hundreds of miles, as any in the world. 
Nor is this a solitary instance of attempts of the kind, although 
it is the only one which is near completion and in partial use. 
Several other very important ones are commenced, and little 
doubt is entertained that in ten years, if left undisturbed, we 
shall open a communication by water with all the lakes north- 
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ward and westward of hb, with which we haye territorial eon- 
nectioDB; and an inland, in a few years more, from Rhode 
island to Georgia inclasivelj, partly by cuts between the great 
bays and sounds, and partly between the islands and sand- 
banks, and the main, from Albemarle soand to the river St* 
Mary^B* To these may also be added, the erection of bridges 
orver considerable rivers, and the commencement of turnpike 
roads, as&rther indications of the improvement in hand**' 



A TALK or mnNIGHT, BT A VALKTUOIHARIAir. 

<< I am afraid, sir,'^ said the civil landlord of the Two Bears, 
after I had ordered John to get the coach in readiness, 'M am 

afraid sir, youMl never reach M to-night. The snow is 

near a foot deep already, and the storm is getting worse and 
worse every minute* It's thirty two long miles at least, and 
the only private house or tavern all the way is Kelly's, and 
that's the worst in all these parts* He can give yourhorsesfeed 
perhaps, but 1 guess you'll get no supper there, and you must 
sleep upon your cIobks, or else upon the hay in the bam*'* 
My host's eloquence was ui^ed in vain* Notwithstandine my 
infirm state of health, (for I had just recovered from a fever 
which had left my shattered nerves morbidly acute to the 
slightest impression,) 1 had resolved to prosecute my journey* 
This determination I had taken, partly because 1 suspected 
that the advice of my landlord arose from some interested mo« 
tive, and partly because I began to grow ashamed of the dis* 
creditable sympathies I had excited at the tavern, in behalf of 
iny womanish infirmities* . A man is always mortified at 
every attention that reminds him of his want of the attributes 
of his sex, and I was determined to show my good landlady 
that I had energy and manhood enough to brave a storm which 
was sufficiently violent to deter a more adventurous traveller* 
John was on his box, closely wrapped in his enormous dread- 
nought, my baggage was safely stowed away, and a shivering 
waiter stood ready at the coach door* 1 shook heartily the 
hand of the expostulating landlord, peeped out of the plaid- 
cloak in which my nose and ears were carefully enveloped, to 
throw a parting glance at Jenny's pretty face, as she gazed her 
last farewell from the window of the bar-room ; and adjusting 
my triple drapery gracefully around me (for I hoped uie girt 
Was looking at me) sprang into the coach« 



• A Tidt of Midnight. fNoT. 

. For the first five milea, I found abundant entertainment ia 
contempiating, through the well closed windows of the car- 
riage, the violeat storm without. The snow was driving fu- 
riouslj in dark and dense and ever-shifting vortices athwart 
the barren heath around me. Leaning backward in one cor- 
ner of the coach, I listened with peculiar interest to the con* 
•tant pattering of the fine hard particles of snow upon the 
glass, and the howling and screaming and whistling of the 
winds. There is a curious balance of the faculties of mind 
which such a situation frequently inspires. The enjoyment 
of the comforts of warmth and rest and shelter, at a time wheo 
we hear ' the excluded tempest' raving idly along, seldom fails 
to bring about that delightful equilibrium, when the mind, 
floating freely between the listlessness of absolute vacuity and 
the abstractedness of deep meditation, and determined, if at 
all, by a principle of action too subtle to be recognised, roams, 
all imagination, in every possible direction, unimpeded by the 
obstacles of sense, and uncontrolled by the impulses of in* 
tellect. 

Every thing without was cheerless, comfortless and cold, 

?et I felt only the more contented and self satisfied within. 
%e hills, which 1 knew were not far distant, on both sides of 
this uncultivated plain, were totally invisible through the in* 
termediate gloom. The only objects that I now could dis- 
tinguish, were the snow-vestured dwarf-oaks and pine trees 
on each side of the road, which, as the horses forced their way 
through the accumulating drifts, seemed to move regnlarly 
backward in deliberate and mournful procession* The sight 
of these was every minute interrupted by sudden gushes of the 
thickening element, sweeping and wheeling in curious mean- 
ders around me, while the eddies of the wind, dashing sudden* 
ly and fitfully the sleet upon the windows of the carriage, pro- 
duced that peculiar crepitation which, trifle as it seems, con- 
tributes not a little to determine the feelings of the moment. 
These are sights and sounds, however, which we see and 
hear without any interruption to the ' thick-comine fancies' 
which wander like disembodied spirits through the halls and 
chambers of our imagery, when the warder reason is sleeping 
at his post. Indeed, every body who has watched the phe- 
nonoiena of imaginative reverie, must have seen that when fan- 
cy is left free and undisturbed, the flow and melody of senti- 
ment, however varied in its character, is always best sustained, 
and always surest of producing its efiect, when placed in strong 
relief by the presence of such sombre and even dreary, 
but aaobtrasive objects, as reach the imagination without 
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awakeDing the judgment ; precisely as the grave and deep- 
toned monotooy of bass-ootes in music, supports, relieves, and 
not unfrequently modifies the air, without attracting or diverting 
the attention of the listener. In this way the accompaniment 
of certain sights and sounds, operates like an intellectual coun- 
terpoint to the strain of our most variable musings. 

Whilst I tiius was indulging my liberated fancy in all the 

Eleasure she derived from the contemplation of the works of 
er creation, the shades of evening had imperceptibly descen- 
ded ; for such was the feeble glimmering of light which the 
thick and sleety atmosphere had allowed to reach the earthy 
that the change from the gloominess of the day to the obscu- 
rity of the night was too gradual and too inconsiderable to re- 
call me from the visionary world into which I had uninten- 
tionally strayed* The transition from reverie to sleep is quite 
as natural as the change from twilight into darkness, and the 
sense of waking consciousness was fast disappearing, when my 
attention was suddenly aroused by the stopping of the coach. 
*^ Sure enough, sir,'' cried John, whose voice I could scarcely 
distinguish for the howling of the storm, ^^ sure enough, we shall 
never get to M to-night, sir. I donU think we've come 

more than half way, and besides that Charley's very lame." 
This information was sufficiently embarrassing ; but what was 
to be done ? It was too dark to discern the tavern which 
my landlord had described, and perhaps we had passed 
it already. To proceed was the only alternative, and be- 
lieving that we had not more than six miles to go, I resolved at 
all events to drive on. At the end'of a mile or so, however, John 
^topped again, and cried out that there was a light ahead, 
and that he thought we had eot to Kelly's. 1 confess I was 
not sorry ; for in spite of the fur and woollen armour in which 
I had incased myself, December's icy fingers had seized me by 
the toes, and even Fancy herself, who abominates cold feet, 
was obliged to acknowledge that a genuine external matter-of- 
fact fire was, in all respects, superior to any of her own manu- 
facture. 

The light, however, as we found on approaching it, pro- 
ceeded from a house situated in a valley several hundred yards 
from the road. This appeared to me a very strange site for a 
tavern ; but as Kelly's was the only house between the Twd 

Bears and M , 1 could not, as I conceived, be mistaken* 

In consequence of the extreme darkness of the night, and the 
depth of the snow, we failed in our attempts to find the gate of 
the lane, which led down to the house. I now began most 
seriously to repent my not having followed an advice which i 
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had anjattly believed to be intereeted, and felt heartily asham- 
ed that my fool-hardiness in braving such a storm bad involved 
me in such a serious and apparently inextricable difficulty* 
We endeavoured by shouting with ail our might to call soma 
of the family to our assistance ; but either the distance was too 

freat, or our voices were drowned in the roaring of the tempest* 
u this disagreeable dilemma, I was compelled to mount the 
box, and in spite of the wind and the snow, and the impene- 
trable darkness, to despatch John across the fields to the house* 
He was gone, as it seemed to me, an hour, and then returned 
^uly to convert my anxiety into the mortifying certainty that 
the house was not a tavern; that we were fifteen miles at least 
from any inn ; that we had taken the wrong road shortly after 
leaving the Two Bears, and that to crown our misfortunes the 
people of the house showed every possible inclination to ex- 
clude us from their roof* It was extremely disagreeable at 
this late hour to claim the reluctant hospitality of a private 
family, but unpleasant as it was, it was the only alternative. 
John, with the assistance of a lantern which he had brought 
with him, had now succeeded in finding the gate, and at the 
risk every instant of overturning the carriage, I drove slowly 
down the lane, resolved at all events to gain admittance, at 
least, into the bam. Having reached with ^ •. difficulty the 
•end of the lane, I thought it would be well, t«,fore i knocked, 
to reconnoitre the premises, which the light of the lantern en« 
abled me, though imperfectly, to do. The house, which was a 
wretched uopainted wooden shell of two stories and a garret, 
aeemed, even in this new country, already falling fast into de- 
cay. From a window in the second story was still streaminc 
the light of the candle which bad directed us to the spot. I 
had not time, however, to make any exact observations, be* 
fore the door opened, and a black girl, the same who had 
^ven John his mformation, made her appearance. 1 asked 
immediately to see her master or mistress, on which she stared 
ftrangely, closed the door, and vanished without making a re- 
ply. Shortly after, we heard the sound of steps descending 
bom the garret, accompanied by the most unpiomising and 
nnpropitious mutterings. The door was now again opened, 
hut kept nearly closed, and through the aperture glared the 
eyes of a white woman, who demanded in a very roudi voice 
imd strong Irish brogue, what we waoted. ^* Shelter lor oar* 
lelves,'' I replied, with the accent of entreaty, ^^and food for 
our horses — nothing more.'' The woman now opened the 
door gradually, as if she suspected our intentions, and slowly 
•urveying us both, itill keeping all but her head carefully con- 
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cealed, she told as to wait till she returned* there was tnacb 
to surprii^, though nothing to alarm itie in ail these precau* 
tioDB. Surely the tenants of so wretched a cabin bad nothing 
to fear from one who was wealthy enough to travel in his 
coach. If I should be admitted, the guest would have far 
greater grounds for suspicion than the host, and yet, if I had 
carried on my forehead the highwayman's brand, more hesita^ 
tion could scarcely have been riiown* After a very long de« 
laj, during which I thought I could distinguish the voice of 
consultation in the lighted apartment, the woman returned| 
and silently and sullenly conducted us into a low narrow mean- 
looking room, in which was to be found neither chair, bed, nor 
table, nor indeed any article of furniture whatever. Unap- 
palled at this discouraging reception, I ventured to ask if she 
could furnish us with something to eat, and begged to be in- 
dulged with thefavour of afire, declaring at the same time mj 
readiness to make her a liberal compensation for her trouble* 
But the woman seemed quite as regardless of my offers of re^ 
Ward, as she had been of my appeal to her compassion* With 
a singular inflexibility of countenance, and doggedness of man« 
ner, she proceeded to make some arrangements for our con-* 
venience, apf^rentlv neither urged nor deterred by an^ thing 
I said. She sfe: ' 't^d, in all she £d, to be literally obeying the 
directions of som^ other person, to whom, it was plain, we owed 
our admission. While she was engaged in blowing some wet 
faggots and refractory embers into temporary flame, I watched 
her from a distance unobserved. She was evidently Irish| 
about fifty years of age, and clad in the coarsest and dirtiest 
apparel imaginable. The fitful lights which she toiled long 
and laboriously to produce, threw a strange and ominous glare 
upon the harsh and rigid features of her face* She was lean-^ 
ing forward, supported on her hands and knees, with her face 
close upon the embers ; and at every puff which she gave, the 
laggot sent forth a sudden and momentary flash, which illu* 
mined for an instant her inauspici'ous buckskin-coloured 
visage, and lighted up her large bulging eyes into a singular ez« 
pression of resolute malignity. Her hair, which was gray and 
inextricably tangled, streamed over her broad and naked 
shoulders, giving her an aspect of wild and most forbidding sy- 
billism. The wetness of the wood damped the blaze as sooa 
as she produced it, and the wind that roared down the enor' 
mous chimney, every now and then, drove volumes of smoka 
against her face* Whenever this occurred, she drew back her . 
head and nibbed her eyes, with loud and angry curses, which 
1 thought were intended to vent her spleen at my aaseasM* 
Fa/. //* Jfo. I. 3 
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able intrusion. Yet why should she complain ? I had shown 
every disposition to be satisfied with her accommodations, 
wretched as they were, and she had besides been assured that 
she should be liberally rewarded for her trouble. 

After having harassed the fuel into flame, my sullen hos- 
tess arose, and taking the lantern with her, left me to myselfl 
My attention was now drawn to a circumstance which struck 
me as not a little extraordinary. The room in which I had 
observed the light, was directly above me, and I now heard 
the occupant, whoever he were, pacing backward and for- 
ward with a slow and deliberate stride. At another time, 
I should, in all probability, have taken no notice whatever of a 
circumstance apparently so trifling. But the gloominess of 
the weather and the loneliness of the place, had given to my 
nervous system, naturally very excitable, and debilitated very 
much by my recent disease, a degree of painful sensibility. 
The room above me was considerably larger than the one 
which I was in, as I plainly perceived by the distance to which 
I traced' the steps of the person who was walking overhead* 
That the stranger was no ordinary personage I felt assured, for 
there was something so exact, so deliberate, so meditative in 
his tread, (I say it seriously,) that I could not for a moment 
suppose it proceeded from the clumsy liinbs and thick shoes of 
an uneducated countryman. Nor could he be a benighted 
traveller like myself, for John who had now returned from the 
bam, assured me that there was no horse nor vehicle what* 
ever there, other than my own. After walking for nearly an 
hour, with that slow and measured tread, and that peculiar 
creaking of the boot, which a traveller's ear distinguishes at 
once from the abrupt and downright tramp of the plebeian, I 
beard him open the door, and walk to the bead of the stair- 
case. He called to the black girl I mentioned before, ^^ Caro- 
line !'' It was but a single word, and uttejred, for aught I 
knew, for an indiflerent purpose. Yet I heard it with the 
acutest interest; for I could plainly perceive, in his voice, the 
tone of habitual pensiveness and melancholy. The distinct- 
ness and elegance with which each syllable of this simple word 
was pronounced, told me that the stranger was a man of edu- 
cation ; the tone in which it was uttered convinced me he was 
unhappy. But what motive could possibly induce such a man 
to establish his permanent residence in a wretched hovel in 
these unfrequented wilds? The stranger called Caroline a 
second and a third time. She did not answer. He called 
again and again. Why need he do this? Why not descend 
the stair-case? Why was he afraid of encountering the 
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eyes of a stranger? He certainly knew of my accident and tnj 
being in the house, and I had every reason to suppose that my 
arrival in a part of the country rarely, if ever, visited by tra- 
vellers, would at least have roused his curiosity to see and con- 
verse with me. But tliis man was not merely inditFcrent ; he 
anxiously avoided me. Caroline finally went up to the head 
of the staircase, and a long conversation in whispers ensued. 
The stranger then returned to his room, locked the door, and 
traversed the floor with a hasty and agitated stride, and al- 
though I could not distinguish what he said, was evidently 
speaking to himself in a tone of painful and melancholy seif- 
consultation. There seemed to be here some enigma which I 
vainly endeavoured to solve. My hostess scarcely condescend- 
ed to reply to any of my questions ; and sat, while we were 
attempting to eat the wretched fare she set before us, si- 
lently squatted on a stool beneath the arch of the fire-place, 
doubling the number of her wrinkles with a frown of determin- 
ed discontent. I attempted, in various ways, to soften her 
peevish seventy, but every inquiry which I made with regard 
to my strange fellow lodger was etfectually parried by the sim- 
ple reply " Indeed, 1 can't tell ye, sir, indeed." 

I need not say that this evasion only stimulated more and 
more my increasing curiosity. But as this, to all appearance, 
seemed a useless and a hopeless curiosity, I threw myself at 
last upon a couch, which John had prepared for me, with my 
cloak and some hay from the barn. 1 endeavoured to forget 
my impatience in the oblivion of sleep. But to sleep, I found 
was utterly impossible. The stranger continued to walk 
across the room, muttering to himself something which I could 
not understand. At one time I thought I could distinguish these 
words : '^ Good God ! for what purpose were these afflictions 
sent upon us? Yet why all this delay and hesitation ? 1 had 
better do it now. It must come out — it must come out at lust. 
There is no other way!'' These words seemed plainly to im- 

Sly that the mind of the stranger was oppressed with the bur- 
en of some fearful secret, which he now was painfully resolv- 
ing to divulge. Could this determination be connected with 
my arrival ? I could scarcely believe it. He had not seen me, 
and no one here was acquainted with my name. Yet was it 
not possible that circumstances of which I might not be aware 
might render it proper or necessary that any stranger should 
be the depositary of his confidence ? ^ It must come out at 
last !' And to shun the dreadful consequences of inevitable 
detection, he was resolved to unfold the fearful mystery to me, 
whom be knew not, to solicit, perhaps, my assistance, or con- 
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ciliate, at least, mj compassioq. ^ It must corae oat at last !' 
Had the stranger then committed one of those foul deeds that 

' rise. 

Though all the earth o^rwhelm them, to men^s eyejs.* 

And was it then the force of conscience, and the hope of par« 
don, which urged him to confess a crime he could not long con- 
ceal ? This seemed a harsh interpretation ; but did not every 
thing combine to strengthen my suspicions ? The extreme re- 
luctance with which I was admitted, the mysterious reserve of 
the woman who received me, the unwillingness shown by the; 
stranger to descend, the peculiarly anxious tones of his voice^ 
bis restless and agitated ^it, bis soliloquy at an hour so un- 
timely, and the few words 1 had just overheard, concurred to 
produce in mj mind a vehement misgiving that all was not 
right. Still, when I reflected that the reserve of the woman 
might result Arom a natural moroseness, and that the language / 

of affliction may sometimes be mistaken for the symptoms of 
remorse, I felt strong reasons to doubt of the truth of my sur- 
Hiises. I was losing myself thus, in a wilderness of the wildest 
conjecture, when it struck me at last, that my fellow lodger 
was probably deranged, and 1 felt vexed that I had perhaps 
been fruitlessly endeavouring to analyse the motives of a mad- 
inan. Satis^d with this explananation, I was sinking into 
sleep, when suddenly | heard the most extraordinary sound 
with which ever morts^l ears were assailed. My whole frame, 
even at this remote period, convulsively shudders at the recol- 
lection. It was a worpan's cry, a cry of extreme debility and 
unutterable agony fearfully combined, and proceeded evidently 
from the room above. Feeble as it was, it was lengthened &nd 
swelled out into a horrible expression of intolerable anguish. 
The cry, that tells us that the pangs of the victim of hydrothorax 
are terminating in his death— the cry that issues from the lipi 
of the mangled and exhausted wretch who lies writhing on the 
rack, when his dying breath is expended in the utterance — the 
cry that strikes into our souls, when the desperate yet con« 
scious swimmer struggles upward, before our eyes, to the sur- 
face of the sutTocating element, and shrieks tp the shrieking 
^nd the powerless for help, are shouts of joy and'exultatioix 
in comparison to this. 1 woqld have started on my feet, but 
my limbs refused their office, and my heart beat audibly find • 
even loudly at my ribs. I trembled and shivered lil^e ^ sick 
inan at the first accession of a fever, and stared wijdiy and 
vainly around me in unimaginable terror. I had raised my 
bead and back from my couch, and sustained my shuddering 
fir^iAQ on ni^ arms, which were behind me ; but they soon greif 
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too weak to support me, and I fell backward on my bed. Let 
none do me the injustice to suppose that my alarm grew out of 
fears for mj personal safety. 1 had braved danger and death 
ID every possible shape, and ^ what man dare' 1 am sure that 
* 1 dared.' But there was something so horribly unnatural in 
this heart-piercing scream — and yet it was not a scream, but 
a wild sepulchral howl, which had it not been so fearfully ar- 
ticulate, 1 might have thought to be the nearly suffocated yell 
of some savage beast of prey — there was something in it, I re* 
peat, so unearthly and so ominous, that I could no more resist 
the agonies of fear which rushed over me than if I had been 

raralysed and crushed by the influence of demoniac possession* 
lay for near an hour before I could rebuke the terrors which 
oppressed me ; and when my fears had so far vanished that I 
began to be ashamed of having felt them, I was forced again to 
undergo all the terrors of alarm. There came, curdline mj 
blood, and penetrating, as it were, my very soul, a second cry, 
in the same wild, unearthly and unnatural accent as the first. 
All that I suffered, I cannot, and if I could, I would not de- 
scribe ; for either I should not be believed, or else I should be 
stigmatized as the veriest craven who ever heard the coward 
beatings of his heart. If I could for a moment hkve supposed 
that the miscral)le victim was screaming from the force of mor- 
tal agonies-^that the excruciating pangs of disease, or the steel 
of the midnight assassin, had extorted this heart-rending cry, I 
could have rushed with strong nerves and stout heart to the 
succour of the sufferer. But the hand of some demon seemed 
upon me, and I lay shuddering and spell-bound on my couch. 
I prayed fervently to God that I micbt be spared the agon^ of 
a third trial of my agitated senses ; for I felt a horrid certamty 
that my reason could scarcely stand the shock. My prayers 
were not heard. It came again ! that cry ! and again, and then 
again, shooting with a fearful concentration of dSTect throu^ 
my tortured and agonizing brain. Suddenly the door of the 
stranger's room opened. He rushed swiftly to the head of the 
staircase. ^^ Caroline P^ be said, in a voice of the deepest 
anxiety. I summoned all my scattered energies, rose from my 
bed, and groped my way as far as to the door—'' Caroline !'^ 
he repeated in a tone of the wildest impatience. I raised the 
latch of the door with feverish and oppressive agitation* 
^' Caroline,'^ a third time he reiterated with the accent of des- 

Eair and unutterable anguish. I staggered wildly forth into the 
all, and listened, as, upon the dreadful day of doom, the 
trembling sinner will listen to his sentence. — '^ Caroline! 
girl!^'«— Uie words are writ in lines of fire upon my braii^-^ 
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<< donU you hear ! come up here, right awiij! Mollj^s 'moit 
crazy with the pain of her tooth, and I am agoin' to try to get it 

OUT !•' 



DIGRESSIONS. 
PaH FirH. 

L 

It 18 a long while since T tried a Akyme^ 
My hand is almost getting^ oat, I think; 

80 if I mean to write for fame, ^ time 
To mend my pen—shake up my faded ii 

Buy me a qaire or two of foolscap paper. 

And thus prepare for a poetic caper. 

Already is the itch of scribblingr on me. 

Six Hoes are written, and three ooupletB chime; 

And the same folly which in school days won me 
To fill old Homer with unseemly rhyme, 

And irersify e*en Dalzel^ Collectanea, 

CkMnet o^r my thoughts with twice the same olA mania. 

ni. 

And in my hand my Tery goosequiO seems 
To have caught a portion of the same velocity. 

With which it whilom ran o^ diverse reams 
The perished tokens of my mind^ precocity. 

Which were in fancy to have raised my name 

* Above all Greek, above aU Roman fame.* 

IV, 

But now where are they ? I have an old box, 
I know exactly where it stands— alone, 

I look not in it often, for it mocks— 

With the dim spectres of my visions gone, 

Mementos sad of desolated joys — 

Each hope the present moment that employs. 

V. 

lliere lie they-— many a blotted manuscript 
Prized in its time o'er Homer, Milton, Dante, 

But now of all their ftncied honours stripped 
In guise nnseemly and in place most scanty 9— 

AU undisturbed, excepting when the slattern 

Chambermaid wants some paper for a pattern. 

VI. 

Then as her hands, unreverendly scatter. 
Without a thought beyond the just dimension 

Bequired to suit the gown or other matter 
Which then employs her classical attention, 

Impromptus— Satires— Essays— School-phUippios, 

Aflditiu-bom Cantos of foigotten epios— 
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vn. ' 

Speecbet— which once in coUege chapels toli 

The aathor^ vanity to ratner fools- 
Sonnets — whose fire made Petrarchs lore seem cold, 

And Odes which spurned indig^nantlv at mloo 
Korels which (luckily) ere published died* 
And tragedies that slumber hj their side, 

vin. 

f watch her at her devastating work* 

And rushing visions of the past throng o^r me; 
Reversing the old fable <tf the Stork, 

The o&pring which my youthful fancies bore me, 
Bear not their parent up on filial wing. 
But prey upon the vitals whence they spring. 

IX. 

There lie they — in one indiscrinvnate maa 

N^ected, not foiigot, for on the heart 
Their record is graved deeply ; and thus pass. 

And thus will pass — till life and thought depart^ 
Fading and vanishing, the joys of youth. 
Its hopes of constancy, its dreams of truth. 

X. 

But self-love then again is gratified. 

That my lot's but an 18mo. epitome 
Of the great folio of all human pride ; 

And that the world has never been a whit to me 
Or to my merits blind, mere than to others 
Whose mfant muse each critic monthly smotfaew» 

XI. 

It surely is encouraging to vanity 

That this sad fate falls not alone on me. 
That thcrasands have experienced this insanity, 

This yearning after fame, this thirst to be 
Named with the glorious— only to be foiled— 
Have dreamM, and woke to find their hearts despoil%L 

XII. 

His is meant for philosophy— though I 

WiU in the readei^ ear a moment whisper, 
Hiat though on paper it shows plausibly, 

There^ not a ten year old girl who can lisp her 
First elements of feeling, but knows better 
And would despise such thoughts— would fashion let her. 

XIIL 

For in our early days, when life is new. 
And the warm tears of feeling fondly gush 
' .. To meet, with answering sympathies, the tme 
' Confidiog feelings which to meet them rush ; 
7 l^hen hearts to meet-young hearts rejoicing leap, 
. -ftyniies give back smiles and leaii mato othMi weqs 



XIV. 

The pahgi of others but aag;meiit our pm 
' A» erery joy of their^ adds zest to oun^ 
fiooD comes the woHd^ experience to restrain 

The IdDdly feeliofj^ which the yoaog^ heart poors 
For others^ priefs— and With shot hearts we leard 
To weep o^er our own woes, not* mourn when otheH mann^ 

XV. 

• 

But though the fountains of the heart are frose 

By fashion — art— experience of ill — 
Treachery of friends— the thousand ^efs that cloto 

The soul ^g^nst perfect confidence* and fill 
Its thong^hts with chilling' doubts and cold distrust* 
The fears we would not entertain, but must ; 

XVI. 

Still it is mere indifference which ensues. 
Not hate— our sympathies are checked and changed^ 

But are not quite reversed— our hearts refuse 
To be from their young thoughts so wide estranged^-* 

The fount of feeling may be chilled— and black— 

Pried up'-^r poisoned — ^but it ne'er rolls back* 

xvn. 

jknd so I think upon^reflection that 
It does not make my case fl pin the better, 

l%at otiier% hopes haire oft be^ t>ri8oned at 
The selfsame gaol— ^wh^re I remain a debtor^ 

Owing so much to Hearen for gfifts, and yet 

Cannot refuse the gift»— nor pay the debt* 

XVltl. 

But all this is digressire, and is meant to*^ 

Display my tsdent for the serious rein ; 
If there should be occasion to give rent to 

Such feelings in the course of this my strain* 
I beg the public will take this example 
As, of my wholesale pathos, a small sample. 

XIX. 

The point which t digressed from, I belieTe, 

Was that I am an author of variety, 
(Unpublished) but for that you need not griere, 

As I intend to benefit society, 
(God willing and the publishers) by showing 
In what I now shall tell them, things worth knowings 



I said that I began to feel the passion 
Of scribbling on me— and in all such cases* 

As my rule is to balk no inclination, ^ 
I mount my pegasus to tiy his paces. 

Under the spur of this poetic ni6ief. 

Onward he go es ■ ' gs ir^wMPt capitU icabiet* 
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I will trandale— in cbarity tottaie 
W lio canoot constrae Latin— this hit phnat. 

We hare a M^iiv MuBt enooirb. Heaven knoiri^ 
Exactlj aoftwerio^ to what Horace taya; 

The learned cbooae the Latin as refined moet, 

rrit plainly lenderad^ Dewil take tbe hindiiMMt.' 

Shrink not fair reader— nothing here if meant 

Your ajiprebeoiiTe modesty to flnny— 
A common rude expreamo— it gires rent 

To impatient feeling when we^ in a harry^ 
And, scampering onward in a headloQg race, 
We cannot stop to pick and choose oar phniae. 

xxin. 

And here it simply means, IVn in such haste 

I cannot stop to think of what^ behind ; 
CM" time and patience Hwere a grieroos waste. 

Did 1 deliberate much and oft to find 
More polished modes of speech or rhymes more p ro p er— 
80 let them stand— I do not care a copper. 

XXIX. 

And if I shook! be voted in minority 

On this important question, I can plead 
I had the coartly Horace^ aathority, 

Which will weigh something; we the learned, indeed> 
Are always pleased, when we can get to back w 
An apt quotation from the polished Flaccns. 



XXV. 

After these flourishing preliminaries, 
I think IllsUte what Hip that I intond— 

The purport and the aim of these vagaries— 
Wnat they discourse of, and when they sbaQ end* 

The short truth is— in unobtrusive rhymes 

I will narrate a tale of my own times. 

XXVI. 

I take a youth of the first, sterner sex : 
For females are such variable creations, 

80 full of whim, wit, flash and dash, Hwould ves 
My gentle muse beyond her utmost patience. 

To follow, in the wild erratic line, 

The zig-zag course of a true heroine. 

XXVII. 

I take a Toung man then, of tbe first sex ; 

But whether he is a true personage, 
Beally designated— mnit perplex. 

With doubt vexatious, and conjecture sage,. 
The thinking part of this our generation, 
Till I resolve their doubts by nQninatiMi. 

Vol. n. A#« U 9 
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xxvni. 

At present this appean the patent way 

Of settling national affairs— a few 
Dictate* and thousands must perforce obey. 

Caucus commands, and thousands rush to do-» 
Caucus is silent — and there% not a man 
Dares stii until hehears from the diran. 

XXIX 

1V% an exoeedingl J convenient mode 

For those who choose to govern, but not quite 
So pleasant for the ruled— they bear the load 

Unlike old Esop^, heavier with each bite. 
The few retain, themselves, the loaves and fishes— 
And leave the many lumbered with the dishes. 

XXX. 

This was once very fashionable— but 

It is now patting rather out of fashion** 
Yet till the election's over, I must put 

The town 'neath my poetical dictation. 
I sit alone in caucus— you must wait 
A month or two until I nominate. 



GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 

*< The style in which Gteneral La Fayette has been received in Affier»> 
ca shows bow little essential difference there is between republican and 
monarchical honours. The same flattery ; the same pomp ; the same 
ceremony ; the same parade ; but more servility and infinitely more of 
burlesque self importance.*' 

The foregoing pitiful eflfusion of spleen is extracted from the 
Loudon Courier, of September 14th. The whole article is 
written in the spirit of vindictive chagrin, and betrays, in every 
line, the workings of a jealous and restless malevolence. In 
short, it is precisely the thing we anticipated ; and we should 
have been much disappointed, if the gall of these creatures of 
the ministry had not been moved by a spectacle, which, as 
long as it lasts, will be ' wormwood and aloes' to the palates of 
the pandars of legitimacy. The attempt to conceal their vex- 
ation beneath a rueful risus sardonicus is truly deplorable^ 
and compels us to believe that their suflferings are too serioua 
to be laughed at ; for perhaps it is ungenerous in freemen to re- 
joice in the torments even of the enemies of liberty. In the 
mean time, let us see to what extent the rites of republican 
hono^hw can be said to resemble the pageants of the slaves and 
adherents of a monarch. 

The arrival of General Lafayette in America has given 
rise to the most smgular display of natural feeling that the 
world has ever witnessed. That a private and unpretending 
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cidzeD, anadorned with the dazzline appendages of wealth or 
of elevated station, unaccompaniedhj the ^ pofnp and circum- 
stance' of political or military influence, should thus become 
the object of a nation's hospitality, and the theme of iima- 
mcrable tongues, is ooe of those extraordinary events which 
are now and then developed to the notice of the world, to fur- 
nish matter of abundant inquiry to the curious philosopher^ 
and subject for joy and exultatiou to the lover of mankind. 
The nature of the national enthusiasm, now in full operation 
from one end of the union to the other, is, perhaps, without its 
parallel in history, We do not mean to say, that the extent 
and the amount of the popular excitement, the noise and the 
bustle, the parade and the pageantry, ^ the trappings and tiie 
sniCs^ of counterfeited homage, have not been far and frequent- 
ly surpassed. These may be commanded. The autocrat 
whose arm wields the powerful machinery of despotism, holds 
the lever that forces down the knees and extorts the exclama* 
tiocis of millions of miserable puppets ; but nothing but the 
folly of a tyrant can confound the forms of gratitude or the 
shivws of love, with that spontaneous -exhibition of a people's 
alTections, which cannot, by its very constitution, be purchased 
or enforced. Not all the armies of confederated Europe can 
compel a single heart to throb with joy in the presence of an 
arbitrary tyrant; nor can all the wealth of Golconda orPera 
bribe the eyes of a freeman or a slave, to shed a tear of affec- 
tioBi at the approach of the proudest of the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope. 

There have been, doubtless, occasions, in which as genuine 
and as generous demonstrations of public feeling have evinced 
the sincerity of a people's thankfulness, or the warmth of their 
regard. But in all these instances, it will be found, either that 
the tumult of popular applause has followed close upon the 
achievement that created it, and subsided shortly after into 
absolute indifference, or else that this object has been gained 
. by the sacrifice of national humanity or justice, and secured 
by administering largely to the meanest appetites of a sensu- 
al and ignorant populace. In the honours we are now con- 
ferring on our guest, the circumstances are so different from 
those which give rise to the commoner developments of popu- 
lar excitement, as to render the phenomenon unique in the 
history of political events. Nearly half a century has elapsed 
since our friend became entitled to our gratitude, and we are 
now returning our acknowledgements for benefits conferred, 
(although all of us partake of their results) at a time when but 
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few of us were living. Again ; it oaght to be obsenred^ that 
the display of our regard arises not from any exhibicion of 
royal liberality. Our^s is very far from being that worthless 
exultation (not unfrequently mistaken for the evidence of loy- 
alty) which animates a selnsh rabble, when their prince has 
provided for their amusement, or rather for the better securi- 

Sty of his power, games and holydays and festivals, theatres and 
adiator-shows, bull-baitings, sham naval victories, and autoi 
e/e. We are neither shouting with indecent clamour at the 
triumphal entry of k conqueror who has annexed to our domi- 
nions a subjugated province, nor celebrating with unmeaning 
festivities the coronation of a monarch, or the marriage of a 
prince. The influence of a court or of a cabinet is not felt in 
our proceedings. So far from increasing or restraining us, our 
government has not even recommended the 8tyle in which our 
guest would be most suitably received. In every thing which 
characterises our rejoicings, the entire independence of the 
people, of their temporary agents, is abundantly manifested, 
and furnishes a palpable evidence of our national free agency. 
Such a demonstration of popiflar emotion could not possibly 
take place on the continent of Europe ; for the interference 
of the ministry with a view to increase, to direct, to diminish 
or suppress it, would derogate much from its chief characteris- 
tic — its voluntary nature. The entire absence of all petty in- 
terests, which might render suspected the purity of our hospi- 
tality, is another peculiar feature in the event of which we 
speak. The popular excitement, so far from being created or 
biassed or promoted by political intrigue, has almost absorbed, 
for a time, the otherwise absorbing business of the day — the 
controversy for the presidential chair. 

But the unsuspected freedom of the language of the nation, 
curious and novel as it is, is by no means the proudest or most 
important circumstance by which it is attended. It is the 
cause, the holy cause of our rejoicings, that consecrates the 
jubilee. It is this which places it, at once, above the festivals 
of every other people on the face of the earth ; and it is this 
which constitutes an ample reply to the cold-hearted sneers of 
some of our e;ood fellow citizens, who have suddenly discover- 
ed how exceedingly anti-republican it is to display so much 
joy at the arrival of one single man. It is not the man. The 
man is nothing : with all his merits, nothing — when compared 
to the glorious principle which governs our applause. He 
must be very little skilled in the knowledge of the nature of 
popular excitement, who does not understand the motive which 
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impeh (he people of Americn to exert tbeir wliole stretifrfh, and 
their whole 8oul,in the present demomtration of their feelings. 
In the hofMKin we confer on Lafayette, America is seizing a 
happy opportonitv to give Tent to the noUest of emotions that 
ever innuenced the actions of a people. She has witnessed, 
«B unengaged, but not an unconcerned spectator^ almost fronk 
the date of her political existence, the most disgraceful spec* 
tacle that ever was or ever can be exhibited to the eyes of an 
indignant world. With shame, with sorrow;* with wonder and 
disgust, she has watched the progress of an infamous conspi* 
racy against the rights and happiness of freemen wherever they 
are found. She has seen this execrable object partially acconw 
plished in the extinction of the liberties of Europe* A doc- 
trine unknown, until now, even in the annals of despotism, has 
been boldly and unblushingly set up in the very centre of the 
civilized world. A strange and portentous alliance of arbi- 
trary monarchs is established in the face of mankind ; and the 
members of this unprecedented league^ finding in their hands 
the means of almost unlimited oppression, scruple not to utter 
and maintain, with the most amazing insolence, maxims which 
flie autocrats of ancient Macedonia and Persia had neither the 
wickedness to conceive, nor the measureless effrontery to avow« 
The tyrants of antiquity either limited their domination to 
their own enslaved subjects, or at least, when the lust of do^ 
minion urged them to schemes of foreign conquest, the attempt 
was made under pretences not half so insulting as the modem 
* monarchical principle.' No American can hear, without 
shuddering, the potentates of Europe openly declare, that if 
every man, woman and child, in Spain,, for example, shall asl( 
to-morrow with one mind and with one voice, for a change ii^ 
the existing government however inconsiderable, or the aboli- 
tion of a law however oppressive, they shall not be indulged 
in their most moderate request, if one certain man, who is 
among them, a weak, wicked, ignorant and bigoted wretch, is 
unwilling to coii)ply. And not only this, but if one of theni 
dares to complain, his estate shall be confiscated, and he skaH 
be imprisoned ; and if he resists, he sliall die. Yet with all ouc 
love of liberty and hatred of tyranny and tyrants, we have been 
compelled by an obvious and a necessaiy policy from forcibly 
opposing those iniquitous pretentions. Indignant as we feel at 
fte profligate avowal of a doctrine so abhorrent to every feel- 
ing of a freeman, and afflicted as we are, that the blasphemous 
menaces of Austria and her despicable satellites should be 
promptly followed up by the actual execution of their threatsi 
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we are eonetraiiied by the first of obligations— our datj to 
ourselves — to avoid all active iiiterferenceia the unnatural and 
dishonourable, controversy. Perhaps a more enlai^ed and 
liberal philanthrophj might require, that in a ca^e where the 
commonest principles of justice are flagrantly and impudently 
outraged, any nation has a right to interfere in behalf of the 
oppressed ; as instances not unfrequently occur in which every 
individual is justified in rescuing a fellow creature, by force, 
if he sees him exposed to the brutal ass^ault of a ruffian* 
Whether this be a rule for the conduct of a nation or not, no 
one will deny that every comfort and encouragement we can 
possibly afibrd to the suifering nation without the overt act of 
actual hostilities, is not only freely allowed, but specially re- 
quired. Of this right, America has always availed herself, and 
we confess that so far from desiring to oppose the demonstra* 
tion of what, unjustly, has been termed the vanity of freedom, we 
never can regard as extravagant the extremest self-complacen* 
cy which the nation can exhibit. For ourselves, we respect and 
would warmly encourage the most exuberant admiration of 
the principles of democracy ; nor ever seek to restrain the 
most vehement detestation and abhorrence of the maxims set 
forth by the potentates of Europe. These are the feelings—- 
the love of hberty and the hatred of oppression— which ani- 
mate the soul of every citizen who joins in the jubilee that 
welcomes Lafayette to oor shores ; and we doubl not, but 
even the meanest and most ignorant of them all, feels when he 
gazes on the festival of freemen, a wish that the tyrants of the 
old world were condemned to be spectators of the scene. We 
feel assured that many voices are lent to the general acclama- 
tion, with a desire, and almost a belief, that the cry may cross 
the sea and reach the ears of the enemies of freedom ; and we 
candidly acknowledge that, cold and circumspective as age and 
experience have rendered us, we are still boy enough to anti- 
cipate with pleasure the annoyance and chagrin which the 
tyrants of Europe must endure, in contemplating a spectacle, 
in which a mighty republic uncontrolled by the influence or 
advice of its government, rises up with oneaqcord to salute the 
approach of the champion of liberty. 

It is by no means improbable, that the time is not far distant, 
when the whole of the civilized world will be deeply and im- 
mediately interested in the great question of the proper source 
and disposition of national sovereignty. This controversy in- 
volves interests too powerful, relations too comphcated, and 
prejudices too firmly established, to be settled by the influence 
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of reason, accident, or time. The struggle between despoti 
. and their subjects for the right of legislation must, for obvious 
leasons, be derided by the sword ; and although we feel a deep 
and a comforting conviction, that the day, however distant it 
may be<, will inevitably come, when the world will find it hard 
to believe that a barbarous age once existed, in which govern- 
ors were held to be wholly irresponsible to the governed ; yet 
it needs but a very small share of political foresight to perceive 
that the contest between the sovereign de/acto^ and the sov* 
ereign dejure^ will be fiercely disputed and fearfully prolonged. 
We hope that we will not be regarded as timid or melan- 
choly visionaries, if we venture to express* our apprehensions 
that America may, ere very long, be compelled to take a part 
in the sanguinary conflict between the proprietors of kingdoms 
and their rebellious and exasperated subjects. In that event, 
if ever it should happen, the cause of liberty will mainly depend 
for success, on the gallant enthusiasm of her sons ; and he who 
has at heart the temporal happiness of man, will ever look up- 
on an ardent and inextinguishable love of freedom, as the 
best and only trust-worthy barrier against the advances of 
an enemy — fer more destructive to that happiness than war, 
plague, pestilence, earthquakes, or famine — the pretensions of 
arbitrary monarchy. It is these considerations which prevent 
US from regarding as exaggerated, the loudest and wildest exhi- 
bition of the feelings of the nation ; and which, in our eyes, give 
a character and a consequence to the most trifling testimonial 
of the people^s afiection. Let sentiments like these be cher- 
ished and encouraged, let the ruling passions of Americans be 
a love of their own institutions, and a hatred of legitimate op- 
pression ; and Liberty, we venture to predict, ere the lapse of 
many ages, shall be roused to go forth from the place of her re- 
fuge, till her voice shall be heard, and her arm shall be felt, to 
the uttennost ends of the earth. 



The following account of an extraordinary piece of musical 
mechanism, is translated from an Italian Journal, the Antologia* 
The achievements of this machine appear to us, we acknow- 
ledge, so incredible, that we are almost tempted to believe that 
fome.Parisian wag (for the information of the editor of the An- 
tologia, is derived from a Paris paper) has written it, to feed the 
strong appetite for the marvellous, which has been recently de- 
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veloped in that fioD-deacript metropolis* Perhaps, however^ 
gome of our readers maj have more faith than ouFselves iti the 
omnipotence of levers, pendulums and cog-wheels ; and to theos 
we refer, as an excellent subject of credulity, the foUowiog 

MECHANICAL CURI081TT. 

Id Paris there has been recently exhibited a sin^Iar piece 
of mechanism, denominated the coniponium* or musical improv- 
viiutore. When the instrument has received a musical subject 
with variations, applied to the machine bj a process only known 
to the inventor, it immediately of itself, decomposes the varia- 
tions, and reproduces their constituent members in all the di- 
versity of possible permutation, and with all the fertility. and ad* 
dress of the most copious and inexhaustible fancy. From these 
combinations, a series of compositions are produced, varied and 
determined by a principle so arbitrary, that not even the per- 
son who is best acquainted with the mechanical construction 
of the instrument can foresee the passages which the fancy of 
tiiis automaton improvvisatore, at any given instant, shall sug- 
gest. Each of these variations lasts about a minute ; and if we 
suppose that the instrument performed uninterruptedly, only 
one of the airs with all the variations which this machine is ca- 
pable of affording, it would, without ever repeating a single 
combination, continue to furnish variations, not only for yean 
and for ages, but for so great a number of millions of ages, that 
although it might be arithmetically exhibited, it could not be 
expressed in ordinary language. Such is the import of the ac- 
count of this marvellous discovery, as furnished and confirmed 
by some of the profoundest natural philosophers of Paris. 



^ Alas !^ — sang the youthful Feramorz in the valley of HassoU 
Abdaul — 

< Alas ! how light a cause may move 
DissentioD between hearts that love ! 
Asometfaiog, light as air— a look— 

A word ankind or wrongly taken—* 
Oh ! Io?e, that tempests noFer diook, 

A breath, a toach like &is has shaken.' 

1 will not repeat the mournful catalogue of all the peraicieus 
Irifles, and formidable nothings, which, like the stii^ of a bee^ 

^Soaccompliabedaaiostrumeat certainly dsterves a more olasuoalsp* 
jpeUatioo. 
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can frighten Love awaj, when the jaTelins of the warrior are 
hurled at him in vain. But if Peramorz were here, 1 would 
tell bim he had ODiy told half of the truths and inBtend of a vtnOf 
1 would take, a guitar in mj hands, and thus I would sing, 

*Ti8 trae, flweet bard-** light cawe may mora 
Disaention between hearts that lo?6 ;' 
Yet His as true, a cause as light 
May severed hearts again anite. 
A IcKik-— whose timid geDtleneas 
"Will sconce the secret hope confess, 
That each harsh word, each unkind thought^ 
Is now fui^iven and foigot. 
Tlie tear—that late in anger rose, 
And now in silent sorrow flows ; 
One of those glistening diops, that fill 
The eyes of weeping penitence, 
(For rebel Love full soon relents,) 
Like lingering raindrops falling still, 
}^ hen the rude storm has passed away. 
And serering clouds unfold the day* 
A playful smile — that fain would earn 
A smUe as playful in return ; 
And seeks, though struggling frowns oppoM^ 
To win the pardoq it bestows. 
A word— whose mild and humbled tone, 
Speaks sweetly of resentment gone ; 
And, when the IotM one^ heart rebelt, 
Wafted in suasive whisper, quells, 
With more than Music% mastery, 
The scornful lip and angry eye. 
A siqgle touch—- >from that lov'd hand. 
Whose thrilling pressure can command, 
y> ith master-sway and magic art. 
The stormiest tempests of the heart. 
As erst the enchanter^ rod, ^ said 
^N'ild-hea?ing Ocean^ wrath allayed, 
Lulled to repose the whirlwind rude. 
And the chaied tyger*^ ire subdued. 
A bong— whose soothing speech can melt 
The sonl, that nerer else had felt 
The rushing tide of tenderness 
Oppress the heart with sweet excesi. 
Bearing a wild tumultuous throng 
Of thoughts Quspeakable along. 
A sigh— that with soft munnurittgi, 
Steflds oTcr the hearth responsiye striogs, 
■ (As the wind-lyre its sweetest tone 
Yields to the southern breeze alone,) 
And with contagious melody, 
Wakes throb for throb, and sigh 
Oh yes ! the penitent voice of lore, 
Stem bosoms to tor^re can more, 
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And melt the heart that heeded not 

Or wrathful word or ang^ tlionght. 

Thus the first warm sweet sig-hs of spring*, 

A kiod and magic influence bring, 

Dissolving on ^e mountain's browr 

Keceding winter^ lingering snow ; 

While gently-breathing IZepbyr then» 

Soothes into warmth and joy again. 

The liilPs cold breast which colder grew» 

When the harsh blast ungently blew. 

A trifling gift— a toy — a flower— 

Oh ! there is nought that has not power 

(If love the generous charm imparts,) 

To join once more divided hearts. 

Then, minstrel, though ' light cause may moTt 

Dissentions between hearta that love>* 

Is it not true, a cause as light. 

May severed hearts again unite> 

In truer, kindlier harmony 

Than felt before ? — Thus oft we see 

The floods, tliat, round the mountain's base, 

The rude descent compelled to sever, 
Ere long in closer bands embrace. 

And blended thus, flow on forever. O. P. Q. 



Jftno Ideas on Population^ roith Remarks upon the Theories of 
Maltkus and Godwin. By Alexander H* Everett. 8vo. pp. 

We can truly say, that we never opened a book with strong- 
er prepossessions in its favour, than the one before us, and 
never closed one, with sincerer regret, that we were not entire 
converts to its principles. The benevolence of the author is 
so conspicuous, that he excited in us a lively interest in his be- 
half, aud an earnest wish, that he had more fully developed his 
ideas on this important subject. We have been so long accus- 
tomed to regard the theory of population, as explained by Mr» 
Malthus, as the true one, that we did not feel prepared to yield 
that full assent to Mr. Everett's, which, perhaps, we might 
have done, had he entered a little more into detail ; neither 
did the article, which appeared >n the North American Re- 
view, on the same sttbject, from the pen of the author's brother, 
carry entire conviction. Certainly, on no subject were we ever 
more disposed to be convinced, whether we regard the high 
source whence these opinions emanated, or the benevolent 
feelings by which they were dictated. The name of Edward 
Everett is now become endeared to us by the fondest literary 
associations, and his opinions on political science have long 
heen considered indubitably correct. We may add, that with 
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the present solitary exception, we have always had the happi- 
ness to find our sentiments coincident with iiis ; and even noW, 
it is possible, we may difier only from misapprehension, Widi 
these remarks, i^e shall proceed to point out those parts of 
Mr. Everett's essay, which appear to require some farther elu- 
cidation, in order to render them entirely conclusive. 

About twenty-six }ears ago, Mr. Maithus published his £<• 
say on Population, which excited considerable sensation mi its 
appearance* The principles which he unfolded, and which he 
proved, or attempted to prove, to result from an inevitable law 
of nature, were too startling to be readily received. His lead- 
ing proposition may be stated as follows. The means of 
subsistence cannot, in the nature of things, increase as rapidly 
as population increases ; but mankind cannot exist without 
the means of subsistence ; and are, thei^fore, constantly pe- 
rishing for want of those means. Much has been written to 
controvert this truth, but opposition gradually ceased, and the 
objections were forgotten ; while Mr. Malthus's theory rose in 
ubiic estimation, in exact proportion to the degree in which 
is opponeuts failed to point out his errors; and finally his woric 
has assumed its station, as the standard on this subject. 

Although Maithus cannot, gener.illy speaking, be accu- 
sed of want of perspicuity, yet there is one phrase which, 
as it frequently occurs, he ought more fully to have explained^ 
It is obvious that until the precise meaning of terms is esta* 
blished, there can be no definite point of dispute ; and no cer- 
tainty that the whole may not turn out a verbal difTerence. In- 
deed, we strongly suspect the present to be a case in point; 
and that one chief difiiculty between Mr. Everett and Mr. 
Maithus consists in the meaning of the phrase, ^ means of sub- 
sistence,' the latter extending its signification to every thing 
necessary to lengthen out life, as long as nature will permit, 
and the former supposing it restricted entirely to food. Thus 
in page 18, Mr. Everett says, that Maithus '^ maintains that in 
consequence of the laws of nature, which regulate the increase 
of the human species, and of the means of their subsistence^ 
there does actually and must of necessity exist in all ages and 
countries, and in all stages of civilisation, a disproportion be- 
tween the demand for food and its supply ; or, in other words, 
that there is now, always has been, and always will be, through- 
out the whole world, a perpetual famine.'' Now we freely ac- 
knowledge, that if Maithus does actually maintain this propo- 
sition, he maintains it against all 'experience ; for ever}' body 
knows, there has not existed throughout the whole world a perr 
petual famine; and we should be within the mark, to assert, 
4iat not an individual in the United States has perished ef 
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stanratioD, since the revolutionary war. Tf, therefore, Mr» 
Alalthiis maintains the proposition ascribed to him, he main- 
tains that which every one^s experience proves to be iintrue* 
.We have no later edition of his work than that published in 
1809, and therefore do not know what alteration his opinions 
may have undergone since that period. But^ the fact is, that 
at that time, he certainly did not maintain the existence of a 
perpetual famine. In chap. 2, he says, ^^ The ultimate check to 
population, appears then to be a want of food, arising neces- 
sarily from the different ratios, according to which population 
and food increase. BtU this ultimate check is never the immedi- 
ate cheeky except in cases of actual famine^ The immediate 
check, may be stated to consist in all those customs, and all 
those diseases, which seem to be generated by a scarcity of the 
means of subsistence ; and all those causes independent of this 
scarcity, whether of a moral or physical nature, which tend 
prematurely to weaken and destroy the human frame.^' Chap. 
3, vol. 1 . 

In this, as well as in a variety of other passages, it ap« 
pears evident, that Mr. Malthus intended to use ^' means of 
subsistence,^' in its most comprehensive signification. The 
wants of mankind are almost infinite ; and there are many of 
them, besides want of food, which will deprive us of existence, 
if not satisfied. In this climate for example, means of subsist- 
ence cc^iuly includes a house, fuel and clothing; and we 
may even go much farther, and with the strictest accuracy, ex- 
tend it to medicine, nursing, exercise and rest; in a word, to 
every thing which wealth can procure towards preservation of 
life. It is in this sense we have always understood the words ; 
and in this sense, Mr. Everett will admit, that in all places and 
at all times, a portion of mankind are perishing for the want 
of means of subsistence. Thus it evidently appears that Mr. 
Everett and Mr. Malthus are not debating on a common topic 
of difference, and we may, therefore, dismiss so much of the 
work as is devoted to an examination of this point. 

The next division of Mr. Everett's work is very important, 
and on the subjects debated in it, the author and Mr. Malthus 
appear to be precisely at issue. 

^^ The economical effect of an increase of population is an 
augmentation in the supply of labour, and in the demand for itt 
products. The wants of the new comers create the new de- 
mand, and their labour furnishes the new supply." p. 21. 

In cases of emigration, where individuals carry with them 
some little capital and robust bodies, this proposition is certainly 
correct \ but it is not so, when applied to the natural manner of 
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^ ihe feview^r lias mlten into an 'eYf6r, to ^bich philosophy 
lieenHs peculiariV Kli'ble ; a too great ^etieralization of ideas, 
Without doiBcieru all6<?ance for (he operation of local Or tempo- 
VBLTj caases. This propehiity is always to be deprecated, because 
it opens the door to ridicule, to those who ate not able to esti* 
mate the value of general principles. The above propositioh 
feippears to be true in the abstract ; but trhen we test it by facts 
We find thefe is a variety of data Which ought absolutely 
to be taken into the estimate. These *' new comers^' are 
infants ; they necessarily create a demand not only of com- 
modities but also of the time and attention of their parents'; 
on the other hand, they cannot for many years furnish a supply 
equal to their consumption, and a large proportion of them 
never furnishes the supply at all, being prevented by death ; all 
these are circumstances of the argument to be taken into con* 
iideration, and place the proposition before us in a much more 
questionable shape ; and in fact, in such a shape that we cannot 
give our assent to it at present. But Mr. E. has another source 
whence to draw a supply sufficient to meet the increased de- 
mand. Let us see what this is. 

*^ It is sufficiently notorious that an increase of population, 
on a given territory, is followed immediately by a division of 
kbour; which produces in its turn the invention of new ma- 
chines, an improvement in the method in all the departments 
of industry, and a rapid progress in the various branches of art 
and science. The increase effected by these improvements 
id the prodtictiveness of labor, is obviously much greater in 
proportion than the increase of population, to which it is ow- 
ing. The population of Great oritain, for example, doubled 
itself in the course of the last century, while the improvements 
in the modes of applying labour made in the same period have in- 
creased its productiveness so much that it would probably be a 
moderate estimate to consider its products a thousand times 
greater than before. If, however, we suppose the increase in the 

1>roducts of labour naturally resulting from a doubling ofa popu- 
ation on a given territory to be only in the proportion often 
to one, the means of subsistence will still be more abundant in 
the proportion of Ave to one than they were before. And on 
this very low calculation the respective rates of increase in the 
amount of population, and the means of subsistence, compara- 
tively stated, will be as follows, to wit: for the population, 1, 
3. 4. 8. 16. &c., and fOr the means of subsistence, K 10. 100. 
l(X».'&c,« p. 27, 
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As ibis, taken in conjunction with the proposition last quoted, 
forms the vory basis of Mr. Everett's theory, and the exact point 
of differeace between him and Malthus, we regret extremelj 
that he has not thought proper to explain himself a little more 
at large. We have already hinted at the most prominent diffi- 
culties of the first proposition, and we now proceed to a free 
discussion of the second. 

In a pin manufactory, each workman is able to produce 
about two hundred and forty times the number of pins which 
he couid do, if alone ; a prodigious increase of productiveness, 
but still far short of a thousand fold. As far as we know, there 
b no article in which a division of labour, or the productiveness 
of labour has been pushed to equal extent ; in many departments 
of industry the productiveness of labour has not been increas* 
ed at all, or at farthest, not doubled. In agriculture, it does 
not appear that a farther division of labour would be attended 
with any advantage. Oue man cannot devote all his time to 
ploughing, or sowing, or any other single department. The 
same may be said of maritime commerce. But why multiply 
instances f Test the above proposition by facts, and we cannot 
see how it is to be supported. The products of labour are divided 
in certain proportions between the labourer himself, the capi- 
talist, the land owner, and the government. As it would be 
difficulty to assign their real proportions to each, we will sup- 
pose the three first united in one individual, for example, a 
farmer. The government of England certainly does not now 
exact, in taxes, a sum equal to the gross revenue of that coun- 
try in 1 700. But admit that it does, then if Mr. Everett's low- 
est estimate be correct, the revenue arising from the farm, 
which, in 1700, yielded one thousand pounds sterling, must in 
1800, yield nine thousand pounds, exclusive of the taxes ; and 
to pursue the subject a step farther, will yield, in 1 900, ninety 
thousand pounds sterling, yearly income. This estimate is 
certainly far too high. An inquiry into the real state of Great 
Britain will show that the whoJe population are somewhat bet- 
' ter clothed and fed than they were a century ago ; and being 
doubled in numbers, the true conclusion appears to be, that pro- 
duction is rather more than doubled, owing to the causes assigned 
by Mr. Everett. But, after admitting this, we do not feel par- 
pared to go farther, and say the same causes will continue to 
operate forever. On the contrary, it really appears to us that 
there is but little prospect of the productiveness of labour being 
again doubled, in a long course of time ; division of labour 
seems nearly arrived at its ultimatum ; and any material in* 
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crease of production of natural agents, is a subject rather of 
hope thanof expectatiotu Regarding Mr. Everett^s theory in the 
only point of view which we can do, namely, that an increase of 
population, though followed by a certain increased demand, does 
not of itself furnish a proportionately increaised supply ; and 
a9 the increasing productiveness of labour does not appear suffi- 
cient to supply the deficiency, we are reluctantly driven back 
to the belief that the increase of population is limited by the 
causes assigned b) Mr. Malthus. 

Ill page 46, Mr. Everett says, that Mr. Malthus maintaini 
that the inhabitants of^a given tract of territory' must necessa- 
rily subsist upon the direct products of the soil they occupy. 
We do not recollect in what part of bis essay Mr. Malthus 
makes the above remark, but as his work extends over eleven 
hundred octavo pages, it may possibly have escaped us. 
IVe think Mr. Everett^s ridicule is misplaced on this occasion^ 
the most that can be said is that Mr. Malthus has been guilty 
of an inaccuracy in the use of terms, as every one must know 
that he never could maintain that blacksmiths actually eat 
borse shoes* or cutlers' knife blades. His meaning is evident* 
ly that the amount of consumption, on a given territory, must 
he limited to the sum of its products. A blacksmith lives up- 
on the products of his industry, as much as a farmer ; aye, and 
as directly too. 

We regret that our limits absolutely compel us to omit ma- 
ny things which we wished to notice. For example, the charge 
against Malthus that his system justifies infanticide and other 
Crimea, ought to be repelled. We cannot help thinking, that 
a cool and candid reflection could never have drawn such con- 
clusions; and we are confident, that Mr. Everett, on a reperusal 
of Malthus' Essay, will acknowledge his error. We must, how- 
ever, extend this article so far as to notice what appears to us 
some further objectionable views of Mr. Everett's, as connec- 
ted with the subject under discussion. This gentleman ap- 
pears to maintain, that those principles, which go to forbid th^ 
general indulgence of natural appetites must, of necessity, be 
founded in error. " The instinct of love," he remarks, " is the 
natural motive to marriage. As it is given to every individual, 
it is evidently the intention of nature that all should marry : 
and as it is stronger at an early period of life, than at any other, 
it is equally evident that youth was the time intended by na- 
ture for the gratification of this instinct in marriage. As a ge* 
neral rule, therefore, the order of nature has provided that all 
Bhoald marry young ; and the accomplishment of this, as of 



livery pih^x law of natu/e, wu«t tepd to pjrojpo^tti ib« g?D«m| 
(ppd:, at th^ si^cne ty9e it advance^ the bapjuoesjB oiC ia^ivi^V^- 
^Is,'' p. J 00. 

Now, it ^oes appear tp us. tb^at the general indicatiooa of rei|« 
poD. ar^ as much to be regarded id thia question fis the general 
indications of instinct; nor can we agree with Mr. Everett thii^t 
^ere are only two forms in which the ss^rp^ common law of 
nature declares itself.^' The considerations wt^ich deter uf 
from marriage, as soon as we are capable of executii^ its o&^ 
ces, are either the dictates of reason or the suggestions of 
instinct. Suppose that they are dictates of reason. 'Iheu 
according to our author^s opinion, they are equall} in fact Ih^ 
sugi^estions of instinct. Here, it is plain, we have instincts 
which oppose, as well as instincts that urge early m&rriages ; so 
that while nature, on the one hand, by the early fompation of 
procreative powers and desires, indicates the propriety of nnar> 
ria^es in youth, the same nature, on the other hand, by sub- 
jecting early marriages to the consequences of moral and cor*^ 
poreaisudering, forbids by pne instinct, or faculty, what sh^ 
ui^es by another. Now we ask Mr. Everett, why we are not 
to obey the reasons which every man perceives as deterring hiip 
from indiscreet matrimony, viz', the appr<shension of some fu* 
ture inability to support an ordinary lamily, and the suflering 
which such inability threatens to create. These apprehepsipnSi 
yre maintain, thus dictated by reason, are a part of nature^s ge- 
neral plan* They are motives, though not, in our opinion, in* 
stinctive, yet immediately, easily and uniformly presjentii^g 
themselves to the mind of every individual not absolutely reck- 
less of the future contingencies of life. This result will be 
equally brought about, whether we adopt the coincidence of 
rational and mstinctive suggestions or not : and the fact is, that 
the real intention of nature seeips to be, th^t man shall do that 
which harmonises most with the compounded indication, which 
results from the assemblage of all of her impulses. This, Mr. 
Malthus maintains to be, marriage^ as soon as the means of sup- 
porting the anticipated family are secured, and not until 
then. It is true, that at first sight, in this point of view, nature 
appears to have created, to no purpose, early physical capaci- 
ties. But reflection shows that these powers and desires 
are by no means inoperative because marriage is not the 
immediate result. The desire produces, by interposing a 

J>owerful incentive to industry, a very salutary infiueBce, 
ong before the power, though existing, has an oppor- 
tunity to be called into ei^ercise, ^d tbi|s appears to ^f^ 
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to be precigely the fulfilment of the design, for the accomplish- 
metit of which, the apparently incousistent suggestions of pro^ 
peiisities. seem to be coDtrived. In page 99, Mr* £!• himself 
says, *-' it is an immoral act for a man to marry without a rea* 
Boaable prospect of being able to support a family*'^ Now, this 
is precisely n^hat Mr. Malthus insists on. He certainly never 
eauJ that it was an immoral act for a man to marry who could 
maintain his family ; and if we look no farther, we should say 
that the parties are agreed* But Mr. Everett likewise says, ^^On 
the system of Mr. Malthus, the poor* in addition to their other 
inconveniences, are required to sacrifice the comforts of do* 
inestic life to the general good ; and the rich are invested, be- 
side all their other advantages, with a monopoly of love and 
marriage,. Such a plan is neither just nor safe; and the priva- 
tions and sufferings imposed upon communities by common 
necessities, should be shared by all alike.^^ Laying Malthus 
aside^ for the present, we would inquire, with deference, what 
Mr. Everett^s opinion on the subject really is. We confess we 
are at a loss to discover ; for by the above extract, it would seem 
that he thinks the poor are equally at liberty to marry with the 
rich. It is admitted on all hands that the rich may marry 
whenever tliey choose ; therefore, says Mr* E., the poor also 
may marry, whenever thei/ choose ; being as much entitled to 
do so as the rich. But this conclusion is totally at variance 
with the assertion, ^* that it is an immoral act for a man to 
marry without a reasonable prospect of being able to support 
a family." And this again is hromlle with the extract from 
page 100; so that, however much we might be inclined to 
adopt Mr. Everett^s ideas, it is totally out of our power, as 
long as we cannot discover what they are* In page I Of, it 
is stated, that Mr. Malthus recommends legislative interfe- 
rence on this subject* It is presumed that this is an error* 
In no part of his essay can we find any thing which, by the 
most remote inference, can be construed into a recommenda- 
tion to so gross a violation of all natural light; on the con- 
trary, speaking of the sufferings of the poor from want, he 
says, *^ The means of redress are m their own hands, and in 
the bands of no other persons whatever ; the society in which 
they hve, and the government which presides over it, are with- 
out any direct power in this respect ; and however ardently 
they may desire to relieve thetn, and whatever attempts they 
may make to do so, are really and truly unable to execute what 

* The terms, rich and poor, are relative \ the first signifies the ability te 
wipport a family, and the seoood theioability to do so. 

voi.a.j^o.i $ 
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file J beneTolently wish, but unjustly promi^e•'' .Can it be^ 
that after saying, goveroment cannot possibly relieve tbe poor, 
be would turn round, and advise tbe same government to pa«f 
laws for their relief ? 

That department of tbe work devoted to a discussion of thf 
policy and justice of a public provision for the poor must pasS| 
ior tbe present, unnoticed. We shall discuss the question morf 
tt large at a future period, when Mr. Everett's views will bf 
taken into consideration. 
' One extract more, and we shall close our remarks. 

*^ Tbe wages of labour are its products. Hence if labour be- 
comes more productive, as population increases on a given 
territory, the natural consequence would be, that tbe wages of 
labour must rise in proportion.^' p. ] II • 

We have two motives for noticing this paragraph, the first 

.18, to revenge ourselves on Mr. Everett, for his verbal critir 

cism on Malthus's '^ direct products ;*' and the second is to 

point out what to us appears the errors of the proposition ge^ 

Aerally. 

Wages may be defined to be tbe recompense paid by thf 
employer to the workman'for his labour ; and as no man would 
employ workmen if he did not expect to piake a profit by them» 
at follows that the workmen can never get all the products of 
their labour, because it is shared by their employer : therefore, 
it is inaccurate to say, *^ The wages of labor are its products.'^ 
This proposition, when stated properly, resolves itself into th^ 
ibilowing truism : If the labourer received the whole produce 
of his labour, then, as labour , becomes more productive, he 
would receive more, &c. 

We have always thought that the rate of wages is determined 
by tbe supply of labour, compared with the demand ; and we 
9till think, notwithstanding Mr. Everett's very ingenious and 
elegant chapter on the subject, that our rule applies exactly to 
ail tbe cases mentioned. Agreeably to our theory, the degree 
of productiveness of labour does not afiect wages at all ; they be^ 
log regulated by the principle just stated. It is true enough^ 
tliat if the labourer enjoyed the whole fruits of his labour, every 
increase of productiveness would directly benefit him either by 
enabling him to procure the same comforts with less labour, or 
more comforts with the same labour. But such is not the or- 
der of things, for the employer and the landliolder must be paid 
INit of this fund. The competition between the labourers tends to 
reduce the price of wages, and similar competition between the 
employers, on the other hand, tends to raise it. This rival 
competition is the only circumstance which determioii 
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the rate of wages* Now let as test this rule by experience* 
Wages are higher m America than Great Britain. Why ? Be» 
cause there are fewer labourers in the former country than in 
the latter ; that is^ fewer labourers who work for wages. Men 
who are at once labourers and capitalists, as is the case with a 
large class of Americans, do not come within the rule, since 
there is, on their parts, no competition for wages. That the 
Amount of the product is no criterion of the rate of wages it 
evident, since, if we suppose a country which contained tet 
masters and one workman, we well know his wages would b% 
higher, and bis products less, than a country where there was 
liut One master and- ten workmen. Thus, therefore, we see 
ISO good reason to change our original opinion, thai the raH 
if zoages depends upon the supply of labour compared with tho 
dtmand* 

We have now candidly stated some of our leading objectioni 
to Mr. Everett's new theory. It may possibly be. that our seep*, 
ticism has arisen from those preconceived notions which w« 
have long entertained. We are fully aware of the power of 
habit, and are not perhaps enough on our guard to counteract 
Hs frequently pernicious influence. We do not think, how* 
ever, that any thing has fallen from us which was not Actatc4 
by a cool dispassionate view of the subject. 

The review, which we have already mentioned, of Mr« 
Everett's work in the North American has exhibited the sub» 
ject in a rather different light ; but the examination of bo& 
would have extended thisarticle to an unreasonable length. Ona 
single observation, however, we will venture to make. The 
reviewer says, that the phrase, ^^ tendency of population to in* 
crease in a given ratio,'' does not convey a distinct idea to the 
mind. We will not venture to say it does to others, but to us, 
it really seems to be as clear as any idea can be. In matter, 
there is a tendency to gravitate at given points, with certain 
velocities, and in animated nature there is a like tendency to re^ 
production. The laws may be suspended by intervening ob* 
fltacles, but still there is in both cases a principle which will 
operate the moment the counteracting power is removed ; and 
this is exactly what we understand by a tendency to reproduo* 
tion of the species. 

Mr. Everett's *^ New Ideas on Population," is a model of 
elegance in style and adroitness in argument. And althougk^ 
we are not fortunate enough to coincide entirely with this gen* 
tiemao's ideas, in this branch of political science, yet wt 
will cheerfully express our admiration of the benevolent feel* 
ing with which he has advanced, and the exjtrene iogettui^ 
with which he has supported tben« 
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Reminiicences of Charles Butler^ Esq. of JAneoMs Fnn^ toith 
a Letter to a lady on Ancient and Modem Music. From the 
fourth London edition. New-York.- * E, Bliss & E. White. 
1824. pp. 351. 

Mr. Butler is well known to the members of the legal pro* 
fession, in this country and his own, as the continuator of 
Hargrave's Notes on Coke upon Littleton, the author of Hore 
iuridicsB Subcecivce, and editor of Fearne on Remainders* 
The present volume is, we believe, the tirst of his miscellane- 
ous works that has been republished on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. It is, as he himself terms it, ^opits senile}^ the adver^ria 
of a professional man, advanced in life, who, in the course o£ 
]ong and useful labours, has come often in contact with phi- 
losophers and politicians ; been led by their alfinity to the sub- 
jects of his study into the many collateral topics connected 
with the history of law; and occasionally stolen an interval from 
severer pursuits, to amuse himself with the gayer attractions of 
classical and imaginative literature. 

On all the themes which have occupied his attention, since hit 
earliest years, Ihe Reminiscent, as he rather quaintly styles him- 
self, makes passing remarks in this volume, it contains, also, 
anecdotes and characters of the eminent statesmen and jurists 
of his time. The titles and contents of the author^s own pub- 
lications, which are not few in number, are interspersed among 
these materials. We cannot discover that the author has 
adopted any particularprinciple of arrangement, chronological, 
or resulting from the nature of the dilierent matters on which 
be touches, in compiling these ' Reminiscences.' The contents 
of his port-folio have been poured forth, apparently, without 
much concern as to the order in which they fell into the press ; 
and the author having, at one period of his life, amused his 
leisure hours with mathematics, has given us here, among his 
other lucubrations, a solution, by no means ingenious, of an 
ordinary algebraical problem. 

But, notwithstanding the want of method in thfe book, and 
although many of the facts mentioned are far from being new 
to the general reader, the items possess generally an intrinsic 
interest ; and as a whole, -we have found the work highly en- 
tertaining. It could indeed hardly fail of beii^ so, containing, 
as it does, the reflections and opinions formed at different pe- 
riods in the life of a man of great industry and mental re- 
spectability. Such a production would be peculiarly interest- 
ing from (he pen of any enlightened man, who, having been de^ 
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Toted to & particular profession, and been a disinterested audi- 
tor of the opinions and disputes of his times, should record 
the history of his own mind, from the first active operations of 
intellect, and the changes it had undei^one in its admiration 
or dislike of men, their actions and their writings. In youth, 
we look down with contempt on what had constituted our^ 
childish ideal of beauty or excellence* In manhood, we re* 
ject as fantastic or unprofitable, that which had escited our 
jrouthful enthusiasm ; while in age, we frequently return with 
delight to the simple images which pleased us in our infancy* 
There is, perhaps, an analogy between these variations of in- 
dividual perceptions, and the changes which puolic taste un- 
dergoes, in relation to its favourites or successful courtiers* 
Novelty either pleases or displeases on its first appearance ; 
whether it does or does not, is at least as often determined by 
the influence of accident or caprice, as by the actual merit of 
the candidate for fame* Fashion gives currency to these first 
impressions, and its sanction settles the question for a time $ 
but the next generation often revises its decrees, and prostrates 
the idols of its worship. By and by comes the antiq'iariani 
laudator temporis acti^ and rouses from the sleep of ages for- 
gotten wits and poets. National pride, respect for what is 
old, a proneness to slight what is new, perhaps a jealousy of 
cotemporary talents, combine to assist his efforts in efiecting 
a resurrection of buried works. Such has often been the 
changeful aspect of celebrated names — ^not only of the secon- 
dary but of the primary planets in the intellectual firmament. 

IMIr. Butler's early education on the continent appears to 
have given to his mind a bias in favour of French literature* 
He states the relative pretensions of the English and their 
neighbours^ however, with great fairness, as far as his parallels 
extend. 

" Equally subscribiog^ to the decided snperioritj which the English «•• 
■i^ to Shakspeare and JtUion orer all the poets of France, the Reminii- 
cent yet feels that other natioDS do not seem to acquiesce in this opinion. 
This is usually ascribed to their imperfect knowledg^e of the Eng^h lan- 
guage; but it may be observed, that few, who are not natives of France, 
have that complete knowledge of the French language, which constitates 
the difference between a perfect and an imperfect style. It must be added, 
that both Mr. Fox and Mr. Gibbon, the former a real, the latter a profes- 
sed admt'^erof the Grecian School, are said to hare preferred Comeilie and 
Ranne to the two great English bards. 

In the second order of French poets,^-oone can be compared to Drydm* 
BoiUaH and Pope may be considered to be equally balanced ; the st>le of 
the former is singularly perfect : and his poems have nothing of the as»elesB 
epithet, tlie pertness, or the ribaldry which too often disfigure the strains 
«f Pope; but ia vaia ihooUwesaekin thepagesof Boileau, for thefire^ the 
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iHMgiiMtioli, tfM ^Bgnity, the elegant pbyf^lDcat, or tba oDrarioBd. tWongk 
ilot frequent tenderoeM, which Pope displays. Who that reads bis happr 
imitatioii of the IfUermitta f^emu Diu of Horace, does Dot wish be bad ou 
tener touched the f>laintive chords All the Odea ganrSes of Jean BapHdB 
SouueaUj many of his other odes, and many of his allegories and canta(aS| 
possess an extraordinary degree of merit ; we suspect tiiat moat foreigneiv 
wovld prefer them to the odes of Gray.* 

We ha^e nothing to^ppose to the comedies ofMoUere^ the fables of Ld 
thntame^ or the elegant trifles of CHatUieu or OreueL In noreb,— cer- 
tainly the most numerous offspring of modem literature,— England,— (at 
least if we except the two most penrerse productions of human talent, m 
JEimik and the Muvelie Heloite^) — has the pre-eminence. 

The French allow the superiority of Bacon^ Lodeey and str haae Mwttm^ 
aver their own philosophers, — and the superiority of ffume^ RoberUon^ and 
Ctibb&n^ orer their own historians ; but they obserFC that, while SonuHf 
Bourdalcve^ and J^auiUony are to be found in all libraries and on manf 
ioiieta in every part of the continent where literature is cuitirated, scarcelf 
one English preacher or divine is read out of England. W ith respect also 
to Sir Isaac Newton, they remark, that, smce the death of thatg^at man, 
Ihe English mathematicians have done little more than slumber under hit 
^ories, while dPAfemheirt, Le Oendre^ La Orange, La Place^ and Carfsai^ 
(ave pursued his discoveries, have completed the grand edifice whioh h0 
left unfinished, and may therefore be said to have given him a kind of post* 
humous domicile in Fince. 

It 18 scarcely Dccessaiy to mentioD, th»t maoj splendid 
Bames in English literature are omitted in this brief conip&ri- 
•on* Independently of this omission, the modern literati of 
Great Britain, that is to say, those who have flourished withia 
the last thirty years, are not included in our Remiiiiscent's e8« 
timate. The author's prepossessions and affections are evi* 
dently, (and it is natural that they should be so,) with the cla^ 
•ics which he loved in his youth, and the actors cotemponiry 
with himself, who have now passed from the stage. We insert 
the only passage, in which he particularly notices the receoti 
0V living poets. 

"The most eminent poets of our own times are confessedly Cowper« 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, and Southey. The true poetic character 
is spread over all their poems : those of Camper are particularly set off bv 
a general tinge of religious and moral melancholy, which adds to their el* 
feet; but a multitude of his lines are rough, — a multitude, prosaio; this 
renders the perusal of them a task, and the pleasure which atteada it does 
not always compensate tlie labour. It is surprising that Southey^ who haft 
written and still writes so much, should, as in his Don Roderick, have writ- 
ten so well. Lord BynmU poems contain many passages of gireat sublimi* 
ty and pathos, and many of exquisite gayety and humour; but be is too fra* 
quently obscure, and too often, while the attention is exerted in disoover- 
JDg his meaning, his exquisite poetry evaporates* Sir WdlierScotPe poema 
abound with passages of the highest splendour and animation : be carries 

• We would oppose Collins to J. B. Romaeav. ThoFronchwoaUtiic^ 
liave no one to oppose to Gray« 



kis leaAtr iato Iha acenes which he deacribes, and imlrtt him fMUteke «r 
their agitation. An antiquarian picturesque is frequently iotrodncedy 
which, particularly to thoae who are skilled in antiquarian lore, has an in* 
^escribable chann ; but his ease is not always laboured, and the miod of thm 
peader is too much employed in endeavouring to understand his story, ud 
follow the clue of his narratire, to be uniformly alive to the charm of hip 
Metry. May we not apply both to him and Lord Byron, wliat Cardinal de 
Retz says of the gprand Condd, that ' he did not do justice to the greatnesa 
of his own merit ?* We hope, and we helicTe, that neither has yet prodn* 
c«d his greatest work. 

It seems improbable tbat this hope will be realized by the 
prodiictioQ of another poem from Scott ; and the harp of Bj- 
rou is sileat forever. But Fraocet in her literary aimak, can 
find oo parallel for the narrative and descriptive powers of 
Ae former, or the fire and pathos and sublimity of the latter* 
Her language is incompetent to embody in verse «the inspira- 
tions of either. The Vicompte D^Arlincourt has indeed at* 
tempted, iu inflated prose, a sort of travestie on both ; but hat 
iMily succeeded in producing certain things, which are ridicu* 
lous pet se. The works of Byron, to be expurgated by the 
band of time, belong to the classics of his country ; and it is no 
rash prediction, that posterity will rank them with those of 
If ilton and Spencer and Shakspeare — with the great original 
poets of a land, prolific in * immortal verse.' Whether be died 
too soon or too late, as regards the greatness of his fame, is a 
question, which it were idle now to agitate. 

Mr. Butler has bad constantly in view, through life, the situ- 

mtton of his Catholic brethren ; and has devoted much of hi^ 

time and talents to the assertion of their claims upon the good 

i^ith, as well as the professed liberal spirit of the British par- 

Uament. The list of his writings on this subject, ^iid on others 

connected with the history of the church and its defenders^ 

proves his persevering zeal and unwearied industry. He ha# 

bad the satisfaction of co-operating with men, whose eloquence 

was felt, and whose appeals were not to be answered, except 

^•n the ground of a doubtful policy. Genius and argument 

bave, however, hitherto but slowly advanced the cause of Ca- 

fliolic emancipation. As the natural friends of liberal feeling? 

and liberal government over all the world, the people of this 

country must sympathise with the author in the hope he in-- 

dulges, that another generation may see this cause triumphant* 

The most edifying parts of this work are those in which the 
writer comments, cursorily, on the laws of France and En«> 
gland, and speaks of the eminent lawyers, with whose his- 
tory and character his professional associations have made him 
familiar. We shall venture oo another extracti from his cha- 
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racter of Lord Mansfield, as asserting a doctrine to which we 
most readily subscribe. 

*' It has been argfued, that his knowledg^e of the law was bj no rneani 
profound ; and that bis g^reat professional eminence was owing more to his 
otatorv than his knowl&lge. This was an early chai^g^ against him. Mr. 
Pope alludes to ft in these lines : 

** The Temple late two brother sergeants saw, 
Who deemed each other oracles of law ; 
Each had a gravity would make yon split. 
And shook his head at Murray as a wit-* 

hnUaUons of Horace^ book ii. epiat. iL 

Perhaps the opinion was founded on the notion which many entertain, 
that the study of polite literature is incompatible with a profound knowledge 
of the Uw ; not recollecting, that the human mind necessarily requires some 
relaxation, and that a chapge of study is the greatest and most natural of 
all relaxatioas, to a mind engaged in professional pursuits. — Besides, — the 
commune vincufum between all branches of learning, preserves the habits of 
ftppli ation, of thinking, and of judging, which are lost in the modes of dit- 
tipation usu Uy resorted to for relaxation. 7^ chanteflor d^AguuMeau^" 
and even the stem l>u Jfou/in^ were eminently distinguished by their ge- 
neral literature. Lord' Bacon's various and profound knowledge is nni* 
rersally known ; and many works of lord Hah are published, which show, 
that to the deepest and most extensive knowledge of all the branches of the 
law, the constitution, and the antiquities of his country, he united a gene- 
ral acquaintance wi*h the history of other nations ; that he had given much 
of his time to the study uf theology ; that he occasionally sacrificed to the 
muses, and spent some time in the curious and instructive, amusements of 
experimental philosophy. It was late in life that lord Hnrdwicke took op 
the study of polite literature, but he afterward pursued it with great earn- 
estness. His son. Lord Chancellor Yofice^ always called himself afugitive 
from the muses: and, amidst his vast variety of occupations, still found time 
to converse with them. The elegant attainments of Sir WiUiam ScoU have 
not prevented him from being the most eminent civilian of his time, and es- 
sentially contributing, by the profound wisdom, perfect justice, and admi- 
rable expression of his decisions, in the numerous cases which are brought 
from evei^ part of the globe to the court in which he presides, to the high 
elevation which his country hcilds in the scale of nations. Lord ThurlowU 
passion for classical literature is generally known. Each of these great 
' men might have said with Cicero, ** Quis tandem ine reprehendat, aut quia 
mihi jure succenseat si quantum cseteris, ad suas res obeundas, quantum 
ad lestos dies ludorum celebrandos, quantum ad alias vuluptates, et ad ip- 
aam requiem animi et corporis couccditur tem(K>ris ; quantum alii Iribiiunt 
tempestivis conviviis, quantum denique alean, quantum pilse, tantum mihi 
•gomet, ad hiec studia recolenda sumpsero.** 

It is singular, that the name of Sir William Jones, whose ac- 
complishments as a lawyer, and abilities as a jud^e (ihou^^hhe 
was undoubtedly greater as a scholar,) have never bren culled 
in question, should be omitted among these illu.^rious exam- 

* This great magistrate used to say, '* Le changement d*eiude ed taufoun 
cm d^laucmenipour tnot.^ 
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pies. We doabt also whether Mr. Butler himself has been 
a worse conveyancer, for having ascended to the antiquities of 
bis owD peculiar study, or suffered his mind to expatiate occap 
aioiially in the fields of general knowledge. 

The Uemiuiscent expresses his satisfaction, on a recapitula- 
tion of his own works, that be has never personally attacked 
the public or private character of any individual. For one who 
has written so iliuch, and often on topics political and contro* 
versial, in books, pamphlets, and magazines, it is indeed ra- 
ther singular, that he should never have been guilty, even of the 
venial sjo of reviewing, as the cutting up of authors is denomina- 
ted in the cant of modern times. Whatever unamiable plea- 
sure the dissection of an unfortunate sub ect m.ay yield the pro- 
fessional operator in this department, for the moment) we doubt 
much whether the recollection of such performances can be 
attended with comfortable feelings. On contemplating, in the 
aggregate, the works of an author whose labours have been of 
real benefit to mankind, one is almost tempted to renounce the 
^ungentle crailt.^ To have given one useful treatise to the 
world, in any branch of science or knowledge, is to have ren- 
dered society and the writer himself far better service, than to 
have set fifty poor devils dancing and blaspheming, and abusing 
the world and their reftiewers. 
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This ! ob je Gods ! to seat me by her side* 

And feed my hangry soul upon her looks, 

And oD her words, and en her angel smiles ! 

To sit so near her sweet lips, that I feel 

Upon my own, their warm and balmy breath. 

Ob ! then, metbinks, dissolving fires from Heaven 

Thrill through my trembling frame. Before my ejw 

Floats a dull doubtful mist, and the choaked word 

Dies struggling in my throat ; for there 1 feel/ 

Girding with violent grasp, a hand of fire. 

Hien long and deep, and longer deeper still. 

Venting Uie flame that feeds upon my heart, 

The thick pant labours from my gasping lips-i^ 

Till I can bear no more, and must, or seize 

On her dear band, deTonr it with my kisses. 

And bathe it with my tears, or tear myself 

Swiftly away, and with averted steps 

Rash wildly forth, beating my tortured brow. 

r^l. 11. JVo. /. 6 ft 
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THE AMBRICAN. 

No. I. 

On the principles which wtil probably regulate the develcpment 

of imaginative talent tn America, 

Nothing 18 more common, with transatlantic critics, than the 
expression of wonder, that a joung countrj like America, 
should have furnished little or nothing of what thej call a 
young country's literature. " Imagination,'^ they assert, " is 
the attribute of youth. America is young. Then why is not 
America imaginative ?" 

< That is question now ; 
And then comes answer like an A B C book :' 

^* Because the intellectual capabilities of Americans are in- 
herently inferior to those of Europeans. There is some inde* 
flcribable something in the north-east winds, or in the river Missis- 
sippi, nje ne sots quoi in the climate or the food, in the Indian 
summer, for example, or in the Indian corn, that so debases the 
mind, and so bronzes the face^ that a very few years are enough 
to turn all the boys and girls of America into downright Chero- 
kees and Mohawks. Any one who looks at the portrait of Wash* 
ington cannot fail to be convinced of this truth."* In this way, 
with question and answer all to themselves, the business is 
speedily settled. The inference thus drawn is gravely reserved 
by these marvellous logicians, as a valuable theorem for future 
occasions ; and sdch is the laughable solemnity with which 
their exterminating apothegms are uttered, that one would 
almost suppose that some of these wiseacres do really halluci- 
nate, and believe at least a part of what they say. To those 
who reflect for a moment, however, the sophism will appear 
s^boot as cunning as the puzzle of ^ a horse and no horse^' and 
divers other quibbles, with which, when school-boys, we recol- 
lect to have been sadly perplexed. A country is denominated 
young in two senses : first, before science and art have matured 
and sobered the character of its intellect ; and, secondly,, 
when the. date of its original settlement is recent. The cha- 
racter of a country, young in the first sense, is said to be, (we 
know not with what truth,) ardour and irregularity of fancy« 
Now, America is youthful only in the second sense ; and to re- 
quire that we shall predicate of the one, whatever is said of the 
other, is to be guilty of a gross andpalpable sophism, (we speak 
to the learned,) a dicta ambigue. 

* S«e Quarterij Review, No. LIX.'page 12. 
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ImaginttiTe writiiig prevails at two very different aeras hi the 
history or a nation— iu the period of rudeness, and in the age of 
refinement. In the first case, poetry is very little else than the 
natural effusion of ardent and uncultivated minds ; and, of 
course, where the learned and enlightened are comparatively 
few, it will constitute the general language of society. By 
this, we do not mean to say, that the dialect of ordinary con- 
versation ever excited the peculiar emotions which poetical 
language is known to excite ; but only, that the style of discourse 
which seems '^pedeslria^ or familiar, to semi-civilized barba- 
rians, would appear highly figurative to us. We are therefore 
willing to admit, that if America were just emerging from bar- 
barism, there would be reason in requiring, that our poetry, and 
even that ourprose should possess that character which Europe- 
tns would denominate imaginative. But we are neither in this 
condition, nor iu that of refinement, when poetry is cultivated 
not as the ordinary vehicle of thought, but in order to ad- 
minister to the pleasures of the idle and the opulent. 

Much has been said (we believe, without just discrimination) 
•f the favourable influence which free institutions exert over 
nott of the fine arts. There are many reasons which induce 
us to believe, that the progress of the arts will be necessarily 
flower (though no doubt surer and steadier) under a govern- 
ment Uke ours, than under the control of an irresponsible 80- 
Tereign. 

In order to comprehend distinctly the principles, which, in 
all probabiHty, will eventually determine the progress, not only 
of the liberal arts, but of all the useful interests and peaceful 
occupations of our citizens, it is necessary to Ftudy with atten- 
tion the important and interesting changes, which cannot but 
result from the removal of the sovereignty from the hands of a 
powerful aristocracy to its proper and legitimate seat — ^an intel- 
ligent people. The subject is the more curious, inasmuch as 
we are not aware, that much attention has been turned to a con- 
sideration of the alterations in society and government, which 
this single circumstance will one day create. 

When a people is either too ignorant to understand its rights, 
too weak or too indolent to recover them, or too little ac- 
quainted with the spirit of government to exercise discreetly the 
functions of sovereignty, it will necessarily happen that the 
interests of that people will be regulated by a few men, the 
craftiest and strongest among them. In that case, religion, edu- 
cation, the trades and the professions, the arts and the sciences, 
will be controlled by the caprice of the oligarchs, to whose do- 
minion the people have agreed, or are compelled to submit. 
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Now, no error is more common than the belief, that rulers may 
be found and have been found, who are able, by the wise 
and prudent <*xerci.se of arbitrary power, so to regulate the in- 
terests of the state, as to advance it to a very high degree of 
political prosperity.* We venture to solicit particular atten- 
tion o[ the reader to this part of our subject, because we are 
convinced that it involves considerations of great theoretical 
beauty, and still greater practical importance. So great is the 
general over-estimate of the capacity ofrulers to increase, by a. 
system of well directed impulses and checks, the welfare of a 
nation, that, even at this day, even among those who are not 
wholly unacquainted with the baneful operation of a system of 
restriction and encouragement, it is by no means uncommon to 
hear the highest and most unthinking admiration expressed for 
the wisdom of those mooarchs, who are said to have secured, 
by wise laws, the welfare of their subjects. Pericles, Augustus, 
Julius II., Leo X., and Louis XIV., have been extolled to the 
skies for the munificent protection and support, as it is called, 
which they afforded to literature, the science and the arts in 
their respective dominions. The historian delights to expatiate 
on the universities splendidly endowed, or the monuments of 
art expensively erected during the reigns of these illustrious 
benefactors of mankind; he enlargesonthe wisdom of theirsump- 
tuary laws, and descants at full length on the legislative virtue 
by which luxury was repressed, and industry encouraged. 
He disclaims, in rhetorical flourishes, on the splendid etiects of 
princely liberality, and talks in fine flowing periods, of the ex- 
quisite productions of manufactural skill, and the elaborated 
specimens of art, which he seems to regard as unquestionable 
proofs of national prosperity. If it were insinuated that much 
of this apparent wealth was the effect of any thing but the posi- 
tive enactments of the sovereign ; and that precisely where it 
was undoubtedly induced by the influence of government, it was 
there particularly, the evidence of an unwise and unjust dis- 
tribution of property and power ; if he were told that the mag- 

* It is painful to contemplate the deplorable absurdities into which Plato, 
Sir Thomas Moore, Milton, Liocke, and Hume, were betrayed, in attempt- 
ing to fabricate systems of government. Erery body knows what lamenta- 
ble nonsense Fenelon has put into the mouth of the goddess of wisdom, when 
she undertakes to instruct Idomeneus in the arts of legislation. One 
would really imagine, ttiat the authors and inventors of Utopias actually 
believed that the great bulk of mankind were, and would ever remain in a 
state of the most helpless fatuity; and that the greAi object of government 
was to bribe and to threaten, to lead and to drive, thine stujml and igno- 
rant creatures into a sort of undesirable happiness. 
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nificence he beheld was merely the effect of a forcible concen- 
trotion of that light, which, but for the application of this force, 
all portions of society might have nearly equally enjoyed ; if he 
were assured that the glory of a few mea was purchased by a 
Tuinoas demand upon the happiness of the many ; that public 
faith and public interest were violated ; that the Parthenon and 
the Odeum might be built; that the most grinding exactions were 
resorted to, and allChristendom laid under compulsive contribu- 
tion, that the expense of building St. Peter's might be defraved; 
that the rights of property were' disregarded and despised, in 
order that the nation might enjoy the frivolous reputation of 
fabricating sumptuous velvets and silks ; — if he were told all 
this, he might perhaps be made to pause and reflect, to what 
extent this glittering and show were safe indications of the wis- 
dom of the laws, or the welfare of the people. In fact, it is not 
easy to avoid being deluded by some of the alleged symptoms 
of national intelligence and happiness; and accordingly, no error 
is more common than that which prevails on this subject. As 
travel 'era, sometimes, in order to illustrate the wealth of a 
state, enumerate the splendid palaces that adorn its cities, so 
some men point out a few great names in literature or science 
as a proof of the quantity of general intelligence, and recount 
the prosperity and enjoyment of a few, in evidence of the flour- 
ishing condition of the whole. If the means of subsistence 
and the lights of science are not generally distributed,we6ee no- 
tiling to rejoice at, in the contemplation of the great wealth or 
the great wisdom of a few individuals. On the contrary, where- 
ever riches or intelligence are unequally possessed, the amount 
of hamatj happiness is obviously less, than where, from the wise 
distribution of political forces, or rather from the absence of all 
disturbing interferences, the wealth and the wisdom, which 
preposterous restrictions prevent from distributing their bene- 
fits, are sulTered freely and by their own expansibilities to ex- 
tend in all directions unimpeded through the region of society. 
It would no doubt be a delightful thing to be able to boast of 
our magnificent churches, superb galleries and splendid thea- 
tres ; to enumerate our manufactories of elegant laces and ex- 
pensive porcelains ; but to the rational philanthropist, it is vastly 
more delightful to reflect that the absence of concentrated 
splendour and accumulated wealth, is far more than balanced 
by another effect of the cause of this absence — the comfort 
and convenience of thousands and millions of our fellow-crea- 
tures. In the same way, it would be doubtless a source of 
great natignal pride, if we could exhibit the more finished pro- 
ductions of the pencil and the chisel ; if we could boast of our 
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Webers, oar Rossinis, our Cbauntreya and our ThonraldteM; if 
our rivers and lakes were consecrated by the presence of the 
Mases, aod the beautiful. and glorious visions oftlieiiiia^natfYe 
world were portrayed by the pen of anativesou of song. Butitit 
not a subject of greater exultation, that the circumstances which 
prevent the encouragement of all that is elaborate and ex- 

Jiuisite in the arts, are identically the causes of the equable dif- 
usion of intelligence t Certainly it is. Governments should 
be constituted, not to afford strong stimulus to the talents of a 
few, but to inform and enlighten the minds of the many. It is 
DO less unwise than unjust to sacrifice the comforts of millions 
to the glory of a limited number of men of talent or of genius ; 
and if we were called upon to decide between two systems of 
polity, o^e of whichi would diffuse, and the other concentrate in* 
telligence ; one of which would tend to make every man in- 
formed, the other to make a few men illustrious, we should not 
hesitate a moment in the choice. 

Monarchical governments tend more or less to produce an 
unequal distribution of intelligence and property. Tboa* 
sands are starving that one roan may build a magnificent pa- 
lace ; thousands are ignorant that a few favoured aaparn mttj 
be provided with the means of acquiring expensive science or 
brilliant reputation. 

In a free representative democracy, (the government which 
an educated common people will always endeavour to obtain,) 
the case will be directly the reverse. The nearer the char- 
acter of the national delegation approaches to a just and pre- 
cise representation of the several mterests, the more exactly 
will the result of all their compromises indicate the respective 
intensities of the various wishes of the nation. A system will 
be thus produced, in which the interests will succeed in ob- 
taining liberties or advantages very nearly proportionate to 
their respective strengths^ and those, in a free country, will ge- 
neially be proportioned to their rights. Not that this distribo- 
tion of advantages will be determined and extended by the 
wisdom of our legislatures. This can never be the case in 
America, for the people are at least as well informed as their 
servants, on the subject of their interests. And indeed it ought 
never to be attempted, even if our agents were endued with all 
the wisdom which political writers seem disposed to ascribe to 
them. The attempt to distribute encouragement, by one 
statute in favour of thb interest, and another in favour of that^ 
is the very bane and curse of legislation. It is the pit into 
which the makers of laws are perpetually falling. There is 
something so imposing in the pretension, so n«ble and so oaag- 
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fiificent m the desm, of encouraging the indiifitiy, and direct- 
iag the enterpnses of a nation, that nothing but the cleareflt 
and soundest good eense can prevent tbe members of tbe n»* 
tiooal councils from yielding to this flattering delusion. 1 hero 
fortunately, however, exists a check to this spirit cf overlegis* 
lation. The claims of rival interests will pour in from aN 
quarters to the centre that promises to satisfy them all ; and 
tliese solicitations mast tend, in some measure, to balance and 
neutralize each other. Unable to comply with all demands, 
our assemblies will be driven by necessity, to the policy which 
ought, at once, to be adopted by choice, that is, to leave the 
whole affair to be regulated by that principle of self-adjusta* 
tion^ so active and so effectual in enlightened communttiest^ 
Industry, both physical and intellectual, will be gradually rej 
ttgned to the influence of unrestricted trade ; and we doubt not| 
its progress, though not so rapid, will be vastly more unifonn 
and healthy than when harassed by a complicated system of 
encouragements, checks and restrictions. 

In a country, where the will of the nation is the law, and 
where the people are suflkiently enlightened to understand, 
and sufficiently active to prosecute their rights, the conse- 
quence must, obviously, be those regulations which afford the 
mintmum of aggregate dissatisfaction to all the claimants con* 
eerned in the discussion. The laws of a free people, if right- 
ly considered, are only so many contracts between the various 
parties or interests in the state, executed by the agency of 
authorized commissioners or deputies from each. These com- 
nnssioners* meet to act according to the instructions they re- 
ceive, and not, as some Utopians pretend, to erect themselves 
into judges of all the interests of the state. The pretensions 
of these would-be Minoses and Rhadamanthuses could only 
serve to cover them with disgrace ; and the day, indeed, will 
come when the attempt on the part of the agents of the 
people to teach them the nature and extent of their varioua 
interests, will be regarded as an arrogant and insolent as- 
sumption of a province which, in no way, belongs to 
them. The arrangements negociated by the deputies of the 
people being in the nature of voluntary contracts, would be 
made on the principle of exchanges, and supposing that the 
parties are intelligent, all would be gainers by every new in- 
terchange of benefits. The result of the mutual compromises 
of the interests thus represented, would be, we repeat, the 
gradual abolition, or rather the decay and disappearance of all 
such artificial and partial restrictions as rulers impose upon 
thttf people with tte chimerical expectation of manoeuvring 
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their subjects into happiness bj systems of vezatioDs and eter- 
nal interfereDces. In an eniighiened free govenifnent, there 
will therefore ensue a more equal distribution and a greater 
security of property, than under any arbitrary government 
whatever. And for this reason — that security of possession, 
being one of the strongest and most extensive public ihterests, 
will result, with vastly more certainty, from the free operation 
of that interest represented in the legislative councils, than it 
can from the fallible wisdom and precarious generosity of the 
wisest and most generous of princes. The same influence of 
policy will oppose the establishment of all patronages, boun** 
ties, monopolies and entailments, whereby the inequality of 
property is artificially determined* It will equally oppose, on 
tlie other hand, all levelling systems. Agrarian laws, extortions 
from the rich, and all the farrago of enactments, by which 
the equality of property is artificially determined. The eiiects 
of this freedom from restriction will be equally seen in the 
distribution of knowledge. There will, on one hand, be no 
expensive provisions for instruction which the taxed are un- 
willing to support ; no privileged Hteriry or scientific institu* 
tions forced upon the people in spite of themselves ; no con-^ 
trivances, in short, by which the inequality of knowledge is arti- 
ficially determined. On the other hand, there will be no re* 
strictions on opinions, no vulgar prejudices against science or 
literature, or at least, no attempts to forbid or discourage the 
desire of information or the boldness of discussion, by which 
the equality of knowledge is artificially determined. Property 
and knowledge, will no doubt be unequally distributed ; but 
this inequality will result from the operation of the natural 
causes which determine it. This is precisely what ought to 
take place. It is at once the most natural and the most bene* 
ficent disposition of the goods of this life. 

We by no means pretend, that the political institutions of 
America are so constituted, or can be so constituted for some 
time to come, as to recognize, as completely as the philosopher 
could wish, the rights of property and the freedom of opinion. 
The restrictive system has its advocates in every part of the 
union; and many attempts are annually made to direct the 
occupations and controul the opinions of the citizen. But 
still we have attained, beyond doubt, a nearer approach to the 
government best fitted for a virtuous and intelligent people, 
than is anywhere else to be found. 

As this number has already reached the limits we are obliged 
to prescribe to our articles, we shall defer the consideration 
of the influence of oar laws upon the development of imagi* 
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native talent (the subject we proposed to discuss) until a mora 
convenient opportunity. 
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So ymmg and to unhappy ?— Tit most stranget 
Thoo child of earlT tig^s, that Misery 
Has struck hii shaft so deep, that chance nor change 
Can ever brinf one hope of joy to thee ! 
8o young and so unhappy .'—Can it be 
That eyes so bright must fill with ceaseless tears? 
Must that young brow, that once in maiden glee 
Bade sweet defiance to adrancing years, 
Voir bend in desolate grief, and fold in wildqjit fean f 

IL 

Shall no letoming mom with healing breath 
ReriTe upon thy ch<»ek the expiring rose ? 
Must thou proroke the lingering huid of death, 
If still thine eyes must weep, those eyes to dosef 
Is there no wut to win thee to repose^ 
To rear the rums of thy broken heart? 
No way the scattered fragments to dispose 
Again to life and joy— as minstrel^ art 
Bfay to the tuneless lyre again. sweet roioe impart? 

in. 

I>espa]r not thus, young mourner— though so ?oid 
Thy heart ot hope, that heart is liviog yet ; 
The diamond shattered, but not all destroyed. 
For skilful hands the broken gem shall set. 
Though thou in life% rude sea hast erer met 
Its rudest billows, thoo may^t stem the ware 
In triumph still ; for why sbouldst thou foiget 
That there is one abore, who lores to sare 
When heares dark ocean high, and unchained tempests rartt 

lY, 

Ah ! wonder not that Cdwin knows the cares 
Thy heart would Me from aU the world away ! 
Nor blame tlie bard that all untold he dares 
Urge on thy lonely griqf obtrusire lay. 
The minstrel band the strings of hope muit sway 
When gentle maids of cureless woes complain : 
Forgire htm, |ad7» then, if he essay 
To soothe with timid song a sufleref^ pain. 
For Edwin's heart is kind, though rude bis untaught straf ft« 
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V. 

Yes ! Ellen Ml forgave the fond desire 
The secret source of maidco grief to know ; 
Nor deem her bard too bold, if he aspire 
With Music's balmy breath to soothe her wo. 
And she shall see him still with joy forego 
The meed of loftier lay or blither string ; 
Euough that Ellen's tears shall gentlier flow» 
That ICUen's sighs, with fainter murmuring, 
To distant £dwin*s ear, the carrier breeze shall bring. 



TRISTAN THE GRAVE, 

A German Story, • 
DtUeior rim turn mihiJUhu erit. Ov. Ibis. 

Among the many authenticated tales of such as from profane 
curiosity or distress have been led into improper commerce 
with evil agents, to the loss of their peace of mind on earth, and 
the eminent jeopardy of their immortal souls, the following in- 
stance, related to me by an intelligent Englishman, as having 
taken place in his own family, some time before the Hanover 
rats, much to the disquiet of Squire Western, made their way 
over the channel, deserves liever to be forgotten. 

In the Duchy of Bremen, in Lower Saxony, there lived, at 
the period referred to, b very respectable baron and his lady, 
whose name, as it is still extant, in their posterity, I shall 
conceal from motives of delicacy. I shall not describe the ex- 
tent of their territory, the number of their vassals, or the 
j^randeur of their baronial castle. Whoever has read the 
Barons of Felsham may form to himself a pretty accurate pic- 
ture of their state and pageantry. The baron traced his an- 
cestry up to Bruno the Firsthand his lady was lineally descended 
from Cuniza of Suabia. Noble in blood, and agreeable in their 
persons, the torch of Hymen burnt brightly at their wedding, 
in the shape of a large l)oufire ; and ere the chaste planet, that 
silvered the towns and turrets of their ancient castle, had wax- 
ed and waned through the cycle of the sacred number, a third 
person appeared in the family, as the lawful heir of all its 
wealth and dignities. 

On this occasion another bonfire was made, bells were rung, 
till the towers tottered ; and the baron, as was thought proper 
in that age, got particularly drunk, in honour of the new com- 
er. Tristan, — so this important person was named, after hi$ 
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grandfather, — ^was^in truth a cornel) child ^ perfect in bis parts 
and proportions ; with a sober and serene counteiianeev which 
seemed to indicate that he was bom to be a great diguiUrv in 
the churchy or in the state* His lady mother, and her attend- 
ants soon noticed, however, a strange idiosyncrasy in the 
hopes of the family ; which was, that he never laughed, nor in* 
deed did his features assume the faintest appearance of smiling* 
He could cry, as other babes are wont to do, and shed as ma- 
ny tears as are usual in the period of childhood ; but after the 
squall was over, and the cloud cleared away, no sunshine illu- 
mined hiA face, and sparkled in his eyes. He looked as sedate 
as a little stone angel on a monument ; his lips were as ri.^idljr 
fixed ; and his gaze expressed but little more intelligence. In 
vain they tickled and toused him : instead of chirrupin>4 and 
•miiing, he showed his dissatisfaction at this appeal to his cu- 
taneous sensibilities, by sneezing and snarling ; and if it was 
prolonged, by obstreperous lamentation. In vain did the maids 
snap their fingers, distort their countenances, and make every 
variety of grimace and ridiculous posture before him. ' He 
seemed to look upon their monkey tricks with an eye of com- 
passion, and relaxed not a whit the composed arrangement of 
his muscles. 

- This unseasonable and imperturbable gravity of little Tristan 
was a thorn in the flesh of his mamma, who had noticed a sus- 
picious looking beldam about her premises, shortly before he 
was born, and began to fear that some charm had been wrouuht 
upon him, which would make him unhappy all his life. She 
comnnunicated the matter of her anxiety to the l^:tren ; who, 
since his jolUfication at Tristan^s advent, had taken little or no 
notice of him ; being better employed in harrying his tenants, 
catching poachers, and hunting such game as was left on his 
domains. When he found it rather sparse there, he sometimes 
got by accident into those of his neighbours. He treated the 
sub ect of his wife's uneasiness with unbecoming levity ; and 
swore that when his son was old enough to understand Dutch, 
he would make him laugh till his sides ached, with the tales of 
the Pox and the Lion, the Devil and the old woman, and many 
others, of which he had a choice collection. To prove their 
virtue he offered to tell them to his wife, who civilly told him 
to go about his business* The learned Hieronymus Marascal- 
lerus, a great astrologer, who superintended at present the ba- 
ron's kennel, and was to take charge of his son's education, 
when he should arrive at a suitable age, also stoutly denied the 
agency of any diablerie in the matter ; but said that Tristan's 
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sober demeanour was parely the result of natural causes, be 
having been bom when Saturn and Jupiter were in conjunc- 
tion* in Libra. His temperament was therefore that of a gener- 
ous melancholy ; but whether he would make a great poet or 
politician or captain, Marascallerus could not jet decide, as 
part of his ephemeris had been eaten bj the rats, and he could 
not adjust the horoscope to his satisfaction. 

I am no philosopher ; and cannot therefore saj from the 
want of wliAt particular bump or organ, or from what meta- 
physical obliquity it proceeded, — but certain it is, that as Tris- 
tan grew up to l>e a tall boy, and verged to man^s estate, tbe 
same utter insensibility to ludicrous exhibitions and associa- 
tions displayed itself in his physiognomy and character. He 
was not unsocial in his disposition ; but very condescendingly 
joined with the younger fry of the village ; and in all sports and. 
games, where violent exercise, or that dexterity which is called 
manuaJ wit was concerned, he was distinguished for length of 
wind and ingenuity. When any one of his playmates tumbled 
head oveir heels, broke the bridge of his nose, or put any of his 
articulations out of joint, he saw nothing but the detriment 
done to the body of the suffering individual, and was incensed 
by the boisterous, and to him inexplicable merriment of the 
others. When he had clandestinely appropriated to his own 
use any chattel that belonged to his neighbours, he acted with 
as much nonchalance as a Spartan, or one of our own 
Aborieines would have exhibited on the same occasion. 
And he showed himself a true son of his excellency the 
baron in this, that the idea of restitution never seemed to 
enter into his conceptions as a possible contingency. Of ab- 
stract wit or humour, as the cause of risibility, he had no no- 
tion at all. He listened to a droll story, as he would to a 
tragical one ; taking an apparent interest in the incidents, but 
finding no farther relish in their strange combination, than as 
they might have been mere matters of fact. In a bull he saw 
nothii^ but the ignorance of the maker ; and he did not de- 
test puns, (if he ever beard any,) because he never suspected 
the jest. He heard his father's crack-joke without any other 
expression than that of wonder, as if he half thought the old 
gentleman was crazy. The baron, accordingly, set him down 
as of shallow capacity, and abused Marascallerus, in no gentle 
strain, for neglecting the culture of his mind. The latter, 
however, in his double capacity of dog-keeper and tutor, was 
used to hard work, and occasionally to hard kicks ; and satis- 
fied with the wisdom of bis own predictions, he trained his 
pupil as he physicked his quadrupeds, upon astrological princi- 
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pies* He was, indeed, no veiy prominng lectaier on ttie na- 
iare and essence of wit ; aod as for the simple ludicroos, no 
ene who conid contemplate the aslrologer^s odd figure without 
laughter, was like to be moved to the exercise by anj thing he 
could utter. The barooess, having made other additions to her 
frmily, took Uttle heed of her first bom. She heard from his 
master and her gossips, that he was to make a great judge ; and 
she hoped it might be so. 

Meantime Tristao was by no means easy in mind, at finding 
out that he wanted one of the common properties of his species« 
He was vexed at always hearing himself called Tristan the 
Grave, and at discovering in repeated instances, that his compa- 
ny was by no means considered an acquisition in jovial society* 
A (ace all rosy and radiant with * unquenchable laughter,* 
though like those of Homer's divinities, was to him like that of 
a ba£>on ; and the roar of convivial mirth from his &ther's haM 
or cellar, fell on his ear as if io tones of derision and mockeiy 
of one who could not sympathise in its meaning. He learnt 
firom his master the four simple rules of arithmetic, the names 
of the planets, and, what was more valuable, his letters, by 
means of which he taught himself to read. In an old closet in 
the castle were a few books, which the baron neglected, as he 
said reading hurt his eyes ; but it is believed he was never suffi* 
ciently versed in the belles leitres to have claimed the benefit 
of cleigy. All these, however, bis son and heir perused with 
deep interest. They consisted of legends of fabulous history, 
and hves of saints. Unfortunately there was one on the na- 
ture of devils, their powers and feats ; but whether it was 
written by Paracelsus or Alexander ab Alexandre or Cardan, 
or by some body else, I am unable to state. In all these works, 
Tristan found nothing about the risible faculties or their use. 
Mr. Hazlitt had not then published his lectures ; and if they 
bad been then extant, it may reasonably be doubted if they 
would have assisted the inquirer in his search. He once asked 
Marascallerus, whether he supposed any of the heroes, knights 
and kings, recorded in ancient chronicles, ever wrinkled their 
faces and made hysterical noises, in the manner of those who 
were said to be laughing ? The astronomer scratched his head, 
and cc^tated much; after which double labour he came to the 
conclusion, that the worthies in question, after winning their 
spurs, could have no occasion for such levity. This was some 
consolation, though not altogether satisfactory to the pupil. He 
had several times practised before a mirror the detested corru- 
gations which be had noted on the countenances of others^ but 
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on 8uch occasions he succeeded in producing no other expres- 
sion, than that which a D Jtch toy fur cracking nuts would wear, 
without atij paint ; while his eyes seemed looking out above, ia 
wonder and scorn at the performance of his lower features ; 
and he turned with disgust from the image of himself. 

Time who travels on at his jog-trot pace, whether men turn 
the corners of their months upwards or downwards, had now 
carried Tristan along with him, into the twenty-tirst } ear of 
his serious existence ; when his excellency the baron received 
a letter from one of his old friends at Stade, a brother Frei^ 
herr^ as nobly deccndcd and accomplished as himself. The 
messenger was treated with as much Rhenish as he thought 
proper to consume; and Tristan was called to interpret the 
despatch; the baron complaining of the crabbed hand which 
his friend wrote in his old age. Much to his astonishment, 
and not a little to his satisfaction, for ennui was beginning to 
prey upon his youth^ Tristan found that he was himself the 
person principally interested in the contents of this communi- 
cation. The noble writer stated that he was waxing old, and 
that the dearest ob.ect of his heart was to establish his only 
child, the fair Cunegundar comfortably and according to her 
rank, in the world, before he went out of it. He had heard 
much of the wisdom and good qualities of his old friend^s son; 
and if. other matters could be arranged to their mutual accom- 
modation, nothing would give him greater satisfaction than the 
union of their two illustrious houses. 

Tristan professed himself ready to set forward on such a 
mission forthwith. After driving round among his vassals for 
a few days, the baron presenti^d him with a purse but slender^ 
]y filled, and lent him the least carrion-like looking steed his 
stables could furnish. Provided with a suitable answer to the 
dignified epistle which had summoned him. dictated by the 
baron and written by the bearer himself, the latter, after ten- 
derly embracing the baroness, and receiving her blessing, 
mounted his Rosinante; the baron advising him, if he meant to 
succet^d, to put on a pleasnnter visage, and not look as if he 
were gping to a funeral. He also otfered him a stirrup-cup, 
which Tristan refused. Marascallerus stood by, wiping away 
his tears with the end of a dirty apron, which he wore at his 
more servile occupations, and beseeching his pupil not to go 
for three days longer, as the planetary influence was just then 
most malign to all about commencing a journey. Tristan put 
spurs to his. wind-galled charger, and in a short time reached 
, the boundary of his father's domains. Here the beast.came to 
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a sudden stand, and exhibited violent symptons of oppugnanc j 
to the goadings and butfets he received, by way ofencouragiue 
him to proceed. Thrice did he wheel round, quivering in au 
his ill assorted members, as if under the influence of powerful 
terror ; and thrice did Tristan compel him to put his nose in 
the direction he wished to take. Then uttering a shrill and 
rnelancholy neigh, he started forward at his wonted miscellane- 
ous gait. An angle of the wood hid from the rider the ivy- 
grown towers of his native castle, and a sickening presentiment 
fell upon his heart, that he had parted from them Mike Ajut, 
never to return.' Mot that he had ever heard of Ajut, any 
more than of Ajax ;^but he felt very sorrowful, and his heart 
was heavy within him. 

All along the road, the people at the inns treated him with 
great respect, taking him fop« messenger entrusted with im- 
portant secrets and despatches, fro^ftUe sobriety of his looks 
and seriousness of his demeanourV^fter three days journey 
he reached the town of Stade, and after making a disburse- 
ment to the improvement of his outward man, repaired to the 
residence of Baron Ehrenfriedersdorf, his father-in-law elect. 
The Baron's dwelling stood in an old part of the town, and 
looked a little the worse for wear. Tristan felt a little queer- 
ish, as he lifted the knocker, at the antiquated and half ruined 

Steway. What sort of a young lady was Ounegunda Ehren- 
edersdorf ? Did she squint ? and if so, was the obliquity sin- 
gle, double, or manifold ? Had she a hump ? and if so, where 
located ? On her shoulder, or her back,— or how was its topo- 
graphy? was she subject to nervous spasms? If so, how did 
*the twitchings exhibit themselves ? All down one side of her 
face, or all over? Intermittently, or all the time ? Had she had 
the small pox ? if so, were the cicatrices deep or shallow ? 
was her countenance rivelled by it, into longitudinal or latitu- 
dinal seams, or promiscuously ? was she anatural, or a virago? 
All these doubts passed over the mind of the suitor as the iron 
fell from his fingers. A hollow sound reverberated from the 
ruinous establishment, and the portal was opened by a decayed 
looking serving man, faded alike in years and in his livery. At 
sight of the grave looking young man, he bowed respectfully, 
taking him for a candidate for holy orders, if not a licentiate, 
and marshalled him across the court. As Tristan followed, 
his heart beating quick with the importance of the crisis, a 
peal of laughter came from an upper story, in which the shrill- 
er notes of female organs were distinctly audible. Was it 
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Cunegunda who helped to make the noise, at this moment so 
peculiarlj disagreeable and revolting to the feelings of her 
suitor ? 

Datesdoir* as we do, allGoiitiniiatioiii, weareoompelled todefer terar 
mainder of this namtiTe to our next number. En. 
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aiawndow in deep tfCcMglU, 

Jtma* Dear sitter, what is lore f 

JimA, Uockmg up mirprvud^ Why wouldst thoo know P 

Fair girl ! unheeding childhood^ happy smile 

Yet dwells upon thy lip. and wouldst thou seek 

So soon to know the ills of womanhood P 
Ama* nis, sister f Surely lore is not an ill ! 
JtmeL Tliou knowest nought of it ; therefore thou dost say 

TTis not an evil 
<^nfia* Nay, but aO things seem 

So happy when they k>ye ; the gentle birds 

Hare far more gay a note when they unite 

To buDd their simple nest ; and when at length 

The anxious mother watches o^er her young, 

Her mate is near, to recompense her care 

With his sweet song. When I see this, I think 

Lore must be happiness. 
AmeL Yes, if we were 

Governed by instinct only. 
4iina« Instinct, sister, 

Leads us to pleasure only, but the heart * 

Can guide to happiness. 
Amd. AksSAlas! 

Tis a false guide. 
Amia. I hare not found it so. 

Am^ I know not where thy innocent heart can find 

So much of joy, save m thy birds and flowon. 
Amm* When I hear Henry Walstein^ step, I leave 

My darling birds and flowers. 
AmeL That is not strange. 

He is thy brother'k friend, and thou, a child 

Whom be has always lored. 

Dost thou foiget 

To-morrow I shall be fifteen, dear sister? 

Why dost thou blush ?— Nay, Anna, thoughts that bring 

So deep a crimson to thy cheek, should ne'er 

Find entrance in thy bosom— why is this? 
Ama. Tnin then thine eyes away, if tboa wouldst know, 

And gaze not on me thus ! [drmrinmX 

^^^' There, foolish child. (reemtkifkS' 
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Sister, wheneVr I look on him, metbinln 
- 1 feel not as a child ; and when be oft 
Has kiased me» I bare felt that I had beeo 
Happier if he were less familiar with roe ; 
Yet when be has b^n colder, I hare wished 
Again for his caresses ; but of late 
He seems resenred and changed. I do not dare 
Reproach him with it, and I sometimes think 
He lores me more than he was wont, although 
He hides it br bis cotdness— it is strange — 
Why dost thcin look so sadly, dearest sister f 

-t/hntL Anna, thoa wouldst know what it is to lore. 
And I will tell thee^*Tis to dwell within 
A world of the young hearts c/eation, bright 
And brilliant as His false and fleeting, where 
All seems a beanteous fairyland-— to mark 
Ko raried season and no i^ght of time, 
Sare in the weary absence of the lored one— 
To lire but in the atmosphere he breathes, 
To graze upon his eyes as on the light 
That beacons us to bliss, the only sun 
Of our unreal world — in the sad hours 
Of absence to be filled with thousand thoughts 
Of tenderness, that to repeat we deem 
"Will make the hours of meeting more delicious; 
Tet when that time is come to feel they are 
Unutterable— then to count the moments. 
And watch his coming as the early dawn 
Of an untried existence, (is not lore 
A new existence ?) yet when be \» come- 
To feel that deep oppressire sense of blies 
Weighing upon the heart, that we could wish 
To find our joy less perfect-^This is lore ! 

iilfina. Ah ! sister, then 1 lore; for when I see 

Dear Henry coming, though I 're wished for him, 
I sometimes fear to see him, and I dare not 
Ix)ok in bis face ; but when 1 sit beside him 
I turn away mine eyes that I may s ee 

AmeL (not heeding her) To feel our whole existence wrapt in b|i« 
Till we hare lost allconscioosnesiof self, 
All sympathy, sare of his joys and sorrows. 
All sense of suffering, sare when he doth suffer- 
To hare no use of being, but to giro 
Our erery thought to him — and then to feel 
£ren while we k»wly bow before our idol^ 
And give ourKlres a sacrifice to him. 
How all unworthy of our lore are such 
Expressions of derotiout She who lores 
Forgets her country, parents, nay, herself; 
One master passion gorems her, bnd ail 
Must yield to iti controL^This ! this is lore '. 

Anna, Oh t surelj then I lore ; for should he ask it, 
Pm sure that I could gire up all IVe lored 
From infaney, nor fed my heart bereft 
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Of one enjoyment, while he siniled upon ma — 
But, sister, thou didst say love was an eTil. 
AnuL And is it not so ? is it not most sad 

That we must yield our pleasur s, nay, oar duties 
To the control of false and fickle love ? 
Anncu All love is not thus false, and if we yield 
Our pleasures but to gain a greater joy— 
If we forget some duties while we practice 
Others as strong, and far, far more delightfuli 
Surely Uis not an evil. 
AmeL Dost thou know. 

Mine innocent child, the recompense of all 
This self-devotion ? 
Anna. Yes, the consciousness 

Tliatwe are ministering to the joys 
Of one we love, is recompense enough. 
Amel, Alas ! art thou too doomed to dream of bliss. 

And wake as 1 have done ? — think^st thou this knowledge 
Would cheer thine hours of loneliness, while be, 
For whom thou gavest all, Was revelling 
In other pleasures, thinking not of thee ? 
Anntu Yeft—i would think that though awhile foi*gotten. 
The truant could not quite forget the love 
That gave him all, and left itself a bankrupt. 
The ills of life-^age, sickness, chilling sorrow, 
Should make me but cling closer to him, share 
His griefs, and soothe his pains, and find my heart 
Lightened of half its wo. 
Amel. These are the thoughts 

Of woman — wouldst thou know what 'tis to love 
With passionate tenderness and purity, 
Inquiie not from the tongue of man, but ask 
The heart of woman. 
Anna. Why is it thus, my sister. 

That woman% love is so unlike to man's? 
Amel. Men say it is their privilege to rove 

From flower to flower, like the gay bee, and steal 
Their varied sweetness — but, alas for woman ! 
She loves but once, and then she loves forever. 
Anna, Therefore, the love of woman is most precious, 
rris said, in eastern climes the nightingale 
Rejects a thousand fragrant flowera, if there 
The blooming rose be found not.-;— Then 'tis thus— 
Man is the roving bee, but woman is 
The faithful nightingale 
Amd. Ah ! thy young fancy 

Can make e'en sorrow wear the brilliant garb 
Of poetry, but when thou hast, like me. 
Beheld the brightest tints of fancy fade * 

Into the sober grey of sad reality—- 
Thou wilt not find so gay asimUe 
For unrequited love. 
Anna. I wonder, sister, 

How Henry would paint loTe---thoa dost describe it 
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So beantiAil, it would entice the heart 

To grasp its jojrs and risk its unknown sorrows. 

If one should lead us to a beauteous rallej 

Filled with delicious fruits and fragrant flowers, 

And when we wished to pluck them, bid us fear 

The thorns that lie beneath each smiling flower. 

And tell us that the tempting fruits were poisoned ; 

Though we might lause awhile, yet if we saw 

Others enjoying their delights, I think 

We would not long obey our cautious guide* 

Ah ! there is Henry, but he looks not here^ 

JNow, see with what a gentle smile he greets me ; 

He beckons me to come — farewell, dear sister. \ 

I with I knew what Henry thinks of love ! Exii. 



Tales^ of a Traveller, Paris I IL III. IV. By Geoffrey Craydo, 
Gent- jJitfAor of '' lite Sketch Dook,^^ » Bracebridge Hall,'^ 
^^ Kniclurbocker'^s New'York^^ ^c. Philadelphia, H. C. Ca- 
rey & I. Lea. Itti4. 

There is a natural propensity in a people who have attained, 
as a country, great literary or scientific eminence, to look down 
upoD the efforts of those who are following at a distance in 
the same career. In this respect, as in most others, nations 
resemble individuals. He who aAer long and expensive exer* 
tions, reaches at last the object of his enterprize, finds nothing 
BO diverting as the thoughts of the distance his followers are 
behind him, although he knows well that they too have a right 
to laugh at others in their turn. We recollect, when we were 
boys, what pleasure we felt in atchieving the loily sum- 
mit of one of those hills which our vigorous corporation, with 
the activity of an earthquake, has thrown into the river. But 
the pleasure of having reached the top was very far surpassed 
by the delight which we experienced, in watching the stri- 
vings and the strainings, the panting and the perspiration, the 
struggling hand and the backsliding foot of the urchins who 
only started when we were more than half way up the hill. 
^ Men are but children of a lai^er growth ;' and we may add 
that nations have the motives and the attributes of men. We 
commenced our Hterary career long after England had reach- 
ed ^ the middle height' of hers, and we ought not to be surprised 
nor displeased that she smiles at the efforts we are making to 
overtake her. There is doubtless not a little of the mischiev- 
ous malice of success^ in her laughter at some of the slips and 
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the stumbles we are making in pur haste ; and perhaps a h'ttle 
jgood-natured irony, (we speak of the voice of the nation, not 
of the cold blooded sneers of a few individuals,) in the tone 
with which she commiserates our failures, or applauds our suc- 
cesses. Vet, we doubt not in the least, but that she really is 
pleased with the progress we have made; and stands ready, 
as soon as we are in reach, to stretch forth the hand of good 
fellowship, and place us by her side. She has already given us 
numerous proofs of her national good-will ; and we think it 
would argue more folly than feeling, if we suffereo ourselves to 
be put out of temper, when she^aughs at the awkward and 
wild impetuosity of some of our exertions, if she makes her 
self merry at the expense of the Columbiad, nhe is ready to 
acknowledge the merit of the beautiful lyrics of Bryant. If 
she ventures to be pleasant with the ^ Annals of the Housatonic,' 
she has certainly shown no disposition to undervalue^ the ex- 
cellence of Brown. The delightful delineations of national 
scenery and character by Cooper, and the elegant fictions from 
the pen of .the authoress of Kedwood have received the sin- 
cere, though scarcely adequate applauses of many of the litera- 
ry judges of Great Britain ; and assuredly we have no reason 
to complain that they are unwilling to appreciate fairly the 

Eleasant lucubrations, the free and spirited sketches, the 
eautiful imaginations and sprightly speculations of ' Geoffrey 
Crayon, Gent.' They have even surpassed ourselves, in their 
admiration of that combination of the delicate with the lively, 
the humorous with the gentle, the spirit of the Flemish with 
the softness of the Italian school, for which the exquisite crea- 
tions of Irving^s imagination are peculiarly distinguished. In 
one respect, however, we cannot help thinking they have ex- 
hibited a spirit of illiberality not at all comporting with national 
good feeling. They undertake to condemn with unqualified se- 
verity, what they have professed to consider, and have not hesi- 
tated to denominate, our overweening nationality. In this they 
' evince an unusual want of discrimination and injustice of com 
plaint, in the first place, we cannot for our souls see so enormous 
an offence in patriotic partialities howeverexcessive. The strong 
and indiscriminate affection which an Englishman feels for eve- 
ry thing English, has always been regarded as an amiable and 
praiseworthy trait in the national character, and really, we do 
not comprehend how that which is an honour to John Bull can 
be a disgrace to Brother Jonathan. There may besomethins; 
ludicrous, and even burlesque, in the blindness of a nation's 
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prepossessions ; but how ihis most venial of prejadices can 
possibly deserve the serious and grave reprobation oi those 
who are at least equally guilty of the offence, is a paradox in 
national morality which we do not understand. In the 
next place, we are by no means convinced, that in estimating 
the value of our literature we have beeti guilty of very violent 
partialities. On the contrary, whatever we may say of the 
merit of our political institutions, (of which, indeed, it is 
scarcely possible to say too much,) we have frequently shown 
a strong and perverse disposition to undervalue our literary 
and scientific achievements. There are very few Americans 
who seem to be aware of the extent to which our domestic 
literature has gradually accumulated, and that there requires 
nothing but the stimulus of purchase, to enable some enterpri- 
sing publisher to furnish a body of American authors on al« 
most every variety of knowledge, which we would not feel any 
apprehensions in subjecting to the severest ordeal of transat- 
lantic criticism. So far has this neglect of our literature gone^ 
that it is by no means uncommon, to find some of our coun- 
trymen mmutely acquainted with all the productions of the 
secondary writers of Italy, Germany and France, while they 
are shamefully ignorant of the very names of American 
authors of by no means inferior excellence. We have seen, 
for example, the poems of Cunningham, Yalden and Broome 
in the hands of many, to whom Bryant^s name is utterly un- 
known. The sickly and sentimental heroics of Miss Jane 
Porter will draw floods of tears from the eyes of the young 
patronesses of our circulating libraries, while Brown is thrown 
aside without even the experiment of perusal. It is an argu- 
ment of very extensive or very eccentric erudition, to be fa- 
miliar with Edwards^s masterly ^ Inquiry into the Freedom of 
the Will,^ but nothing is considered more disgraceful in a scho- 
lar, than not to have perused that feeblest and flimsiest of 
things, the ^ Moral Science of Beattie.' 

VVe do not anticipate that the light and playful efforts x>( ima- 
gination, contained in the volumes before us, will meet with much 
applause from the critics of Great Britain ; and indeed it Is 
probable enough that they will be considered as failures. But 
we do not believe that these tales will be spoken of in Eng- 
land, in language so slighting and depreciating as some of our 
American Zoiluses have already bestowed upon these lively and 
elegant effusions of our countryman's muse. 

Such then are our unjust partialities in favour of American 
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authors. The fact is, that generally speaking, our literature is 
more highly appreciated, better spoken of, and we venture to 
say, more frei^uently read (we speak of our best writers,) in En- 
gland and Germany, than in America. It is time to throw aside 
this unnatural indiiference to objects, which, for no other reason 
than because they are o ir own, would justify the strongest pa- 
rental partialities. Let us read then, and let us venture to ad- 
mire, before we have seen the last English reviews, the produc- 
tions of our scientific and literary countrymen, not only because 
they are often inherently excellent, but (we say it believing that 
there exists such a national obligation,) because they are Ame- 
rican. 

To show, at all events, how sincere are our professions of 
Americanism, we shall begin by confessing the delight which 
the tales of our Traveller have given us. And this we shall 
do, without taking the smallest trouble to anticipate whether 
the transatlantic sovereigns of the literary world intend to for- 
bid, or condescend to allow us to be pleased. 

The peculiar charm, we take it, that pervades Mr. Irving's 
stories, is the evidence we every where behold, that the writer 
possesse:*, in a very high degree, a delicate appreciation of the 
beautiful united to a lively perception of the ridiculous. This 
combination of faculties is by no means common, because the 
relations of natural and moral o<)ject8 which produce the bur- 
lesque or the humerous, coincide but in very few instances 
with those which constitute the beautiful. The imagination 
which delights in incongruous assemblages, will seldom con- 
template with pleasure that aptness of design, and fitness of 
relation, which may always be discovered in the beautiful ; and 
which, when the harmony between the phenomena of the mo- 
ral world and their physical similitudes is properly preserved, 
constitute the secret of the enjoyment furnished by the facul- 
ty of taste. As the extreme of unfitness is, for the most part, 
the source of the ridiculous, it follows that the union of fine 
taste and strong humour will seldom take place in the same 
individual. He who appreciates readily the relation of fitness, 
will no doubt discern with equal readiness the violation of 
propriety; but then he will not be aifected with pleasurable 
sensations, inasmuch as it is opposed to his particular taste. The 
inadequacy, inexactness and inconsistency of objects willoflfend 
and disgust him ; and this is, doubtless, the reason why images 
laughable to some, are so extremely distasteful and ofiensive to 
others. How is it, then, that we find those almost incom|)atible 
attributes so admirably blended in the writer before us ? Be- 
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cause, as we apprehend, his taste has seldom directed bis 
imagination to that part of the ridiculous which depends upon 
incongruous associations, or those principles not reconcilahle 
with the love of propriety, harmony and truth. If he occa« 
sionallj indulges in exhibitions of a farcical character, he either 
succeeds, by avoiding such combinations as shock the moral 
sense, or else he fails altogether ; thus proving that his mind it 
BO constituted as to dwell with peculiar pleasure on the ten- 
der, the gentle, and the kindly anections, or on such modifica- 
tions of the ludicrous, as do not interfere with them. 

With this combination of powers, which seem, at first sight, 
not easily disposed to amalgamate, there was reason to appre- 
hend that there might occasionally occur a collision or mutual 
disturbance of each other^s eflTects. This has accordingly hap- 
pened, but not to the extent it was natural to anticipate. In 
general,, the distinguishing character of each tale is maintain- 
ed with remarkable success; and a few of them, indeed, have 
little else to recommend them, than the skill with which the 
keeping is preserved. There is a greater variety of characters 
and styles, and a variety vastly better sustained, to be found in 
the effusions of our author, than in the productions of any other 
writer in the department he has chosen. Even Boccaccio, who 
resembles him in more points than one, does not appear to 
have possessed an imagination so various and so versatile ; at 
least he has not succeeded, we think, in impressing a character 
of diversity so strong, so discriminative, and so definite upon 
the beautiful inventions of his dexterous imagination. The au- 
thor of the Decameron surpasses GeoflTrey Crayon, it is true, 
in vivacity and spirit of description, in strength and eloquence 
of dialogue, in slyness of allusion, archness of narrative, keen- 
ness of irony and severity of sarcasm, in the shrewdness and 
aptness of the livelier incidents, and often in the vigour and 
the warmth of the serious passages. Irving cotild scarcely 
have produced such a specimen of dramatic beauty and per- 
•uasive eloquence, as is found in every part of the story of 
Sofronia, rfor has he yet given us any thing equal to the 
strong humour and rather daring satire of ' Frate Cipolla and 
LMgnolo Gabriello.^ But we do not hesitate to place him 
decidedly above Messer Giovanni in the amiable and gentle 
spirit which pervades all his writings, in the polished sweetness 
and elegance of his style, and above all, in the difticult art of se- 
curing and enchaining the interest of his readers, without flat- 
tering their vices or feeding their appetites with ungenerous 
ineerings or indelicate allusions* 
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Mr* Trying, endued with strong and equal powers of bumour- 
pus and serious description, has exercised his ambidextierity of 
telent with very great propriety and taste. Even when he 
purposely unites in one story the grave and the gay, it is never 
with the view of surprising by the contrast. There is a facili- 
tyi and we think a want of taste, in the wayward assemblage of 
sentiment and sarcasm, either of which, we are sure, was 
bufficient to prevent our author from resorting to the artifice. 
The tenderness and truth of some of his descriptions are. His 
true, enlivened and' embellished by the gentle and unobtrusive 
cheerfulness of some incidental anecdote or thought; but the 
reader is never startled into wonder, nor cheated into appro- 
bation. In the few tales which he has given us in this mixed 
style, there is a soft and soothing union of the parts, an easy 
and harmonious blending of the elements, into one delightful 
and homogeneous whole, which none but the initiated, or ra- 
ther none but the inspired sons of Fancy can accomplish. The 
greater part of those tales have, however, a decided character, 
solemn, serious, quaint, arch or burlesque. For the sake of 
brevity, we shall regard them as either serious or sprightly ; and 
so distinct are the characteristics of these two genera, that it is 
impossible to analyse their merits and peculiar beauties, with- 
out constantly adverting to this circumstance. 

Of the serious tales collected by the. nervous gentlemani 
the first is the ^ Adventure of the Mysterious Stranger,^ and 
serves as an introduction to another of great force and beauty, 
the ' Story of the Young Italian.' Both are told in explanation 
of the extraordinary eiTect of a certain ^ Mysterious Picture,' 
the sight of which so powerfully and painfully afiTects the 
nervous gentleman, that after vigorous attempts to go to sleep, 
he is finally driven from his bed to a sofa in the drawing room. 
^The Adventure of the Mysterious Stranger' is told by a 
worthy fox-hunting baronet, at whose mansion the nervous 
gentleman was hospitably entertained, in company with an Irish 
captain of dragoons — a diin hatchet-iaced gentleman, very in- 
terrogative — an elderly gentleman with a flexible nose — ^and a 
very old gentleman with a head half dilapidated. The baronet 

informs his inquisitive guests, that at Venice ^but nothing is 

so stupid as the argument or abstract of a story. It is har&r, 
we know from experience, to read the four lines at the head of 
each canto of Spencer's Fairy Queen, than to finish the whole 
book at a sitting ; and besides, as our readers have all read the 
^ Tales,' to present them with the outlines of the stories, would 
be about as prudent and polite as if a landlord should lay upon 
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'^^ plale 4>niift^giie8t the boaes of an orlobn after he had feMU 
^4 on its flesb. We wHI suppose^ iben, each tale to be as( well 
.Wfore our readers as oureelves ; and instead of describing ao 
•idfaject.wbiGh roust be the same to us both, let us exchange our 
jpipiiiioos of its merits ; for opinions soay ditfer with a differeiic^ 
,j|ot undeserving of discussion. 

In reading. a story, the majority of readers begin at the be- 
ginning* Jn an analysis, however, of its beauties or defects, we 
hold that it is best to begin at the end. Erery good story hats 
an object ; and its relative excellence is measured by the fit* 
liess of its matter and its manner to accomplish the design of 
its contrivance. We do not here speak of the moral of thie 
tale, but of the purely literary purpose of its plot. What is 
ibis purpose in the story before us, * The Young Italian V h 
it to explain the singular effect of the portrait of the murdered 
.Filippo^— the fundamental incident of the first of the three sto^ 
jries we have mentioned ; or the strange distress of the mysteri- 
ous Ottavio— the prominent object in the second ; or the mo- 
jtives of the murder of the traitor friend — ^the catastrophe and 
iermipation of the third ? We think that all this should sue* 
cessively be done, for each is professedly attempted. Mr* 
firing has, with great propriety, ra these three stories reversed 
i{i the narration the order of the events. We must, therefbrey 
be&in with the end of the first. 

In justifying (so to speak) the peculiar effect of the portrait, 
^e author has displayed the greatest address. The iroproba- 
ibility that a mere picture should exercise such a Strang^ and 
dismal influence upon the mind of a reasonable man, is com- 
pletely removed by the artful combinations of circumstances, 
py which the spectator is surrounded. First, the ancient rook- 
haunted mansion, the violent storm and the ghost stories, must 
have predisposed the nervous gentleman to feci the full effect 
of those impressions which bewilder an excitable imagination, 
f Then, the wine and the wassail of his host, the indigested sup* 
per, the spacious room and old fashioned furniture, the con- 
strained position on the arm chair, the night-mare, the great 
winding sheet in the taper, and the strong light thrown upon 
the picture as the sleeper suddenly awakes, are admirably 
managed. With all ^ these appliances and me&ns to boot,' it 
h perfectly natural that the picture of the blood-stained fea- 
tures of the man just murdered, painted by an exquisite artist, 
who had exerted ail his skill to produce a strong resemblance, 
it is perfectly in nature, we repeat, that the nerves of a hypo* 
ehondriac should be violently agitated at the sight. Then the 
* pitch darkness and bowUng storm withoat,' the fitfiil aleaminc 
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.of the light, the snspictons that this was the niTBterioas cham- 
ber ; the gradual going out of the fire, and many other iittte 
circumstances needless to enumerate, but all of them combin- 
ing to concentrate the elfect, justify abundantly the remainder 
of the narrative. Yet foreseeing that the story, with all these 
enforcements and proprieties, could scarcely excite any very 
Strong emotion in the reader; the author ha? contrived to in- 
troduce precisely such a quantity of cheerfuller and livelier 
imagery, that no part of the story awakens any sentiment not 
perfectly in concord with the rest. These remarks will ap- 
pear no doubt to many, needlessly minute ; and so indeed (hey 
would be, if they were intended to apply exclusively to the 
story whose structure we are canvassing* But the same ob- 
servations may be made of most (though not of all) the tales con- 
tained in these four volumes ; and we think that, independently 
of the main incident, the success of a story, nay, even of the 
tragic and epic fable, depends upon the due subordination of 
the parts to the catastrophe. 

There is one passage in this story which offends us. It is 
the part which describes the vehement and angry assevera- 
tions of the nervous gentleman, that he is perfectly cool, calm, 
and collected. It is a rule, we believe, in description, to avoid 
Si? much as possible dilating upon common places. Whenever 
it is necessary to allude to them, it always can be done, 
incidentally or indirectly. 

In the second of these three stories, there is very little inci- 
dents The description of the deep and settled anguish of the 
stranger is very well sustained, inexplicable melancholy is a 
Tery usual resource with theseachers after interesting fictions^ 
but the grand sources of interest are so limited by nature, that 
it would be unjust to insist upon novelty of matter, when no- 
velty of manner is exhibited. The most striking peculiarity in 
the conduct of Ottavio is thus described by the teller of the 
story, 

*' In spite of every effort to dx his attention on the conversation of his 
eonofianiont, I noticed that every now and then he would turn bis bead slow- 
ly round, give a glance over his shoulder, and then withdraw it with a sud- 
den jerk, as if something painful had met his eye. Tliis was repeated at 
interrab of about a minute ; and he appeared hardly to have got over one 
■hock before I saw him slowly preparing to encounter another, p. 94. 

^* — I remarked him glancing behuid him in the same way, just as he 
passed out of the door." />. ead. 

In the Piazzetta, he 

« noticed this same singular, and as it were, furtive glance over his 
shoulder, that bad attracted his attention at the Cassino." p. 96. 

In a gallery of paintings 
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«*iliO wobU fecsr tint csuticNH gisiice belundl, uid tlwijt ^m^iy 
vitUnmi, as tboogh •oowtbii^ terrible badnet ha new. p 9S« 

At the theatre, at balls, at coocertd, eveiy where id short, 
tfiere takes place ** that strai^ and recurrent movemeat, of 
giauriog fearfully over the shoulder/' 

All this with the rest of this joung stranger's deportment, is 
no doubt well calculated to excite the reader's curiositj, but 
this is the easiest stratagem in story-teiling. The * rub,' is to 
iiilfil the expectations jrou have thus purposely excited. The 
young unknown finally consigns in the hands of his fnend % 
sealed pacquet containing the particulars of his story. He 
then takes his departure, and is never more heard of. This 
pacquet is to unfold the mystery of the backward glance, and 
the terrifying picture. The tale of the young Italian is beau* 
tifttlly told, and the incidents devised with more than usual 
felicity. A nervous system of excessive sensibility is al- 
ternatively indulged and provoked into absolute disease. 
He is sent to a convent 'situated in a eloomy gorge of 
those mountains away sooth of Vesuvius.' rlis morbid fancy 
is here fed by monastic superstitiens, and be is taught painting 
by a man who was skilful in portraying the human face in the 
agonies of death. He is permitted to visit his father ; and his 
feelings, when escaped from the gloomy daikness of his person 
into the sweetnesses and brightnesses of lifci are described with 
admirable truth. He flees from the convent, and seeks his 
father's palace ; quarrels with him, and abandons the pa- 
ternal roof. All these events must tend to keep alive and ex- 
asperate his peculiar sensibilities. In such a temperament the 
sentiment of love must be extravagantly violent. All the facul- 
ties of sense and soul must be swept into the current of this 
impetuous delirium of passion, and the object of the lover's 
worship will govern every thought, every sentiment, every pur- 
pose, and every association. Nothing can be more natural 
than the sufiering which the contest between passionate atiec- 
tion, exquisite delicacy, generous pride, and unconquerable ho« 
nour, is calculated to produce in a mind of such acute suscepti- 
bilities ; and nothing surely can so deeply agitate and painfully 
interest a woman, as the sight of the external evidences of the 
stru^le, when she sees the intensity and vehemence of the. 
emotions of her lover, without being admitted to a knowledge 
of their causes. Bianca's fond and enthusiastic expectation 
that the obstacles which opposed her lover's hopes, would one 
day be removed by his attainment of the brightest glories which 
are given to the masters of the art, is conceived and described 
with great beauty> and efiect. There is a 9trong and pectina- 
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ciouB partialily in womao, that loves to lend to itaveAerated ob^ 
jectthe perfections and the prospects of stipematural intefllS^^ 
geiice ; and nothing can be truer to the character of love than 
Bianca's firm conviction, thatOttavio was fitted and even des*' 
tined to become ^ the favourite of kings and the pride and boast ; 
of nations*' The effect of the succeeding incidents upon the 
conduct of Ot^vio, is perfectly in* character. His mingled i 
feelings on hearing of the illness of his father, his parting with* ^ 
bis mistress, the conflict between the affection of the son and ^ 
thp impatience of the loVer, his intense anxiety and eagerness *' 
in returning to Bianca, the painful thrillings of his frame and the '^ 
fearful workings of his fancy, as he approached the pavilion, are * • 
all so many circumstances, the natural effects of what precedes, i 
and the natural causes of what follows. The catastrophe is •> 
compelled by the motives, and this is the true test and evidence ' ' 
of the possession of the powers of invention. Nothing but ^ 
unquestionable talent is capable of disposing with given agents, * 
given circumstances, and given objects, the rest of the materials^ • ^ 
of story, with such justness and exactness, that the issue mvrf - 
result from the action of the motives on the passions of (he * 
agents. It is always so in nature; the last act of a drama in <• 
real life, is (in the language of. mathematics) tlie function of '' 
the circumstances ; but the poet has very seldom the oppor- 
tunity to copy an entire scene from nature, for the truth of « the • - 
picturing is only a small part of the properties of * the ideal 
beautiful.' The action must be stripped of what is useless os 
obtrusive, and invested with the attributes of interest and value. 
The means and the purposes must authorize each other, and 
this arrangement is the work of inspiration alone. The un- 
gifted may attempt it, and display the most admirable skill in 
their contrivances ; but the work of their hands, like the manu* 
fiictured man of ' the modern Prometheus,' will be but a me^ 
lancholy mass of unsuccessful ingenuity ; while he who posses- 
ses the genuine fire of heaven, forms his beautiful creations 
without art, and without labour, and almost without effort. AU 
the parts of a perfect picture with their relations, their harmo- 
nies and their dependences, can only be discerned by the 
toupd? obU of genius. The fictions of the legitimate inventor 
are neither contrived nor elaborated, but conceived and im- 
agined ; or rather, to borrow from the German a word which 
finely expresses the effortless activity of creative imagination, 
they are gedichtei^ by a faculty whose springs and modes of ac- 
tion are too mysterious for philosophy to detect, or for any 
other power of the mind to supersede* But we most retora 
to our author* 
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Is'tbe mjsterioas and ansoothable melancbolr of the yoanj 
Itiimn perfectly explsained by his story? We confess we 
hardly thiuk it is. There was much io the circumstances of 
the case to extenuate^ and almost to justi^' his Tioleiice. ', 
Filippo had been guilty of the grossest violation of the most 
•acred obligations. The crime he had committed was per- 
haps the greatest which one man can commit against another. 
He had basely and fraudulently robbed^ of an inestimable trea« 
aore, the man who depended on his friendship for its safety 
and security. Surely, it is in nature to be consoled, amid the 
sorrows of repentence, with the reflection of the enormity of 
the outrage which drove us to the commission of the crime. It 
is true, all the early education of Ottavio had rendered him 
morbidly alive to every impression, and a venial oflence would 
be followed, in such a being, by die deepest regrets. But the 
victim of feelings so acute, would also exaggerate and dwell 
upon the provocation he had received, and the embittered 
recollection of his wrongs would soften very much the anguish 
of remorse. Might not the exquisite sufferings of Ottavio have 
been better accounted for, if r ilippo had been made innocent 
of treachery f This might easily nave been done, by so dis- 
posioe of his friend, that there might be just ground for Filippo 
to believe in his death* The dreadful reflections that result 
from the discovery that the victim of revenge is guiltless 
of the crime that was imputed to him, are as bitter as the 
keenest remorse, and when added, to the anguish of penitence^ 
must almost realise the torments ibflicted by the fabled Eume* 
■ides. Whether the timorous glancing over the shoulder is 
one of the effects of the guilty and agitated conscience of a 
murderer, we are utterly unable to determine ; not being able^ 
by the most vigorous efforts of our fancy, to comprehend the 
sufferings of the penitent assassin. We presume the incident 
is borrowed from the confessions of some actual criminal; for 
we do not see how, a priori^ this symptom of remorse could 
well have been anticipated. 

The second part of the Tales of a Traveller contains no se- 
rious story ; but we are presented in the third, with one of deep 
and fearful interest. The Story of the Young Robber is to 
the tale of the Bandit Chieftain, what that of the Young Italian 
is to the Mysterious Stranger. The young brigand is intro- 
duced to the notice of the reader very much as Ottavio is 
brought forward. But there is a specific difference in the 
exhibition of their remorseful feelings, precisely such as is calU 
ed for by their characters. The sufferings or the former are 
the stem self-condemnations of a strong and stubborn spirit; 
Iba sorrows of tht latter aro the sharp aad keen regrets of a 
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sensitive and kindlj moulded heart. Their very attitudes 
distinguish their remorses, and are described with the true aud 
graphic pencil of a master. Ottavio is found ^ lying with his 
face upon the sofa ; his hands in his fine hair, aud his whole 
countenance bearing traces of the convulsions of his mind.* 
The young robber ^ sits on the ground ; his elbows on his knees, 
his head resting between his clenched fists, and his eyes fixed 
en the earth with an expression of sad and bitter rumination** 
There is a stretch of probability in the readiness of the Rob- 
ber's confidence, which the writer seems to be aware of, and 
attempts to explain ; but the fact is, that in story telling, there 
arc many minor improbabilities which must of necessity be 
tolerated, for the sake of the opportunities that they bring 
along with them. In the Rob.ber^s story, there is a tragic ac- 
tion and dramatic unity perfectly sustained. The incidents 
are finely associated and proportioned. The rage of the jea- 
lous lover and the murder of the bridegroom; the impassioned 
interview of the robber with Rosetta in the vineyard ; her re- 
sistance and capture by the troop ; the brutal violence ottered 
by the captain ; the condemnation of the unransomed victim 
to immediate death, and the voluntary execution of the sen- 
tence by the girl's own lover, are so many links in a chain of 
poetical fatalities powerfully conceived. The stoicism of the 
father, in refusing to purchase the release of his violated daugh- 
ter is somewhat unnatural ; and some will object to the slrange 
perversity of feeling which urges the robber to solicit the 
dreadful privilege of becoming w^ executioner of his mistress* 
Yet this, we doubt not, would be the natural and necessary 
result of all the previous circumstances. The death of the 
girl is inevitable ; and to a soul of stern temper, heated by im-^ 
petuous affections, and stung by the sense of his mistress's, 
dishonour, it must be a painful consolation, to have converted, 
by an act of self-devotion, a murder to a sacrifice. However 
this may be, we cannot here avoid inserting the whole passage 
which describes, with great power, the catastrophe of the' 

story. 

*^ I hastened to seize my prey. There was a forlorn kind of triumph at 
having at lengfth become her exclusive fMJssessor. 1 bore her off into the- 
thickness of the forest. She remained in the sarr*^ state of inse'nsibtli- 
ty and stupor. I was thankful that she did not recollect me ; for bad she 
once murmured my name, f should have been overcome. She slept at 
length in the -arms of him who was to poniard her. Many were the con- 
flicts I underwent before I could bring myself to strike the blow. My heart 
had became sore by the recent conflicts it had undergone, and I dreaded 
lest, by procrastination, some other should become her executioner. When 
her repose had continued for some time, I separated myself gently from heri 
that 1 might not disturb her sleep, and seising suddenly her ponuurdypluog- 
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•d it into bcr bowm. A painful and concentrated nwurmw, botwitiioat 
anj ooovnlaiTe movement, accompanied ber last sigh.— iio penabed this on- 
i»rtnnate.* 

A notice of the homorous or mixed articles, particalariy of 
fliose io the fourth part, which contains several admirable talet 
in a style of genaine Knickerbockerism, we reserve for a fu- 
ture opportunity, on which occasion, we shall freelj enter our 
ebjections to some of the lighter stories in the three first parts* 



■OEACB. KPODa t. 

Pieatures of a Cmmiry JUfih 

Happy the man, remote from toil and caie» 

As in the gulden age men were ; 
Who ploughs his natire field with his own team, 

And hath no debts of which to dream ! 
Who starts not to tlie trump's shrill reveill^e. 

Nor riews with fright the raging sea ; 
Shuns the hoarse forum and the haughty gate 

Of wealth, and of the vulgar great : 
Well pleased around hispoplara tall to twine 

The tendrils of the wedided vine ; 
To prune the useless shoots, and in their place 

Engraft a more prolific race. 
In the far deepening yale, wandering at ease, 

Jojous his lowing herds he sees i 
In shining jars the clear pressed honey pouit. 

Or gathers in his fleecy stores ; 
Or when dame Autumn rears her honoured head, 

With her ripe fruitage garlanded. 
Large drooping from the boughs, the yellow pear 

And purple grape reward his care ; 
Thy Totire gift. Priapus ! Sylvan, thine, 

Protector of the bounding line ! 
How sweet to lie, neath some old oak reclining. 

Or where the tall grass round is twining ; 
Through its tall banks the still stream glides along, 

Birds wake their sadly pleasing song. 
And fountains near their munnuring descant keep, 

Inviting calm and holy sleep ! 
But winter comes, at thundering Jove^ coBomand* 

With storms and snows in either*hand : 
Then oo the savage boar the dogs are set, 

And drive him to the entangling net ; 
Or for the glutton thrush he lays his snares, 

And light extended gins prepares ; 
Here caught, the trembling puss, the stranger crane 

Give sport in hoary winter'^ reign. 
Who thus employed, has time or wish to prore 
Hie pangs and cares of omd lore ? 



But ah! riioold some chaste dsupe Minn Hit Ju^ 
' Whose home aikf children Were her all, 
(Uke fhilr Sahioa, or the hrowner hrid^. 

Gracing the swift Apalian^s side,) 
Who bids the sacred hearth more brightly ban. 

Against the weaiy man^ retam,*- 
Folds up the herd r^fht g^ her cares to meet, 

And drains each well distended teat, — 
Then from the well loved cask the wine dnws fortht 

Cheering, though of little worth, — 
And joyous, for her lord, with actire seal. 

Prepares the frugal, unhoaght meal— 
With such, nor Loorine oysters more IM priWr 

Nor turbot of majestic sice, 
Nor scarcer fish, if any* winter bore, 

From eastern waters near our shore. 
Not Afric^s fowl could proye a daintier treatt 

Nor Asia^ partridge seem ndore street. 
Than the ripe olires hanging thick and I0W9 

Plucked from the most luxuriant bough; 
Or wholesome mallows, or green sorrel, stUI 

Wandering o^ the meads at will ; 
Or the kid rescued from the wolif^ feU bitey 

Or victim lamb at festal rife. 
And at the feast, how pleasant to behold 

The flocks swift bounding to the fold; 
To mark the weary oxen dragging slow. 

With drooping necks the inverted [ioug^ ; 
And all the bouMhold slaves, a swarming banl» 

Around the gUttering lares stand. 

Thus spoke the usurer Alphius, in his thoiigfat 
^ ^ His house and farm alreadv bought, 
#\^. f^ T r ^He caUed in all his funds in tbe Ides ; but when 
. C <: ^The Calends came— ^le^loaned thqn out again. X» 

^ Q^\^'\ We have this moment been favoured, by the kindness of s 
friend, with the London Edition of the Tales of a Traveller, in 
which to our surprise we find a preface, and four tales not 
contained in the American Edition, In the preface, (which 
b dated from the Hotel de Darmstadt, cidevant Hotel de Paris, 
Mayence,) we are informed that the circumstances in the 
Adventure of the Mysterious Picture, and in the Storjr of the 
Young Italian^ are vague recollections of anecdotes related to 
the author some years since, and that the Adventure of the 
Young Painter among the banditti, is taken almost entirely 
from an authentic narrative in manuscript* 

The four tales are, ^ the Adventure of the GerQiap Student^^ 
lelated by the old gentlemao with the t^wtcd lieiut^* Ifoto* 
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riety/ * A Practical Philosopher,' (these two can scarcely be 
called tales, being little more than short essays of no great 
Talue,) and a story*— inferior in interest and finish lo Tery few 
among them all — ^ The Benighted Travellers.^ 

As our readers may not have for some time an opportanity 
of seeing the parts omitted in the American edition, we take 
the liberty of presenting them an abstract of the Adventure of 
the German Student, the latter part of which is founded, says 
our author, on an anecdote related to him, and said to exist in 
print. 

Gottfried Wolfgang is a German Student of a visionaiy 
and enthusiastic turn of mind, and ob^tinately impressed 
with the belief that there is an evil genius hanging over hiroi 
seeking to ensnare him and ensure his perdition. He is sent 
to Paris by his friends, in hopes that his mental malady will best 
be cured by the splendour and gametics uf the metropolis. First 
captivated, then disgusted by the false doctrines of the day, 
(for the stormiest period of the Revolution had just commen- 
ced,) he secludes himself in a solitary apartment in the Pays 
Latin* Here, again and again he dreams that he sees a woman 
of transcendent beauty, of whose image he becomes passionately 
and desperately enamoured. Returning home late one tem- 
pestuous night, he finds himself close by the guillotine. As he 
shrinks back in disgust and dismay, he perceives seated at the 
foot of the scafibld, a female figure, her face hid in her lap, and 
her long dishevelled tresses streaming with the rain. lie ap- 
proached her, and she raises her head, and gazes wildly at him. 
To his amaz<;ment, he sees the very face which has haunted 
him' in his dreams, pale and disconsolate, but ravishingly beau- 
tiful. He conducts her to his lodgings, where he has a better 
opportunity to contemplate her ex(|uisite and dazzling beauty. 
Her dress is black, and of great simplicity. The only orna- 
ment she wears, is a black band round her neck, clasped by 
diamonds. They are impelled towards each other by the 
influence of irresistible passion. Wolfgang was tainted with 
the new philosophy. ^' Why should we separate," said he, 
(we give the rest in the words of our author,) 

** Why should ire separate ? Our hearts are ooited ; in the eye of rea- 
son and booor we are one. What need is there of sordid forms to bind 
high souls together?" 

The stranger listened irith emotion ; she had eridently received iJlurair 
nation at the same school. 

" You hare no home nor family,** continued he ; '* let me be every thing 
to you, or rather let us be every thing to one another. If form is necessa- 
ry, form shall be observed — there is my hand. I pledge myself to you for- 
ever." '* Forever.^ said the stranger aolemnly. *• JTorvver!^ repeated 
Wolfgang. 
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Tbe Btrang^er clasped the band extended to her: ^ Then I am yoar^,* 
murrnured she, and sank opon his bosom. 

The next mornia^ the student left his bride sleeppg^, and sallied forth aft 
an early hour to seek more spacious apartmentB, suitable to the change in 
bis situation. When he returned, he found tlie stranger lying with her 
head hanging orer the bed, and one arm thrown orer it. * He spoke to her, 
but received no reply. He advanced to awaken her from her uneasy qitua- 
tion. On taking her hand, it was cold — there was no pulsation— her tace 
was pallid and ghastly. — In a word, she was a corpse. Horrified and fran- 
tic, he alarmed the house. A scene of confusion ensued. The pohce was 
summoned. As the officer of police entered the room, he started back ott 
beholding the corpse. 

** Great heaven !^ cried he, '* how did this woman come here ?** 

** Do you know any thing about her,** said }^ olfgang csageriy. 

** Do I ?^ exclaimed tlie police officer :— ** she was guillotined yestei^ 
day!" 

He stepped forward; undid the black collar roond tbe neck of tht 
corpse, and the head rolled on the floor ! 

The student burst into a frenzy. ^* The fiend ! the fiend has gained pos^ 
session of roe !" shrieked he : ^' 1 am lost forever!" 

They tried to soothe him, but in vain. He was possessed with the frights 
ful belief that an evil spirit had reanimated the dead body to ensnare binik. 
He went distracted, and died in a mad-hense* 

Here the old gentleman with tbe haunted head finished bis narrative* 

** And is this really a fact ?" said tlie inquisitive gentleman. 

•* A fact not to be doubted," replied the other. ^' 1 had it from tbe best 

authority. The student told it me hunself. 1 saw him in a mad-house at 

Paris."* 



J[ Midsummer Daxj^a Dream* A Poem, hy Edwin Athersioru^ 
Author of the Last Days of Ikrcukmeum, and Abradates and 
Panthea. London. Iiji4. 

This a wild and somewhat incoherent collection of ^ inde^ 
scribable imaginings.' The idea of deriving from a vision, a 
knowledge of the beauties and the mysteries of the fairj world 
of Fancy, is as old as poetry itself. The information obtained 
from such a source can seldom be very satisfactory, we think ; 
and where the dreamer sees nothing but incongruous magnifi- 
cence and gorgeous incompatibihties, we can scarcely expect 
to be much instructed or even much amused by his empyreal 
excursions. Mr. Atherstone, however, has contrived to atone 
for the offence of inutility by the charms of an easy, graceful, and 
fpirited versification. The language is, for the most part, po- 

* We have Als mosseat been informed that the diferepoe in the two editions 
Is owing to some delay which attended Ike MnsoirissiiM of Ike omUted wtlBlei 
to the Anerican pnblishent Ed. 
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eticalljr beautiful, and tbe imagery striking, and even dazzling. 
Forthose who are willingto be pleased without a reason, and are 
ready to approve without a rule, the Dream, we have no doubt, 
has wherewithal to stimulate a kind and sensitive imagination 
into a state of agreeable excitement. For ourselves, we freely 
acknowledge that we are very much afraid that the perusal of this 
poem has delighted us beyond the limits which a cold and 
wary criticism would allow. There is a freshness and bril- 
liancy in the descriptions, and a wild and careless vigor in the 
fictions, that captivate our judgment, and suspend the execu- 
tion of its sentences. Even in the most capricious passages, 
there comes whispering from the poet's wayward muse, a voice 
of deprecation^ which disarms us of our wish to be severe or 
even just, and contrives, by its dexterous interference, to sub* 
due us into what we fear to be very unbecoming approbation. 
As the work has not been hitherto republished in this country, 
we ought to put it m the power of our readers to judge how 
far our disposition to be pleased v/ith Mr. Atherstone has de-> 
ceived us into false and culpable complacency. The descrip- 
tion of the noon of a midsummer's day, bating some little alTec- 
tation, iseminenMy poetical. A beautiful shape, of 'stature 
more than man's,' appears to tbe dreamer, it speaks, and its 
tones have 

• — a oharni 
Like woman^ Tdice, when in the deep repote 
Of aummer^ twilight she first owns her iove.* 

The object of this angel's visit, is to inform the sleeper of the 
tpleodors and wonders of the invisible world ; and having done 
•o in language somewhat mystical, I e oifers to make the thing 
more plain by giving bim to see these inconceivable beauties. 
He is accordingly made percipient o( ^ celestial shapes invisible 
dse to man.' The poet has here availed himself freely of this 
glorious opportunity to indulge a wild and fanciful imagination 
in the license of unlimited creation. After the dreamer is fa- 
Toured with a sight of the invisible tribes of air, he is told 
that be has only setn the marvels and the mysteries of nature ; 
and that there are sounds, that earthly ears are not allowed to 
hear, as beautiful as these 6ne sights. His ears are opened, and 
be hears muaic of unutterable and inconceivable sweetness. 
There is perpetually, throughout this poem, an attempt to de- 
scribe the indescribable, which involves, of course, inevitable 
fiiilure. But the difficult may sometimes be attained in at- 
tempting the impossible ; and tbe poet very frequently suc- 
ceeds in spiriting up, by tbe potency of poetical incantation, a 
Wavitiful bat todisftinct assemblage of iailefiBite iioa|{Kniog^« 
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TTie waves 
Sent up with eyery swell a joyful roice, 
Bollingf about io multitudinous chorus : 
From the rich vales and glens delicious sounds 
Arose like exhalations ; the hill tops 
Channted aloud in the clear air; from trees. 
And herbs, and flowers, and the slow-waving graat^ 
Innumerous and perpetual melodies 
Floated about like perfume ou the air ; 
The winds were nought but music ; every cloud 
As it sailed o'er, sent a soft song to earth ; 
The murmuring of the sea-shore was a bvam 
Sung by sweet voices; every chaf<>d pebble 
Rang with a crystal tinkling as it rolled. 

This, we think, is far more beautiful than the music it de8« 
cribes would be, at least, to mortal ears ; for it strikes us that 
either the whole universe must be playing the same tune, or 
else the discord of sweet sounds would be intolerable to organa 
predisposed in favour of thirds and fifths and octaves. 

Having conferred upon this mortal super-human eyes and 
ears, the only senses which admit of due etherialization, the 
^ shape' converts him into a celestial essence : 

< 

* gifted like bis own to fly through space 

To pierce the solid, to endure the breath 
Of polar winter, or the fiercest rage 
Of fire, unharmed.* 

The spirits now fly to the north pole, where they see ^ the rage 
of polar storms,' and many other sights which prose cannot 
describe. There are magnificent beauties, too, in these ter* 
rific regions, which are, as usual, indescribably glorious. Their 
next adventure is to visit the unfathomable depths of ocean* 
Having reached the inaccessible bottom, nothing is visible to 
the ceiestialized inhabitant of earth, until the fiat of th^ spirit 
has removed the lingering imperfections of humanity. Here« 
among other things too unspeakable to mention, are the black 
and mournful wrecks of a ^ gigantic city overthrown.' This 
wa« brought about by a comet's dashing in the ^ deep of ages 
past* against the earth, and the contact of these worlds is des- 
cribed with so much strength, graphic energy, and admirable 
boldness, that we are sure that if the author could only have 
contrived to have anticipated the ^ Darkness' of Lord Byron, 
bis name would have already begun ^ virum volitare per ora,^ 
There are a great many beautiful absurdities in this poem, but 
we have not room to quote them. To those who can procure 
the book, we particularly recommend the description of the 
gradual approach of the comet to the earthj and it u with 
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great regret that we are obliged, from press of matter, to ex* 
elude it from our pages. 

Th^re is much in this tremendous picture which reminds us 
of Lord Byron^s gloomier conceptions, and much that resem- 
bles the magnificent description of Madoc^s Vojrage across the 
Atlantic. 

The reader of this poem cannot fail to be convinced that 
Mr. Atherstone is, by no means, a writer of ordinary powers, 
but that he has chosen to produce a work of that dangerous 
and doubtful character, which will sub.ect the author to the 
alternate praise and censure of ditferent classes of critics* 
While many will be inclined to look upon the poem as the 
misty evaporation of a heated imagination, some will not hesi- 
tate to pronounce it the effusion of an ardent, but ill-directed 
fancy, gazing on the visions of the world of spirits, without pos* 
sessing the wand of judgment to reduce them to order and 
obedience. 



Ptdaski vindicated from an unsupported charge^ inconsiderately 
or malignantly introduced in Judge Johnson^s Sketches, ^c. 
Baltimore. 1824. 

This pamphlet is stated to have been written by one who 
served under the celebrated Count Pulaski in our revolution- 
ary armies, and who has come forward to vindicate his memo- 
ry from what appears to be a gratuitous aspersion on the part 
of the biographer of General Greene. We insert the passage 
criticised by the author. ^^ It is a melancholy fact, of which 
few were informed, that the celebrated Pulaski, who command- 
ed the patrol, was found by General Waahington himself asleep 
in a farm house. Policy only, and a regard to the rank and 
misfortunes of the offender, could have induced the general to 
suppress the fact. Yet, to this circumstance, most probablyi 
we are to attribute the success of the enemv^s patrol, in ap- 
proaching near enough to discover the advance of the Ameri- 
can columns.^' This statement rests on the bare ipse dixit of 
the biographer. The writer of the vindication infers its want 
of truth, from the entire absence of testimony on the subject, 
and the general character of the gallant Pole. We perfectly 
agree with him, that it is incumbent on Judge Johnson to pro- 
duce the evidence on which the assertion of such extraordinary 
negligence is made, or solemnly to retract the char^'e. Otherwise 
it must be consideredi ia the words of the title page of this pam- 
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phlet as niMupported, and incpasiderately or malignant]; intro* 
duced. Pulaski must go down to posterity in the foremest rank 
of |i;;enuine patriots, the foes of tyranny and high handed usurpa- 
ation. After having fought for Poland till the last hope of her de- 
liverance was extinguished, he gained, after encountering man j 
dangers and difficulties, the shores of our infant republic ; 
where the enthusiasm which had urged him so nobly, but so 
▼ainly, to cling to the tottering fabric of his country's indepen- 
dence, was enlisted on the side of our oppressed and indignant 
nation. He received his mortal wound at the siege of Savannah. 
His corpse, from the emergency of the case, was consign- 
ed to the waves. His memory is all that is left us ; and thai we 
•re bound, in common gratitude, to cherish and protect, in the 
words of this writer, ^Mf our biographer could be thus ungrate- 
Ibl, thank heaven, the nation cannot. Witness the enthusias- 
tic reception given at this very time to her illustrious guest ; 
to one who knew, who esteemed, who admired Pulaski — to the 
gallant Lafayette.'' 



mem&nU i^LoHin Protodif and Jietrty eompiledfrom ike heti mUkorUtei; 

together toith a Svnopgu of Poetic LicenceM occurring in the VertificO' 
tionff Virgil^ a Metricallndex to the Lyrir Com/}ontionsqf Horace^ and 
the Scanning of the Mxed Trimeter and Dir§eUr Iambic$ ^ the latter 
Poety by Charles Jinthon, Atytmct Professor of Languages m Columbia 
College J J>reu>'York. 12ino. pp. 120. New-York, T. & J. Swords. 

These Elements of Latin Prosody are judiciooslj and ably compiled from 
Dr. Carey's Latin Prosody, (a valuable treatise on this too much nerlectp 
ed department of classic literature,) Gresner's Thesaums, the Port Royal 
Latin Grammar, and the excellent Grammar of Grant The metrical 
rales of Alvarez are with great propriety retained, for althoug^h we af ree 
with Mr. Anthon, that nothing can be more absurd than to compel the 
student to commit to memory the discordant and disjointed hexameters of 
Alrares, yet we are convinced that to the voluntary learner these rules 
will serve as valuable auxiliaries. The explanations, and elucidations 
of the rules are gn^®i>> ^ ^^7 ought to be,, in English ; and by this 
means Mr. Anthon has, as far as practicable, avoided all objections, and 
availed himself of all advantages. There is annexed to the prosodial 
part of the Elements, a' lucid and comprehensive exposition of the 
Tarieties of Latin versification. We have frequently regretted that the 
Treatises on Latin Metre, published in this country, seldom contained any 
thing more than a few general directions, and a bare enumeration of the 
Metres of Horace. In the present compilation, (which, by the way, we 
recommend to all such as feel inclined to revive or extend their collegiate 
reminiscences,) the illustrations are selected from the writings of Horace, 
Martial, Terence. Catullus, Seneca, Petrontus, Prudentius, Boethius, and 
Buchanan. We hope sincerely that this valuable little work #iU be stu- 
died as it deserves to be, for nothing can be more distressing than the marks 
of ignorance of the cooimonest rules of Prosody, to which our ears and 
•yes are in tiiis cooatry every where exposed. Ite m &n i iem and wira- 
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lenthi; TioleDoe geoenXij practised upon e?ery Latin woi6 wliieh admit* 
of two promufcialioDs, in enoagfa to break one% heart. It it Tain to pro* 
tend that these are trifles that deserre no consideration nor complainL 
The Yiolation «f the elementary principles of language merits reproh»» 
tion, precisely for the same reason that a breach m the laws of oroinaiT 
politeness is so sererely reprehended ; because the trifle, as it is called* 
tndicaUa some more serious deficiency. As nothing recommends a geo- 
Heman, in the ordinary interconrse of life, more than the punctilious ful- 
filment of all its little courtesies ; so the attainments of the scholar aiw 
necessarily udged of^ by his scrupulous observance of the thousand name* 
less graces «nd proprieties of langfuage. These may be called the decencies 
•f letters; and no man of taste can see them disregarded, without ascrib- 
ing to the offender a very culpable contempt for uie general interests of 
!...__. andloaming. 



SCIENTIFIC INTELLIQENCC. 

DOMESTIC 

Mneralo^. The Jeffersonite, so named, in compliment to one of our ex- 
fimidents, is ascertained not to be a new mineral species. Dr. Froost, of 
Philadelphia, from an ei^amination of its crystaline structure, has deter- 
mined it to be nothing more than a variety of that Proteus of mineralogy* 
Pynixene. 

The ore of sinc« at Steriing, occurs in such quantities that it will, at no 
distant period, be worked to great profit. An analysts of some varieties of 
that ore, by Professor Van Uxem, of Columbia, S. C. g^ves the foUowiog 
nsttit: 

Silex. - - • '- • fS.OO 
Oxide of Zinc, • • • •71.33 
Oxide of Manganese* - • tM 
Oxide of Iron, .... .67 
Loss, .... - .34 

100.00 

The mineral riches of our country are daily, we had almost said hourljr, 
4eveloped. We are sorry to learn that gold still continues to be found m 
North Carolina in laiige quantities. We saw a few days ago a mass worth 
by weight JJOO from that state. A mine of any other metal would be more ' 
valuable to the country. 

Oeology. The attention of our geologists hai latterly been directiBd to- 
wards that interesting tract of country called West Jersey. It consists en- 
tiroly of allavion, or what, in compliance with the latest fashion, we are to 
call the tertiaiy formation. It is in this region that the useful marl is so 
abundant, and its employment as a manure has within the last fifteen 
years doubled the value of land in that coimtry. The marl has recently 
been examined by Dr. Harlan of Philadelphia, and determined to be a fer- 
ruginous clay, abounding more or less with fossil shells, bones, kc The 
occurrence of iron pyrites in a large proportion, of course injures the quali- 
fy of the marl, and explains why some kinds aro injurious when used too 
freely as manure. Dr. H. supposes this fertilizing quality of marl does not 
depend upon its coosbtiog of decomposed animal substances, but rather, 
that as the soil of this region is naturally a loose sand, the marl gives con- 
flstency to the earth, and allows the vegetables to take root. 

Mr. Diets of Florida has published an acccount of a curious testaceous 
Ibnnatiun at Anastatia Island opposite bt. Augustine. This Island is ele- 
fatMl about iMtiMtabore the wat«r,aB4 ooauau untiraly of fragmentt of 
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■bellB. These upoD examinatioD proved to be all biralres, and for the most 
part of a single genus — 4rca. The fragfroents are agglutinated together, 
aoH are used as a building stone. From the appearances presented by this 
island, Mr. Dietz concludes that we have here under our own eye^ the ac- 
tual formation of a shell limestone analogous to the secondary shell mar* 
bles of Bleyberg, Killkenny, and the variegated limestone in the neigfa« 
bourhood of Hudson, New York. 

t Botany Ttie first volume of the Flora of the Northern and middle states 
by Dr. Torrey of this city has just issued from the press. The learned au- 
thor has embraced all the botanical discoveries made in this country up to 
this date, and comprised his own, which are neither few nor unimportant. 
The lovers of botany anxiously look for the appearance of his second and 
last volume. 

Zoffiogy. Mr. J. J. Audubon of New Orleans has been for the last 
twenty ^ears collecting materials for a history of the birds of this country* 
We have had an opportunity of inspecting the drawingfs for this work* 
They amount to 400 in number, and every drawing is of the size of life* 
It is estimate-l that the expense of the engraving alone, if executed in this 
country, will exceed one hundred thousand dollars. 

Chemittry, Professor Kare of Philadelphia has published a pamphlet in 
reply to Mr. VanUxem's examination of the pretended diamonds of Pro- 
fessor Hi Hi man. Professor H. maintains that the substance analysed by 
Mr Van Uxem was not the same product with that formed by professor 
Silliman. No conclusive evidence, however, is brought forward to mvali- 
date the. statement of Mr. Van Uxem, and we must continue to think that 
Professor Silliman has merely melted the metallic impurities, instead of 
fusing the charcoal itself. The subject is one which, as our readers are 
aware, rrquires the employment of intense heat ; we regret that much 
ynnecesiory warmth has been betrayed in its discussion. 

PORElGfr. 

A writer in Jameson's Edinburgh Philosophical Journal comments, at 
some length, upon the account of Perkins' steam engine, as published bj 
one of (he friends of that gentleman, in the Bibliotheque Universelle. 
** Having read tlie paper,'' the writer proceeds to state, ^' we really see 
nothing to alter the opinions we had previously formed. In place of that 
cl'ftr and philosophical exposition of causes and effects which such a sub- 
ject denands, and certainly admits of, if any real discovery has been made^ 
we are here presented with such a mass of mere theories and assumptions, 
togrther with suoh fanciful paradoxes and downright absurdities, as we 
believe have seldom been brought forward in the shape of philosophy. In- 
stead of proceeding with a plain statement of experiments and of conse- 
?|uences dedurible from them, or advancmg clearly and boldlv forward 
rom principles already known to some great and striking conclusion, the 
author is continually halting in his career and bewilders himself in a maze 
of obscure unintelligible speculation,'ingcniously contrived, one would 
think, to puzzle himself and his readers. He occasionally proceeds so 
clearly and met^iodically with iiis pnnciples that you are prepared for some 
important consequences ; instead of which you are landed in some mge- 
nious paradox — some palpable inconsistency — some result which turns out, 
after all,, mere assertion or assumption, or some obvious truth in which you 
ere surprised the author can discover any thing new or important. 

*^ We shall state in proof of what we have said, one or two as a specimeo 
of the propositions maintained by Mr. Perkins. 1. It is said, that, in the 
generator, or high pressure boiler, the heat is g^reatest at the top, and d^ 
creases towards the bottom against which the flame aod heat of the furaaoe- 
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fnincipftlly directed ; «o that while the temperature of tfie upper part 
of the bqiler is at 400 de^ree«. that of the lower parts nevt the fire, may, 
in extreme cases, be so low as 40 dcg'recs. t. Although the water ex- 
posed in this manner to the intense heat of a furnace remains permanently 
cold, yet if any crack or openinj^ shouhJ take place in the bottom of the 
boiler, within which the water is pressed with a force of at least 400 lb* 
tfo the inch, no water will issue at the opcniD|V'. The reason assigned 
for this we are unable to comprehend or to render intelligible 3. It it 
proponed to " pump back the heat** into the boiler, after it has done its cf- 
ikse of impelling the piston in the cylinder; to pump it back in the genera* 
tor, and to cause it, in this way, to act again and ag^in upon the piston ; so 
that in this manner, the author, in the fervor of his imagination, thinks it 
but reasonable to expect that an apparatus of this kind may be constructed, 
which, when once sufficiently heated, will continue to move forever, and 
to drive machinery of itself without any farther consumption o^ fuel. Ob 
looking into his desoription of (his part of the apparatus, we find the plan 
consists merely in heating the water of the generator by the waste steam 
of t)« cylinder,— a plan which has already been frequeody proposed, and 
which is indeed practised, to a certain extent, in every steam-engine in 
the kingdom.^ 

If th^ remarks have not been dictated by professional or national jealou- 
wy^ the pretensions of our ingenious countryman to the discoveryof a '* new 
principle* hare been overrate<). It will be recollected, however, that th« 
account was not written by Mr. Perkins himself, but furnished by one of 
his friends. It would .surely be nothing more than justice towards Mr. 
I*erkins to suspend our opinion until he has completed his experiments. At 
all events, the charges specified above come with an ill grace from a nation 
whose only claim to the discovery of the steam engine rests upon a rude 
^essia tha marq[aisof Salisbury's^ century of inventions* 
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WORKS Ilf PBESB. 

Lionel Lincoln, or the Leaguer of Boston, a Novel, in two volumes, be» 
ittg the first of a series of novels entitled the Legend of the Thirteen Re* 
publics.^<^harle8 Wiley. This new work, we understand, is from the 
pen of the well known author of «' The Spy,^ and will doubtless be worthy 
of his increasing reputation. t 

The Valley of Shenandoah, a Novel, in two volumes, descriptive of 
Southern scenery and manners. — Charles Wiley. 

Talcs of an American Landlord, containing Sketches of Life South of 
tiie Potomac, in two volumes l^mo.—^vV. B. Gilley. Those who have 
teen the manuscript of this work speak in very higli terms of it. 

Todd^s Johnson^s Dictionary, with Walker^ Pronunciation, in one 
▼olume, royal octavo. — William Borradaile. This work is intended to 
•upenede ViTalker's Dictionary, the imperfections of which are now gene- 
rally acknowledged. 

Rollings Aacient History, in four volumes, 8va— William Borradaile. 

Tiie Works of Robert Bums, in foui volumes. — Solomon Kmg. 

Universal Geography, or a Description of all the Parts of the World, on 
a new plan, according to the great natural divisions of t lie Globe; accom* 
yanied with Analytical, Synoptical, and Elementary Tables, By M< Malta 

Voi.n.N0.i. 11 
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Bran. Improred bj the addition of the most recent inftmnfttioD, derived 
from Tarious tources. — Wells k Lilly. — Bliss & White. 

Of this verj Falaable work, whieh is to consist of seven volumes^ one k 
already published, and executed in a style of typog^phy highly creditable 
to the publishers. 

A Peep at the Pilg^ritns in Sixteen Hundred and Thirty-six. A Tale of 
Olden Times. By the Author of Divers Unfinished Manuscripts, Ac. In two • 
yolumes.— Wells & Lilly. 

Major Long^s Second Expedition. — H. C. Carey h I. Lea. 

Memoirs of Fichard Henry Lee of Viiginia. By his Grandson Richard 
Henry Lee, in two volumes 8vo. With a portrait. 

Jefferson^ Notes on Virginia, one volume, royal 18mo. 

Digest of American Reports. In four volumes, royal 8vo. By T. J. 
Wharton, Esq. 

The Scottish Orphans, a Moral Tale, founded on an Historical Fact 
Part. II W Uder k Campbell. 

We understand that Carey k Liea of Philadelphia, have it in contempla- 
tion to reprint Sir Astley Cooper^ great work on Dislocation and Fractures* 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

The Life of Andrew Jackson, Major-General in the service of the United 
States : comprising a History of the War in the South, from the commence- 
ment of the Creek Campaign, to the termination of Hostilities before New- 
Orleans. By John Henry Eaton, Senator of the United States, one volume* 
8vo. Illustrated by a fine engraving of the Greneral. 

Astronomical Recreations : or Sketches of the Relative Position and 
Mythological History of the Constellations. Illustrated by a series of co- 
loured plates, one volume, 4to. 

Tales of a Traveller. By Geoffrey Crayon, QenL author of '' The Sketch . 
Book." *« Bracebridge Hall," *' Knickerbocker^ New-York," &c. Parts 
L II. HI. IV. 8vo. 

An Inquii7'into the Moral Character of Lord Byron. By J. M. Sim- 
mons. 

Trial of James Robertson, on an indictment for Perjury, before the Ge- 
neral Sessions of New- York, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 12th and 
13th days of October, 1824. By N. B. Blunt 

The Misrepresentations of Anna Braithwaite, in relation to the Doctrines 

Coached by Elias Hicks, together with the Refutation of the same, in a 
tter from Elias Hicks to Dr. Atle^ of Philadelphia. 

Calumny Refuted, or. Plain Facts versus Misrepresentations ; being a 
reply to a pamphlet, entitled* ^* The Misrepresentations of Anna Braith- 
waite, in relation to the Doctrines preached by fUias Hicks." 

A Letler in Dispute of the Statements of Anna Braithwaite and Elias 
Hicks, said to have been written by Ann Shipley, reprinted from the 
new- York Edition, with a Review of the same. Pamphlet, 1 2rao. 

A Catalogue of Minerals, found m the State of Vermont, and in the 
adjacent states; together with their Localities : including a number of the 
most interesting minerals, which have beeo discovered in other parts of the 
United States, airaoged alphabetically. Designed principally for the use of 
persons who have attended mineralogical lectures, in making collections 
of specimens- By Frederick Hall, Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, and Lecturer on Mineralogy, in Middlebuig College. 

An Address to the Republicans and People of New- York, Pennsyhra* 
nia, and Virginia, upon the state of the Presidential Parties. By a citizen 
of New- York. 

The Theatrical Register, containing Remarks upon the Drama. This 
Work ia pablished weekly, containing general Theatrical InteUigeoceb 
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of oelebnted Acton and Actr cawa -?icw pieces to be brought fonrani— 
Pterfonnew that are engaged, &c. &c. 

The New-Tork Monthly Chronicle of Medicine and Sargeiy, conducted 
hj an Anociation of PInrncians. 

Pulaski Vindicated from an Unsupported Chaige^ inoonsiderately or 
malignantly introduced in Judge Johinon^ Life of Greene. 

The Practical Manipulator, or American Depository of Arts and Sciences 
By Richard Willcox, Engineer, Macbiniit, &c. 

Elements of Latin ProMdy, compiled from the best authorities ; together 
with a Synopsis of Poetic Licences, occurring in the Versification of Viifril* 
a Metri^ Index to the Lyric Compositions of Horace, and the Scanning 
of the Mixed Trimeter and Dimeter Iambics of the latter Poet. By 
Charles Anthoo, Adjunct Professor of Languages in Columbia CoUege, 
New-Tork, ISma 

Swain^ Initial Book, for learning the Latin Language ; improved and 
adapted to the use of American Schools. By an experienced Teacher* 
oneTolume, 18mo. 

A Pocket Guide for the Tourist and Trayeller, along the line of the 
Canals, and the Interior Coounerce of the State of New-Tork. By Hora* 
tio Gates Spafibrd, L. L. D. Author of the Gazetteer of New-Tork. One 
volume, 18roo. 

8paffi>rd^ Gazetteer of the State of New.Toik. Second editioo, ont 
Tolume, 8fo. 

Geographical Exercises ; containing 10,000 questions for Practical Ex* 
aminaticms on the most important features of the maps of the World and 
the United States, by Melish, La^^ Map of the State of New-Tork, and 
the Maps of America, Europe, Asia and Africa, by Arrowsmith, written 
for the use of the Mechanics* Society. By Joseph C. Hart, Principal. 
One Folnme, 18mo. 

Memoirs <^tbe Pennsylvania Agricultural Society ; with Selections from 
the most approved Farmers of the United States, published by order of the 
Directors, 18^ and 1824. One volume, 8vo. illustrated by several beau- 
tiful Engravings. 

Zion^ Harp ; or a New CoUectioD of Music; notended as a companion to 
Village Hymns for social worship. By the Rev. Asakel Nettleton. One 
Tolume, 34mo. 

The Maniacs, or Fantasia of Bos Bibens ; characteristic of some of th^ 
Fanatics, who are conspiring the ruin of their country at home. By a 
West-Indian. One volume, ISmo. 

A General Abridgement and Digest of American Law, with occasional 
Notes and Comments. By Nathan Dane, L.L. D. Counsellor at Law, in 
eight volumes, roral 8vo. 

A Practical Treatise upon the Authority and Duty of Justices of the 
Peace in Criminal Prosecutions. By Daniel Davis, Solicitor General of 
Massachusetts. One volume, 8vo. 

Fecollections of the Peninsula, by the author of Sketches in India, one 
Tol. 19mo. 
Don Juan, first complete edition, with plates, 2 vols. 
The Works of sir Walter Scott, complete in seven volumes, with an 
elegant design 
The Woks of Lord Byron, complete in seven volumes. 
Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey through Russia and Siberian Tartary, 
from the Frontiers of China to the Frozen Sea and Kamtchatka ; perform- 
ed during the yean 1830, 1821, 1822, and 1823; by Capt JobaDundas 
CochraM, IL N. 
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Charlton^ !l«poiia of Cases argued and detenmned in Che Soperkr 
Court of the state of Geor^a. 

American Popular Lessons, chieflj selected from the writings of Mrs, 
Barbattld, IMiss fidg'wortb, and other approred authors. Fourth fiditknu 

Some Further Facts in Vision, by Edward C. Cooper, M. D. 

REPUBLICATIONS. 

The Genuine Works of Flarius Josephns, the Jewish Historian : ooo- 
taining^ twenty books of the Jewish Antiquities, seven books of the Jewish 
War« and the life of Josephus, written by hin;i8elf. Translated from the 
orififinal Greek According to Rarercamp^ accurate edition, together with 
explanatory notes and observations ; parellel texts of scripture ; the true 
chronology of the several histories ; an account of the Jewish coins, 
weights, and measures ; and a complete index Embellished with superb 
engravings. By the late ^Villiam vVhistoR, M A. professor of mathemat- 
ics in the University of Cambridge, ftc &c. Revised and illustrated with 
Dotes, by the Rev. Samuel Burder, A. M. of Clare Hall. Cambridge ; lec- 
turer of the United Parishes of Christ Church, Newgate Street, and St. 
Leonard, Foster Lane, London; Chaplain to his Royal Flighness'the Duke 
of Kent ; and Author of Oriental Customs, &c. kc. In four volumes. 

Reminiscences of Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln^s Inn. With a Letter 
to a Lady on ancient and modem music. From the fourth London edition. 
<me volume tfmo. 

The Cataract of the Ganges : or, the Rajah^s Daughter. A grand Melo- 
Prama, in Two Acts. As performed at the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane, 
anod at the New- York Theatre. By W. T. Moncrief, Esq. author of 
*< Monsieur Tonson,** &c. Sfc. 

The Economy of the E)'es ; Precepts for the improvement and preserva- 
of the sight ; plain rules which will enable all to judge exactly when, and 
what spectacles are best calculated for their eyes ; Observations on opersi 
glasses at theatres, and an account of the Paocratic Magnifer, for doubla 
stars and day telescopes. *< Qui visum, vitam dat.*' By WilUam Kitchi- 
ner, M. D- Author of the Cook^s Oracle, &c. kc. &c. One volume 18 ino» 
plates. 

A view of the Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion. By Soam« 
Jenyns. ** Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.** A new editioa 
one volume 18 mo. 

A Dictionary of Select and Popular Quotations, which are in daily use;^ 
taken from the Latin, French, Greek, Spanish and Italian languages, to- 
gether with a copious collection of law.maxims and law terms. Tratnslated 
into English, with Illustrations Historical and Idiomatic. By D. E. Madoiw 
nel. Fourth American edition, corrected, with additions, one vol. It mo. 
Indocti discant, ament meminisse periti. '* He has been at a great feast 
of languages, and stolen all the scraps.** Shaksp. 

A Discourse of Church Government, wherein the Rights of the Church 
and the supremacy of Christian princes, are vindicated and adjusted. Bj 
John Potter, D. D. Bisbpp of Oxford, and afterwards Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. First American edition, one vol. 8 vo. 

Body and SouL A Novel in two volumes. First American from th* 
third English edition* 

The works of W. Paley D. D. complete in five volumes, to which is pre- 
fixed a life of the Author. 

Cobbett*^ Cottage Economy, containing information on all subjects use* 
fnl to domestic economy in the country* 

The Elements of Pleas in Equity, with precedents of such Pleas. Bj 
John Beames, Es^. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at law. Translator of Qlem- 
Tille, &c. 
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Tiles or a Traveller. By GeoflVey Cnij5iK, Ctent Juth^r 
of -'ih Sketch Book,^^ '* BracebriJge HrrH.^^-^Hinickerbock' 
er\^ .Vea-ForV *'c, PliiTadelphia, H. C. Carey i !• Lea. 

13-24. 

In our last number, we undertook to discuss in the present, 
tho merits of those tales of our author into which thr humo- 
rous enters as a principal ingredient. The success of Salma* 
g'iPcii, of the history of New- York, and of the livelier stories 
coMidi r.rd m the Sketch Book and in Braccbrid^e Hall, gave 
re. son lo believe, that the pencil of Geofl'rey Crayon was par- 
ti i:ii la r!y adapted to the delineation of the humorous incidents 
of humble life. He soon came to be considered as the very 
Tenien» of storytellers, and no one sat down to the perusal 
of a tMJe with a quaint title ^ from the papers of the late Mr* 
Ivijickerbocker,^ without preparing his zygomatics for perpetu- 
al vibration. With these large expectations' of laughter-mo- 
ving narrative, no wonder if we have been disappointed with 
niaiiy of the stories rehearsed in the volumes before us. Not 
bcrause they are not excellent of their kind, but because they 
are not of the kind we anticipated. They are all of them fine 
sketches, spirited ehauchesy full of life, truth and genius. But 
wehaxe, unfortunately, aires dy seen finished pieces from Geof- 
frey Crayon's pencil ; and we are therefore not likely to be 
8atL<fied with what are little more than cro^ttis. And yet 
we are not sure but that this dissatisfaction is altogether the 
fault of our own unreasonableness. What ri&;ht have we to 
ex|>ec(*that an author shall exhibit his proJuctions in the order 
of their interest or value. Can we with propriety ask, that 
the publication of his writings be delayed until he means to 
write no more ; or is he bound to withhold from the press a 
beautiful but unpretending composition, because it does not 
equal or excel the last product of his intellect ? Will it be 
pretended that all the pieces from the chisel of Chantrey, pro- 
duced since his ^ Children' or his ^ John Rcnnie,' are so many 
failures, because they are not equal to his masterpiece? Must 
Benvenuti give us nothing but such chefs ePauvre as the Conte 
Ugolino, in order to sustain his reputation ; and is Weber 
bound, under penalty of the forfeiture of his fame, to publish 
nothing inferior to the Freischutz ? There is nothing so dis- 
gusting,'we think, as the perpetual cant of tea-table critics 
about an author's ' falling off,' as they call it. Whenever these 
perspicacious dicasts are puzzled by a call for their opinions, 
they find an admirable refuge in depreciating generalities* 
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< Not so good as the last,' ^ a failure on the whole,' ' the author 
is writing himself out,' ' his reputation has injured him, we 
think,' and such hke elaborate animadversions. In the opi« 
nioD of these ^ laudatores acti,' Sir Walter Scott has gradually ^ 
descended from Waverly to Redgauntiet, and if he were to 
write as many novels as would till the shelves and cases of the 
Vatican, they would find the same degeneration pervading the 
whole series. The intellectual sense seems sometimes liable 
to a delusion, similar to that to which the blin^^ded novice 
is said to be exposed, in being initiated into some of the mys- 
teries of masonry. He is made to believe that he is descend- 
ing step by step into interminable depths, and when the band- 
age is removed from his eyes, discovers that he stands upon a 
level with the place from which he started. 

Another circumstance which has its effect in biassing the judg- 
ment of the critic, (and we speak of the critic who does not 
publish, as well as of him who does,) is the common propensity 
to apply, in the estimate of the merits of a second production, 
a standard of excellence derived from an examination of the tirst* 
In most of the imitative arts, few, we think, would be guihy of 
the palpable injustice of subjecting all the works of an artist, 
of whatever variety of character and object, to a test which is 
furnished by the study of his masterpiece, and of course, only 
applicable to the kind of which tnis may chance to be a case. 
And yet in imaginative writing, it seldom happens, we believe, 
that an author is judged, with a due regard to the object of his 
literary labor. In undertaking, for example, to determine the 
merit of the Tales now before us, some have gravely and so- 
lemnly applied a criterion of excellence, fitter to ascertain the 
value of ^n epic poem or a treatise on morals, than to furnish 
a correct estimate of the skill of the author, in the composi- 
tion of a few lively sallies of an unpretending imagination. 
But how are we to know (it will be said) the design of the au- 
thor, unless he avows it hinxself ? We believe that at present, 
this warning is generally given by the writer in a preface, but 
as this is a part of his book which is seldom honored with a 
perusal, he loses, for the most part, the benefit of this explana- 
tion. At all events, however, the reader can ascertain the ob- 
ject, if object there is, from the general style, character and 
tone of the production ; and is consequently bound to include 
a consideration of this intention in his estimate of the value 
of the work. That the value of the species of writing, of 
which the present Tales constitute examples, is inferior in prac- 
tical utility and literary dignity, to others which have already 
exercised the talents of our author, we are willing to admit. 
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But in their way, a large proportion of them, are precisely 
what they ought to be— quaint, humorous and fanciful ; full of 
kind thoughts and cheerful images ; with no object in view be- 
yond the calling up of gentle emotions and pleasurable sympa* 
thies ; and abundantly successful in these humble pretensions, 
where the reader comes prepared to the perusal, devested of 
the unaccommodating gravity of fastidious cynicism. In 
every page there is much to attract, to divert and to amuse us, 
if we are only if^illing to be pleased. At every instant, we 
are presented with a new and sprightly similitude, gently dis- 
posing the features to a smile of mingled pleasure and sur- 
prise ; or one of those happy illustrations, which giv|e us a bet- 
ter insight into character, than the most elaborate portrait of 
a more unskilful delineator. How lively, for instance, is the 
description of the after-dinner conversation at the old Baro- 
net's Hall. 

■ 

** Some of the briskest talkers, who had gfiren tongne sa bravely at the 
first barst, fell fast asleep ; and noDe kept on their way but certain of thoae 
lonfr-wioded prosers, who, like short legged hounds, worry oo unnoticed at 
the bottom of conversation, but are sure to be in at the death." 

With what life and effect the interrogatory gentleman is des- 
cribed as 

<« One of those incessant questfcmers, who seem to have a craving, un- 
healthy appetite in conversation ; never satisfied with the whole of a sto* 
Tj ; never laughing when others laughed, and always putting the joke to the 
question ; never enjoying the kernel of the nut, but pestering himself to 
get more out of the shell ** 

How graphic is that same whimsical twist, which the elderly 
gentleman with a knowing look could give to his flexible nose, 
when he wished to be waggish. And who does niiBste sitting 
before him, in almost palpable existence, the old gentleman, 
one side of whose face was no match for the other. 

" The eyelid drooped and hung down like an uuhinged window shutter. 
Indeed, the whole side of his head was dilapidated, and seemed like the 
wing of a house shut up and haunted. TU warrant that side was well stuff- 
ed with ghost stories." 

In ^the Adventure of my Uncle,' which we undertake to 
like, in opposition to those who have advised us to the con- 
traiy, nothing can be tiner and more spirited than the few traits 
that portray the ' meagre and tiery postillion, with tremendous 
jack boots and cocked hat,' and the little Marquis, with his 
pair of powdered aUes de pigeon that seemed ready to fly away 
with his sallow thin visage. Who can possibly read without 
chattering the description of the old chateau, with all its for- 
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Dial and freezing appurtenances ? How charmingly grotesque is 
the picture of the JlfarcA^Wno ' putting on one of the old helmets 
that were stuck up in his hall, though his head no more filled 
it than a dry pea its pease cod V And theti his little beetle eyes 
sparkling from the bottom of the iron cavern with the bril- 
liancy of carbuncles — how striking an effect is produced by 
this single touch of our author's wonder-working crayon. We 
hardly know an instance in which serious emotion and honest 
sympathy is more etfectually excited by an image naturally lu- 
dicrous, than in the following short passage, descriptive of the 
fate of this little fiery-hearted Frenchman. 

" Poor little Marquis ! He was one of that handful of gallant courtiers, 
who made such a devoted, but hopeless stand in the cause of their sovereig-n, 
io the chateau of the Tuilleries, against tlie irruption of the mobi on the sad 
tenth of Aug^ust. He displayed tliC valor of a preux French cavalier to 
the last ; flourished feebly his little court sword with a sa-sa ! in fare of 
a whole legion o( sans-cuhUes ; but was pinned to the wall like a butt<'rf1y, 
bv tfa^ pike of a poiasarde, and his heroic soul was borne qp to heaven on his- 
ailes de pigeon.^ 

Nothing but the happiest skill combined with the truest and 
most delicate taste, could have succeeded in conciliating into 
such eifective harmony the elements of sprightly with the as- 
sociations of serious imagery. The above example is only 
one out of a thousand, in which our author has exhibited his 
skill in working out sobriety of sentiment from what may be 
called the materials of smiles. All this is done, in every in- 
stance, with a delusive appearance of facility. He takes a 
coal and a piece of brotvn paper, and strikes off with a few 
free, and apparently fortuitous touches, a sketch, in which the 
ignorant or prejudiced see nothing but what they believe they 
can easily surpass ; but which they, who make the attempt, 
find, in spite of its seeming simplicity, far beyond the reach of 
imitation* 

It would be entering too minutely into prolix analyses, to 
enumerate all the characteristic minutise which bespeak and 
attest the true hand of the master. We must hasten, besides, 
through our notice of the Tales, in order to confine this arti* 
cle within its necessary limits. With the ' Adventure of my 
Aunt,^ we must frankly confess ourselves rather disappointed* 
The incident on which it is grounded is as trite as it is trifling, 
and can scarcely be turned to account in the ablest of hands. 
There is, besides, a want of delicacy in the story, which we 
would cheerfully forgive in the satyrist professed, but which 
offends us, from the pen of a writer who is accustomed to con- 
suit, on all occasions, the nicest proprieties of language and al- 
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lusion. That the widow of a sickly first husband should be 
read/ to escape from her weeds into the arms of a roystering 
squire, we most potently and powerfully believe, for we have 
lived enough in the world to know that it is perfectly in na* 
ture ; but then, ^ we hold it not honesty to have it thus set down' 
by an amiable and charitable moralist. For the same reason, 
we strongly object to the next story, ^ The Bold Dragoon, or 
the Adventure of my Grandfather,^ and we think it a x)ity that 
the effect of such admirable humor as pervades the gr^later part 
of this tale should be spoiled by the admixture of unnecessary 
indecency. We are by no means fastidious in /natters of this 
sort, and have laughed with the friendliest good will at the storj 
of the Nervous and Stout Gentleman ; but we doubt whether 
even the magic charm of Mr. Irving's inimitable sportiveness 
can disarm us of the displeasure we feel, when we hear Attn v^U 
lude in mirthful and not very ambiguous language, to the jjMiy 
orgies of a brothel.* So little is indecency the forte oMlr. 
Irving, that it generally happens that where he violates deco- 
rum, he violates the probabilities of nature nearly in an equal 
degree. Whatever favorable impression the Bold Dragoon's 
impudence and uproar might produce among the women of the 
tavern, it would do any thing rather than conciliate the af- 
fections of the quiet, peaceful, phlegmatic Dutchmen, who 
were the prior occupants of all the comforts and accommoda- 
tions of the inn. With these grains of allowance the story is 
exquisitely told, and the description of the dancing mania 
among the furniture is perfect in its way. We are not suffi- 
ciently versed in legendary lore, to know whether the idea 
of this supellecticary revel is original or not; but if it is, it is 
one of the happiest and merriest among all the queer notions 
that were ever conceived by the lover of household supersti- 
tions and *• Deutsche VolkemdrchenJ^ 

Among the stories in the second part, we are compelled 
(once more, in reluctant opposition to far better judges) to pre- 
fer to the *' Young Man of Great Expectations,' all the other 
tales in the volume. In the articles entitled ^ Literary Life,' 
* A Literary Dinner,' ' The Club of Queer Fellows,' and * the 
Poor Devil Author,' there is a fund of ^ infinite jest and most 
excellent fancy.' What can be better than the disposition of 
the ^ guests at the publisher's table.' 

** A popular poet bad the post of honor, oppoaite to whom was a hot- 
pressed traveller in quarto, with plates. A grave looking antiquarian, 
who had produced several solid works» which were much quoted and litUe 
read, was treated with great respect, and seated next to a neat dressj gen- 
tleman in black, who had written a thin, genteeli hotpressed octavo on 
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Solitica) economy, that was getting ioto fashion. SeTeral ^ree volume 
uodecimo .meo of fair currency were placed about the centre of the ta* 
ble ; while the lower end was taken up with small poets, translatorSi and 
authors, who had not as yet risen into much notice.** 

Or what can be better expressed than the poor devil au- 
thor's dislike of fine dinners ? 

** I bate your fine dinners ; there^a nothing^, sir, like the freedom of a chop 
j^use. Pd rather any time have m> steak and tankard among my own 
set, than drink claret and eat venison with your cursed civil elegant com* 
panv, who never laugh at a good joke from a poor devil tor fear of its beings 
vulgar. A g(xxl joke grows io a wet soil ; it flourishes in low places, but 
withers on jour d d high dry grounds. I once kept high company un- 
til I nearly ruined myself; I grew so dull, vapid and genteel. Nothing 
saved me but being arrested by my landlady, and thrown into prison; where 
A course of catch clubs, eight penny ale, and poordevil company, manured 
my mind, and brought it back to itself again.** 

The Green Arbour Court is touched off with the pencil of 
Van Ostade himself; and Goldsmith, we beheve, could scarcely 
have given us so lively and so ludicrous a narrative of the Sun- 
day confusion of Canon bury Castle. The scene between the 
author of Jack Straw and the eagle nosed highwayman, whom 
be took for^ poet or philosopher, is an excellent pendant for 
the dialogue in the Vicar of Wakefield between Doctor Prim- 
rose and Ephraim Jenkinson at Welbridge fair. 

With *' Buckthorne^ we are half disposed to quarrel. It if 
pregnant, we allow, ' with flashes of merriment,' and gambols 
of fancy; full of life, spirit and variety ; and not unsuccessful 
in the delineation of character. But the incidents are strung 
on a thread of very indifferent plot, without order, probabihty 
or art ; and liable to ail the objections against wantof coheren* 
cy and want of proportion. The chances and changes in the 
story succeed without suggesting each other, and the whole is 
thus made a tissue of good things, without being a good thing 
itself. This imperfection is not felt in Le Sage's Gil Bias, in 
consequence of the length of the work ; which enabled the au- 
thor to make almost every chapter a story by itself; and be- 
sides there are very few readers who take the trouble to in* 
quire, to what extent the laws of the epopoeia have been obser- 
ved in the conduct of the fundamental fable, provided their ca- 
riosity has been alternately and repeatedly excited and allayed 
by each of the portions of story which make up the whole. In 
^ Buckthorne,' however, th^ case is quite different The in- 
cidents are so short and unimportant in themselves that they 
ought to be made secondary and subordinate to the objects of an 
obvious plan, the absence of which must inevitably be felt and 
complained of, where the story is so limited in size, as to be 
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easily comprehended at a glance. There are maDymorceaux, 
however, of great merit and much beauty in this story. The 
lamentation of Buckthome over his molher*s grave is one of 
tliein, and strongly reminds us of several exquisite passages in 
the ** Rural Funerals,' one of the finest articles in the Sketch 
Bo >k. The allusions and similitudes are also unusually happy* 
Backthonie's uncle, with his cold, still, immoveable pique, ly- 
ing at the bottom of his heart like a stone in a well ; the proud 
rich Squire, who was so pleased when th<* e^es ot the congrega- 
tion turned to his ^ grand pew,^ every time that the parson 
spoke of the difficulty of a rich man's entering the kingdom of 
heaven; Iron John, letting out his sentences from his rusty 
jaws, as he did the old family carriage out of the reluctant iron 
gates of the \)'ark ; the fat and conseijueutial manager, coming 
out of the fracas on the stage ^as sublime a wreck as the San- 
tissima Trinidad,' are all fine and felicitous conceptions. 
Nothing can be more striking than the picture of the miserable 
author whose beautiful productions are so aptly compared to 
the silken webs of Persia spun from the bowels of a miserable 
worm ; nor any thing more poetical, we think, than the image 
of the lark ^ rising upward to the skies, and leaving, as it wci^y 
a stream of song behind him as he rose.' 

In the story of the Strolling Manager, there is little that ii 
novel in matter or in manner ; and we wonder no less that Mr. 
Irving should have chosen a subject so exhaused, as that he 
should have taken so little trouble to compensate, b) the dex- 
terous disposition of unpromising materials, for the common- 
place character of the incidents themselves. 

In the third part of the ^ Tales,' we are presented with a se- 
ries of adventures occurring at ^the Inn at Terracina.' These 
stories contain, we think, a smaller proportion of Mr. Irving's 
distinguishing beauties and defects, than are to be found with- 
in the same compass, in any other part of his writings. Thej 
exhibit less care and attention ; and consequently less of that 
grace, propriety and polish, than are found in the least finish- 
ed pages of Bracebridge Hall or the Sketch Book. The land- 
lord is but indilferently drawn, without a single trait to give 
him locality or character. The Eiglishman, however, who 
is the hero of the tale, is very English indeed, being construct- 
ed according to the most approved recipes. 

** He was tall, stout, and well made ; dressed with neatneas and preci- 
sion, wore a travelling cap of the color of gingerbread, and bad rather an 
iiohar>py expression about the corners of his month; partly from not bar- 
ing yet made his dinner, and partly from not having been able to ^ on at 
a greater rate thaa seven miles an bovr.'* 
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He 18, according to prescription, exceedingly suspicions, and 
in constant apprehension of invisible impositions. He refuses 
to eat, because he is afraid that the landlord is laying plots to 
gain his custom. He casts a side glance of suspicion at a 
young Venetian who politely invites him to dinner, and is con- 
vinced from his civility that he must have a design upon his 
purse. He finds fault with every thing at dinner, and ^ feeds and 
growls, like a cat eating in company.^ He wonders, with 
cockney simplicity, ^why the police does not interfere and 
root out the robbers^ that infest the road to Fondi. One 
trait of John Bullism is too decidedly good to omit. The 
party are setting out on their journey to Fondi. 

" The Englishman gave orders to Joboashe packed away the thousand and 
one indispensable conveniences of the night, double loaded his pistols with 
great Mong froid, and deposited them in the pockets of the carriage. The 
fair Venetian now came up with a request made in her dulcet tones, that 
he would permit their carriage to proceed under protection of his esc irt 
The Eng^lishman, who was busy loading another pair of pistols for his ser- 
vantt and held the ramrod between his teeth, nodded assent as a matter of 
<M)urse, but without lifting up his eyes. The fair Venetian was not accus- 
tomed to such indifference. *' O Dio l^ ejaculated she softly as she re- 
tiredi '< come son freddi questi Inglesi." 

All these unamiable features in the Englishman's character 
are only intended to heighten the effect of the- sudden develop- 
ment of his extraordinary generosity and courage. The ca- 
tastrophe IS very well managed, bating a little melodramatic 
extravagance. The party is attacked by a formidable corps 
of banditti. The Englishman, according to the law in that 
case made and provided, performs miracles of valor, and res- 
cues the fair Venetian at the hazard of his life. Overwhelm- 
ed with gratitude, she throws herself into his arms. 

^ Never was man more embarrassed by the embraces of a fine woman. 

'* My deliverer, my angel !^ exclaimed she. 

** Tut! tut!^ said the Englishman. 

<< You are wounded l^ shrieked the fair Venetian, as she saw the blood 
upon his clothes. 

«* Pooh — nothing at all !" 

<< O Dio \^ esclaimed shoi clasping him again round the neck and sob- 
bing on his bosom. 

" Pooli" ! said the En^ishman, looking somewhat foolish, '< this is aU non- 
sense." 

All the tales contained in the fourth part turn upon the 

!)opular tradition, (for even in America, we begin to have our 
egends) of Captain Kidd the Pirate, and the treasure he is 
said to have buried in various parts of New-York and New 
England. We have been repeatedly requested by many good 
friends, whose opinions we esteem only second to our own, 
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not to be pleased with this fourth part. Feeling all possible 
disposition to listen to advice, and not always unwilling to fol- 
low it, we made^an honest attempt to dislike the legends of 
the Money Diggers, but all to no purpojKj. In justification of 
oiir want of success in this praiseworthy undertaking, we shall 
briefly enumerate the causes that have compelled us to be 
pleased in spite of our exertions to the contrary. 

in the first place, then, we endeavoured, according to the 
good counsel we received, to keep constantly in mind, that 
these stories neither squared the circle nor discovered the lon- 
gitude, and that therefore it was quite unphilo^ophical to be 
pleased with them. We also recollected what our advisers had 
said abo'it the shortness of the Tales ; and reflected duly on the 
impropriety of being gratified with the perusal of adventures 
not more than thirty pages long. We moreover made some 
efibrt to convince ourselves that nothing could be more impro- 
per than to like such vulgar things as are contained in these 
narrations — Tom Walker and his wife, Ramm Rapelye, Pee- 
chy Prauw Van Hook, and Mud Sam, the fisherman. How 
low, we endeavoured to opine, how low it is to look with plea- 
sure on a picture of low life ; how unseemly it is to be smiling 
with delight over stories in which not a single gentleman makes 
his appearance. All these sagacious reflections we made in 
due form, and with proper submission ; but literary faith can- 
not always be commanded. It struck us most forcibly that 
there is something in this world desirable beside the main 
chance ; something agreeable and proper beside preachments 
and saws ; that much innocent and useful entertainment may 
be furnished by a man whb can neither drain a marsh nor build 
a steamboat ; 9nd that readei's, in short, may get heartily tired 
of the choicest speculations on the gravest of sciences. In 
the midst of our struggles against the abominable heresy of ad- 
miring our countryman's writing, a suspicion arose that it was 
not quite fair to insist upon the regular forms of gratifying taste ; 
and we could not distinctly comprehend how a story in- two 
volumes must necessarily be twice as good as a story in one. 
As for the sin of preferring a spirited narrative of Low Dutch 
adventures to the lofty rehearsal of illustrious crimes and mag- 
nificent follies, we could not help thinking that to sneer at the 
humble materials from which we derived our enjoymnit, was 
very little wiser than to quarrel with a supper of ousters be- 
cause they rank low in the order of animals^ or to scorn a 
warm comfortable bed, because the feathers are plucked from 
the back of a goose. It occurred to us, moreover, that we 
may gaze with satisfaction on a ' Flemish fair,' by Hemskerck, 
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without tainting our gentility, or losing our good name ; and 
so far did we carry our beterodoxical opinions, that we ventur- 
ed to apprehend that we might greatly admire one of Brouw- 
er's drolls or prison pieces, and no man^s pockets be in 
danger for it. To confess the worst of our oiiences, we do 
not know but we preferred this fourth part to all the 
others, partly because the scene is laid in Massachusetts and 
New- York ; names at which some of our readers, we dare 
say, will turn up their sentimental noses, but which to us have 
a charm far beyond such powerful polysyllables as Ardnamur- 
chan or Bealanambo. 

But to proceed from generalities to instances. — We have 
seen nothing in the Sketch Book (not even Rip Van Winkle) 
nor in the Humorists (not even the Stout Gentleman,) and not 
many things in Diedrich Knickerbocker's History itself, that 
surpasses in excellent humor and admirably picturing the 
scenes and adventures detailed in this charming Httle volume* 
When was Hell Gate or Hellegat (he shall have it as he 
pleases) so strikingly and almost audibly painted before ? How 
graphic, how descriptive, how phantasmagoric we may say, is 
every touch of our countryman's pencil, when bis subject is 
American Butchery. By the way, we wish exceedingly to 
know why he will say nothing of the Pirate's Spuke or the 
Devil's Stepping Stones. We entreat him, by the manes of 
Wouter Van'Twiller, not to conceal from the world the in- 
valuable things he has discovered about these two matters. 
If he does, these wonderful traditions will be utterly lost. 
As for Matms Conkhn's widow at Frog's Neck, she recollects 
nothmg about the Pirate's Ghost. Of this we can assure Mr. 
Irving, inasmuch as we have been to that scene of old events 
and odd doings, in propria persona, expressly to inquire into 
the fact. We made a great search too, among the papers be- 
lon</iug to the New- York Hi^torical Society for that same 
learned memoir about the Devil and the Stepping Stones, but 
we are sorry to say, that upon application to the shelves of the 
library of that institution we found out — what we mean to keep 
secret. 

In the mean time we are abundantly thankful for the authen- 
tic details our author has given us, touching the life of Kidd 
the Pirate, and the other traditions of the i^le of Mannahata. 
We cheri?h, with infinite atiection, the legendary stories of 
New Amsterdam ; and we cannot tell how pleased we are to 
find that those records, which were once so crude and un- 
manageable, are now ripening and mellowing into delightful 
maturity ; and we only regret that we live at least two centu- 
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ries too soon to behold the materials of story, besprinkled and 
bespeckled with the dustiness and rustincss of genuiuc anti- 
quity. 

The Devil and Tom Walker, although not quite perfect in 
its parts, is full of strong points, and lino, touches. The nig- 
gardly poverty*^ of Tom and tiic tcnnagant blustering and 
clamorous clapper-clawing of his rib is worked up to ihc life. 
That Proteus the Devil is here made to assume a new shape, 
which we think is a very near approach to the true beau ideal 
of that formidable personage. People may say what they 
please about the Satan of Milton ; we never will believe th^t 
old Scratch is such a fine looking fellow as he has described 
him. No, we are convinced that his portrait by Geoffrey 
Crayon is far the best likeness. Then the tough battle be- 
tween Mrs. Walker and the Devil — how well is it told, without 
any description at all, by the ' prints of cloven feet deeply 
stamped about the tree,' and the handfuls of hair that had been 
plucked by the vigorous fingers of the shrew from the curly 
black shock of old Sam. The progress of Tom in iniquity is 
quite according to nature ; and nothing could be better ima- 
gined than the making the acme of wickedness consist in the 
abominable crime of increasing the per-centage of loans in ^ 
proportion to the badness of the pledge of re[)ayment. By" 
the bye, we are told that there are such wicked people in this 
very city of New-York, as talk about having laws passed to 
let people ask any thing they plea&e for the use of their money. 
Let these men beware. Do they think that old Nick will per- 
mit them to meddle with his rights and his privileges ? Never ; 
and besides, what a terrible thing it would be. Every broker in 
Wall Street would ask at least a thousand percent, for his mo- 
ney, and the poor man that cotildnot or would not repay, would 
never be able to borrow. We hope that these new-fangled 
notions will never prevail in a free and enl-ghtened communi- 
ty like ours, and that every cruel usurer may meet with the 
fate of Tom Walker. 

But the best of the stories, we think, is the one that is told 
by the veritable John Josse Vandermoere — the story of that 
excellent bui^her, Wolfert Webber by name, along with the 
glorious episode of Mud Sam the Fisherman. Wolfert is a 

S genuine New Nederlander, the last, we may say, of the faith- 
iii adherents to the ancient regime of Nieuw Amsterdam. 
And then Amy, that lovely moot bloemtje! — who would forgive 
us, if we omitted the description of this charming Dutch beau- 
ty in the words of John Josse himself? 
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*^ Hfow her blue eyes grew deeper and deeper, aod her cherry lips red- 
der and redder; and bow she ripened and ripened, and rounded and niund- 
ed in the opening^ breath of sixleen summery, until, in her seyenteentb 
spring, she seemed ready to burst out of her boddice, like a half-blown 
rose-bud. 

** Ah, well-a-day ! could T but show her as she was then, tricked out on a 
Sunday morning', in the hereditary finery of the old Dutch clothes press, of 
which tier mother had 'confided to her the key. The wedding dress of her 
grandmother, modernized for use, with sundry ornaments, handed down as 
heir looms in thf^ family. Her pale brown hair smoothed with buttermilk 
in fiat waving lines on each side of her fair forehead. The chain of yellow 
Tir^in gold, that encircled her neck ; the little cross, that just rested at the 
entrance of a soft valley of happiness, as if it would sanctify the place. 
The — but pooh ! — it is not for an old man like me to be prosing about fe- 
male beauty : suffice it to say. Amy had attained her seventeenth yeai*. 
Long since had her sampler exhibited hearts in couples desperately trans- 
fixed with arrows, and true lovers' knots worked in deep blue silk ; and it 
was evident she began to languish for some more interesting occupation 
than the rearing of sunflowers or pickling of cucumbers.'' 

We feel strongly tempted to insert the whole portrait of the 
strange buccaneer, who came ashore at Corlaers Hoeck, one 
dark stormy night, aboard of a great oaken sea-chest ; but 
this must be excluded in order to admit the following fine de- 
scription of the change of the seasons. 

** The little frogs that had piped in the meadows in early spring croaked 
as bull-frogs in the brooks, during the summer beats, and then sunk into 
silence. 7'he peach tree budded, blossomed, and bore its fruit The 
swallows and martins came, twittered about the roof, built their nests, 
reared their young, held their congress along the eaves, and then winged 
their flight in search of another spring. The caterpillar spun its winding 
short, dangled in it from the great buttonwood tree that shaded the house ; 
turned into a moth, fluttered with the last sunshine of summer, and disap- 
peared ; and finally the leaves of the buttonwood tree turned yellow, then 
brown, then rustled one by one to the ground, and whirling about in little 
eddies of wind and dust, whispered that winter was at hand." 

We know we will be blamed for omitting the passage which 
so fearfully depicts the midnight drowning of the old and myste- 
riouii buccaneer; but we must pass rapidly over the rest of this 
narrative, without even inserting any part of Wolfert's unfor- 
tunate money-digging enterprise* Admirably told as it is, it 
has the misfortune to come after the money-searching scene in 
the Antiquary, to which indeed it bears a resemblance which 
seems too much the effect of imitation. The catastrophe is 
happily conceived, and we never felt such hearty satisfaction 
in the course of our story-reading hfe^ as when we arrived at 
that exquisite peripetia^ the sudden rescue of Wolfert from 
do'^th '*tv\ (instruction by dint of Mies ^o/?/* and corporation 
improvements* 
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• WoUeTtkf on hit bftck, his nightcap dniwD orer hii fbrabead ; hi(e;M 
chaod; liii whole Tuage tbepictnre of death. Hebe^gtdtlie lavjerloba 
brief, for be felt hiiend approtchinff. and that he had tiotime to low. The 
lawjer nibbed hii pen, spread out his ptper. and prepared to write. 

" I rive and b«quealh," said l^'olfert, faiDtl}', " 1117 Bmall fann — - " 

" What — all !" exclaimed the lawyer. 

Volfert half openad hii eyei and looked upon the lawjer. 

«¥e»— alK'nidbe. 

" What 1 all that e^eat patch of land with cabbages and tanflowan, 
which the corporation is just going to run a main street throDgh."* 

<' The same," said Wolfert, with a hearj sigh, and sinking back opon hb 

" I with him joy that inherit* il !" taid the little lawyer, chncklhig md 
rubbing bit bands involoDlarily. 

" tVbat do you mean ."* said Wolfert, again opening his ejea. 

" That heHl be one of the richest men in the place !" cried little Rolle- 
back. 

The expirii^ Wolfert seemed to tt^p back from the threihold ofexB- 
tenoe : his eyes again lighted up ; he raited himself in hit bed, tbored bnck 
hi* r«d worsted n^htcap. and stared boldly at the lawyer. 

"Yon don't lay aoPeiclaimed he. 

*• Faith, hut I do 1" rejoined the other. " Why, when that great field 
and that piece of meadow come to be laid out in street*, aod cut Dp into 
snug building lott — why, wboererownt them need oot pull off bit bat to (he 

" 9ay you ■o.'" cried Wolferti balf thmtting one leg out of bed, " why, 
dten I think 111 not make my will yet !" 

Id a few days Wolfert leaves bia room, and soon finds that 
his dreams are accomplished ; for before many montbs are 
elapsed, a great bustling street paHses through the very centre 
of his e;nrden,just where he had dreamed of finding a treasure. 

With this extract, we conclude the defence of our opinion ; 
and feel assured that with those who do not measure utility 
with the square and the compass ; with those who believe that 
no source of intellectual delight is unworthy of regard and ap- 
probation, we shall find ample indulgence at least, if not a ready 
concession, that ' the Tales of a Traveller,' with all their fau- 
militiesof plan,and with what we acknowledge as their occasion- 
al defects of execution, have in them notwithtttanding what may 
serve to beguile the willing reader of bis weariness m some of 
those awkward and inconvenient intervals between our more 
serious pursuits, when the voice of philosophy, an< 
whisperings of interest, are either listened to with 
difference, or repelled with aversion and disgust. 
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An Inquiry into the Moral Character of Lord Byron. By J. W# 
Simmons. New- York. Bliss & White. 1824. 

The writer of this Inquiry has come gallantly forward, in 
vindication of the principles, and in extenuation of the 
seemingly exceptionable conduct of the great poet, whose 
powers and eccentricities have so long excited wonder and 
speculation. He has presented himself boldly and fairly in 
the arena ; employing philosophy, instead of cant, and truth 
in place of declamation, in his analysis of the poetical tempera- 
ment. He has shown that he himself understtiinds the nature 
and peculiarities of genius ; but, from the existence of the 
original distinction, which he has taken, between those whose 
minds have created their own worlds, before the time has come 
for them to be initiated in the actual drama of life, and the 
plodding and practical majority of mankind, we doubt whe- 
ther he can succeed in obtaining from the latter an acquittal 
for moral offences, on the ground of a mental organization 
which they cannot understand. When the grave has closed 
over a man of transcendant talents, the better and holier feel- 
ings of our nature induce us to speak reverentially of the fol- 
lies and aberrations of the mighty dead. The pedantic would- 
be moralist and the senseless scribbler may perch like ravens 
on the cypress that shadows his ashes, and croak their ob- 
scene jargon for a time ; but all who have not radically bad 
hearts, or who are not the victims of some unfortunate preju- 
dice, will close their ears against such worthless ribaldry* 
StilK though mankind are willing to forget the frailties of those 
who have left them a rich intellectual legacy, it is vain to en- 
deavour to make them excuse moral, on the ground of mental 
obliquity. And &o it should be ; for they have the rule of 
right plainly revealed to them ; and to vindicate its transgres- 
sion by metaphysical subtleties, would be to sap the foundation 
of their faith and practice. 

Yet may not the injunction of scripture, "judge not, that 
ye be not judged," be urged to the liberal Christian ? May we 
not say that all men are to be judged according to their lights ; 
not according to their opportunities, but to the capability they 
had of improving them ? To use our author's reasoning, we 
will not put the case of an idiot or a lunatic, whom human laws 
would absolve from punishment, ^' but of a man whose passive 
impressions have been confirmed, previous to the develop- 
ment of his active principles ; whose morals have been depra- 
ved ere his understanding had unfolded itself; with whom the 
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moral approving and disapproving faculty was no guide, be- 
cause the agent had becQ^ne confirmed in thoso actions which 
constitute the object of this faculty, ere the faculty itself had 
been developed." It is a trite remai-k, that genius is perhaps 
as rare as idiocy. Of a hundred respectable writers, not one 
may have more than talent, fostered by education. Of a hun- 
dred who can write decent poetry, there may not be one 

*^ Whom Phoebus in his ire 
Has blasted with poetic fire.^ 

The reply to such an appeal would be, as we have said, that 
the world can understand no such singular constitution of the 
intellectual faculties ; and that no human tribunal would allow 
of such a plea, even in mitigation of the penalty incurred. 
But surely God, the author of all intelligent souls, and tovrhom 
their mysterious operations are palpable, in requiring from 
each the talents intrusted to his charge, will exact less from 
him, whose moral perceptions were weaker, from the early de- 
velopment of a craving imagination, before reason could con- 
trol, or experience test, the fallacy of its wanderings, than from 
him whose vision was unclouded by false creations, and whose 
perception of truth and error was distinct. 

The lives of men of genius, and their confessions, support our 
author in his examination of thle poetical tenjperament. The 
different effects of education upon those possessed of it, and 
upon those who are not, are well pointed out by him. 

Tis educatioD forms the common mind, 

Just as the twig is bent, the tree's in^ined. — 

But before the age when education can effectually adapt its in- 
structions to the capability and disposition of the learner, *' the 
disposition, whatever it may be, has become so confirmed by 
nature herself, that it may be said to react. It assumes the 
reign, and directs, instead of being directed, by education.'' 
The destined victim of imagination has lived too much in a 
dreamy reverie. His creations of possible existences and cir- 
cumstances are not merely the warm anticipations of youth, 
which are sure of disappointment, but which experience may 
correct, but are impossible and unprofitable chimeras — long- 
itjgs which are hugged the* closer, the more wild and prepos- 
terous they grow, and which Enfeeble the rational faculties of 
the mind, and render it unfit for practical labor. When the 
volume of knowledge and the lessons of morals are presented 
to the youthful subject of these delusions, his appetite, already 
become sickly, neglects or ioatbs too often the useful and the 
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good ; and the mind finds its aliment in what is accidentally 
congenial with its crude combinations and fantastic imaginings* 
The secret of genius, if not earlj discovered to itself, begins 
soon to develop its effects on the moral character. Bitter re* 
buke or correction, or ridicule, more tormenting than either, 
when applied to divert it from its favorite indulgences, rankle 
deeply and long in its remembrance, and awaken unsocial and 
malignant feelings. In the lament of Tasso, Byron exempli- 
fies this — 

I was chid for wandering ; and the wise 
Shook their white aged heads o'er me, and said 
or such materials wretched men were made — 
And then thej smote me, and I did aot weep, 
Sid curst them tit my hearty and to my baunt 
Returned and wept alone, and dreamed again 
The visions which arise without a sleep- 

The consciousness or discovery ftfat the every day world 
has no sympathy with itself, is soon made by genius ; and 
when, as is generally the case, it is spunked and trampled upon 
and wounded, by tb^ coarse, the ignorant, the vulgar and the 
brutal, what wonder that it should recriminate ? what wonder 
if, in the words of our author, it should sometimes *^ retaliate 
the injustice it conceives itself to have sustained — not in re- 
quiting society for the evil it has done, with good to that 80> 
ciety — but with evil to the possessor himself ?'' 

Thus is the man of genius predisposed to be more easily se- 
duced by the alluremnts of the world, in the first instance ; 
and afterwards drivel into irregularity by the misconception of 
his feelings, the rejlctiea^f his principles, and the envy of his 
powers, which consdloB itself for his intellectual superioritj, by 
blazoning his moral iniKmities. Too often, perhaps, reposing 
on the consciousness of his own originality, and the certainty of 
his fame, he sets the opinions of the world at defiance, and is 
disposed to war on that which it holds most awful and sacred. 
But this is the perversion, not the natural tendency of genius. — 
Tts earlier aspirations are for better things, but connected 
with ideal forms and associations which never can be realized. 
There is a void which never can be filled ; a yearning for in- 
tense emotion, which never can be reciprocated. The day 
dreams of youth pass away ; its hopes are shattered, but its 
longings still remain, and are unsatisfied. 

There the few whose spirits float above the wreck of happiness^ 
Are driven o^er the shoals of guilt, or ocean of excess ; 
The magnet of their course is gone, or only points in rain 
The shore to which their shivered sail shall never stretch again. 
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Thus the highest conceptions of abstract yirtue mtj only lead 
to actions in themselves vicious. Jealo^sj, irritability, misan- 
thropy and scepticism, find their way into the heart. The man 
vrhom fortune has not deserted, follows blindly the meteor light 
of th^ passions ; but too often want, without the practical 
talent to provide for its necessities, has been superinduced 
upon the essential miseries of genius. Foresight, frugality 
and economy, have been words unknown in its vocabu- 
lary, since Hermes was sent a begging, and Apollo to tend 
sheep. 

Mr. Simmons, with great propriety, avoids any application 
of his theory to particular events in the private history of 
Lord Byron. These have been so variously, and alwavs, no 
>doubt, so erroneously narrated, that it would be impossible to 
speak of them with certainty, even if it were not in some 
measure sacrilegious to violate the charter of the illustrious 
dead. Having spoken of 4ie noble author as the poet of pas- 
sion, and cited some beautiful illustrations of his power in de- 
scribing its efiectSjthe writer proceeds — 

** That the Beingr in whose tonl dwelt such conceptioDt and snch forms 
of beanty— ^ch panionate desires, foreyer reaching^ after the unattainable 
and the definite, and seeking relief in disappointment bjr wreaking his whole 
being upon the expression of that disappointment— thaji such a Being should 
bare been unhappy, and eren incapacitated for the free exercise of the 
humbler duties and practical purposes of life, is only what might haye been 
predicated of Cbe peculiar constitntiod of his cbaraoter. Whatever may 
haye been the errors of Lord ByronH Ufe» they were evidently tliose of a 
great and nncontroulable mind. His heart, we ^re persuaded, never con- 
ceived one ungenerous thought, or prompted to one ignoble action. It was 
the mind, the burning restless mind, that o'er informed his feelings. His 
heart appeared to weep over the frailties it neiner gave birth to, and could 
not controul. There was an eternal action and reaction going on between 
his feelings and his understanding. But» unhappily for his peace, the latter 
always maintained the ascendency they had early acquired over tlie form- 
er. Setting aside allconsideration of the effects which are supposed to re- 
sult from a neglected education, and early habit»— 

those false links that bind 
At tiroes the loAiest to the meanest mind— 

—we are tempted to think that Lord ByronH genius was of that intense 
. and peculiar temperament which admits of no other modification than that 
which the gradoaJ confirmation of an original and powerful but unhappy 
bias, is calculated to effect And as there is nothing which acouires 
strength so much from indulgence as that morbid sensibility which is pe- 
culiar to genius, there is nothing so difficult to oppose— and yet so destrao* 
tive of happiness for the wantof disipline.^ 

The remarks on the poetry of Byron, in this pamphlet, evmce 
in the writer a quick and full perception not only of the daz- 
xiing but of the more delicate and less obvious beauties ef this 
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highly gifted minstrel. He has pointed Out some exquisite 
passages, which we do not renniember to have seen particularly 
noticed before. The speculation^^n the essential character, of 
poetry, according to the definition of Lord Bacon, that ^^ it 
adapts the shows of things to the desires of the mind,'' which 
precedes these quotations, is ingenious, but perhaps fruitless. 
That definition does indeed, as our author says, embrace all 
works of pure fiction. Without taking into account, as a ne* 
cessary quality, the commonly received notion of a certain 
measure, necessarily leading to a certain inversion of phrase- 
ology, the use of certain words in a peculiar sense, and the 
coinage of others, by which every language soon comes to pos- 
sess a distinct poetical dialect, it is impossible to mark, by any 
abstract character, the boundary line between prose and poe- 
try. Not that we agree with Mr. Simmons, in his assertioD^ 
that, according to Bacon's definition, we must admit Robinsod 
Crusoe to be the .work of a poet, tt is, indeed, true, as he ob- 
serves, that the geometrician participates with the poet, in the 
faculty of invention ; and the creations of Defoe were pro- 
duced by a process of thought or reasoning, analc^ous to that 
of the mathematician in solving a problem. From given data, 
he supposed all the probable and natural results. His hero, 
in his lonely island, was troubled with no thick-coming fancies. 
A thunderstorm had some agency in producing his religious 
melancholy, which was increased oy dreams and terrible vi- 
sions ; but the former was a plain matter of fact thunderstorm, 
directly calculated to frighten him, and convince him that he 
was in the power of superior and resistless agents ; — he began 
to think seriously abou^ his own responsibilities, and removed 
his ammunition to a safer place. His dreams were such as 
every common seaman might have bad, in his situation, with- 
out a particle of romance in their character. He did not con- 
jure up aerial imagery in the distant and undefined object! 
around him ; but adjusted his spy glass, and ascertained that it 
was the outline of a remote shore, or so many canoes, each 
containing a certain number of savages. When he saw the 
print of a footstep in the sand, and could not account for the 
impression, he supposed it had been made by the devil. All 
this is in good keeping ; but certainly, it does not follow, ne- 
cessarily, that the author was a poet. 

The desires of the niind which poetry seeks to satisfy, are 
for incidents where the immediate connexion of cause and ef- 
fect is rather obscured, than obtruded upon the judgment for 
its sanction ) — for objects; on which the mind can itself work, 
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and be delighted with its own operations. We would reject, 
with our author, the accuracy required by Bowles^ from a de- 
scriptive poet ; for the moment description becomes technical- 
ly accurate, it ceases to be poetry at all. There can be no finer 
illustration of the power of a genuine poet, in throwing out by 
a few strong lines, a vivid combination of images, which the 
imagination instantly appropriates and fills up for itself, than 
the picture of eastern scenery in Lord Byron^s " Dream," 
which our author has quoted. Again, in adapting ^ the shows 
of things^ to the desires of the mind, poetry takes no account 
of the practical difficulties and minutiae which the writer of 
fiction that aims at vraisemblance^ is obliged to avoid or over- 
come. The position is certainly correct that the poetry which 
appeals to the heart is more sure of .general perusal and admi- 
ration^ than that which merely plays round the fancy. And 
the more strong and universal the feelings are to which it ad- 
dresses itself, the more certain is its success. All can weep 
for the sorrows of Medora ; but there are few, we apprehend, 
who can sympathize with the emotion of Wordsworth, too 

!)rofound to find relief in tears, at the sight of a dafibdowndil- 
y. When we have, however, ascertained all the essentials 
which constitute poetry, we must still, as was before remarked, 
add the requisite of a certain rhythm, or it will be impossible 
to exclude from its pale many works of imagination, in whole 
or in part, which have always past for simple prose. . 

Our remarks have been rambling and superficial. But we 
have little space to indulge in farther conunent on the subjects 
started by Mr. Simmons. One, in particular, merits observa- 
tion — the principle of self^ or the incorporation of the writer's 
own original feelings with those of all bis characters, and with 
the effect of all his descriptions, which runsthrough the works 
of Lord Byron. This has been more apparent to his readers, 
because his private history has been so long the subject of pub- 
lic conversation. To suppose, however, i}At when the inci- 
dents of his life have ceased to be the subject of curiosity, the 
interest of his poetry must also decline, is, as our author well 
observes, a most idle and inconsecutive mode of reasoning. 
The fancy of no poet has ever soared into the regions of in« 
vention, without carrying with it the mark and character of its 
possessor ; as the falcon bears inscribed on its collar the name 
of him, to whom *• this goodly hawk belongcth.' And as the 
circumstances, which were once fresh in the knowledge of a 
cotemporary generation, become forgotten, or are dimly re- 
called by those who succeed, ideal associations occupy their 
places, and invest the embodied thoughts to which they origi* 
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nally gave color, with a mjeterioufi but peq)etual ifiterest. 
"Were Lord Byroads history lost in oblivion, would Childe 
Harold's pilgrimage therefore be no longer read by posterity ? 

*-^ It will be of little importaDoe for tbem to know where the noble suffer' 
erwaabora, 

To whom related or by whom begot ; 

What were the oatnre of the wrong- he bore, or in what manner they were 
inflicted ; it will be tufficient for them to know that he tooi a suflferer, and 
had wrongs to be forgiven— 

Hopes sapped— name blighted — life^ life lied away. 

It will be enongh for them to feel and know thist in order to sympathize pro- 
fonndly with those emotions of the soul which have thrown a melancholy 
gloom around the sublimest inspirations of the Baid.^ 

We recommend the work we have been noticing, as an ele- 
gant and able exposition of the subjects at which we have 
glanced* The writer shows much judgment, taste and informa- 
tion. We hope the present pamphlet may be received with 
sufficient favor to induce htm to enlarge his dissertation. We 
regret that it is very much disfigured by villainous typographi- 
cal blunders. 



; OBPBIC BniN TO 8LKCF. 

Of gods and men almighty kin^, 

Sole lord of every breathing thing 7:3 

On earth, pnissant sleep ! 
To all thy bland approach is known, 
O^er all toy potent links are thrown, 
IVhile sorrow^ hosts thy sceptre own, 

And care forgets to weep. 

The toil-worn limbs thine art ronewsj 
The wo worn heart thy sacred dews 

In healing balsam steep ; « 

Ima^ of death* thine opiate chann 
Fraternal terrors can disarm. 
Soothe sinking nature^ wild alarm, 

And bid lifeH poises leap. 

Brother, as ancient rhymes express. 
Of death and of forgetfnlness. 

Attend my call, O sleep ! 
Around thy fragrant oAotn shed ; 
All redolent wiUi perfume spread 
Thy curtains ; lap thy votary^ head 

in slnmbers soft and deep. 
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This Review has been vehemently lauded in this country 
for what are called its liberal doctrines and opinions. How- 
ever we ma) feel inclined to retoice at the accession of new 
advocates to the great cause of freedom and humanitj, we can- 
not help expressing our apprehensions that the ultra-radical 
tone of this Review is calculated to do mischief to the cause it 
professes to espouse. There is a coarseness and an acrimony 
in its attacks against established prejudices, which indicate 
feelings of hostility too local and too interested to be steadily 
dej ended on. It is not enough to say that the adherents of 
legitimacy have shown the first example* Vulgar and brutal 
violence is to be expected from the champions of despotism ; 
but surely they who undertake to investigate and to defend 
the interests oi truth, are bound to give some evidence of their 
sincerity, not so liable to suspicion as the boisterous vehe- 
mence of their professions, or the angry bitterness of their at- 
tacks. Still, we are aware that many are disposed to consider 
the political or religious controversialist in the light of an ad- 
vocate rather than in that of a judge ; and on this presumption 
look upon the exercise of every artifice, and the employment of 
every weapon, as justified by the violence of an antagonist's as- 
sault. We think it probable enough, that as human nature 
seems at present to be constituted, truth, in all cases where 
men's interests and passions are engaged, can only be elicited 
by the forcible and opposite exertions of obstinate and even 
narrow-minded partisans. It may be necessary, for aught we 
know, to oppose one extreme to another, in order to prevent 
the unequal bias that unresisted prejudices cannot but create. 
But the office of resisting a positive religious or political ex- 
cess, by a negative excess of equal quantity and force, is cer- 
tainly not one very agreeable to the taste of the dispassionate 
searcher after truth. The indiscriminate defence of extrava- 
gant principles itiay be a useful and a necessary occupation ; 
but to us it seems one of those salutary but discreditable func- 
tions which we are equally unwilling that we should be obliged^ 
and that others should neglect, to perform. 

The articles, however, are, many of them, written with un- 
questionable talent, and are well calculated to command the 
attention of readers both in England and America. The first 
Essay in the third number discusses in extenso the policy 
of religious prosecutions, and goes the full leneth of condemn-* 
ing all restraints whatever on the freedom of discussion* It is 
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▼eiT evident that the writer founds his opinions on the prin- 
ciple that the right of argument is one of man^s uiiaiienable 
rights, and that it cannot be displaced even by the rights of 
Christianity. Yet his ostensible defence of unlimited freedom 
of opinions, is an anxious regard (real or affected, it is hard for 
us to say) for the interests of the orthodox faith. Without 
undertaking here to analyse his motives, or to speculate upon 
the style of the discussion, we must candidly acknowleage, 
that if the facts he states can be depended on, infidelity has 
made greater progress in Great Britain than we had any rea- 
son to believe. The embers of unbelief, which were dying 
fast away, before the first prosecution of Carlisle, have been 
blown into dangerous and still extending flame, by the indis- 
creet violence of the guardians of the faith. According to an 
estimate of the amount of copies of Paine's Age of Reason 
sold, from December, 1817, up to the present day, it appears 
that more than 20,000 copies of this obnoxious publics^tion 
have found their way into the hands of all classes of readers in 
Great Britain. Of these, one hundred were sold in the month 
before the determination to prosecute became known, and 
nine hundred in the month which followed ; and from that 
time to the present the sale has averaged four thousand per 
annum. Beside this, the preposterous severities of punish- 
ment have enlisted in the cause of infidelity some of the most 
operative sympathies of human nature, and the sacred truths of 
' scripture have been made the theme of loud, vulgar and in- . 
temperate discussion. Nothing can more amply demonstrate 
the wisdom of our own political institutions ; which, by leav- 
ing the sceptic and the unbeliever to the chilling influence of 
neglect, or to the salutary discipline of argument and reason, 
check the growth of that delusion, which is sure to be con- 
firmed by a forcible endeavor to remove it. 

Article II. is a well written refutation of an oft-exploded 
error, committed by ■ the earlier political economists, and re-, 
cently revived in some observations on the effects produced 
by the expenditure of the British government during the re- 
striction of cash payments, by William Blake, Esq. F. R. S. 
The object of this pamphlet is to prove, in the first place, that 
the high price of gold and the low exchanges in England from 
1809 to 1816 were owing to the \diTge foreign expenditure of 
government; and in the second, that the general rise in the 
price of all consumable produce, was the necessary effect of 
circumstances connected with the war, and the increased iin- 
. iernal expenditure of government. The reviewer very pro- 
perly asks, why, if the high price of gold was real and not re- 
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lative, did not the enhanced premium on foreign bilk occa* 
sion the transmission of bullion abroad? That it could not 
arise from a sudden absorption of bullion from any cause what- 
ever, is easily shown, bj demonstrating (by a well-known pro- 
cess of ai^ument) that this absorption can only produce a very 
temporary rise in the real price of bullion ; in consequence of 
the necessary increase of exported goods, or, at least, ef the 
decrease of imported goods which always results from the high 
price of gold. The only ground which Mr. Blake can thui 
resort to, is to insist on the obstacles thrown in the way of ex- 
portation by the anti-commercial decrees of the French go- 
vernment ; and from this position he is driven by the reviewer, 
who shows, in the first place, that the expense^ unless profits 
are reduced, does not diminish exportation, and secondly, that 
even if the Milan decrees had this effect, they could/not cer- 
tainly prevent the diminution of importations. "^ 
• In combating the second division of Mr. Blake's doctrine, 
viz. that the high range of general prices resulted from the 
internal war expenditure, (an erroneous opinion, by the way, 
not confined to Great Britain) the reviewer has exhibited all 
the clearness of a sound, and all the skill of a practised phi- 
losopher. If we were not every day and every hour convinced, 
that the strongest and most lamentable heresies in (he science 
of public economy are openly avowed, and for aught we know, 
honestly believed by men whose opportunities of education 
should better have secured them from deception, we should 
regard as superfluous any serious attempt to coufute such pal- 
pable absurdities as those against which the arguments of the 
author of this article are directed. But the truth is, that re- 
currence to first principles is as usefufin science as in politics. 
We cannot help thinking, indeed, that the prevalence of un- 
sound opinions in almost every department of poUtical econo- 
my, arises, in this country, less from incapacity to comprehend, 
or unwillingness to learn, on the part of the igtaorant, than from 
a culpable reluctance on the part of the instructed, to promul- 
gate the plain elementary truths of this useful but much-ne- 
glected science. There seems to prevail among our men of 
letters a very censurable pride, which pirevents them from 
disseminating, by their writings, the fundamental maxims of this 
science, as if they were ashamed of uttering or publishing 
what they improperly regard as self-evident propositions. The 
consequences of this lamentable apathy must necessarily be, 
a gradual establishment of the old restrictive system, in all its 
most offensive and arbitrary features. Error, stimulated by 
perpetual interest, will silently and imperceptibly infect the 
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roundest principles of oar governmeDt ; while Truth, too proud 
to encounter, and even too heedless to contemplate the contro* 
versj, will find when she awakes from her lethargy, her enemj 
in possession of all the strong passes of her citadel, and her- 
self obliged to yield to the power and the progress of the foe she 
has imprudently despised. In the ultimate prevalence of truth 
we are nevertheless ready to believe ; but although the great 
triumph of philosophy cannot be eventually avoided, yet it 
may be for a long time delayed by the thoughtless confidence 
or foolish pride of her defenders* 

The third article contains a notice of ' Cowper's private 
correspondence.' With the exception of some two or three 
paragraphs, the notice is indifferentiy written, and strikes us 
as particularly trifling and objectionable. It is surely scarce- 
ly necessary to declaim with gravity against Cowper's wild and 
visionary superstition. The victim of physical infirmity and 
moral imbecility should be treated with tenderness and pitj, 
and not visited with anger or contempt. There is a harsh un- 
generous sternness in condemning with severity the weakness 
or follies of a kind and gentle spirit, which we think but little 
more excusable than the cold and cruel wickedness of some of 
Cowper's spiritual counsellors. This unhappy man was not 
the proper object of reproof. He was timid, weak and credu* 
lous ; but these are attributes of mental, not of moral imper* 
fection. He was merely the puppet of a coterie of crafty, or at 
least, of bigoted religionists, who alone are responsible for all 
the misery of this amiable man. We cannot reflect without 
serious regret, on the loss which English literature has sustain- 
ed, in consequence of his spiritual advisers' puritanical insinua- 
tions, that exercises purely literary were abominations in the 
sight of the Lord. But we scarcely can repress our indigna- 
tion when we see a knot of artful and unfeeling bigots, work- 
ing with relentless cruelty upon a mild and timid spirit, agita- 
ting with unfounded doubts a man of quick and morbid sensibi- 
lities, torturing a mind of sensitive and gentle feelings into 
gloomy and incurable despair, and crushing to the earth be- 
neath the arm of a powerful superstition, a being of the kindliest 
intentions and the tenderest aflections, who, but for the perni- 
cious taint of a deplorable asceticism, might easily have been 
all that his warmest admirers have considered him. We have 
expressed our opinions and our feelings with more freedom, 
because we are convinced that the mischief was committed, 
not by the authority of the sect to which these puritans hap« 
pened to belong, but in utter violation of every principle of 
true religion and genuine morality. On the contrary, we feel 
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ftgsvired that the best and worthiest members of the charch to 
which Cowper was attached, woald have been the very first to 
disavow all approbation of this unkind and uncharitable com- 
binatioD against the happiness of a suffering fellow christian* 

The essay on the ^ Use of the Dead to the Liiving,' comes next 
in order, and we look upon it as the best written article in the 
Tolume. The object of the author is to prove the impolicy 
of those laws, which, while they rigorously prohibit exhuma- 
tion, make no provision for the successful prosecution of the 
study of anatomy. We cannot help regarding, however, the 
ai^umeots advanced to demonstrate the indispensable import- 
ance of this science as entirely superfluous. In this country, 
they are undoubtedly unnecessary. Not that the acknowledged 
Talue of an acquaintance with the structure and the functions 
of the organs of the human frame is sufficiently attended to, 
or acted on ; for whatever be the unwillingness of the state 
governments to furnish the means of pursuing this study with 
effect, and whatever be the general indisposition of medical men 
to avail themselves of the few opportunities they now enjoy 
to extend their knowledge of this department of the healing art, 
it cannot be denied but that the meanest and most ignorant of 
our citizens are aware of the necessity of a studious cultivation 
of this invaluable science. It is true, however, that they do not 
know that a knowledge of anatomy cannot possibly be acquired 
without frequent opportunities of actual dissection ; and that 
as this dissection must be necessarily made upon the human 
body, it follows that the first attempts of the operating surgeon 
must be made upon the bodies of the living, if he has no op- 
portunity to make them on the dead. Passing over the anatomi- 
cal details of the reviewer, as too remote from the apprehen- 
sion of the ordinary reader, and too trite and familiar to the 
surgeon and physician, we take the liberty to make an extract 
from this article, which exhibits, in the clearest point of view, 
the ultimate effects of withholding from our schools of anato- 
my the necessary means of teactung and illustrating this very 
useful science, 

** The qvestioD is, whether the raiYeon thaU be alloired to gain know- 
ledge hy operatiii|f OD the bodies of the dead» or driven to obtain it by prac- 
tising on the bodies of the living. If the dead bodies of the poor are not 
appropriated to this use, their living bodies wiU and mnst be. The ridi 
will always have it in their power to select, for the performance of anope- 
nttion, the surgeon who has already signalized himself by success ; but 
that surgeon, if he has net obtained the dexterity which ensures success, 
by dissecting and operating on the dead, must have acquired it by making 
experiments on the living ^ies of the poor. There is no other means br 
which he can possibly have gained the necessary information* Every sucL 
Vol. 11. JVb, VIII. 15 
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svT^peon who riAes to eminence, mast have risea to it through the sufferios 
which he has inflicted « and the death which he ha» brought upon hundreds 
of the poor. The effect of the entire abolition of the practice of dissecting 
the dead, would be, to convert poor-houses and public hospitals into sa 
many schools where the surgeon, hy practising on the poor, would learn to 
operate on the rich with safety and dexterity. This would be the certain 
and inevitable result : and this, indeed, would be to treat them with real 
indignity, and horrible injustice ; and proves, hotv possible it is ro show an 
apparent consideration for the poor, and yet practically to treat them in the 
most injurious and cruel manner." 

Id one passage, the reviewer seems to labor under some mis* 
apprehensiiiD relative to the provision which the state of New- 
York has made for the promotion and support of anatomical 
and physiological science* He supposes that this state has in no 
waj provided for the schools of anatomy and surgery. A refer- 
ence to the Taws on this subject may, on many accounts, not be 
unnecessary. By an Act, passed April 3, 18Q],,by the Legisla- 
ture of New- York, exhunnation ibr the purpose of dissection is 
made a public otfcDce, and the offender is liable to fine and im- 

Srisonment at the discretion of the court. An Act, passed 
larch 19, 1813, provides that the bodies of a II persons execut- 
ed, and of all persons dying in the State Prison, may be deliver- 
-ed up for the purpose of dissection ; the former at the discre- 
tion of the Court, the latter at the discretion of the inspectors 
of the prison. Again, by an act passed March 30, 1820, the 
bodies of all persons dying in the State Prison at Aiiburn, shall 
be delivered to the agent of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of the western district, unless the body shall be claimed 
within twenty-four hours by the friends of the deceased. 

Whether this provision is sufficiently ample for the purposes 
of successfully cultivating anatomical knowledge, is quite ano- 
ther question, and may admit of a reasonable doubt. For our- 
selves, we are coi^vinced that it is not ; and if so, every friend 
of the poor will be happy to see any arrangements by which 
the necessity of experimenting on their living bodies may 
be etfectually avoided. We are not among those who ap- 
prehend any violent ^opposition to an extension of anatomical 
facilities. On the contrary, we profess an entire confidence in 
the good sense and discretion of our poorest fellow-citizens, 
and we should think that we grossly insulted them, if we showed 
by our suspicions that we held them incapable of comprehend- 
ing their true rights and best interests. 

From the doctrines set forth in the fifth article, we beg leave 
nearly altogether to dissent. That public institutions avow- 
edly provided for the relief of the poor, in which the funds 
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appropriated to their relief are collected from the pockets of 
those who never see and never think of the ob-ects of their 
charitable contributionB, are pregnant with the most perni- 
cious influence on society, and only promotive of the evil they 
awkwardly attempt to arrest, we are compelled to acknowledge, 
whatever be our wishes to the contrary. But that the well 
regulated and discreet indulgence of charitable feelings, when- 
ever those feelings are excited, is forbidden by the true mterests 
of humanity, is a doctrine which we candidly confess we can 
neither understand nor believe. We are aware that some 
writers have indiscriminately condemned all charitable dona- 
tions whatsoever, on the ground that whatever is given to a 
mendicant or pauper is taken from the pockets of some other, 
to whom it would have gone, in return for home equivalent re- 
ceived. It is not a little surprising that this sophism, glaring 
as it is, is seriously urged in opposition to almsgiving in an ad- 
mirable paper on the causes andcure of pauperism in the Edin- 
bui^ Review, for March, iai7. It is easy to prove that the 
author of the article in question has fallen into error; and as 
it may not be improper to show that an able and sensible writer 
may sometimes be guilty of extraordinary oversights in matters 
of argument, we shall here take the liberty to insert the whole 
passage to which we allude, with a notice of the fallacy which 
vitiates the inference. 

" Indeed,^ says the reviewer, "without entering into the theory of popu- 
lation at all, it seems pretty evident, that should 1 retrench my own enjoy- 
ments, and give the produce of all thU economy to the poor, 1 should only 
give to one set of human oeinf^s what I am withholding^ fr«m another. The 
sum now expended in the relief of poverty, was formerly expended m pay- 
mento for the articles of my own accommodation^—in the shape of support 
to those who supplied these articles,— or of remuneration lo those who had 
vested their capital, or bestowed their industry, upon the preparation of 
them. And thus it appears, that wherever a jrrifeit mass of ^^^a"" »■ 
directed to the maintenance of the poor, this is done by a great withdraw- 
ment of wealth from its former channels of distribution ; by a.ff'^** >"*• 
poverishment of those who were formerly upheld by this wealth in the ex- 
croise of their callings ; and, in fact, hv the creation of poor in one quar- 
ter, just as you divert money away from those who were industriously 
earning the price of your articles of consumption, to the relief of poverty 
already exereising in some other quarter. And hence it may be seen, how, 
if all the men of wealth in the country were to reduce themselves to the 
mere necessaries of life, they would just dismiss from their service a mighty 
train of dependent artificers and workmen ; they would just*, without for- 
warding by a single inch the cause of human enjoyment, exchange an in- 
dustrious for a beggarly population." 

Now, although we are convinced that most of our readers 
wijl detect the mistake into which the reviewer has fallen be- 
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lore we get tbrouj^ with what we have to lay in reply, jet, at 
we have seen before now as bad fieaaoDing as this itnpoae 
upon sensible people, we shall venture, at the risk of seeming 
dull or superfluous, to point out the flaw in the foregoing argu- 
ment. 

It is not enough to reply to this position, that when A givea 
alms to B, the number ol distributors of wealth is in* 
creased ; for it may be said in answer (o this, that as A would 
have given to C in exchange for some enjoy n^nt, the same sun 
which he has given to B, C would have become as much a dis<» 
tributor as B, and the number of course is not increased. But 
the proper reply to the argument against the humanity of alms- 
|;ivin2 seems to us to be tibis — t|iat it is an. error to distinguish 
in political economy between- what is called a gift, and what it 
called wages, or hire, or compensation. The amount of en- 
joyment which is actually gained to society in every exchaogei 
is measured by the diflerence between the sum of human enjoy- 
ments before, and the same sum after the eichange. Thus, in a 
case in which no third person is afiected by an interchange of 
values between A and B,.the exchange gives a gain to society^ 
equal to the difference between the sum of the pleasurable 
emotions of A and B before, and the same sum after the ex* 
change. Now let us suppose that A instead of giving a cer^ ' 
tain sum to B in exchange for a horse, a watch or an instru- 
ment of music, gives this same sum to C in exchange for his 
gratitude, or the pleasurable emotions which an unrestrained 
qharitable act is calculated to produce. If we do not 
take into the estimate the remote good or evil consequences 
of these exchanges, the only way to compare their effects upoa 
the happiness ot society is to cakulate what actual addition 
each has made to this happiness. When A for example, gives 
to B one hundred dollars for a horse, it will generally happen 
(if no fraud nor force has intervened in the exchange,) that A 
and B have each gained some slight addition to Sieir enjoy- 
ments. It is not probable that either A or B can have gain- 
ed much, (though this may sometimes happen,) because the 
tendency of mutual competition between the sellers and the 
purchasers of horses will be towards such a disposition of tha 
price of horses, that the gains of A and B will be as small as 
the means of subsistence will allow. On the other hand, it 
cannot happen that either A or B can lose by the exchange 
unless where one of them is cheated, deluded, or compelled 
into the barter. In the second case, where A gives Jd one 
hundred dollars in exchange for thanks or blessings, it very 
often happens that B gains greatly by the exchange, and if the 
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gift IwvBbeen a wflliiig one, it proves thai A has tbo gained 
ID giving and receiving what he did. A beggar may be con« 
•dered in the light of the prodacer of an iinniaierial product, 
vitfa quite as much propriety ai a dancer, singer, or theatrical 
performer. The dancer furnishes a product to the consumer, 
ift the shape of graceAiI movements, which inspire agreeable 
emotions ; and the beggar has done the same, in the form of 
certain moral capabilities to move and gratify the finest feel- 
ings of our nature. In the first consequences, therefore, of that 
eachange which is called an act of charity, the addition to the 
sum of human pleasures is sometimes very great indeed, not 
only on the part of the receiver, but also on the part of the 
giver of all voluntary alms* We have only mentioned, as a 
value received in exchange fi>ra charitable donation, thegrati* 
fication of the donor^s feelings ; but it is obvious we might 
have added other values which are not unfrequently received ; 
viz. the escape from vexatious importunities, fcom the sense 
of shame which attends the rejection of a needy man's peti- 
tion, and from the censure of society which always attaches 
to the man who habitually refuses to relieve the distresses of 
the indigent ; the anticipation of the mendicant's good word to 
others in praise of our liberality ; the hope that Uie generous 
act we have performed may be known of men, and be an ho* 
nor and a profit to us ; the gratification of a curiosity to witness 
the prooft of thankfulness or* submission in the mendicant ; the 
satinaction of the pride we feel in being able to impress the 
beggar with a high opinion of our wealth or generosity, and 
■sany other considerations which occasionally enter into the ag* 
gregate of moral values which we purchase with our charitable 
gtfts. It cannot then be said with any sort of propriety that the 
charitable man receives nothing in exchange for what he gives. 
If his recompense is the happiness he enjoys in communicating 
happiness, the recompense ts frequently the highest and the^ 
purest he can possibly receive ; and is no less real and efiec* 
tive than any other value recognised as such by political econo* 
mists. If his compensation is some pleasure which less virtu* 
ous interests afibrd, then it may be said of him still more em« 
phatically, ^ Verily he has his reward*' 

How far this augmentation of human happiness may after* 
wards be affected by the evils which even private charity 
sometimes gives occasion to, we are not at present ready to 
discuss. That these evils have been overrated, we feel confi* 
dent ; particularly with respect to what regards the alleged 
stimulus given to population. The calculations of the poor 
man, when discussing with himself the propriety of marrying, 
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nre certamly not afiected bj the mode in which the means of 
subsistence which he possesses were obtained ; except inas* 
much as he must necessarily look up to the succour of the 
charitable as a very precarious and discreditable support* 
Population will be therefore only increased (in case of alms- 
giving) in population to the added means which the huniane 
have thus provided ; and we really cannot see why it should 
not be permitted to increase in this proportion, as well when 
the additional subsistence has been in exchange for the equiva- 
lents of charity, as when it has been given in return lor more 
physical and palpable productions. 

The desire of administering relief, even when no object of 
compassion is before us, is as natural a desire, and one which 
as imperiously requires its appropriate gratification, as any 
other instinct or appetite whatever. The ardent longings and 
strong tendencies of love are not more incident to human na- 
ture, than the sympathies of pity, and the sweetnesses of chari- 
ty. There exists, we are convinced, in almost every bosom, a 
yearning for an object of compassion, and an opportunity of 
exercising and employing the tenderer and gentler atiections 
of the heart, ^ Pity is akin to love' in a sense not intend- 
ed by the poet. Each searches for an object and a resting 
place, and each derives from a temperate indulgence of its 
wishes, the highest and the holiest of pleasures. But the very 
essence of the joy which attends upon the exercise of charity, 
resides in its voluntary character. Touch it with the finger 
of constraint, and it changes into absolute indifference, and 
soon into downright aversion. The law may compel us to re- 
lieve, but it can never force us to pity the distressed ; and in 
extorting the duties of beneficence, - the very violence extin- 
guishes the recompense ; that recompense we mean, which con- 
stitutes at once the value and reward of well-directed charity — 
the pleasure of communicating pleasure, by a voluntary edort 
of our own. 

Our defence, it will be' seen, has been confined to private 
charity alone. When that charity is wrested from the wealthy 
by main force (whether by the strong arm of the beggar, or by 
the violence of law, it matters not a jot,) there is an end of that 
mutual satisfaction which results only from a voluntary bar- 
gain, and which constitutes the only test of the actual increase 
of positive enjoyments. It may sometimes happen, that the 
increased pleasures of the indigent may more than balance the 
lost pleasures of the rich man who is compelled against his 
will to contribute to the succour of the poor ; but this again 
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must be aflected by tbe injury which the man of property sus- 
tains from the violent appropriation of his fortune to what i« 
perhaps falsely deemed the interest of tbe state, and also by 
the unreasonable expectation held out by the large promises of 
public charities and poor laws* 

In our view of this subject, then, the beggar is a producer, 
the producer of an immaterial product, but no less a produ- 
cer than the painter and the poet. When charity is not com- 
pulsory, there takes place between the pauper and the alms- 
giver, a virtual exchange of what are called valtus in political 
economy ; in settling the terms of which exchange, the chari- 
table person acts frequently with as much deliberation as if he 
were purchasing a picture or a poem. Mendicity is, in this 
sense, a trade ; a disgraceful trade no doubt, but no less a~ trade 
than selling whiskey or tobacco. It is regulated, too, like all 
other trades, by the proportion between the supply and the 
demand for the products which it furnishes* For example, 
let S represent the least sum of human goods, or rather the 
greatest privation of comforts and conveniences, which he who 
IB willing to beg, is ready and able to endure rather than put an 
end to his existence* Now if the sums distributed in charity are 
such as toenable paupers to enjoy a share of comfort, in the least 
degree greater than S, the consequence will be, that those 
whose sutTerings are equal to S (and many such are always 
to be found in the lower walks of life) will prefer the busi- 
ness of be^ng, as long as that business furnishes them a 
quantity of enjoyment greater than S* In this state of things, 
there may be said, with great propriety, to be a demand for beg- 
gars ; and this demand will last until the accession of new mendi- 
cants have supplied sufficient means of satisfying the commisera- 
tive dispositions andalmsgiving propensities of the charitable* If 
a farther supply of what may well be called the food of gene- 
rous feelings be thrown into the market, then the products of the 
beg^r, that is to say, the means he has of gratifying charita- 
ble tastes, will exceed the amount required by the compassion- 
ate ; and of course, the profits of the be^r will be reduced 
by competition below S, and some will be excluded from the 
trade, or they must die* 

Now, we confess we do not see bow the support which is 
voluntarily given to the trade of begging, can possibly stimu- 
late population, more than the support given to the producers 
of any product, material or immaterial, whatever* The b^- 
gar will not marry with less discretion than the shoeblack or the 
barber. He will calculate with equal care, tbe possible chances 
of supporting, in tbe sort of life to which he has been accus- 
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tomed, a family of or^naiy size* He will many veiy often with 
heedieisoees and precipitancy, bat so will the tayior and the 
sboemaken He is engaged in a pursuit which checks and stifles, 
it is true, tliat proud sense of independence, ujpon which we are 
accustomed to set so high a price, without reflecting that there 
acarcely is a tteide oroccopation in society which does not 
frequently require us to forego the lofty claims of even honora- 
ble pride. Nor is there any reason to believe that if the trade of 
begging were left, as all trades should be, to the unimpelled and 
unimpeded influence of private compromise and contract, there 
would result an undue increase of poverty and pauperism. 
The business of begging will never be a very tempting one* 
The mendicant is oUiged to submit to the deepest d«« 
gradations to which humanity is subject, afid must part 
with much that even b^gan surreiider with reluctance* 
He must endure to be driven with contempt from the portals 
of the rich man, and to be spumed and insulted by the poorest 
of the poor, and the meanest of the mean* But in spite of all « 
these natural discouragements to beggary, misfortune in ten 
thousand various shapes will frequently depress the poor man 
to the difficult alternative of starving, stealing, asking cbarityf 
or blowing out his brains. To the state of beggarjf some most 
come at last, and no human institutions promise to prevent this 
inevitable tendency of some part of the species to indigence 
and want. The objections, then, to private charity are redu- 
ced to the loss of those fine feelings that distinguish the man 
of honour from the pauper. In eveiy other point of view^ 
the trade of begging stands precisely on the footing on which 
other trades are now acknowle<i^ed universallv to stand ;vis« 
as a highly improper object of legislative inter&rence, and as 
a business to be left to the sole management of the parties who 
are interested, or in any way concerned, in the transactions* 

But when legislative bounties are extorted from the taxed 
to be given to the pauper or the mendicant, the case is rery 
different indeed. The moral value to which we have alluded 
— the gratification of charitable feelings — which constitutes a 
foil equivalent for private and voluntary eleemosynary expen- 
ditures, are utterly and absolutely lost, when the strong arm of 
law interposes to compel the contributor to furnish his propor- 
tion to the poor- fund, without granting him the smallest con- 
sideration in return* The quantity of want and mendicity in 
the state is no longer proportioned to the desire in the commu- 
nity to relieve it ; but will exceed it in proportion to the ex- 
tent of the provision which is made for its extinction* There 
is another very objectionable feature in /mftfic charitable insti- 
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tutioiM : we mean the arbitrary and illimitable eDCOuragement 
which they furnish to mendicity. When charity and penury 
are left to regulate themselves, what we have called the de- 
mand for objects of compassion will be necessarily limited by 
the very constitution of society. Th^ supply of mendicant's 
will then be limited by the Umits of the demand, accordiuu to 
a principle in political economy too familiar to repeat. But 
when an arbitrary fund is provided for the poor who are en- 
gaged in the business of begging, there is nothing which re- 
stricts the indefinite augmentation of this fund, except the 
wisdom of our legislators ; and how wise they are, may easily 
be inferred from the notorious fact, that there is^ scarcely one 
of them who does not gravely urge as proof of the necessity 
of more relief, the very increase of pauperism, which, in fact, 
the last relief, (without his knowledge) has produced. This 
legislative naivete reminds of a worthy Irish clergj man who 
animated, it is said (we have forgotten where,) with a very 
laudable desire to prevent certain wicked books from infect- 
ing the minds of his parishioners, purchased at considerable 
expense all the copiesr he could lay his hands on, and burnt^ 
whole hecatombs of volumes with the greatest satisfaction and 
delight. To his utter astonishment, he found more of the 
obnoxious books the next year than he had at first. The 
mystery puzzled him exceedingly ; but the remedy (as our 
statesmen say) was obvious. He ruined himself in a few years 
in endeavouring to exhaust the stock by buying with redoubled 
enei^ : and soon died in want, utterly unable to understand 
bow the more he burned the books, there should the more re- 
main to burn. 

Thus it is with many of our lawmakers. They go on, year 
after year, multiplying and extending the causes of the evil 
they endeavor to prevent, and then wonder, in the simple 
honesty of their hearts, why pauperism should increase pre- 
cisely in proportion lo the employment of what is meant to be 
its cure. 

It is not only tO'thc weakness of the arguments in this essay 
to which we have objections. The whole article is written in 
a style of cold-blooded speculation, which the author has mis- 
taken for the calmness of philosophical discussion. It is a 
very great error to suppose, with the disciples of Godwin, 
that out of the complicated action and reaction of political 
forces, the best system which results is that into which the 
passions and aiiections enter the least as constituent elements* 
Those feelings which the author of this article has stigmatised 
as sentimental^ will ever continue to modify the character of 

Vol. II. M. Vlir. 16 
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all political institutions whatsoever. The error of those wri- 
ters whom the Westminster Keviewers have denominated sen- 
timental, consists in this ; that not content with contemplating 
the affections as objects of great interest and value in politico- 
economical speculations, they have gone so far as to allow 
some share of these affections to quit their place among the 
objects^ and take their seat among the agents or conductors of 
discussion. The sentimentalist admits passion not only as a 
witness, but also as a judge, while the ultra-rationalist drives 
her from the bar as well as from the bench. The truth, how- 
ever, finds its way before the jury of the public, while the 
wrangling advocates stand canvassing the law ; and if this jury 
but consist of intelligent and educated men, and are, moreover, 
as they ought to be, really ' good and true,' we feel no ap- 
prehension for the justice of the verdict. 



DIORESSlOlfS. PABT 1. No. 11. 
I. 

It is not quite bo easy after all 

To furnish monthly forth, a given quantity 
Of rhyme ; there are so many things to call 

One^ mind another way, that when they want it, he 
Has ban js so full, or what is much the worse, has 
His head so empty, that be canH write verses. 

II. 

So if I am particularly dull, 

Or too digressive in this poem, you must 
Heflect that His because my hands are full. 

As for the bead there's no need to distrust, 
But that it will some fitting mode contrive 
To keep its progeny of verse alive. 

HI. 

I give this my advice precautionary, 
That, as my muse' and you ma^ chance to diflbr 

In diverse wavs, as these digressions vary. 
You may all reasonable freedom give her ; 

For tho' the way she gets on may be sinuous, 

'Tis but the waving Ime of grace continuous. 

IV. 

If I bad time, Pd show you in a minute, 

That No. I, althoMt seemed erratic. 
Had a desig^n quite systematic in it ' 

And wrought up with precision mathematic ; 
But this, I must leave to your own discernment, 
And turn to prevent matters of concernment* 
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V, 

I had promifed yoa ft ben^— at tbis writiog 

I ihall fulfil this promiM ; but just now, 
Matters preliminary want inditing ; 

Some previous special things which yon should know, 
Require elucidation — then we'll on 
Together in the tale we hare begun. 

VI. 

Ai my design is moral, and my aim 

Truth, absolute, eternal and sublime ; 
Not satire, meanly sedulous of blame. 

Scourging the Aian, yet careless of the crime ; 
I shall discourse a little of this fashion. 
And show yon how it merits detestation. 

VII. 

I ofiean the silly custom people have 

Of fixing on one person what was meant . 
For general application ; to a knave 

n^were well enough, but men are not content 
With stigmatising knaves and fools — they strike 
The guilty and the innocent alike. 

VIII. 

Alas ! ibat it should be so— that the best 

And purest aspirations of the heart 
Should never in their proper channels lest ; 

But still diverted by capricious art. 
Pollute the springs of comfort and of ioy, 
And where they eUe would fertilise, destroy. 

IX. 

That e'en the thirst for knowledge — the desire 

Of g^rasping, in the infinitude of thought, 
All wisdom, with which ocean, earth, air, fire, 

And heaven and time and space are deeply fraught, 
Should change its spear Ithuriel, for a sting 
To goad and vex each mean and petty thing. 

XII. 

That e'en the love of virtue, the sublime 

And lofty sense of honor, in whose view 
Are hideous all the various shapes of crime, 

Should never stay its course tho' mercy sue ; 
But harsh and stubborn on its pathway go, 
With wrath promiscuous, levelling friend and foe. 

XIII. 

But so it is— and since the law of life 

Is thus ordained for us, it is in vain 
To waste our thoughts with care, our days with strife, 

Teaching the immortal spirit to complain ; 
Hopelessly yearning for a better state 
And munnuring ^nst the pitiless law of fate. 
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XIV. 

*^Vm ware F canH by weepings o'er it, mend it. 

And so I leave complaining, and return 
To what 1 was discoursing of, and end it ; 

Besides, I have no time to spare to mourn ; 
Not now at least;— a reason quite as good» 
Is that I could not saj more if I would. 

XV. • 

Then back again— -I said this impudent, 

Vexatious custom, was quite in the fashion, 
And whetlier used by way of argument, 

Or only for impertinent mformation, 
Tis ev'ry way exceeoing disag^eable, 
As 1 to show you presently shall be able. 

XVI. 

It puts one in an awkward situation. 

Especially an author who has set 
His own slight fancies into circnlation, 

And put no mark on them, and would foi^t 
But for some friend's superfluous assistance, , 
That trifles such as those have had existence. 

XVII. 

No matter how he tries to wrap himself 

In innocence as with a cloak, His vain 
To assert his meaning— some suspicious elf. 

Finds in each comma, satire speaking plain ; 
In each pai^nthesis, a dire prognostic 
Of something very keen, severe and caustic. 

xviir. 

And so in his excessive wisdom, seeing 

Sarcasms, which enter in no candia mind-* 
Malicious meanings, in no sense agreeing 

With those solutions charity would find- 
Fixes them on his own faults, or another's, 
Which they no more concern than my grandmotiitr^. 

XIX. 

• 

I could adduce, by way of illustration, 

A dozen or two examples of this way, 
In which an author suflers mutilation, 

Made by some wise ones over-wise to say 
Things from his real sense, removed as far 
Ab Canis Major from the polar star. 

XX. 

But as I think it would be wearing out 

Your time, and( worse) your patience without profit, 

One instance will suffice beyond all doubt. 
To show this practice, and the manner of it ; 

And how the idle, stupid and malicious 

Can make the fairest meaning seem suspicious. 
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xxi, ^^^ 

I win nppoM m case, wineb thoygli not faot, 

WiU aiMwer jim as weU (iriUi ligla mtiiolMB 
For circmiMtaDcet,) as tbe tnitb exact, 

Not beini^ fabe exactlji but mere fiotioii ; 
Id other wonls, trofb m poetic grace, 
Freed from the aemle laws of time and place. 

XXU. 

This tpeciea of poetic fictioo may 

Be Ukened te those general eqaatkma 
Which soItc in matheiMtics by ooe way 

All cases, chaogiflf merely their ootatiaBS ; 
And thus the case which 1 propose, shall be 
Of e^Vy other case, the master key* 

XXIU. 

It will be recollected, I began 

A tale in my first nomb^, bat bad time 
Only to say IM chosen a young man 

lx> be the hero of this tue snblime ; 
I ga?e no names of family or qoality. 
For I abhor to deal in personafity. 

Nay more, I most expressly stipvUted, 

That all conjecture roost he staved awhile. 
Until the very man was nominate^ 

And all things shoold be done in proper style ; 
Md ei^—if any real man tliere were 
Which was in proper season to appear* 

XXV. 

One would hare thonght that this was q«ite enough 

To save me from ungenerons snspicion ; 
That none would utter imprecations rough. 

Or be quite angry on mere supposition ; 
That ail would read the number ere they blamed it. 
And some wait for the next ere they condemned it 

XXVI. 

Alas ! for the poor author, how mistaken, 

{I speak in the third person of myself,) 
If ne expects this way to save his bacon ; 

Why were the number laid upon the shelf 
Unresid. unopened, some one would be finding 
Hints in the oorer, satire in the binding* 

XXVII. 

At ev*nr comer an oAcious friend, 

(And friends on such occasions multiply 
In Proteus forms increasing without end) 

Fastens upon him peneveringly ; 
All fire and flash and eagerness to show him 
How well hespiis the meaning of his poem. 
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XXVIII. 

(I 8top awhile to mentioii, that last night 

He of ** the Statesman*" who is by the bye 
A clever fellow, always in the right. 

Speaks of this poem very civilly, 
Id terms I would have cbosct had 1 the choosing"— 
** It isy" says he, *' to say the least, amusing." 

XXIX, 

I thank him fiir bis notice ; His the word 

I would have had him say, and he has said it, 
And here, in this parenthesis, accord 

My thanks to him and all else who have read it, 
And promise to increase my thanks as they 
tncrease their praise of what I shall convey.) 



xxxr. 

" Sir," says his friend, << here in the last Atlantic 
I find a poem of }onrs— and some folks say, 

AlthoDgh onr friendship may not be romantic, 
You should have charity enough to pay 

In other ways the kindness I have shown 

Than making me the butt of all the town.^ 

XXXII. 

Then testily subjoining— *< but perhaps 
YouVe such a multitude of friends that so 

You triumph by some keen satiric raps. 
You care not if you let an old one go ; 

But Vm not one to put up with such scorning. 

Our intercourse is ended — sir, good morning." 

XXXIII. 

** But stop a moment— Tom, or George, or Ned, 
Or whosoe'er's the inquirer — what the devil 

Puts such a foolish notion in your head ? 
How could yon thinkJ-^would be so uncivil ? 

Sure those who tell you so must mean to flout you; 

Tbere^ not a word in the whole piece about you*" 

XXXIV. 

^ Indeed-*- why Mr. X. or Z. or A. 

Told me that he was audibly informed 
You had a furious satire un er way 

In which the city should be fiercely stormed^ 
And I among the rest get such a handling 
As a young kitten in a mastiff^ dandling. 

XXXV. 
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XXXVI. 

And this U mil— at least that I shall tell 
Of this n2ge coUoqo j ; but it^ sofficient, 

So I apply it to my storj well ; 
So if the reader will find fault — ^that he shan^ 

Have any reason to complain, but that 

All this is quite appropriate and pat. 

xxxvm. 

Now all this means, that as f in m j next, 
Shall la? some matters narrative before j«, 

You must take the plain reading of my text, 
Nor put malicious readings on my story. 

Nor dream, in any thing I shall convey, 

I mean a wbit more than the thing I say. 

XXXVIII. 

I shall discourse of folks and things in general ; 

And no one must presume it^s my intention, 
Becuusc 1 faithfully describe, as men are all. 

Each person it shall be my will to meoti^ft 
That I particularly do refer 
To any special person, him or her. 

XXXIX. 

I mentioned stanza No. XXVIII, 
That I had chosen a young man to be 

The hero of my tale* and bade you wait 
A month or two until I should agfree 

Upon the proper name and designation. 

Christian and patronymic appellation. 

XL. 

)lalph the unlucky, I shall call the wight, 
For those who know his history call him ao^ 

Ralph by his sire in baptism was he bight, 
How be was named the unlucky you may know 

By listening patientlv a while, while I 

Shall tell you of his luckless destiny. 

XLI. 

This stanza furnishes my number second. 
And yet my tede not fairly opened is, 

But never mind — I beg it may be reckoned 
That I am only flourishing in this. 

That in my next I shall be very wise, 
Compendioos, narrative and quite concise. 
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Tkt Memorial of the Subscribers, MercJutnts^ Traders and other 
Citizens of New- York, to Congress^petitioningfor a Tax on all 
Sales by Auction, except on certain Articles therein specified. 

This Memorial was presented to Congress at their last ses- 
sion, and referred for consideration to the committee on manu- 
factures, who reported a bill favorable to the views of the peti- 
tioners.* The memorialists set forth in their petition that the 
purpose of their application for this tax is to extinguish sales 
by auction; and there is no doubt that if the bill passes, the 
end will be effected, and auctions virtually prohibited. 

The acting upon this bill by Congress is, we will venture to 
lay, one of the most extraordinary proceedings which has been 
attempted by that body since the adoption of the federal con- 
stitution ; and one which imperatively calls for notice and re- 
prehension.* 

We assert, and we are prepared to show, that the Congress 
of the United States have no constitutional powers to le^siate 
upon this bill for the purposes above-mentioned. We oo not 
ask our readers to accept assertions for facts, or declamation 
for demonstration ; but we do ask and invite the attention of 
all of those who are interested (and all are interested.) while 
we proceed to lay before them the most incontestible evidence 
of the truth of our assertions. 

As the several states which compose the union were original- 
ly sovereign and independent of each other, it followed that on 
entering into any compact whatever, they reserved to themselves 
all those rights and privities which were not expressly surren- 
dered by the terms of the compact ; and this reservation form- 
ed one of the articles in the original confederation between the 
colonies in 1781. The federal constitution, which superseded 

* To avoid any misapprebension, we may as well state, at onc^, that we 
arc decidedly opposed to the present vicious system of monopoly, liceote and 
tax of auctions. As a monopoly, tbe system is unjust ; as a source oi re- 
venue, it is inequitable and oppressive. No reason can be assigned why 
this particular branch of trade should be subject to monopoly, while other 
branches are unshackled; nor why commodities, which are confessedly 
sold lower in the auction rooms than elsewbm, should be subject to a farther 
deduction of a state tax. A \9sg% proportion of the salea, which are effected 
by means of alictions, except those mentioned in the memorial, consists of 
property disposed of from the necessities of the owners. Taxes, in these 
cases, are pBurticularly distressing, being paid wholly by the person who 
can least aflbrd it, namely, the seUer. Having thus hinted at ou? opinions, 
we shall leave the discussion of tbe expediimcy of the present measure for 
some future occasion. 
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the Articles of ConfederatioD, omitted the claase, but a jndi* 
cious caution on the part of the states required it to be imme- 
diately replaced. Accordingly we find it there provided, 

** That the powers not del^;ated to the United States, nor 
prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states respec- 
tively, or to the people*'^ Art. 10, Amend. Con. 

Thus it appears that Congress have no authority whatever 
beyond that delegated to them by the constitution. If we inquire 
under what provision of that instrument the right is given to tax 
sales by auction, we shall be referred to the following clause of 
the eighth section of the first article* 

** The Congress shall have Power to lay and collect Taxes, 
Duties, Imports and Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for 
the common Defence and general Welfare of the United States ; 
but all Duties, imposts and Excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States.* 

The terms here used are so very obvious, plain and simple, 
that the first rules of construction must be violated to wrest 
them from their meaning ; which evidently is, to invest Con- 
gress with the power to lay and collect taxes in order to pro- 
vide, or make provision for the common defence and general 
welfare by such appropriation of the proceeds as their discre* 
tion may dictate* But as a very different construction has been 
lately countenanced in Congress, and one which, if true, gives 
to that body illimitable power, it is of the last importance that 
we ascertain the real intention of the people when they ratified 
the constitution. We say, of the last importance, for it is a 
maxim approved by the wisdom and experience of all ages, that 
the people are free, only when the powers of government are 
clearly defined in their operation, and limited in their extent. 

Thisarticle of the constitution then, may be construed to mean, 
that Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts and excises, for the purpose of applying the proceeds to 

*By a most culpable neglij^nce, this sing^le aenteDce has been printed 
in diftereDt works, with every possible variety of panel uation. In the old 
edition of the laws of (he United !?tate8, in the laws of Connecticut, in the 
Federalist, and in the journals of C'ongress, printed 1787, there is a comma 
after the word ^ excises,* in the second line. In Ingersol^s Di^st, in the 
last edition of the laws of the United States, and in the laws of New-York, a 
■emicolon is used , and in the Debates ofjthe convention on the constitution, 
a colon is used, and the next words, '* to pay the debts,^ actually begin a new 
pamgrapb with a capital. The above is an exact transcript of the original 
instrument on file in the Department of State at Washington. 
Vol. II. JVb. Fill. 17 
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provide for the common defence and general welfare of the people 
of.the United States. 

Or it may mean, that Congress shall have power to lay 
(and collect) such taxes, duties, imposts and excises as 
they shall believe to be for the general advantage, although 
such taxes of necessity extinguish themselves ; because, being 
equivalent to a prohibition of the source whence they are deriv- 
ed, they obviously can never be paid into the treasury. 

Or, 6nally, it may mean that congress shall have the power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises at their 
own will and pleasure, without any restriction — that con- 
gress also shall have the power to pay the debts, &c. 

If the first of these constructions is correct, congress have 
no power granted to them to pass any laws but such as are ne- 
cessary to procure funds to meet the expenses of the union ; 
consequently they cannot pass a prohibitory law, at least, un- 
der this clause of the constitution. If either of the other con- 
structions is the true one, congress may have this power. 

To decide this point satisfactorily, it will be proper to refer 
to the state of the nation, and of its financial concerns, during 
the existence of the Articles of confederation, to the debates of 
congress, and, in a word, to a full history of this portion of our 
constitution. And we are satisfied that no unprejudiced per- 
son will rise from the perusal of these facts, but with the full- 
est conviction that the states never intended to delegate, and 
never, in fact, did delegate to congress the power of imposing 
taxes for any other purpose than that of revenue, which reve- 
nue must be applied to the purpose of defraying expenses in- 
curred for the general welfare. 

By the articles of confederation proposed in 1777, and final- 
ly adopted in 1781, the colonies bound themselves together for 
th^r contVnon defence *, and congress was not, by this instru- 
ment^ intrusted with the powers of taxation at all. The state 
legislatures charged themselves with providing for the national 
expenses, as appears by the eighth article which follows. 

'^ All charges of war, and all other expenses that shall be 
incurred for the common defence^ or general welfare j and allow- 
ed by the United States in congress assembled, shall be de- 
frayed out of a common treasury, which shall be supplied by 
the several states in proportion to the value of all land within 
each state, granted to, or surveyed for, any person as such land 
and buildings and improvements thereon shall be estimated, 
according to such mode as the United States in congress as- 
sembled shall, from time to time, direct and appoint. The 
taxes for paying that proportion shall be laid and levied by the 
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authority and direction of the legislatures of the several states 
within the time agreed upon by the United States in congress 
assembled.'' 8th article of confederation^ 

By this article, the states pointedly and clearly reserved to 
themselves the right of taxation ; and although congress were 
invested with the power of emitting bills of credit, and bor- 
rowing money, they had no means of meeting their engage- 
ments but through the states. 

The apportionment of theirquotas to the different states was 
a constant and fruitful source of vexation. Some of them 
were unwilling, and some unable to meet the national demands, 
until public faith became, at last, a butt of ridicule. A refer- 
ence to the journals of congress and archives of the depart- 
ment of state will show the real and excessive distresses of the 
nation. In February, 1781, congress passed a resolution de- 
claring it indispensably necessary that they should be invested 
with the power of levying, for the use of the United States, a 
duty of five per cent, ad valorem, upon all goods, wares and 
merchandise of foreign growth and manufacture which may 
be imported into the said United States ; to which resolution 
was added the following : — 

*^ That the moneys arising from the said duties be appropria- 
ted to the discharge of the principal and interest of the debts 
already contracted, on the faith of the United States for sup- 
porting the present war.'' 

*' That the said duties be continued until the said debts shall 
be folly and finally discharged." Deb. Cong. Feb. 5th, 1781. 

Several of the states passed acts allowing the above duties 
to be imposed ; but Rhode Island made such cedent objections 
to the proposition, that a committee counting of Mr. Hamil- 
ton, Mr. Madison and Mr. Fitzsimmons, was appointed to draft 
an answer to that state. This answer bears internal evidence 
of being the production of Hamilton's powerful pen. - In jus- 
tification of the proposition for granting to the United States 
the power of levying an impost^ it was urged to be a matter of 
i^ecessity, and that repeated experiments had shown that the 
revenue to be raised within the states was altogether inade- 
quate to the public wants. A deputation of three of the mem- 
bers was sent to Rhode Island for the purpose of making far- 
ther efforts to procure the compliance of that state. Notwith- 
standing all this, either Rhode Island was not convinced, or 
opposition started up elsewhere, and most of the other states 
which had passed acts favorable to the views of congress, took 
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the alarm and repealed them. l*he next year the necesi itiea 
of the nation again forced the subject before congress, and the 
following resolution was passed : 

'^ Resolved by nine States^ That it be recommended to the 
several states as indispensably necessary to the restoration of 
public credit, and to the punctual and honorable discharge of 
the public debts, to invest the United States in congress assem- 
bled, with the power to levy for the use of the United States 
the following duties upon goods imported into the said states 
from any foreign port, island, or plantation.'' 

[Here follows a list of the duties proposedJ] 

" Provided, That none of the said duties shall be applied 
to any other purpose than the discharge of the interest or prin* 
cipal of the debts contracted upon the faith of the United 
States for supporting'the war agreeably to a resolution of the 
16th of December last, nor be continued for a longer term 
than twenty-five years." It was also resolved, ^^ that none of the 
preceding resolutions shall take effect until all of them shall 
be acceded to by every state*" &c. Res. of Cong. 18 April, 
178J. 

On the questions being taken, both of the members from 
Rhode Island and one from New- York opposed the resolution. 

A committee was again appointed to address the states ; but 
in vain : the act met with the fate of its predecessors, and was 
rejected by six states out of the thirteen. New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina passed acts enabling congress to 
carry their resolutions into effect. Pennsylvania, Rhode Isl- 
and and Delaware only complied in part, while Maryland^ 
New- York and Georgia never passed any act at all on the sub- 
ject. 

In February, 1786, three years after the resolution laying 
an impost had passed the house, and while the states had not 
made any farther concessions than have been just mentioned, 
a committee, to whom were referred the several reports con- 
cerning the system of general revenue, recommended by con- 
gress in 1783, made their report. In the course of it they say, 

'< Thus circumstanced, after the most solemn deliberation, 
and under the fullest conviction that the public embarrassments 
are such as above represented, and that they are daily increas- 
ing, the committee are of opinion that it has become the duty 
of congress to declare most explicitly that the crisis has arrived 
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when the people of theae United States, bj whose will and for 
whose benefit the federal government was instituted, must de- 
cide whether they will support their rank as a nation, by main- 
taining the public faith at home and abroad, or whether, for 
want of a timely exertion in establishing a general revenue, 
and thereby giving strength to the confederacy, they will 
hazard not only the existence of the union, but of those great 
and invaluable privileges for which they have so arduously 
and honorable contended." 

This report was accepted, and a resolution was passed re- 
commending to the states which had not assented to the re- 
quisitions of congress respecting the impost system, an imme- 
diate compliance with it. On the 4th of May, in the same 
year, the state of New- York passed an act on the subject, the 
title of which is remarkable, and clearly shows the spirit and 
intention of the law ^ 

^ An act for giving and granting to the United States in con- 
gress assembled certain imposts and duties on foreign goods 
imported into this state for the special purpose of paying the 
principal and interest of the debt contracted in the prosecu- 
tion of the late war with Great Britain.'' 

The provisions of this law, (not, however, that part relating 
to the special purpose of the application of the receipts) were 
not found to comply with that recommended by congress, and 
tiie legislature were requested to alter it. But no alteration 
ever was made. 

Early in the year 1787, it was determined to call a conven- 
tion of the states for the purpose of revising the articles of 
confederation which were round to be too defective to answer 
any longer the purposes intended. We have not room here to 
insert the interesting debates which ensued. A very brief 
outline of those parts connected with the subject before us, 
however, is necessary. Mr. Charles Pinckney summitted to 
the convention, on the twenty-ninth day of May, the original 
draft of our constitution, which soon after superseded the con- 
federation. 

The first paragraph of the sixth article was as follows : 

^^ The legislature of the United States shall have the power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises." 

Mr. Pinckney's draft was referred to a committee of five, 
who on the 6th of August following, reported this article, with- 
out any other than a numerical alteration from the sixth to the 
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seventh* On the ^d of the same menth a committee to whom 
this article among others was again referred, reported that in 
their opinion the following clause should be added to it : '^ For 
payment of debts and necessary expenses of the United States.; 
provided, that no law for raising any branch of revenue except 
what may be specially appropriated for the payment of inter- 
est on debts or loans shall continue in force for more than 
years." 

After undergoing two more changes in two days, it was again 
referred to another committee who reported it in the following 
form : 

/f The United States shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defence and general welfare of the United 

States." 

From this form it again underwent a chyge, but it was final- 
ly submitted for the ratification of the states in its present 
shape. Acts were accordingly passed calling conventions in 
the different states for the purpose of accepting or rejecting 
this constitution. We shall add some farther extracts from the 
proceedings of these bodies, as showing what ideas were enter- 
tained by them of the true extent of the powers of taxation 
granted by them to congress. 

Massachusetts, South Carolina, New Hampshire, Viiginia, 
»Mew-York, North Carolina and Rhode Island annexed the fol- 
lowing amendments, either recommending or insisting on their 
adoption. These acts evidently contemplate a system of taxa- 
tion as a means of defraying common expenses, and as a means 
to be used for no other purpose whatever. 

State of Massachusetts* — ^^ That Congress do not lay direct 
taxes, but when the money arising from the impost and excise 
are insufficient for the public exigences ; nor then until Con- 
gress shall have first made a requisition upon the states to as- 
sess, levy and pay their respective proportions of such requisi- 
tion," &c. 

State of South Carolina. — " That the general government of 
the United States ought never to impose direct taxes, ii/^ where 
the moneys arising from the duties, impost and excise, are in- 
sufficient for the public exigencies, nor then until Congress shall 
have made a requisition upon the states, to assess, l^vy and 
pay their respective proportions of such requisitions.^' &c. 

State of N&W'Hampshire. — That Congress do not lay direct 
taxes but when the moneys arising from impost, excise, and 
tlieir other resources, are insufficient for the public exigencies 3 
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Dor then antil Coogress shall hare first made a requisition 
upon the states," Sic. 

State of Virginia. — When Congress shall lay direct taxes or ex- 
cises, they shall immediately inform the executive powerof each 
state of the quota of such state, according to the census herein 
directed, which is proposed to be thereby raised ; and if the legis* 
lature of any state shall pass a law which shall be effectual for 
raising such quota at the time required by Congress ; the taxes 
and excises laid by Congress shall not be collected in such state.'' 

State of XewYurk. — " That the Congress will not lay direct 
taxes within this state ; but when the moneys arising from the 
impost and excise shall be insufficient for the public exigencies, 
nor then until Congress shall first have made a requisition upon 
this state to assess,'' &c. 

State of Xorth Carolina. — " When Congress shall lay direct 
taxes or excises they shall immediately inform the executive 
power of each state of the quota of such state according to the 
census herein directed, which is proposed to be thereby raised, 
and if the legislature of any state shall pass a law which shall be 
effectual for raising such quota at the time required by Con- 
gress, tbe taxes and excises laid by Congress shall not be col- 
lected in such state." 

State of Rhode bland. — ^^ In cases of direct taxes, Congress 
shall first make requisition on the several states to assess," &c« 

We now bring our extracts to a close, with the full belief 
that enough, and more than enough, has been produced to sat- 
isfy every unprejudiced mind of the true intent and meaning of 
the grant of powers of taxation to the United States. 

Let it be borne in mind that throughout our revolutionary 
war, the United States, in their aggregate capacity, were under 
the necessity of incurring debts without sufficient funds to meet 
the payment of them ; that these United States constantly re- 
presented to the people the national exigencies* and the neces- 
sity of in vesting the nation, in its corporate capacity, with pow- 
ers to levy taxes or imposts, for the purpose, and as it was uni- 
formly expressed, for the sole purpose of defraying the expen-' 
ses and paying the debts of the nation ; that the people as con- 
stantly refused, for six successive years, to listen to any sug- 
gestion on the subject, until at length they were assured that the 
affairs of the United States were arrived at that crisis, beyond 
which it was impossible, under existing circumstances, for the 
union to continue ; that public credit was at its lowest ebb ; 
and that the only means to preserve the national character and 
national existence was to empower Congress to levy taxes for 
the payment of these debts, for which the public credit had 
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been solemnljr pledged. Under these circumstances, and in 
this situation of affairs the constitution of the United States was 
adopted. We do not hear of any other inducement offered ; 
we msist that there was not anj other ; and we challenge the 
production of anj proof of any other inducement for this same 
people to grant to the national legislature the powers of taxa- 
tion, than that so repeatedly and urgently set forth in Congress, 
namely, the absolute necessity of enabling them to supply them- 
selves with the means of paying the debts and providing for the 
common defence and general welfare. Is it not an outrage 
upon our understanding, upon common sense, to tell us that 
ft whole people who even at the hazard of again being reduced 
under Britishdomination,refused this license to Congress, should 
afterwards, and within the same year, grant the same Congress 
greater powers than they had ever asked or ever thought of 1 
powers of determining whether a given method of honestly ex- 
changing commodities between man and man, private individu- 
als, and American citizens within the United States, is agreea- 
ble to their views of propriety or policy. If the constitution 
had explicitly required such a grant, does any one believe that 
the people would have knowingly consented to it ? But it 
may be said that this means is resorted to, not for the sake of 
interference between American citizens in their mutual deal- 
ings, but in order to close this vent to British and other foreign 
commodities. This same principle, without extending it an 
iota beyood such a construction, empowers Congress to de- 
stroy the judicial system in order to prevent the foreign owner 
from supporting his legal rights in a Court of justice, or to lay 
ft tax of ninety-nine per cent, on the rents of ware-houses to 
prevent the storing of British fabrics. 

It is true that Congress are constituted the sole judges of 
what is for the general welfare or not — ^they may, if they think 
fit, provide for the common defence and public welfare by 
giving Mr. Henry 40,000 dollars for state secrets, or by building 
castles to be converted into gardens, or by constructing steam 
frigates, to be used afterwards for hospitals, — for the obvious 
meaning of the constitution is that of all these things. Con- 
gress shall be the sole and absolute judges. But the meaning 
of the constitution is equally obvious, that Congress shall have 
no power whatever directly or indirectly, to interfere be- 
tween two American citizens, one of whom has money 
and the other cloth, and say to the 6rst, it is contrary to 
the general welfare for you to offer your money for the cloth, 
and we shall take effectual measures to prevent it. But per- 
haps it will be contended, that it is of no great consequence 
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whether Congress have the right very clearly invested iq 
them, as long as their acts are governed hy a sound discretion. 
That for example in the present case the long list of petitioners 
is a proof that auctions are pernicious, and that a system 
which so many deprecate must be an evil. We have already 
admitted that auctions under certain circumstances are an 
evil, but we are not prepared to admit that the number of 
petitioners is a proof of the evil. There is no doubt that al- 
most every house owner in the city of New-York might be 
prevailed upon to petition Congress to impose a tax of ten 
per cent, upon all farther building in cities where the'hou^es 
exceeded a certain number. They could represent, plausibly 
enough, that the farther increase of houses is a serious evil ; 
that houses do not now pay an adequate rent for the capital 
expended ; that there are already more than are occupied, 
&c. &c» A much greater list of grievances might be enume- 
rated against printing ; and some Jack Cades may arise and 
procure thousands of petitioners for a tax of ten, twenty, or 
fi(ty per cent, to be laid on the sale of books and newspapers. 
If the number of yards of signatures is to influence the delibe* 
rations of Congress, it is no sketch of fancy that supposes the 
possibility of these things. Much has been urged too on the 
ground that on these points Congress will exercise a sound dis- 
cretion. If we suppose that the members of Congress are 
men of the greatest and most disinterested virtue and integrity, 
we suppose quite as much as is true. Of the whole number 
of representatives we may safely say that the greater part are 
indiflerent as to the fate of the auction bill ; and this is as good 
an example as any. Men who are ignorant of a subject, or 
indiiferent about it, will undoubtedly be influenced by those 
who are not ignorant and indifferent ; and these are precisely the 
persons most interested, and consequently least likely to exer- 
cise a soundness of discretion. Witness the late discussions on the 
TariflT. Can we reasonably expect them to exercise a virtue 
which we seem to despise, by voluntarily yielding the solitary 
check we now possess over them ? 

It may be farther objected to us, that Congress may consti- 
tutionally lay a tax in order to pay the debts, &c., of the Uni- 
ted States, and that, if it should operate as prohibitory, it is an 
accidental result of the law for which they are not responsible. 
But we insist that the law is to be Judged by itsefiects ; and if 
these are in any way unconstitutional, the law must be so 
likewise. The late decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Gibbons v. Ogden, on the ques- 
tion of Steamboats, is a case precisely in point. Besides the 
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same construction would justify almost any prohibition what- 
soever. Once sanction this principle — give to Congress the 
right of prohibition, and the freedom of the people subsi>ts 
only by the frail and precarious tenure of a legislator's wisdom, 
or a statesman's caprice. 



CANZONE. 



I. 

And must it then be so, dear natire land ! 
That thou*-of all the nations thou alone- 
Unjust Athena's malison must feel ? 
And is it true, Hyperion ! has thy hand 
A curse upon thy western temples thrown. 
That suppliant myriads should unheeded kneel ? 
Oh ! why shouldst thou reveal, 
God of the far-sped dart, and golden lyre ! 
Unequal Pythius, thy mysterious fire 
To him who sees thee in the orient sky ; 
And with averted eye. 
And scornful lip, to us, who dwell beneath • 
Thy evening^ arch remote, to us deny, 
(Sire of the silver bow, and soundiog sheath !) 
The steed, the hoof-struck fount, the hill, the laurel wreath I 

II. 

My own, my native land ! it cannot be 
That thou, so beautiful, the abidmg scorn 
Mnft feel of Helicon^s injurious Nine ! 
For thou art fair, dear clime, and thou art free ! 
And never bent the admiring eyes of Morn 
On woods and waters lovelier than thine. 
Nor can a worthier shrine 
On Latian plains be reared, or Delphi^s hills. 
Than here mid thousand music-breathing rills 
Sweeter than Aganippe, or the tide 
That flows on Cirrha's side. 
Famed Castaly, or Arethusa's fount 
Or that bright wave (ah ! why to us denied ?) 
Which, at the wingM steed's touch (so bards recount) 
Burst the green sward, and flowed sweet murmuring down the mount ! 

III. 

Why is it thus, that thou hast never poured 

Here as in other worlds, on Fancy's view 

Scenes of the olden or the future time ? 

Why is it thus ? Art thou not here adored 

With hearts as loyal, and with lips as true 

And knees as low as in thy chosen clime ? 

Wilt tliou the brows of crime, 

Where better seemed the branJ cf good men's scorn, 

With the high honours of the bays adorn ; 

And not a scattered leaf of laurel shed 

Upon the bending head 
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Of him who wonhips thee with purer hearty 
And touches thy steep path with chaster tread, 
Than tbey to whom alone thon dost impart 
Sweet lessons of thy lore and heaven-descended art P 

IV. 

And ye, bright queens of song! symphonious Nine ! ' ' ^•'* > 
Yevifffin-dauffhtersof Olympian Jove, * _ .^ '• h 

Sweet quiristers to Paean's golden strings ! v ; ' 1 M C ^'^ 

To ye we rear with pious hands, a shrine i^ . S '" W /n r f 
In many a verdant vale and shadowy grove/^, * -^ '^ < Uh K ^ 
By winding streams, cool grot and crystal sprft^sc? -^ n?*^ 

Where arching laurel flings '^^ i ^ O^ 

Mysterious shade and grateful airs around ; 
Where footstep scarce is seen, nor ruder sound 
Than Procnc's song, or voice of warbling bird 
To ye unknown, is heard — 
Swift-twittering wren, or garrulous jay, or thrush 
Scarce heeding when the wind-swung boughs are stirred-— 
Or plash of pebbly brook, with bubbling gush 
Forcing melodious way, through tangled briar and bush. 

V. 

Then leave Europa's shores, celestial maids ! 
And hither speed, across the Mighty Sea, 
As ye were wont, your ever-western flight. 
For thus, His said, ye left your native shades, 
What time the voice of hateful Tyranny 
Startled your anxious ears on Arne's height. 
When first, with pale affright. 
The Macedon ye saw with bloodstained brand 
And haughty stride, stalk victor through the land, 
Your sweet abodes ye left with many a sigh, 
And sought a new home nigh 
Slow Mincius, and on young Ausonia's plain, 
Taught her free sons immortal melody — 
Till at the clanking of the Roman's chain. 
Ye urged your angry flight to Albion's far domain. 

VI. 

Come, eldest of the Nine, with laurel crown- 
Bright queen r^ story ! with the dazzling scroll "^ 
And trump and shrill-toned pipe, and plectre, come ! 
And teacli us to rehearse the high renown 
Of him who bade reluctant War to roll 
The peal of Vengeance on the doubling drum ; 
Changing the grateful hum 
Of peaceful cities to dread Battle's roar, 
Till foiled and quelled the Despot shunned the shore, 
Leaving his sceptre in the Hero's band; 
Then with near presence stand, 
And build the 8tor>' how the Chief surveyed 
With careless eye the Empire of the land, 
Broke, unseduced, the Tyrant's yielded blade, 
And Conquest's glittering prize on Freedom'^ altar laid. 
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vri. 

Aod thoo ! sweet queeo ofsoothing' wordsi descendl 
Calliope ! from Heaven, with ivy wreath 
Thy careless golden locks entwined among. 
To us some share of thy loved influence lend. 
And bid the bard^ dream rc^st our lids beneatli« 
Prompting to lofty rhyme the obedient tongue I 
For else may not be sung 
In numbers meet another Hero^ praise- 
He who disdained to live luxurious days, 
But at fast-fainting Freedom^ desperate cry, . 
Baised his indignant eye, 
And from hi? angry brow the myrtle tore, 
And crossed the sea« and sought a stranger-sky, 
And bathed his champion-blade in Thraldom's gore, 
Then crowned with deathless Fame, left freed Hesperia's short; 

Go forth ! my friendless song ! all reckless, go 
Forth on the waves of time, and if perchance 
Thy pages meet the glance 
Of him, the sole one here around whose lyre 
Floats the near flood of unembodied fire ; 
Tell him his country, from Monadnoc^ snow 
To the far iGrulf where southern ardors glow, 
Calls on him to awake the slumbering string 
Of his high harp, that we no more may be 
A scorn among the nations, and that he 
May boldly soar upon the upward wing, 
And back to Earth again, empyreal ricbos bring . Ow P. 9* 



The Book of the Church. By Robert Southey, Esq. L. L. D. 
2 vols. 8vo» London. John Murray. 1824. 

Those of our readers who have already heard of this publi- 
cation, without being able to obtain a sight of its contents, have 
doubtless been puzzled, in no inconsiderable degree, to deter- 
mine, from the title of the work, its precise subject and de- 
sign. Mr. Southey^s object, in these very interesting volumes, 
is one which we should suppose would procure him the thanks 
of a very large portion of the British public, and of those on 
this side the Atlantic who are well disposed to the diffusion of 
religious information. It is to trace the history of the Romish 
Church in Britain, from the first introduction of Christianity 
into that country — the gradual progress of religious light — the 
reformation — and the happy establishment of the Church of 
England, on the rums of defeated Catholicism. The nar- 
rative is continued down to the period of the revolution 
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in 1088; and the express purpose of the author is to put 
into the ha'ds of the younger portion of the British commonity, 
a compendious narrative of their established religion* To the 
young of our own country, however, we conceive the design 
to present no less either of interest or of instruction. What- 
ever be the distinctions prevailing among us of religious opi- 
nion, all protectants must view with equal concern the record of 
a church which took so distinguished a part in the deliverance 
of the world from the bondage of mental and spiritual despo- 
tism ; which defended the truth with the learning, and sealed 
it with the martyrdom of her sons* It is on this account that 
we could wish to see a new edition of this able historical 
sketch issue from one of the presses of our own country* 

That there is, among the younger class of the community, a 
lamentable deficiency of knowledge as to the world^s religious 
history, is a complaint which we have often heard made bj 
those whose professional intercourse gave th^m facilities of in- 
formation. And the remark has probably been confirmed bj 
the experience of many of our readers. Advert, in the course 
of conversation, to any one of those great events which stand 
conspicuous upon the ecclesiastical records — and what is the 
extent of acquaintance with these subject most generally mani- 
fested ? We allude in particular, in these remarks, to the fe- 
male part of society ; and that too, among the ranks of the well 
educated and accomplished. Of that religion to which they owe 
all their happiness in this world, and their hopes of happiness 
in another, they are as little informed as to the rise, the progress, 
and the remarkable periods, as if the great drama had been 
acted upon some other planet, in which mankind had neither 
part nor interest. Now we do think that something is to be 
said in palliation of such a state of things. For Uiose who 
wish to obtain a competent acquaintance with the annals of the 
church of Christ, in an easy and interesting form, there are 
few works in circulation. There has been no medium pre- 
served between the dry, chronological outline, intended for the 
library of the professional student, and the unsatisfactory sub- 
stitute of abridgment. What has been all along wanted, is a 
collection of histories of detached portions of the christian 
church, arranged in a familiar style, diversified with anecdotes 
of private character, and made to combine the purpose of enter- 
tainment with that of solid instruction. And such precisely is the 
work which Mr. Southey has presented to the public. In our 
opinion, if there be one among the various talents with which 
this distinguished writer is gifted, which entitles him more than 
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another to admiration, it is his power as a biographer and his- 
torian. Along with the main narrative, he has the rare faculty 
of scattering lively individual delineations. His style is rich 
and various ; flowing rapidly and vigorously on, in an uninter- 
rupted stream. His memoir of Lord Nelson — the only one 
that will go down to posterity, and his account of Wesley and 
Methodism — ^which, whatever may be said of its religious views 
and opinions, pictures oti the great subject to the very life, and 
leaves us under the impression of the greatness and the good- 
ness of that extraordinary man, would alone place him among 
the first biographers, if we had no other instances to prove his 
claim to such distinction. The work before us possesses all the 
qualities forwhich heisso remarkable. It assembles together the 
principal facts ; places them in an inviting position, and gives to 
the subject all those attractions which strong feeling, and pathos, 
and personal portraits, can lend to it. Take as samples of the 
author^s manner, the following selections from ditferent parts of 
his work, for our room is too scanty for many extracts. We 
have chosen descriptions of individual character, because thej 
can most properly be detached from the main b«dy of the nar- 
rative. 

Our first specimen is his account of the famous Hildebrand : 

*' The prctensioDs of the Roman Church bad at this time been carried to 
their higfhest pitch by Gregory Vll., one of those restless spirits who ob- 
tain an opprobrious renown in history, for disturbing the age in which they 
live. The Romanists themselves acknowledge now the inordinate ambi- 
tion of this haughty pontiff, who may be deemed the founder of the papal 
dominion ; but during many centuries, he was held up as an object of ad- 
miration to the Christian world, and still holds his place as a saint in the 
Bomish Calendar. His sanctity, the legends of that church relate, was 
pre-figurcd in childhood, by sparks proceeding from his garments, and by 
a lambent light which appeared to issue from his head. He himself affirm- 
ed, that in a dream, there went forth fire from his mouth, and set the world 
in flames ; and his enemies, who verified him as a sorcerer, admitted, that 
such a vision was appropriate to one who was indeed a firebrand. Ano- 
ther of his dreams was, that he saw St. Paul clearing out dung from his 
church, wherein cattle had taken shqlter, and calling upon him to assist 
bim in the work ; and certain persons who were keeping vigib in St. Pe- 
ter's Church, beheld, in a waking vision, St. Peter and Hildebrand labor- 
ing at the same task. By such artifices his reputation for sanctity was es- 
tablished among the people, while he obtained promotion for his activity 
and talents ; till at length, rather by intrigue and popular outcry, than by 
canonical election, he was chosen Pope. Hitherto, the Popes had recog- 
nized the supremacy of the Emperors, by notifying to them their ek-ction 
before they were consecrated, and having that ceremony performed in the 
presence of an imperial envoy. Hildebrand coniurmed to this, being con- 
scious that his elevation was informal, and glad to have it thus ratified. 
The use he made of the power which he had thus obtained, was to throw 
off all dependence upon the temporal authority! and establish a system, 
whereby Rome should again become the mistress of the world. A grand 
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er scheme never was derised by human ambition ; and wild as it may ap- 
pear, it was at that time, in many point so beneficial, that the most uprif^ht 
men might conscientiously have laboured to advance it. Whether the de- 
sire of benefitting mankind had any place among the early impuKes of 
Hildebrand, may well be doubted, U|)on the most impartial consideration of 
his conduct ; but in preparing the way for an intolerable tyranny, and for 
the worst of all abuses, he began by reforming abuses, and vindicating legal 
rights." Vol. I. pp. 126—8. 

We pass over the long intermediate space between this begin* 
ning of papal supremacy, and thehrighter days of its overthrow. 
Of Sir Thomas More, the inveterate opponent of Henrv the 
Eighth, as it respected his rebellion against the Roman Pon- 
tiff, Mr. Southey thus draws the character. 

" Sir Thomas More is represented by the Protestant martyrologists, as a 
cmel persecutor; by Catholics as a blessed martyr. Like some of his 
contemporaries, he was both. But the character of this illustrious maa 
deserves a fairer estimate than has been given it, either by his adorers or 
his enemies.** * * * •< The Protestants who by his orders, and some of 
them actually in his sight, were flogged and racked, lo make them declare 
with whom they were connected, and where was the secret deposit of their 
forbidden books, imputed the cruelty of the laws to his personal inhumani- 
ty. In this they were as unjust to him, as he was in imputing moral crimi- 
nality to them , for he was one of those unworldly dispositions which are 
ever more willing to endure evil than to inflict it. It is because this was 
so certainly his temper and his principle, that his decided intolerance has 
left a stain upon his memory : what in his contemponries was only consis- 
tent with themselves and the times, appearing monstrous in him, who in 
other points was advancad so far beyond his age< But by this very supe- 
riority it may partly be explained. He perceived, in some some of the 
crude and perilous opinions which were now promul^ted, consequences to 
which the Reformers, in the ardor and impatience of their sincerity, wore 
blind : he saw that they tended to the subrersion, not of existing institu- 
tions alone, but of civil society itself: the atrocious phrenzy of the Ana- 
baptists in Germany confirmed him in this apprehension ; and the possi- 
bility of re-edifying the Church upon its old foundations, and giving it a 
moral strength which should resist all danger, entered not into his mind, 
because he was contented with itas it stood, and in the strength of his attach- 
ment to its better principles, loved some of its errors, and excused others. 
Herein he was unlike his friend Erasmus, whom he resembled equally in 
extent of erudition, and in sportiveness of wit. But More was character- 
istically devout: the imaginative part of Catholicism had its full effect 
upon him ; its splendid ceremonials, its magnificent edifices, its alliance 
with painting, music, and sculpture, (the latter arts then rapidly advancing 
to their highest point of excellence,) its observances, so skilfully interwo- 
ven with the business, the festivities, and the ordinary economy of life, — in 
these things he delighted, — and all these the Reformers were for sweeping 
away. But the impelling motive for his conduct was hi» assent to the 
tenet, that belief in the doctrines of the Church was essential to salvation. 
For upon that tenet, whether it be held by Papist or Protestant, toleration 
becomes, what it has so often been called — soul murder : persecution is, 
in the strictest sense, a daty ; and it is an act of religious charity to bum 
heretics alire, for the purpose of deterring others from damnation. The 
tenet is proved to be false by its intolerable consequences, — and no strong- 
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er example can be given of its injurions effect upon the heart, than that it 
should have made Sir Thomas More a persecutor.'' Vol. U. pp. 24 — 8. 

One more extract shall suffice : — It is taken from the conclu- 
sion of the author^s narrative of the martyrdom of Cranmer; 
^at man, as Bishop Burnet has so accurately said of him, 
^^ raised of God for great services, and well fitted for them." 

«' Eljf who was afterwards president of St. JohnV still continued urnrinST 
him to repentance.^ ♦ ♦ * »i Once more he called upon him to stand to 
his recantation. Cranmer stretched forth his right arm* and re -lied, *^ Thitf 
is the hand that wrote it, and therefore it shall sufiV r punishment first ^ 

^' True to this, as soon as the flame rose- he huld his hand out to meet it, 
and retained it there steadfastiv* so that all the people saw it sensihiy hum- 
ing before the fire reached any other part of his body ; and often he repeat- 
ed» with a loud and firm voice, ^* This hand hath oJSended ! this unworthy 
right hand!" Never did martyr endure the fire with more inviucible reso^ 
lution ; no ciy was heard from him, save the exclamation of the protomar- 
tyr Stephen, * Lord Jc^sus, receive my spirit!' fie stood immovable at the 
stake to which he was hound, his countenance raised, looking to heaven, 
and anticipating that rest into which he was about to enter ; and thus, * in 
the greatness of the flame,* he yielded up his spirit. The fire did its work 
soon, and his heart was found unconsumed amid the ashes." * * * * %« ^ 

eatient and willing holocaust; triumphant, not over his persecutors alone, 
ut over himself, over the mind as well as the body, over fear, and weak- 
ness, and death ^ Vol. II. pp. 240—2. 

Enough of the work has probably been now laid before our 
readers, to atford them a general idea of the method pursued 
by the author. The student of ecclesiastical history will find 
little in these pages that is new, excepting, indeed, that novel- 
ty which genius throws around every subject that it touches. 
As little should he think of coming to such a source as the pre- 
sent, for those details stated at length, and with all their ac- 
companying evidences, which are essential to a safe and satis- 
factory investigation. But when we recommend a book like 
that now before us, it is only with a view to the purpose for 
which it was intended. We conceive it to have contributed 
something towards filling up the gap in church history of a 
lighter kind ; and to have furnished a most beautiful model for 
works of a similar description, for the benefit of the younger 
members of our community. It is on this account that we can- 
not join in the unqualified condemnation we have at times heard, 
from the circumstance of Mr. Southey's having omitted constant 
reference to the authorities upon which his narrative is found- 
ed. Such an addition, in the way of continued notes, would 
only have been a heavy appendage to the history, without any 
beneficial purpose to the class of readers to which it is chiefly 
addressed. It was not written to fulfil the office of a text- 
book, but to lie upon the parlor- table. The encumbrance^ 
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therefore, would have been out of place ; and we (hiok, both 
good taste and sound judgment have been displayed in its omis« 
sion* We must however upon this point say, that a list, im- 
Biediately after the table of contents, of the principal sources 
to which the author had access in the course of his composi*^ 
tion, would have been extremely useful in showing what has 
been written upon the subject of his work. Th& occasional 
references interspersed through the body of the narrative are 
too few for this purpose; and in respect of a thing so needful 
and important, the reader is almost as much in the dark at the 
conclusion, as he was at the beginning of the book. 

One word upon the views contained in one most important 
portion of this history. It is not our place to take up arms 
either for one or the other side, in matters of religious contro- 
Tersy ; but to animadvert upon what is manifestly erroneous 
representation, without doubt comes fairly within our province. 
We allude to the author's estimate of Archbishop Laud and 
of puritanism. Mr. Southey's inveterate dislike to any thing 
that clashes with the estabhshed order of things, is sufficiently 
well known both in his own country and in this. So far as this 
principle is manifested in a strong and conscientious attach- 
ment to the church of his land, and to all its forms and rites 
and institutions, we have certainly no right to quarrel with 
him; and those on this side the water who are within the pale 
of a communion essentially the same with that of England, if 
they are consistent, will from their hearts applaud such a spi- 
rit. But we are certain that, upon the present occasion, the 
writer's prejudices have warped him ; and if it should be the 
desire of any of our young and inexperienced readers to ob- 
tain a correct unbiassed view of things, as they stood in those 
turbulent times, we should advise them to come cautiously to 
the book before us. l^he conflict then waged between the two 
parties is a subject which, of all others, calls for a candid, im- 
partial, and conceding temper. We shall not say which waj 
our own inclinations on the subject of this struggle lean : but 
without expressing any opinion, we will grant, for the sake of 
argument, all that has been asserted of the puritans, their level- 
ling fury, their stern and rigid fanaticism ; and, to the farthest 
number, the accumulated instances handed down tons of their 
deep hypocrisy. But let us, after this, ask, whether such an 
admission in the least warrants a view of theircharacter, which 
like that Mr. Southey has given us, passes over all their better 
features ; involves their motives of action in one indiscriminate 
and sweeping condemnation ; and, worse than all, never bestows 
one eulogy upon those quahties of inward, spiritual religion, 
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wuich raised them, as a body, so far above their opponents f 
^1 bis certainly can be no just exhibition of the truth. Hide no 
f ults, but, if redeeming virtues are to be found, bring them 
forward in company. The disposition of our author to hold 
up these men to odium and reproach, has betrayed him into 
much that is deserving of censure ; and, among other things, 
into an attempt to carry triumphantly through all investigsttion 
the character of the Primate Laud, and to exalt him at tlte ex- 
pense of his enemies. With all the allowances to be made 
for the spirit of his time, who can take a calm, deliberate sur- 
vey of the whole course of this unhappy prelate, and then 
pronounce that he was without a stain / We lament that par- 
tialities (perlKij)s excusable, forwho among us is found free frotn 
the u,) should have driven such a writer so heedlessly into ex» 
tre^nes. 

In the present state of our country, it is difficult to form any 
certain calculation as to the success attending a republication 
of works like the present. But it would really seem, count- 
ing from the want now existing of such a species of history, 
and of m;iiiv more of a like character, as if there was much 
prol)ability of an extensive circulation, if given to the commu- 
nity in some less costly form than that of the London edition. 
Taking the book as a whole, we declare it, without hesitation, 
to be among the most engaging that have ever fallen under our 
eye. No fhrtitious narratives that have issued from the press 
have surpassed, in effect, the records our author has given us 
of some of the martyrdoms, first imder Henry the Eighth, and 
afterwards under the bloody regime of the infamous Mary. 
No representations of human character have more deeply ab- 
sorbed our attention, than the relation of the long controversy 
between the artful and ambitious Becket,and his deceived and 
oiTended monarch. A history embracing a field so wide, so 
diversified, so crowded with events, coming from the hand of 
one versed by long and habitual exercise in this style of com- 
position, and with a mind enriched with such extensive stores 
for illustration, otFers a prospect of amusement as well as profit, 
which, if we are not mistaken, would excite public attention 
and curiosity to no inconsiderable extent. 



A SKETCH. 



Tlicy knew it was tlicir destiny to sever — 
And vet they loved with that intensity, 
That dcrp devourina^ passion, wliicb rnay never 
Seek iu tins selfish world for happiness. 
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Tet they had leftrned to suffer, and could see 
Their dearest pleasures daily vani&hing^. 
But fate had still one arrow left tu siing 
Their hearts to madness — they cuuid calmly bear 
To lose each earthly joy, so they might share 
Each other^ sorrow, but the hour was uigh 
IVheD they must part — in life to linger on, 
And struggle with their breaking hearts alone. 
Or yield at once to wretchedness and die. 

She had been beautiful, but now that worst 

Most fatal sickness — sorrow — long had preyed 

Upon her beauty ; fond affection nurst 

In loneliness and tears, too soon will fade 

The bloom on woman^s cheek — yet she would hide 

Her sufieriogs from him, and whenever he sighed 

In sad foreboding, she would gayly smile, 

And with kind cheerful words his grief beguile^ 

Tho' ber own heart was agonized the while. 

Oh ! man, ung^teful man can never know 

The force of woman^s loye— how deep, bow strong 

Is her enduring tenderness. In wo 

8he is the firmest friend — when the worlds wrong 

Y/ eighs on the heart, her hand is ever near 

To soothe the pang, and wipe the starting^ tear. 

In j )y's bright hour her playfulness may gain 

A homage that proud man denies in vain; 

But His in sorrow, danger and distress 

That woman shines in ail her loveliness ; ^ 

In calm forgetfulness of self she braves 

The world^s worst storms — the sole reward she craves, 

To know that she has turned aside one dart — 

Meant for M$ breast— to rankle in her heart* 

The hour had come when they must separate, 

Torn heart from heart b> the stern hand ot fate. 

No common mark of vulgar grief was tliercy 

Ho bursting sob, no bitter scalding tear; 

His brow was wrung with passions fierce and wildj 

His pallid lip was writlied in agony. 

And liis eye shone with madness, as he smiled 

In bitterness — she clung to his embrace. 

As though she would in that last joy efface 

The blighting ttiought,' that all the past could give 

No food on which a transient hope might livf. 

Days passed away, but she was now as one 

Not of this world — she felt herself alone— 

Estranged from all existence — joy could bring 

No flower, upon her desert path to fling. 

And thus she suffered, till an icy chill 

Game o^er her heart, and even his name no mora 

Could rouse the feeling it was wont, before 

This fearful change ; but he the loved one still 

Dwelt on her image, till the gloomy shroud 

Of madness wrapt his brain— he shunned the crowd 
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Of the worid^ ▼otaries, and found hit home 
Among' the rocks and caves — he loved to roam 
In desert places where man feared to tread ; 
And then be thought of her as of the dead. 
And he would wde her spirit to descend 
With smiling brow, and gentle words, and lend 
Some portion of its bliss to him, who gave 
Himself to be deep passion's veriest slave. 

At length he wandered to the place where they 
Were wont to meet in youthful pleasure's day. 
It was a lonely spot— the moon's pale beams 
Could scarcely pierce the gloom, yet her sweet light 
ShoD^ faintly through the trees, like the bright dreamt 
That visit even the maniac's darkest night. 
Within the grave he saw a form reclined— 
Her snow white arms around a tree were twined, 
And her thick tresses o'er her fair brow fell, 
And hid the face that he had loved too well. 
She saw him not — strange feelings thrilled his frame-~ 
She nyirmured faintly, and at length the name— 
His name burst from her lips— the sudden shock 
Did the sealed fount of memory unlock ; 
With one wild shriek he pressed her to his breast. 
She turned— she k^ew him, and her head found rest 
On its accustonred pillow — the quick gush 
Of feeling cniBrcame her, and the blush 
Soon fade#from her pallid cheek— one kiss, 
One long long kiss of love, and her embrace 
^ Grew fttioter — as he gazed upon her face, 
He saw it with the hue of death o'erspread-^ 
One look of tenderness and— she was dead. 

They sought her in the grove and there she lay, 
Pale, cold as marble, and beside her, they 
Found him she loved — it was a mournful token 
Of passionate love— their gentle hearts had broken I 






LEQEND8 OF MT GRANDFATHER. 



^^ That's your Grandpapa's knock,'' said my mother to my 
youngest brother William, '^ run, and open the door for hitn, 
iBiliy* Biily needed not his mother's orders. Anticipated 
walnuts'were so inseparably associated with his grandfather's 
visit, that his afiectionate attentions required no other stimu- 
lus. Biily soon returned, hanging to the old gentleman's skirts 
with a sort of suspensory attitude of entreaty, and looking up 
into his eyes, as Carlo does at mine when he implores my 
more particularly inviting mutton-bones. The old gentleman 
paid bb fees of entrance with a smile, and then stretched out 
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his armfl to meet the kind embraces of his grand-children* I 
fliiiik I see, this moment, his patriarchal form before me, erect 
as an old tower, and as venerable — his free firm step, unin- 
debted for its steadiness to his cane, which he held in his hand 
with a grasp of most visible and independent vigor — his fine 
grey eye, beaming from beneath his greyer eyebrows, — and 
every thing betokening that freedom from the grosser infirmi- 
ties of age which sAves the human ruin from the otherwise in« 
aeparabl^ attribute of meanness, that seems destined to ac« 
company it. '^ Harry, my boy,'' said my grandfather to me, as 
soon as Billy had shoved forward the old arm chair, religiously 
reserved for the old gentleman, " Harry, why don^ jou come 
to see me, yod young dog ? Do you think Pm only seventy 
years of age, that you make me take this long walk every 
Saturday to see you ? Oh ! it was nH so a half a century ago, 
when Governor Clarke was — " 

^' Oh« grandpapa,'' said Billy, '' don't you recollect ? yoa 

Kromised, a good while ago, to tell us a long story about the 
Fegroes and the Catholics that were once agoing to bum the 
eity down, and—" " Who told you that the Catholics were in 
the plot, you young n^e you ?' said the old gentleman, widi 
a look that made Billy's walnut drop unkemelled from his lip. 
'^ Listen to me, boys, and I will tell you something about that 
Negro-plot that no one else can tell you*" — My grandsire told 
the story, and I will tell it too ; but not in the old gentleman's 
simple unaffected language, for that is not in good repute among 
this many- worded generation. 

Charles Delance^'s father died a bankrupt, when Charles 
was scarcely eleven years of age. Thus left a destitute and 
friendless drphan, (for his mother had died in childbed.) he was 
thrown upon the precarious support of a very distant relative, 
who was willing to aflford him the mere necessaries of life in 
consideration of his domestic services, which were but little 
removed above the level of those of the ordinary servant 
Charles felt the degradation deeply ; for young as he was at 
the time of his father's death, his habits and his tastes were al- 
ready determined to a desire of those indefinite comforts and 
conveniences, the memory of which never ceases to operate 
upon the conduct of the man who has once had the opportunity 
to enjoy them. Independently of this, nature or accident had 
conferred upon him the dangerous gift of ardent feelings and 
impetuous and almost ungovernable passions. Under proper 
discipline, these would have contributed to his happiness, but 
left thus destitute of all control except the interested authori- 
iy of his employer, k is no wonder that his strong and violent 
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appetites sought irregularly for opportunities of secret gratifi- 
cation. At the age of twenty i» he was restrained from the 
commission of those excesses to which a iove of pieasiire 
Decessarily leads, by the precarious barrier of generous but un- 
cultivated sentiments. His evenings, when his masit r no' 
longer required his presence to assist him in the concerns of 
his avocations, were spent in idleness and riot ; and although 
he was never guilty of a downright violation of another jcr- 
son's rights, although he would have shuddered at the thoughts 
of intentionally injuring a fellow-creature, yet his indiscretioa 
'carried him to the freest indulgence in those vices which 
seem to the unreflecting to limit their own injurious conse- 
quences to the oifcnder without adfectingthe rights or the inte- 
rests of others. In this state of things, his emplo}'er died, 
and Charles would have run headlong into irretrievable 
disgrace and ruin, had it not been for the generous kind- 
ness of a friend, who interposed, at this critical moment, to 
rescue him from the imminent perils which awaited him. 

John Ury was a nonjuring clergyman, who had been obliued 
to leave his native country, (England.) in consequence of a 
bold and resolute defence of the political and religious opi- 
nions of the sect to which he belonged. He had been about 
two years in New- York before he met with Charles Dclancey; 
and if any man was qualified to save that generous-hearted but 
misguided youth from the dangerous error of his ways', it was 
certainly this virtuous philanthropist. To a mind largely fur- 
nished with the choicest stores of ancient and modern learning, 
John Ury united the rarer qualifications of Jhe most intrepid 
and romantic generosity, wherever he believed that the wel- 
fare of his fellow-creatures required the sacrifice of his time, 
his health, or any of his worldly interests. This spirit of self- 
devotion had already manifested itself by several acts, which 
appeared to those around him, as so many wayward and ca- 
pricious eccentricities ; so little were they capable of com- 
prehending the motives which he allowed to regulate his con- 
duct. Ury had seen with great regret the waste of talent and 
the wreck of generous feelings, to which Charles's careless 
dissipation and unregulated habits were irresistibly propelling 
him ; and felt a strong desire, if possible, to reclaim him from 
his dangerous propensities. There was a sort of refined self- 
ishness, perhaps, in this benevolent design ; for Charles had 
many high and honourable qualities, which endeared him 
closely to his friend, and made his intercourse and intimacy 
almost indispensable. Ury's fortune was extremely limited, 
bqt he insisted upon dividing it with bis fhend, until some 
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« 
means should be found of putting him in the way of earning 
an honest and a decent livelihood. No prospect of this kind 
had yet presented itself; and Charles continued to live with 
bis friend Ury, whose noble and uncalculating friendship served 
to mitigate and soothe the mortiBcations of dependence. 
' There were many eccentricities in the conduct, and many para- 
doxes in the opinions of his friend, which Charles had hitherto 
frequently observed without endeavouring to 8eek their explana- 
tion. He perceived, however, not long after his establish- 
ment in Ury's house, a visible alteration in his benefactor's 
general deportment. He saw that he left the house and re- 
turned at very unusual hours ; sometimes not until after mid- 
night ; and he remarked that his friend's countenance began to 
exhibit a strange expression of solicitude, of thatsort which most 
stimulates curiosity and inquiry. Delancey was the more sur- 
prised at this, because his friend's confidence had hitherto 
never been qualified with the smallest symptom of reserve, 
and because he knew Ury too well to believe that guilt had 
any share in his mysterious demeanor. 

It was about this time, (in the year 1741,) that the very fre- 
quent conflagrations in the city of New-York had begun to ex- 
cite the suspicion of the police ; and many of the inhabitants 
had already given CTedit to the stor> that the Negroes had 
entered into a delit>erate conspiracy to destroy the whole city 
by fire. Delancey paid little or no attention to these reports ; 
for he had unfortunately contracted a violent passion for a girl 
whom he had met in one of his evening rambles through the 
streets of the city ; and who, led by some caprice, refused to 
give him any intimation of her name or place of residence. 
That she was a girl of questionable character, was evident 
enough from the facility with which she agreed to join him at 
an appointed time and place. She met him by appointment 
almost every evening, near the Long bridge, at the south-west 
end of the town, and consented to walk with him up the 
Broadway as fur as to the English church and back again ; but 
all his entreaties to induce her to disclose her name or lodgings 
were utterly unavailing. Delancey endeavored to conquer a 

fassion so disgraceful and so fruitless ; but he was held in 
opeless captivity by a weakness which the defects of his edu- 
cation had created, or at least confirmed. The girl was un- 
commonly beautiful ; and to him there was a r harm in the 
spirit and freedom of her conversation that so fascinated and 
infatuated him as to make him overlook her gross indelicacy 
in thus consenting to clande«>tine assignations. A man of purer 
tnorals would have been shocked at the forward petulange of 
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ber deportment ; but Deiancey had un/ortun^tely even los^ 
that nice perception of propriety and love of character that 
serve, in no small measure, to protect the thoughtless and the 
rash fr6m profligate excesses. He thought of nothing hut the 
beauty of this wanton, whose seductions had already so bewil- 
dered him, that he had seriously begun to think of otTeriug her 
bis hand. It was unfortunate for him, that Ury was at this 
moment too absorbed in his own thoughts to take notice 
of his friend's aberrations. They appeared indeed to' have 
forgot each other ; and scarcely met except at meal^, where 
neither seemed disposed to interrupt each other's silent specu-* 
lations. Charles, in the mean time, made every attempt to 
discover the place of residence of his mysterious mistress ; but 
as she strictly enjoined upon him not to follow her when they 
separated, he found it for a long time impossible to satisfy hia 
curiosity. Once he attempted to follow her, at a cautious dis- 
tance, but she discovered his intention, and threatened solemn- 
ly never to meet him again, if he ever ventured a second time 
to trace her to her lod^^ings. Unable, however, to restrain his 
growing curiosity, he followed her the next night, at a still more 
circumspective distance ; but after pursuing her retreating^ 
figure around fort Garden, Benson's brew-house, Stevens's tan- 
pits, and so back to the old Dutch churclvyard, he lost sight of 
ber eutirely. At last one night, he determined to summon all 
his ingenuity to efiect his purpose. It had just begun to rain ; 
but he knew that this would not prevent the girl from being 
true to her appointment. Having disguised himself in a dresa 
very different from that which he usually wore ; he took a sta- 
tion at some distance from the place of rendezvous, near 
enough to see the incognita when she approached ; but so es- 
couced himself behind an old building that she could not pos- 
sibly see him. She came at the appointed hour, and after 
walking about a long time, with much impatience, she finallj 
left the spot. He now pursued her cautiously ; and although 
she appeared to observe him once or twice, his disguise effec- 
tually prevented her suspicions. Instead of going the round- 
about way home which she had generally gone, she now turned 
directly down Beaver-street into the Broadstreet,and disappear- 
ed, not far from the Jew's Alley. Deiancey could not tell exact] j 
where she vanished, but thought it was at a gate which led into 
the yard of Hughson's tavern. This tavern was in very bad 
repute ; it had been for some time past a noted place of resort 
for all the idle blacks of that part of the town ; and Hughson 
began to be suspected by the city magistrates as a receiver of 
stolen goods, and a harborer of thieves. Could the object of 
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bis pursuit be so vile a woman as to herd with such no(o« 
rions vagabonds ? Impossible. She most probably lived in 
the adjoining house, the appearance of which better corres- 
ponded with his wishes and anticipations. But what was he to 
do ? Irregular as his habits had been, he shrunk from en- 
tering a house so notoriously infamous. Besides, if he should 
conquer his aversion, with what face could he inquire about a 
woman whom he did not even know by name. Whikt he was 
meditating what to do, he thought he heard her voice^ among 
others, in the back room of the second story of the tavern. 
There was an alley which separated Hughson's house from the 
neighbouring one ; and a window opening into this alley from 
the room where he thought he heard the voices. This win- 
dow, from which the light of a candle proceeded, was the only 
one not closed ; and it was not more than twenty .feet above 
the ground. Delancey determined to scale the side of the 
house ; and entering the alley, he contrived, by mounting first 
upon a shed, and supporting himself upon some projecting 
timbers of the adjoining building, to reach the window, though 
not without considerable difficulty. The darkness of the night 
skreened him, he well knew, from all observation from within ; 
and bis extreme curiosity drowned all those compunctious visit- 
ings of conscience, which would have prevented him, at any 
other time, from the violation of even a ta veni-keeper's secrecy. 
He looked into the room, in fearful expectation to see there 
the beautiful, but (as he was now convinced) the abandoned 
creature, whom he had gradually permitted to gain over him so 
dangerous an empire. Instead of this, he saw a ^pectacle 
which astonished him beyond measure. Thirty stout black 
fellows, of diSercnt ages, were seated round a circle described 
upon the floor; and Hughson the tavern-keeper stood in the 
centre, administering to each of the gang an oath accompanied 
with strange formalities and fantastic ceremonies. Hughtion's 
daughter was assisting in the solemnities, if such they could be 
called, and his wife was preparing a sort of supper in one cor- 
ner of the room. Delancey now recollected the stories that 
were abroad about the Negro Plot, and was convinced that he 
had become, without intending it, a witness of their execrable 
rites. Struck with terror at the sight, he was preparing to de- 
scend with all possible precipitancy, when the sound of voices, 
.high in dispute, on the staircase that led up to the room, ar- 
rested his attention. Above the rest was heard a firm strong 
voice, which he recognised with a fearful thrilling of the heart. 
The effect upon the party within the room seemed still greater. 
Vol. II. Ao. UI. 20 
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.than upon himself. The blacks started from their eeats ; an^ 
Hughson a. d bis daughter looked upon each other with 
signs of evident embarrassment and vexation. ^ There was a 
loud beating now agaiist the door, and Ur^'s voice was heard 
again, sternly demanding instant admittance. The blacks 
looked towards Hughson, who attempted in vain to conceal his 
chagrin. ^^ What does that d — d meddling priest mean,^' h<s 
cried, biting his lip, and stifling his voice, ^^ by interrupting qs 
to night ? If he comes in, heMl spoil sport again, as he's done 
already more than once. Let the old fox take care, or he'll 
find a bloodbonjid that shall match him.'' The volley of exe- 
crations whiclx\ccompanied this efiusion were cut short by a 
second assault upon the door, and Ury's voice was heard ex- 
claiming, ^^open the door instantly, or, ifye hesitate a moment, 
I'll denounce ye to the police !" With slow step and manifest 
reluctance, Hughson at length drew back the bolt, and Ury, 
with a stern undaunted air, walked into the very centre of the 
room. The conspirators seemed dismayed at his unwelcome 
entrance ; and he evidently exercised a strange inexplicable in- 
fluence over all of them. , Even Hughson himself, whose hard 
unyielding features gave token of a firm and stubborn spirit, 
shrunk aside as Ury passed him, and did not dare to raise his 
eyes even to look upon bis back. The blacks pressed close 
against the wall, while the priest stood boldly up before them, 
and addressed them with the harsh tone of a man accustomed to 
obedience, and secure of his authority. ^^ Ye poor deluded 
creatures, and is this then your return for my indulgence ? |s 
it thus ye keep your word with me ? And do ye think that I 
will long endure this wickedness and folly ? Shame on ye all ! 
to be so cheated and cajoled by that arch-monster there ! 
Have 1 not told ye, he will sell your necks for a half-gallon of 
Jamaica rum ? And do ye then believe that 1 am not in ear- 
nest when 1 tell ye, that unless ye change your doings, half of 
ie shall certainly be hung in chains, or what ye more deserve, 
urnt at the stake ? 1 have borne three times your fooleries 
and your mummeries. 1 bear with them no more. As sure 
as there's a God in Heaven, so sure as ye dare meet again, I 

iveyour names with all my proofs that day to the police. 

~hink not 1 fear your vengeance. 1 am stronger than ye all, 
for I have placed the documents of your guilt where they lie 
ready to be opened, if any violence is done to me. He 
who murders me^ betrays and hangs or burns ye all ! Re- 
member that ! As for you John Hughson, who are the cause 
of all this mischief, see to yourself more nearly. I bold your 
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life and death at my disposal ; provoke me nctt agam, or joa 
repent too late.^' The rebuke of him who is too strong to be 
resisted, is all powerful. Hughson quailed before the anger of 
the priest ; and the blacks silently and sullenly obeyed the 
orders of Ury, who commanded them to begone without an 
instant^s hesitation to their homes. The priest then renewed 
bis menaces to Hughson, and left the room, warning him again, 
that he had papers and proofs of the designs of the conspira- 
tors, which be had ordered to be opened in case of his death. 
Hughson stood a moment, a statue of disappointed malice. 
Then venting some share of his vexation in a volley of frightful 
execrations, he called hastily and angrily for Mary Burton ; 
and on her not entering immediately, he passed quickly into 
ah adjoining room, followed by his wife and daughter. 

Delancey now descended and hastened home, and found the 
pViestpacingupanddown his roomin manifest agitotion. Charles 
idamediately confessed to his friend that he had been a witness 
ti the scene at Hughsou's tavern. Ury seemed at first dis- 

J leased, and somewhat grieved at this discovery. He looked 
xedly in Delancey ^s face, at* he asked him, whether he had 
honor and steadiness enough to be the depositary of a danger- 
ous but important trust. Charles made the most vehement 
Erotestations of fidelity ; and Ury then delivered into his 
ands a sealed packet, enjoining with great solemnity, the ut- 
most care and circumspection. ^^ It contains,^^ he said, ^^ con- 
vincing proofs of Hughson's criminal designs, and a full ex- 
posure of all the plans of this detestable conspiracy. The 
bl&cks are dupes of that enormous villain, or I should not hesi- 
tate to denounce the whole gang at once to the police. You 
may think, that there is little mercy to the citizens, in this 
lenity to these fools ; bat 1 have a hold upon them that I am 
confident will soon break up their plot. They dare not stir a 
step, for they know me too well to suppose that 1 would hesi- 
tate to put my threats into execution. In a few dais, I shall 
protect them from the influence of Hughson by a manceuvre 
which it is not necessary for you to know. In the mean time, 
keep this packet always close and safe about your person. If 
any of these ideot-ruffians are so mad as to attempt my life, give; 
up the documents to the civil authorities at once. You doubt- 
less think I ought to do so now, but why should 1, — if I feelsure 
of saving these deluded wretches, without the smallest risk 
to any of my fellow-creatures?' In spite, however, of all 
his professions of security, Ury spoke with so much hesitation, 
and in a tone of such manifest despondency, that his friend felt 
Tery strangely and fearfully ailected. He had some strong 
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, misgivings that Ury had groraly overrated his influence over 
tlie blacks, and it is certain that if Delancey had but seriousij 
reflected for a moment, he would have necessarily perceived 
this was one of those dangerous miscalculations of which beiie« 
▼olent enthusiasts are veir often guilty* He took the packet, 
however, and promised faithfully to follow the instructions of 
his friend. After a silence of some minutes, during which 
Ury seemed absorbed* in deep and painful meditation, he re- 
peated his injunctions with still greater solemnity ; and then 
added, "^ there is but one among them all, of whom I have any 
serious apprehensions. JMary Burton is my bitter enemy. I 
have exasperated her by an offence which no woman was ever 
known to pardon. 1 have aroused in her dark and unforgiving 
bosom, b) a deed which well deserved her everlasting grati- 
tude, a spirit of deadly and implacable revenge. Over her I 
have no control whatever, for she will sacrifice every thing to 
accomplish my dishonor and my destruction. She has it unfor* 
tunately in her power to make me appear a pailner in this plot; 
which indeed many will regard me as a madman in attempting 
to suppress, without the aid or interference of municipal force. 
In answer to Charles's inquiry who this Mary Burton was, the 
priest replied with evident unwillingness to dwell upon the 
subject, that she was a relation of the Hughsons, who had lived 
with them for some years past, and who was suspected of 
abetting them in most of their inii^uities. Delancey would 
have urged his friend to a description of her person, for he 
had already began to suspect that his anonymous mistress was 
no more nor less than Mary Burton ; but be ^It unwilling to pur- 
sue a sub ect the continuance of which was so obviously irk- 
some to his friend. 

Nothing more was said by Ury for several weeks respecting 
the conspiracy, and Charles began to think that Hughson and 
hi^ accomplices had indeed abandoned a design, the eiecutioa 
of which would certainly involve them all in inevitable ruin. 
In fact, the circumstances of the plot no longer occupied his 
attention ; and except when he laid aside the packet every even- 
ing, he scarcely gave the thing a thought. In proportion as 
the effect of the discovery he had made passed away from his 
meiftory, the image of his mistress returned with all its original 
influence to his mind. He refused to believe that so beauti- 
ful a creature could be nothing more than the tool of such a 
monster as the villain Hughson, and be was convinced that she 
dwelt in some other house in the vicinity. He spent several 
days in reconnoitring the neighbourhood, without success. 
He saw no one who in the least resembled the uukaown. He 
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endeavoured to obtain from the neighbors a description of the 
pen»on of Mary Burton ; but few of them had ever seen her^ 
aiid the account of her given by those few did not in hia opi- 
nion coincide with the appearance of the stranger. Unable to 
et a sight of the object of his search b) day, he again resumed 
lis evening rambles, in hopes of meeting her at night. He 
went regularly every evening to the old place of appointment ; 
but in vain. At bst, when his impatience and curiosity had 
become stimulated to the utmost, a note was one day thrown 
into his window, containing these few words : *' 1 am near 
Wolver Hollow, at a friend's house. Come to me, and all the 
my^^tery shall be explained. — Amy Roo$»evelt." This was 
doubtless sent by the unknown. Delancey did not hesitate* 
The idea, that this was Mary Burton, he had for some time 
treated with contempt, and at all events no danger could re- 
suit from his visiting the stranger, whoever she might be, at a 
farm-house, at a distance from the city. Early the next morn^ 
iug be set otTfor Wolver Hollow without mentioning to Ury anj 
part of his intentions. He was unwilling to encounter the re« 
proaches of his friend, the more, perhaps, because he knew 
that he deserved tliem. On entering the tavern at the Hollow, 
be found a letter there, directed to himself, which contained an 
accurate description of the road which led to the iarm-house 
of which he was in search. It was situated about six miles 
from Wolver Hollow in a lonely and sequestered valley, on the 
northern side of the hills that run from the western towards 
the eastern extremity of Long Island. Amy received him with 
a witching smilethat banished the last remains of his suspicion. 
To leave no room, however, for deception, he determined to ^ 
ask her frankly, if her name was not Mary Burton, and to 
watch her countenance as she replied. She answered his en- 
quiry with such perfect self-possession that Delancey no longer 
entertained the slightest doubt. If he had, her exquisite beauty 
and her charming sprightliness would assuredly have lulled more 
reasonable suspicions. To tell the truth, Delancey was so com« 
pletely mastered by his senses, so thoroughly blinded by his 

1 pernicious passion, that he ceased even to feel any desire to 
earn the truth, it was enough for him that her face and her 
form were more beautiful than he had ever beheld before ; tliat 
her eye and her lip, her voice and her step were so many sour- 
ces of resistless fascination :— he cared little for her name or 
her history. Why need i dwell on the effects of thi* witche- 
ries of youth and artful beauty upon a young man of Delan- 
cey's temperament and uncaJcuIating disposition? — Three 
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weeks and more (during which Amy, on some preteitt had left 
him for two days) were now elapsed, and Charles bad not once 
tboifght of his friend. 

The road from the farm-house to the nearestvillage was \erf 
seldom travelled, and the severity of the weather (for winter had 
set in) had completed the entire seclusion of their retreat. 
lie was sitting one day by the srde of the beaotifui Amy, when 
& countryman stopped at the door and inquired for Charles 
Delancey. Startled at this inquiry, he went out, and received 
from the hands of the man a letter, which he immediately per- 
ceived to be from Ury. He opened it, in the presence of 
Amy, with a trembling presentiment of some disaster. It Has 
dated a fortnight back, and contained but this. "^ Ketnrn, my 
friend, instantly. My life, my honor is in danger. The con- 
spiracy, as 1 ought to have foreseen, has been detected ; the 
blind fury of the citizens is directed against the Catholics, and 
I am charged with being a chief instigator of the plot. (Jod 
and you alone know my innocence. Haste then, Charles, fur 
your testimony and the packet are enough to save }our friend 
from perhaps the scaffold or the stake !" Struck with horror 
at this disclosure, Charles stood an instant motionless, and then 
searched convulsively in his bosom for the packet. It was not 
there ! The fearful truth flashed upon his mmd. This was 
Mary Burton, and sht must have destroyed it. With the vio« 
lence of desperation he seized her by the arm, and threatened 
her with instant death if she did not tell what she had done 
with it. The girl laughed impudently in his face. ^' Kill me, 
•or dupe, if you are so disposed, for be assured, /have not 
eft the packet where it will be found after / am dead. But 
now, thank God, it is too late, Ury is hanged and 1 am reveng- 
ed.'' So saying, she laughed again with an expression of fiend- 
ish malignity ; while Delancey shuddering at the thoughts of the 
reality of her declaration, seized his hat and rushed out of the 
house into the road. As no horse could be procured nearer 
than Wolver Hollow, there was no other alternative than for 
hJm to run there with all possible speed. At Wolver Hollow 
he learned that that was the venr day fixed for Ury's death; 
that all the horses in the place nad been already secured by 
those who had gone the day before to New-York to witness 
the execution ; and the landlord was beginning to relate to Dc| 
lancey with great sangfroid the particulars of the trial — how 
the rascally priest begged a week's respite, in order, as he said, 
to send for a witness, his dear friend, whose evidence he said 
would save his life — when Delancey, unablcto repress any lon- 
ger his impatience, which now amounted to perfect agony, set 
off on foot, although the snow was many inches deep. JNa 
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language can express the dreadful complicatioD of mUeries 
whicb he eudured. The torments of remorse gave wa)^, fpr a 
time, to feelings of bitter vengeance against the wretch who 
had deceived biro ; and both viere swallowed up in one ab* 
sorbing sense of fearful apprehension for the fate of his unhap- 
py friend. i:le could not drive from his imagination the pic- 
ture of the priest entreating a week's respite to wait for the ar- 
rival of a witness who was not to arrive until too late. He 
cursed his folly in having omitted to leave behind him some 
clue b) which he might be found without delay* He cursed 
his mad and wicked infatuation in yielding to the artifices of a 
viJe abandoned woman, and deplored the fatal indiscretion of 
having kept from Ury a knowledge of his weakness, or rather 
(as he now regarded it) his unpardonable profligacy. 

The delay which the deep snow occasioned, working on hia 
a^^itated feeling, threw him into a state of feverish excitement ; 
and when be reached Flushing, he was so exhausted with the 
weight of physical and moral suffering, that he flung himself 
upon a bench in the bar*room to repose a few moments, while 
a hor!>e was preparing for him. With breathless agitation and 
suspense he listened to the conversation of the idlers who bad 
gathered round the door. ^^ At two oVlock,'' said one of them, 
^ the old rogue will be strung up.'' Delancey shuddered. He 
did not know the hour. He would have given the world to 
know, but he could not-— durst not ask. He felt that deadly 
sii'kuess which accompanies suspense, when deep and desperate 
interests are at stake. The tavern clock was cUcking by his 
side, but he trembled at the thoughts of looking up at it. He 
listened to the conversation of the countrymen again, hoping 
to overhear the information that he had not the courage to in- 
quire for. One of the men looked up at the clock. Delancey 
watched his eyes and lips with indescribable anxiety. ^'One hour 
more," cried the man, *' and the old fellow swings !" Delancey 
. groaned and sunk upon the floor. — At that moment the horse 
was brought, and Charles felt at the intelligence liis hopes re- 
vive within him. He rose with sudden vigor, sprang upon the 
saddle and galloped otT, pushing his horse at once to his utmost 
speed. The jaded animal gave out and fell, when still two 
miles from Brooklyn. Exhausted as he was, Delancey ran 
the rest of the way with the swiftness of despair. He reached 
Brooklyn only to endure another cruel disappointment. The 
river was nearly stopped with broken ice, over which it was 
impossible to drag a boat. He cried aloud in his desperation, 
and otTered immense sums to some people who stood near him, 
if they would contrive toput him across the ferry, <^0h you need 
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not be ih any hurrj,'' said a tall stout boatman, with a loud and 
brutal laugh, '^you can't get there in time to see him kirk* for 
that will be in less than twenty minutes !'' ^^OhGod ! Oh God !" 
replied Delancey, ^^do not speak to me that way ! Vm his friend, 
and I can save him, if 1 can only get across the river !'' They 
stared at him, but offered no assistance. Delancey rushed down 
upon the ice, and reached the middle of the river at the re** 
peated hazard of his life. There was an interval of twenty or 
thirty yards of water. Without shrinking from the danger, he 
plunged in, swam, and reached the opposite brink of the float- 
ing ice. The masses were small and sunk beneath his weight. 
The water was excessively cold,and after struggling some time 
he began at last to feel its numbing influence. He shouted 
loud and long for help, but his voice at length grew hoarse, and 
then faint, and then failed altogether. Again, he made a des* 
perate attempt to climb upon the ice ; but the faithless fmg- 
inents slipped from his grasp or sunk beneath his knee. With 
horrible distinctness, there was stamped upon his brain, the 
picture of his friend and benefactor — dying — dying an igno-* 
minious death — dying because he had left him to indulge a law- 
leas passion. He made another violent straggle to get footing 
«n the ice, but exhausted with the effort he fell senseless back 
into the water. The suffocating element passed over him, and 
he was drowned. — His innocent friend was strangled at t|ie 
itake. 
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BUukvDOod^g Edinburgh ' Maga^ ble Magazine, and had, moreover a 

jviiae. J^umber XCU. September. — most prodig^ious circulation ; that 

When this Magazine first made its the Edinburgh and Qoeiteriy Be- 

appearance, the current of caprice views wonld soon be totally eclipsed 

let so strong] J in its favor, that we by its splendors i and that every oth- 

were for some*tinie swept along by er star in the firmament of letters 

the crowd of its admirers. It was so wonld be quenched at the rising of 

deliglitful to find ourselves among a this luminary, and just twinkle in the 

multitude of happy readers, all ask- intervals of its return. We awaited, 

ing * is nH it fine?' and all answer- with implicit faith, the ibretoM ex* 

ing ' Oh it's very fine.' In a little tinction of tiiese outdazzled constel- 

while, however, we began togrrow ex- latiuns, and more than consoled oor^ 

ceedingly fatigued with this unmean- selves with the reflection that all the 

ing interchange of approbation, and lights and lamps of science would be 

at last it even occurred to ns, that put out only to be united in one blase 

it was not so vei^ fine after all. We of iiresistible effulgenoe. But we 

think we should have oome to this gradually began to believe that we 

conclusion sooner than we did, if the bad been cheated by an enormoiis 

contributors themselves had not, to a humbug. For in spite of all its pro* 

man, declared that it was ao admira* pbets, the great Sun made its montli- 
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ly retohitioiia witfaont extin^ishinif faniithiiig forth a feast in which in* 

a sing^le star. To be sure Christo* suited worth and saffenng freedom 

eer North,' Timothy Tickler and are the delicacies that are offered to 

oiig^D O^Doherty, bawled oat to the admirers of this journal. 

«s in the coarsest of Gaelic to see That it may not t>e said, however^ 

how nothing else was to be se^, our remarks are mere assertions 

hot the fact was too {nlpable— there without proofs, we will briefly glaoct 

was the Edinburgh and the Quarter- orer the contents of the last num* 

ly and innumerable others, shining bcr. The first article is a foul* 

Astinately forth with * andiminished mouthed and bigoted attack upon 

beads.* the Catholic fel^ion, which is in- 

To speak seriously, we do think tended to alarm the Bntish govern- 
that the quantity of retl talent ex- raent into rigorous persistence in 
bibited in the pages of this blustering its present system of intolerance. 
Magazine, makes a roost ridiculous The assertion that the toleration of 
Tom Thumb figure when standing Catholicism is incompatible with 
by the side of its gigantic and mea- liberty, is a false and impudent slan- 
nreless preteosiobs. But this is not der, and the writer knows it ; for he 
the worst If the absence of powerful dares not even allude to the example 
writing and original speculations of America, where the greatest po- 
Were supplied by pretty trifling and litical and religious freedom exist, 
ingenious wit, we might eren pardon united in perfect harmon;^ and good- 
iti folly and its flippancy for the sake wi2J.-^The next article is as sound 
of its amosing bnoooneiy. But the in literature as the first is in religion, 
fact is that. In the latter numbers Botta^ American War is pronounced 
more especially, there is not, from ^* cM and meagre, alike destitute 
the first page to the last, one redeem- of interest and information.** That 
ing beauty to sare them from the im- it should not be very interesting to 
putation of utter heartlessness and anUltra-tory,we easily comprehend, 
profligacy. We appeal directly to but how it should be destitute of in- 
those whose duties have compelled formation is more than we can be- 
tliem to wade through these volumes, lieve ; for it at least informs this stick- 
whether they rise from tiieir pern- ler for legitmacy how an insulted 
nl, improved by the acquisition of people may shake ofl'their chains and 
one serious feeling, one virtuous spurn their tyrants from their shores, 
sentiment, one solitary generous We are, moreover, gravely told that 
emotion. Thatman^ heart must ixi- Botta'b adoption of an ^dfected and 
deed be cold that is not chiilec! at long obsolete pbraseok^, is a proof 
the eternal repetition of nnfieeling of the historian^i — ^gueSI, gentle rea- 
sneers and nngenerons sarcasms, der— true grandeur of mind and 
directed against every thing that loftiness of soul ! What would this 
caUs for the sympathies of the phi- wise noodle then have said, if Ro« 
lanthftmtst There is a tone of cold- hertson or Hume had written in the 
hk)oAeiperd/lag9 pervading the last almost unintelligible language of 
volumes of this work, which we do Holinshedor Hall. * The emasculated 
not think has ever, until now, dared and worn-out tongue of the Italians 
the scorn of the generous and the of this day!* Bah! It is possible that 
good. The suierings of the Greeks, a writer so egr^ously ignorant at 
the wrongs of the Catholics, and the to swallow the siUy prejudices of the 
miseries of the poor, are made, with vulgar ibr so much gospel, should 
unprincipled effrontery, the objects undertake to tell his readers that the 
of their ridicule. The follies and language of Filangieri, Gioia, Bee* 
the vices of mankind no longer act caria,yeri» Romagnosi Alfieri, Fo8« 
upon the hngnid patate of their oolo, Parini, Racchetti, Paolini, and 
patrons. The obsequious caterers a host of others, is a worn-out and 
are obliged to stimulate satiety by emasci^ated language ? AAor ka« 
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vmr uttered Ihis almrditr onrmao iwean th«t there «i« onlv tfarea 

f^ ">«■"«»«'? modesty to acknotr- original American writers, aod these 

tedge that he wan 'extremely bad are Neal. Brown and Panldinr! 

jndjte on thM point.' The confession After twaddling about the laws if 

"tSI,?!!!- , . v„- "*'«•*' ***«"• Pyn"n"l» and dia! 

.W J?^i ^'^!." ^'""'°«?P'*« "«""'•' *"•* *•«»'" »"«>ll ware.' 

nJ^^"^**"***^.""**'^ ^»''' *«"«'' ««»«» long columns, Nej 

although we oarselves were never gires a catalogue raumni of Amen. 

Tery percipient of the powen of this 8an writeis. "•"""^ *" *°*n- 

gTMt histrionic humbug, yet we John Qnincy Adams (whose elec- 

•honU dMpise oiirBekes ,f we could tion Neal says nobody doubts) ta 

«I« ^m!1^wu ""l^*"^*/"'*"- "'-"'"lanUy lauded for all sorts of 

^fnSl ^^^^ •'" "^i?"*,'*^ ™** perfections- Neal has unaccounta- 

Th^^fJ"'^'^* "^"="'*' "J' '^'««' • notice of *«» Fourth 

Then follows some poetry.— of July oration. 

rfIZ,^«i!.JTn5""""*"Pf """*■* "'"' ""isht bare been, (had it^ot 

SLuTf S.X^ jH"°"i"=^ '"T^ •^n '■-' '»•* ««"»« th** presented 

««!/ !«.^r? J A most des- itl the iirai writer of the ire—We 

Berate attempt is made to raise a a/so are of this opinion, 

hugh atsome pas^ges in Mr. Proc- . V. mt.m C'ullen Brtant is no Doet ♦ 

./ ... -.V •^' "dving griv^- was laid in his novels WQs as rnnr! a« 

en b'ln high praise for his ,^etic not «aid at all • Le7hlm SSTla^ 

pmus) that •• the fume, of hi. vani- that unctioo to his soul.' Ve A^ 

ty rolled Tolumos of smoke, mixed, achieved the reading of PandolT 

with sparkles of &«, from U,e cloudy and conten.plate nndert^kinr^vln' 

tabernacle of hu thought." Mr. tT siw I^»r™. j ^ .*°" 

Mulhon should have rec^uizedXe Ure^kfe^ ^o^'Sll^™?;^ 

source of thu allusien Instead of ed tJ.at much of thrfeTm"^^ 

doingso, he caricatures this pa&sace Neal's thini« in Ri.Ju_~!i ™.^ " 

in the following style • HeWr! ferred & f^ .h^ " ^^T» 

ward when I call my boy after din- common^lJe-Ss of his'" w1 

ner, it shal be thus: Ho. flankcy .haU disciurae nTiS «Sn ^ N^ 

of mine, bring me my cloudy taber- ye;.r'sdaT 
nacle, that i may roll a volume of Tlu. „»'»» o,.:«i„ 

•moke.' Art tlii is wit ! The read- on CWh I II ** ?■? ^ *»?*«" 

er ne«l scarcely be told that Mr. W^rJ^'?'"^!:'"* *•■«; ^an-of. 

t^^gei^man was an enemy to l^^^t^^^ 

to say that the Tale, of a f mveUer K' we ^al" t^rwhaUri.lhi^J'Z 
^^f=te -^It^r^t rSifo— -a^S^- 

c|=\o&srth-e I^3^"^i.^3H 

•adly fallen off when a man who hand down into thc^iddir of ?S 

goes to Enghnd, and ranks first quill specimens of filth : P"*"""""* 
amon, tU jotmial-writers. ^•al " Why old Flushj-ibt^ here i. one. 

m w 
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ibnooth« tliat fwcftn he caoH and heads of Feriewi, MitcelhiiiT, Poe« 
woot turn bioiselfup, until he cleans trv, and Intellisfence. The Reviewf 
out bis coppers ; acid tdis here 6ne are, of necessity, rerj limited ia 
fency man of the cabin is another, len|rtb, cqpsisting, for the most part^ 
and he says as how he can't let ^ of short notices of the designs, an4 
bis pots and giincracks for a minute brief critiques on the merits of re- 
without completely spoiling the cap- cent publications They are gene- 
tain's dinner' — ^ Damn' your cus- rally written in good taste and witl| 
tards, and kickshaws to boot, you due discrimination ; and the conduc- 
pie-making lui>bcr !' cried the Boat- tor exhibits as ipuch judgment in tha 
swain — * D'^'e hear there, dirty Dick choice of contributions, as his cootri- 
of the coppers? come this way my butors haye shown in their selections 
cleanly beauty — by the hookey, from the authors they review. We 
you're used to the game> you know cannot help desiring however to see 
— !tiTT)p up there> my fine greasy fel- a still greater proportion of native 
luw, JVe hear me, old ship, jump publications among the subjects of 
and bear a hand.' — ^ But, come, let their criticism; for the lime» we 
us he after t'ikingoar bodies below, think, has come, when notices of fb- 
Ntil. foi >ou see it's all over now, reign writings should occupy a se- 
and «^e may palaver here long enough condary place among the literarj 
witiiout knowing any thing of the speculations of our joumaliitt. 
matter at all at all. Besides I'm most Under the head of Miscellaniet, 
savagely hungry, and mean to tuck we find a variety of articles, belong- 
into me as much as will keep me ing to the lighter sorts of literature* 
from starving for the first twelve Short essays on the more invitinc 
hours.to come— do you the same dar- subjects in morals or in letters-^ 
ling ; and don't let your small guts sprightly and well-written specula- 
be cursing you for a niggard ere you tions upon sucb topics as are suited 
once more get bold of the bread- to the purposes of the Gazette-*an4 
bag.' now and then some Tale, in which. 

If our readers could possibly have as far as possibly brevity and interest 

■tonuchstogo on after this, and if are united. 

some of them were not iemalesi The principal attraction of this 
we would present them with a speci- Journal at least, in our opinion, con- 
men of Morgan O^Dogherty^ Max- sists in the extremely beautiful and 
iros Suffice it to say, that they highly finished pieces from the pen of 
consist of slang vulgarisms raked up William Cullcn Bryanti to be found 
by the worthy baronet from the under the head of Poetry, 
vilest grog-shops and brothels of It is delightful to us to see the tales 
* auld Reekie.' and traditions of our fathers acquire, 

After the monthly list of new pub- as they gradually recede into the 
lications, comes the Price < Current depths and the darkness of antiquity, 
U>T September 11th. This is decided- that dimness of outline and softness 
ly the best thing in the book. It and mellowness of tint without which 
gives some useful information, (a they will ufier but unpromising sub- 
little too late* howevert) and being J£cts for poetical delineation, ^^e 
merely a list of prices, there is no feel deeply indebted to the herd of 
room for cant, twaddle or obsce- Green- River for the aid which his 
nity. V. V* poetry is lending to the influence of 

time, in hastening the empire of the 

VniiedStaiea Liter aryOaxeite. Cum- Muses over the scenes and events of 

tnmggyHilHardifCo. Bo«lon, 1&24. our matter of-fact history. It is the 

— There is much taste as well as ta- province, and it ought to be the pride 

lent displayed in the pages of this of the true poet, to spread around 

unpretending little journal. The ar- the cold realities of life, the warmth 

tides arc arranged under the four and tbeiootion,theodor(sotospea)0 
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imd the inflaence, the winninff ^- sence and the inflnenoe of legendaij 
ces, and the hallowing^ associatioDs^ fictions and associations, can easily 
that belong to the genuine maUrid obtain the indulgence it requires* 
of song, ft is an error verj much to But our taste, resembling that of 
be deprecated, to suppose that the England, in consequence of our stu* 
physical and moral features of the dy of English models, and not in con- 
new world are too cold, too rigid, and sequence of the same operating cau- 
too accommodating to be moulded or ses, is deprired of the means, while 
transformed to the airy fonns and it feels the desire of imitation This 
magic attributes of the bright essen- is obviously an obstacle, only to be 
ces of the imaginary world. Nor surmounted in oneofthesc two ways: 
is it true, that there is reason to either by a fortunate exertion of imi- 
beliere that witii the gradual im- tatire talent (a talent of no very ele- 
provement of society, and the in- rated order) or by gradually deter- 
creased exercise of the more mascu- mining the taste of our own country- 
line and useful faculties, the imagi- men to the study of such modes of 
Dative powers will be neglected and • beauty as the materials we possess 
debilitated in proportion. Theima- will enable us to equal. Without 
gination is an attribute essential to pretending to assert that Peiyival or 
our nature. Modifications, and im- Bryant havesucceeded in presenting 
provements in civil institutions may new objects of poetical contempla- 
give a different impulse and direction tion, or new sources of imaginative 
to the faculties which furnish the gratification, we do think they have 
taste-delighting products of the mind, done much towards effecting a pur- 
and may thus change the character pose so desirable. The latter poet in 
end course of the imitative arts; particular, has directed, in his poeti- 
but no disposition of society which cal creations, the full force of his fine 
4oes not change our very nature, can talent to the employment of such 
destroy tSie sensibility of taste to its scenery, such imagery, and such as- 
appropriate food and stimulus ; for sociations, as lie within the reach of 
that faculty can never be extinguish* his own readers ; ai^d for this he de- 
ed by the highest cultivation of the serves, and will eventually receive 
others. the sincere thanks of every genuine 
The difficulties which oppose, just American. For ourselves we are 
at this moment, the rapid growth of nnfeignedly thankful for what he has 
poetical literature in America, are already done ; and he wiU not, we 
undoubtedly very serioos. Pertiaps are sure, deem us too exacting, if we 
one of the greatest is the circum- ask him to accomplish by a strong 
stance that our taste is formed from concentration of his powers what he is 
models which are framed out of ma- slowly and not certainly effecting by 
terials to wbicfi we ourselves cannot a seriesof divided efforts ; for these are 
easily gain access. The prevailing inevitably weakened and distracted 
taste in Britain is for the sensual and by then* separate insufficiency of 
romantic. This taste, with English force, and diversity of application. 
Writer^i being generated by the pre* H* 



SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

rORBION. 

JtfttMTex/Gtfy. — ^Masses of native or pounds to several hundred weight, 
pure metalEc iron have have been They are generally supposed to be 
lately discovered near Bogota, in of meteoric formation, and an analy- 
Sputh America. They were found sis gave the same substances with 
on t hill of secondary sandstone in those found in iron, known positive- 
masses of different sizes, from a few ly to have descended from the at* 
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iBCMphera* J\ie laffreit of the above of Brazil. He has added three new 
naaaet weighed aboat fifteen hon- ipeciet to the genus Cinehona and 
died weight* One of the largest man- described another plant which grows 
es known* may be leen in the rooms in great abundance and possesses 
of the Lyoeura of Natural History properties equal if not superior to 
of this city. It weighs 30001bs. and the Peruyian Bark. It bek>ngs to 
is the property of Col. G. Gibbs, a the genus Strychnos^ which hitherto 
gentleman distinguished for his zeal has been found to embrace those 
in the cause of science. plants only highly deleterious to man. 
Botony.—Dr Horsefield has exam- ^^ these we may particularize 
Ined at some length the history of Uie nuxromica or poison nut M. 
the Bohon I7iw; or poison tree of ?*• W»^."re during a six years ijesi- 
Java. InlTSoTFoewch, a surgeon dencem that country nwide a coUec- 
in the Dutch East India Company\i tion of more t^»J?JOOO species of 
service, published the first account P^an^f* ^^^SLSl'^V l^ ?f ^"S" 
of this tree, and the many absuidi- ^?^* *?^J.^ of insects. He 
ties and falsehood* with which be will be aided in the publica ion of his, 
adorned his story, have hitherto pass- costly works by the liberality of the 
ed currently in the scientific world. Frencn government. 
Poets have made frequent allu- Zoology. — The English natural- 
aion to this wonderful tree.* Party ists are beginning to turn their at- 
orators have liberally compared their tention to this hitherto neglected de- 
opponents to this poisonous produc- partment of Natural History. The 
tion of nature, and it is has even works of M r. Horsefield and Sir Tho- 
been made the subject of » drama, mas Stamford Raffles illustrating the 
Devested of all the falsehoods and Zoology of Sumatra and Java are 
exaggerations with whi'^h its history spoken of in terms of great commen- 
has been enveloped, the following diation. 

appear from the experiments of Ur. The preservation and reproduction 
Horsefield to be the real facts. A of the common leech has been made 
tree csUled by the natives Antthar^ the subject of a memoir by Mr. No- 
grows on the eastern part of the Isl- ble of Versailles. 
and to the lieight of 70 or 80 feet. It is weU known that this useful 
its trunk exudes a milky juice, from little animal dies speedily when pre- 
which an active poison is prepared, served in the usual mode, in glass 
There is also a creeping shrub called vessels. Mr. Noble succeeded in 
TVutik, which produces an equally preserving them completely, by co- 
powerful poison. They are both inhab- vering the bottom of the vessel with 
Hants of the forest* and may be safely clay, of the consistence of soft paste, 
cut and handled with impunity. The and placing a stout piece of linen orer 
juice is used by the natives to poison the top. The water should be chan- 
tbeirarrows,and they destroyed great ged at least once a week, and if pos- 
numbers of the Dutch soldiers e- sible without disturbing the soft bot- 
fore a remedy was discovered. This tom- The same paper contains seve- 
remedy is the root of the Crinum ral curious facts connected with the 
AsiaUcumy which, if timely applied, reproduction of these animals. They 
counteracts, by its emetic effects, the deposit in the soA clay an oval body, 
force of the Upas. Several kinds of about the size of a hazel nut, from 
poison are prepared from these two which at the end of twenty-five davs 
plants, one of which is so powerful as the young are seen to issue. Bj 
te kill a strong healthy man in fifteen taking proper precautions Mr. No- 
minutes, ble was enabled to raise as many 
M. Aug^ste St Hilaire has com- leeches as his business required. Our 
.nenoed the publication of his Flora medical brethren in this country 

* ^ Chained at hii root two scion demons dwell."— Z^ortrtn. 
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flug^ht profit by tbese hintB, and dis- ing paid to well for meve profeasiaa* 

pente, in fa tore, with the Decetsitj al works. It has been stated, bow. 

of importing annually so many tbou- ever, that hobert T. Paine, of Bos- 

aands of these expensive but useful ton, received, for a short poem of a 

animal's. few hundred lines, entitled «' The 

JirU.— To eulogize the Steam En- Indention of Letters," |1400 ; at id 

ginehas become common place. Its '* »• '»'»**^»" o""" ^^^ knowledge tliat 

value to England may be estimated i'^OO have been offered and refused 

from calculations which show that '«'' *^« ^"^ edition of a small work 

the Steam Engines there, represent "*>* exceeding 400 pages, which was 

•the power of 320,000 horses, equal **P^ naa^y years since printed in this 

to 1,920,000 men, which being in 0*^7- 

fact managed by 36,000 men, add Trade, kc -—England during the 

actually to the power of the po- last year manufactured 600.000 bags 

pulation of England 1,884,000 men. of C'otton, France 200,000, and all 

Jdedical remams found at Pom- the rest of Europe cellectively 60000, 

peiL—M. Choulanet has published making a total of 860.000. About 

in a work cntiUed " De locit Pom- 100,000 bales of the cotton manu- 

peianU ad rem medieamfacientibus,^ factured by England is made into 

an account of the different objects J^™* ""d re-exported m that state 

relating to the medical art which ^'^^ ^^^ ^*^ ©^ the manufacturers in 

have been discovered at Pompeii. ^^ North of Europe. The great and 

M. Choulanet describes successively surprising extension of the cotton 

the temple of Esculapius, the amu- ?*»«* « the United States here 

lets, surgical instruments, pharma- ™*y ^ understood from the fol- 

cculical apparatus, &c., found in lo'^mg facts: In 1792, the to- 

the midst of the ruins. Amongst the tal quantity exported amounted to 

surgical instruments were some 140,000 lbs., in 1824 it was estima- 

nearly resembling those made use ^^ that 1 60,000,000 lbs. were raised 

of at the present dav ; as for in- within the United States. 

stance, elevators for the operation of Physiology Autenreich of Tb- 

trepanning, lancets, spatulas ca- 1,^^^^^ ^^ recently pubUshed the 

thetere, instruments for the applica- ^^^^ ^ ^-^ observations on the egr 

tionoflhe actual cautery, &c. There ^f ^^^ common fowl. It is weU 

has not been found one single build- j^n^wn to housewives that when an 

ing which could be regarded as a jg jj^y „ ^^ ^^ ^^y^U one of 

school of surgery w anatomical mu- ^^e ends appears to, and in fact is, 

^^^' filled with air. Those with the air- 

Value of Literary property in cejll exactly at the apex of the larger 

Scotland foriy years e^o, — Cullen end aU produced males, and those 

was paid 1200/. for a new edition of with the air-cells not on but near the 

his *' First Lines,^ and SmcUie re- apex, all produced females. Many 

ceived 1030/. for the first edition of thousand eggs were batched to verify 

his Philosopliy of Natural History in these observations, and the results 

oue 4to. volume. We have few in- completely satisfietd ^Auleoieich of 

stances in our country of authors be- their accuracy. 

DOMESTIC. 

Zoohgy.'^The appearance of a the animal in question is a polar 

white bear in the western part of bear, which has been driven from 

the State of New- York, has given his usual haunts by the approach of 

rise to many speculations which a hard winter ; consequent!} we are 

have been gravely passed from one to expect an unusual proportion of 

newspaper to another throughout the cold weather. These fearful pro^ 

Union. According to these papers, nostics are however without any 
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fonodation. The tnimal is nothing from the natnraltsfs of Europe, and 

more than a white variety of the com* when it has received the English 

Don brown bear of this country. tmprtfmilur, will no doubt be read 

Professor Say of Philadelphia has with interest by our own counlry- 

recentlv published a work, entitled men. 

*^I'-TI!"'*iy **"* U""f?^«t"«' Mmemlogg.-m. H. R. School. 

whH;h tas been pronounc«^b, com- ^^^ latcly^hibited toAe LV^ 

potent judge. JO be one of the rno, „„ „f j^^^J^, • ^T^ 

finished specunens of typographv that i„^„ „f „„j^^ 7 ^V-^ 

has «ned recently from the Amen- .hore. of Lake Ontario. ItiTfomd 

r°KSr?'r 7 'T'lr'"'^ "" ^1^' « * fx^M" <«• '«:«cbed rock wtSt 

I'l^. iir *M P"? "'f^ °° P°"'W« information can beX 

Tolume. considering the value of the fajna-i ^^rs^^n^^ ul • • t • " 

description, and the elegance of the {?^*^ '«'Pectinff lU onginal sitaa. 

embellishments, is sad. as to enable „,, Frederick Coxzcns of this 

Mrf Ses Bonaparte. (Prince Tste^Tot™ ^f '"" ^Ir! *^* 

<ie Cassino.) of Point BreMe. is at ?hi. ?nf!^ri^» ,?' '*'S'*- 

present occupied with a continuatioa I^ f llZ^^nt.^? '!J'"i.^'* 

if tte celebrated ornithology of Wil- T^. l}^h^l^t^' V"^- ""'" "* 

.^^ 14. _.„ . . J-'. . 4 aouDt contnbute larfi:ely to mcrcase 

joo. It will be comprized m aboot t^e knowledge of thTmineral rich^ 

four rolumes quarto, and from the ^^ ^^ countrr """«"" ncues 

Well known qualifications of the an- ^\ 

tbor, and the zeal and talent he has j,, ^' — ^^ ingrenious townsman, 

already displayed on similar sub- "''''• Jennings has lately completed a 

jecis, it is expected that this work '^of king model of a steam engine 

will nearly complete the ornithology ''"ich bids fai- to supersede those 

of the United States. ^^^ *° "««• f^w model is of a ono 

Mr. W. Cooper read a few months *^°"® power, and requires but fifteen 

aince, before the Lyceum of this city, *^°^ '^orth of fuel to work it for 

a memoir on the fossil bones of the twenty-four hours. He is now eni- 

hage MegatheHum, discovered near P^ojed upon a large engine of a simi- 

fiavannah, (Geo.) This interesting **«' consirucUon. D. 

oemoir has excited mach attention 
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WORKS IN PAESS. 



Lempriere^ Universal Biography ; Irving's Catechisms of Astrono*- 

containing a critical and liistorical my and Chemistry, revised and cor*- 

account of the lives, characters, and reeled by Jolm Griscom, Professor 

labors of eminent persons in all ages of Chemistry and Natural Philoso- 

and countries, together withselec- phy in the New. York Institution &c. 

tions of foreign biography, from F, ^ R. Lflchwood. ' 

Watkins'h Dictionary, recently pub- Caius Gracchus, a Tragedy in Bvt 

Ii8h«l, and about eight hundred ori- acts by Sheridan Knowles, Esq. E. 

ginal articles of American Biogra- Jd. Murden 

phy. By Eieazar Lord Esq. In 2 An introduction to the Critical 

vols. 8vo. will be published in Janua- Study and Knowledge of the Scrip- 

ry.— F. 4- iLLodcwood tnres, by Thomas Hartwell Hornc. 

Essayson the distinguishing traits M. A. 4 vols. 8vo. From the Lon- 

of the Christian Character. By don Edition of 1823. E. LiUell. 

Gardiner Spring D. P.— F. ^ R. PhUadelphia. 

*^ockwood, Xhc Human Heart, a novel, from 
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the London Edition. «7. 4r J- Har- The Cook^ Oracle. 1 vol. Itmo. 

The First part of the History of The Pioneers, a novel in 2 vols* 

Neir York, by Messrs. Yates & 2d edition. ColHru Sf Hmmay, 

Jlloulton. A* 7*. (Goodrich. Schreveiii Lexicon. (Stereotype 

American Entomology, or Des- edition.) CoUitu 4r Hanrunf* 

cription ofthe Insects of North Ame- Lights and Shadows of Soottiili 

rica, by Professor Say, of IhePenn- Life. I vol. ISmo. Solomon King, 

lylrania University. It will be com- A Companion to the Festirals and 

pleted in 5 vols. 8 vo. illustrated Pasts of the Protestant Episcopal 

with coloured plates drawn by the Church in the United States of Ame- 

Professor ; price ^ the volume. rica. By John H. Hobart D. D. 

A New Newspaper will be issued Bishop of the P. £. Church in New- 

in the city of Hartford, the first York. Third edition 12mo. T. iSp J. 

week in January next, entitled the Swordt, 

Connecticut Observer, published A Familiar and Easy Guide to the 

weekly, to be edited by Horace understanding of the Church Cate* 

Hooker, Esq devoted chiefly to chism. 18mo. 71 ^J, Swords, 

Theological subjects. Roper's Husband and Wife. S, 

Sir Astley Cooper^ Treatise on ChuldSf Son, 

Fractures and dislocations. Bvo. Espinasse^ new edition of Nisi 

with plates. //. C. Carey 4r I* Lea^ Prius, with very important notes and 

Dewoes on the Diseases of Chil- referunces, to recent American de- 

drcn. 8 to H. C. Carey Sf L Lea. cisions. jS. Qould ^ Son. 

Jefferson's Notes on Vii^nia. The Hudson River Port FoUo. 

H. C. Carey Sf L Lea. H. L Jdegarey, Thiswork will eon- 

Weems' Life of Marion. H, C. sist of 20 views, being^ the most 

Carey Sf /. Lea, worthy of notice, from the source of 

Chitty's Pleadings, with notes by E. the river to New* York ; 16 of these 

D. Ingraham Esq. 3 vols. H. C. Cb- views are now published, and the 

rey ^ I. Lea. other four, which will complete the 

Sergeant & Lurters Reports, vols, work, will be published this winter* 

3d and 9th. H. C Carey ^ I. Lea. They are engraved and coloured in 

Bartends Medical Botany, 2d edi- ^ moBt capital style, so as to give the 

lion 2 vol8.4to. H. Carey ^ i. Lea, best possible representation of first 

Johnson on tho Liver. 1 vol. 8vo. rate drawings. 

jr. C. Carey ^ /. Lea. The Book of the Church, by Ro- 

Leropriere's Classical Dictionaiy. bert Southey . JE, Blut 4r E. WkUe, 

1 vol. 8vo. republishing by the trade. Wolfe's Journal of a Mission in 

Armstrong on Typhus Fevers, the H<^y Land. E. Situ and E. 

1 vol. 8vo. TFhile. 

TO RE4DER3 AND CON rRIBUTORS. 

T^det of an American Landlord. In Hbo volumett 12mo. JVew- Yorkf 1824. 

We had prepared for this number an ill-natofed critique ou this novel ; but 
so great is oar aversion to find fault, that we scarcely regret our want of room 
haM obliged us to exclude it from our columns. 

A Peep ai the Pilgrmt in Sixteen Hundred and Thirty-Six, In two volumei. 
Sodon, 1824. 

A review of this novel has beeo received, but we are compelled to defer its 
insertion until our next. 

Report on a Plan for extending and more perfectly etlabUMhing the Mechanic and 
Scientijic Irutilution ofjfew- York. Jfew- York, 1824 

We shall offer a few remarks in our January number on the subject of this in- 
teresting Report. 

«** ^e are obliged to exclude the List of new pubUcationsy and 
Tepubiications for want of room. 
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Teporf e^the'Joint Cmnlmtkx «n tAe ChMcat fioret. Af. 

banj. 1224. # -^ 

Dommmtt acccmwanyiW /A« Report of the- Joint Commillee o» 
' • the Chemicai Bank. Albany. 1824. 

* V^ithout alludiDg to the effect oftbe inveatigstioo on the cba- 
ncter of those concerned in procuring the charter of the Che- 
'mical Bank, all will admit that sufficient has been dej'eloped 
to authorize an inquin- into the means of eSectuallviprevent- " 

ing the recurrence of transactionB di^irsceful to the repula- 1> 
tion of «ar state. When we are informed hj a joint commit- 
tee of the Senate and AssembtV) that "men holding judicial 
ftations, and others claiming rank in society, ccmgr^te at the 
•eat of govern men t, for the purpose of lettii^ themselves out 
for such rewards as may be extorted from the fears or the 
hopes of applicants to the legislature ;^' and when we 
learn, from the same source, '* that the votes of members 
nf tlu> lAcrislatnre are i 



Page 168, line 22, for •' Oeneva." read" Genoa." 

167, lioe 23, for " law," read " Laie." 

, , line 29, for ■' corpnratedT' read ■■ meorjwrafad." 

. ne.lineS, for" leaii^read'-ISSS." 

— 179, lioe 2, supply marks ofqDoUtion before " Uurefifre." 

[T%e Bindtr ifWptace the above Errata to/ace Oufirapage (165) of 
IkitJOMber.l 



General provisions have t>een made for giving : 
character to maouhcturing establishments. It ma 
examine whether there is any tbin^ id the nature o 
Insurance Companies which requires the priocipi 
poly, exploded with regard to other branches ol 
to be retained with respect to tb^q. 

, By a reference to the most distinguished moneyed 
of the world, it will be found, that wherever specii 
have been granted, it has been in consequence of tl 
basbeenmadeof thebankasanengineofstate. T 
established by public authority was that of Venice. It is 
traced to the twelfth century, though the details of its OTgani- 
zatioDwere not definitively settled till 1587i Daru says that 
Vol. II. J<o. IX. 52 
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^' this bank was a Hepot which opened a credit with t]ie deposit^ 
ors, in order to fatihtate payments and transfers \ that is to say, 
instead of payinf[ in actual money, payments were made by 
orders on the Bank* The credits upon this establishment' 
were payable at sight, and it always justified public confi-* 
dence.''* The same historian informs us that the creation «oC 
this institution had the effect of establishing a standard by 
which the value of current coin was regulated. Previously 
to this, there were many private banks in the state, principally 
belonging to the nobles* A law was passed interdicting com- 
merce to the patricians, and the state assumed to itself the 
monopoly of banking, and became the guarantee of deposit 
These were said to amount, at the end of the 18th century, to 
fourteen or fifteen millions of ducats. As the government 
bad thus the use of a large capital, without paymg interest 
for it, and was entitled in some instances, in case of the death 
of a depositor without children, to ten percent, of the amount 
of his deposit, and in others to his whole stock in the bank, 
the state could not fail to realize a large profit from this public 
establishment. A bank of exchange and deposit was founded 
in 1401 at Barcelona by the magistrates of the city. The 
Chamber of St. George at Geneva was governed by eight 

frotectors, annually elected by the creditors and stockholders, 
n this bank, which was definitively established under the 
above name in the beginning of the fifteenth century, the go- 
vernment exercised an influence, and it was useful for state 
purposes; but the proprietors of deposits seem to have pos- 
sessed a power not granted to those of Venice. The Bank of 
Amsterdam has been among the most famous ef these institu- 
tions. Its origin is imputed to the existence of dipt coin, to 
which small states are particularly exposed, and the object of 
its estabUshmcnt was to obtain money that would always be 
of the same standard value. ^^ Before 1 609, the great quantity 
of dipt and worn foreign coin which the extensive trade of 
Amsterdam brought from all parts of Europe, reduced the 
value of its currency about nine per cent, below that of good 
money fresh from the mint.'^t Payments were made by 
transfers upon the books of the bank. It was established 
under the guaranty of the city in 1609, and preserved its 
credit till 1672, when Lewis XIV. penetrated as far as Utrecht. 
On this occasion the money in the bank was restored to the 
depositors. When, however, in 1794 the French army took 
possession of Amsterdam, it was found that the deposits had 

* Histoire de Venise, liv. xix. sect. 19. 

t Smith's Wealth of NaUons, Vol. I. p. 337- . 
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not been so religiously guarded as during the preceding cen- 
•turj. Between ten and eleven millions of florins had been 
lent to the city and province, and to the India Company. 
The Burgomasters had charge of the deposit, and on retiring 
from office, it was their duty to deliver it to their successors. 
The Italian banks, although priginaily estabUshed for reasons 
similar to those which gave rise to that of Amsterdam, dealt 
largely in exchange ; and before the discovery of a passage to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, and the consequent downfall 
of the commerce of Venice and Genoa, notes having the 
signature of their banks, appear to have had universal circula- 
tion* The Bank of England was incorporated in 1694* Its 
first capital was paid into the exchequer, and an interest for it 
allowed to the bank. As early as 1 746 the permanent debt due 
to the bank from the government amounted to £1 1,686,800. 
It is in the constant habit of making advances in anticipation 
of the annual taxes, receives and circulates exchequer bilb, 
and is, in all respects, a most powerful engine of state* 
Without the aid of such an establishment, England could 
scarcely have kept her thousand ships at sea during the bloody 
wars growing put of the French revolution, whilst she was sup- 
porting by her subsidies the armies of half of Europe. In 
France the extraordinary projects of law were sanctioned 
by the government of Louis XV. in consequence of the aid 
which the adminbtration expected to derive from his banking 
schemes. 

The establishment of the Bank of North America, which 
is the oldest institution of the kind in this country, was a finan- 
cial measure of Mr. Morris. It was corporated in 1781, 'and 
beside the support of the old congress, it received the sanc- 
tion of some of the local legislatures, and particularly of that 
of New- York. It was productive of great benefit at a period 
of almost national bankruptcy. The old Bank of the United 
States was incorporated as a means of enabling the federal 
government to carry into effect the powers delegated to it. 
Both that institution and the present bank were supported on 
national grounds, and in the late case of Osbom. v. 17. S. 
Bankj (9 Wheaton, 860.) the Chief Justice observes, that ^' the 
bank is not considered as a private corporation, whose principal 
object is individual trade and individual profit, but as a public 
corporation, created for public and national purposes. That the 
mere business of banking is, in its own nature, a private busi- 
ness, and may be carried on by individuals or companies, hav- 
ing no political connexion with the government, is admitted ; 
but the bank is not such an individual or company. It was 
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not created for its own take, or for private purpose!* It haa 
nev^r been supposed that congress could create such a corpo* 
ration* The whole opinion of the court, in the case of 
3PCulloch ¥• The State of Maryland^ is founded on and sus' 
tained by the idea that the bank is an instrument, which it 
necessary and proper for carrying into effect the powers vested 
in the government of the United States*^^ The good effects of 
a laiige specie-paying bank, as it respects the transmission of 
government funds to the distant parts of our extensive confe- 
deracy — ^in establishing a uniform currency — ^in affording totha 
treasury a safe place of deposit — and in supplying any tempora- 
ry wants of the state, are too well impressed on the minds of all 
to require any farther arguments to support the national cha- 
racter of the U nited States Bank* 

In the early part of our state legislation incorporations were 
regarded with some dread, and we accordingly find that, for a 
long period, insurance business was transacted by individual 
underwriters, while the number of banks was confined in this 
state to two or three. As an inducement for granting the 
privilege of conducting banking by associations, where the 
stockholders' responsibility was limited to their interest in the 
capital, considerable sums were paid to the state under the 
same of a bonus. In a short time, however, it was found that 
the exigencies of the people did not render necessary an in* 
crease of these institutions, or that, the legislature apprehended 
their effects upon the currency of the state. It was then con- 
sidered expedient to procure indirectly, what could not be 
openly asked for with a reasonable prospect of success* Few 
would think of looking into ^^ an Act for supplying the city of 
New- York with pure and wholesome water," passed 2d Aprils 
1799, for the charter of a bank. The bill contains sundry 
provisions with regard to the purchase of mill seats, and the 
constructing of dams and aqueducts. The sole clause which re* 
lates in any manner to the real object of the association, is the 
following : ^^ it shall and may be lawful for the said company to 
employ all such surplus capital as may belong or accrue to 
the said company in the purchase of public or other stocks, or 
in any other moneyed transaction or operation not lincom|>ati- 
ble with the constitution of this state, or of tne United 
States, for the sole benefit of the said company." These are 
the words which give to the Manhattan Company their bank- 
ing privileges* Verily the ingenuity of counsel was employed 
to some effect* 

The zeat existing in favor of manufactures during the 
late war was resorted to, in order to procure privileges on- 
ly conferred on the favorites of legislation. The throw- 
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lAg open Id paliKc use a macbioe for maniifactariiig cards, 
oiiginAlly parchased ftom the Mesert. Wetmore, by the 
Phoenix 6ank, appears to be the public r€€u<m for dispensing, by 
the act of Febroary 31, 11117, with the requisitions of the ^ct 
of incorporation, as to tfie employment of a certain portion of 
the capital for manufiictaring purposes^ which was the ostensi- 
Me groond of conferring ba^ng privil^es in 1 8 1 2. To pur- 
8oe this subject in all its details would require an examination 
of the Tarious acts for banks passed during the last twenty-five 
years. Bridges, canals, &c. appear in large letters in the billa 
of incorporation. The legislative assent once obtained, the 
engraver, not the arckUeei or en^'ne^r is put in requisition. At 
other times, the legislature was told of the tears of 80,000 men, 
women, and childien, who weremobt unreasonably compelled 
to walk from Chatham-square to Wall-etreet, sinking under the 
weight of their bags of gold, before they could find an appro- 
priate place of deposit. A stranger reading the preamble of 
these laws, without a knowledge of the case, would really be 
induced to believe that our fellow citizens are the most disin- 
terested people in the world. They, it would appear, have 
fliade sacrifices for tiie public good that would have done ho- 
nor to the best ages of Greece or Rome. 

h is true that, in one case, the dUinterested zeal of the mnt* 
ees did not avail ; and notwithstanding the l^slature declared, 
in the case of the Utica Insurance Company, that they ^< should 
be liberally encmtragedy'*^ the ingenuity of the bar in vain at- 
tempted, m opposition to all legal construction, to adduce the 
preamble to maintain what the body of the act no where as- 
serted. ' This case is, however, a solitary instance of the ap- 
plication of a 9140 oarronto. 

For some time the charters purported to have in view a pnb- 
Kc benefit, to be accomplished by legislative aid, and the names 
of individuals were scrupulously omitted as the objects of stats 
bounty. In the case 01 the North River Bank, in 1821, the 
legislature soared above aU petty considerations and local feel- 
ings, and directed, as a condition precedent to the Company's 
eommencii^ business, that {100,000, for ten years, should be 
loaned to J. S., R. S., and S. S., " for completing the em* 
iiankment and cultivation of their meadows,^' The meadows 
ire situated in New-Jersey. The new corporation preferred 
paying a considerable sum to these gentlemen, am6unting to 
more than half the proposed loan, in order to be released from 
the obligation imposed by the charter. 

It apjpears that while the friends of the tariff were employed 
vm thetloor of Congr^s in showing the terrific efiects of that 
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phantom of the imagination, the balance of trade^ Mr. MorriBon 
was demonstrating to our legislature the anti- American character 
of that policy, which exposed us to be killed or cured bj foreign 
medicines. In vain was it asserted that many articles of great uti- 
lity in pharmacy are not indigenous. The Chemical Manufac- 
tory, the bank applicant assured the I^islature would produce 
them all. The true American policy required the passage of the 
law, and banking privileges were accorded to a company on condi- 
tion of their purchasing, at such a price as the commissioners 
named in the bill might direct, '^ the real and personal property 
of John C. Morrison, in the village of Greenwich, in the city 
of New- York, appertaining io^ and being part of the said Che- 
mical Manufactory." How often has it been adduced aeainst 
monafchs, as a heinous offence^, that they have conferred 
upon favorite courtiers monopolies of branches of industry. 
The excuse which history offers, is generally the ignorance of 
the age. At this enlightened period, arbitrary as are many of 
the sovereigns of Europe, is there one who would dare to out- 
^e the good sense of mankind, by granting an apothecary, 
however successful he may have been in the manufacture of 
glauber salts, a right to discount bills and issue banker's notes, 
while the regular dealer in exchange is prohibited, under se- 
vere penalties, from ei^agingin a business properly appertain- 
ing to his employment? !( was reserved for the enUghtened le- 
gislature of the first state in the American confederacy to 
adopt a course truly worthy of the middle ages. 

Great as were &e advantages of conducting business by 
associations, where the joint capital was alone responsible for 
Ihe obligations of the company, the grantees of these favored 
institutions were not yet satisfied. In England, where the 
bank is so important to the financial operations of the state, as 
to be considered almost a department of the government, it 
has never been thought expedient, in order to protect it from 
the competition of individuals, to do more than to enact 
by 6 Ann., st. 2. c. 13. confirmed by 15 Geo.'II. c. 13. s. 
5. ^' that during the continuance of the Bank of England, 
it should fiot be lawful for any corporation erected, or to be 
erected, (other than the said Bank.) or for any other persons 
in partnership exceeding the numberof six persons^ to take up 
money on their bills or notes.'' By a previous act (8 & 9 
W. & M.) parliament had restrained themselves from estab- 
lishing any rival corporate institution during the continuance 
of the bank's privilege. Subject to the restrictions of the act 
of 6 Ann., banking is open to all who are willing to engage in 
it, and in the country from which we derive our laws, it has 
never been considered a royal franchise. The claims, however, 
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of oar chartered bodies were conceived to be greater than 
even those of which the Bank of England could boast. The 
act passed in April 1804, revised in 1813, provides that'^ no 
person unauthorized by law shall subscribe to or become a 
member of any association, institution or company, or proprie- 
tor of any bank or fund for the purpose of issuing notes, re- 
ceiving deposites, making discounts, or transacting any other 
business which incorporated banks may or do transact by vir- 
tue of their respective acts of incorporation.'' In consequence 
of the decision in Bristol v. Barker j 14 Johns. 205* that the 
restraining law did not extend ^^ to an individual, who may, 
alone and on his own credit and account, carry on banking 
operations," the act of April 21st, 1818, was passed, by which 
it was enacted, that '' it shall not be lawful for any person, asso- 
caition of persons or body corporate, to keep any office of de- 
posite for the purpose of discountii^ promissory notes, or for 
carrying on any kind of banking business or operations, which 
incorporated banks are authorized by law to carry on or issue 
any bills or promissory notes as private bankers, unless there- 
unto specially authorized by law." 

When bank charters were first granted, it was supposed that 
all citizens residing in the district, for whose benefit the bank 
was said to be established, had an equal right to participate in 
thi^ franchise. The nature of our politicalinstitutions forbade 
the idea that a favored few should be mariced out, by a l^sla- 
tive act, as those by whom alone the emoluments of a lucrative 
branch of business should be enjoyed* Had banks been 
public institutions^ and not private monopolies^ this would un- 
questionably have been the case. In the act establishing the 
Bank of the United States, ^^ a public corporation created for 
public and national purposes," ample provision was made to 
enable all citizens throughout the union to participate in its 
advantages. In case more than the proposed capital was sub- 
scribed, the commissioners were directed to *' deduct the 
amount of such excess from the largest subscriptions, in such 
manner as that no subscription shall be rednced in amount 
while any one remains larger." (Act of April 10th 1816.) In 
our bank incorporations, so far is the same rule from being oh* 
served, that when it was charged in a bill in equity, that the 
commissioners for receiving subscriptions for the Catskill Bank 
had ^' assigned the 6000 shares prescribed by the act, among 
themselves, their relations and favorites, &c." the chancellor 
decided, (1 Johns. C. R. 20.) that the law ^^ gave an undefined 
discretion, and would be utterly senseless upon the construc- 
tion that the apportionment was intended to be to each sub- 
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ficriber in a ratio to the amoant of his 8ubscriptioD«'' It U 
perfectly obvious, that as long as the stock of banks bears a 
premium hi the maricet, a powerful ioducemeDt is held oat to 
persons of little or no capital, to be named annmisrianers or 
directors of new institutions, where, as in the case which came 
under judicial cognisance, thejmay appropriate to themselves^ 
relations B.nd favorites, the whole stock, to be subsequently sold 
out by brokers, and the advance realized by the favored sub- 
scribers. Accordingly, we find that for many years past, great 
exertions have been made to procure legislative acts for banks ; 
and in one case which occurred, some years since, the then 
executive of the state was so satisfied of the employment ^ 
undue means, that he conceived himself authorized to have 
lecourse to the pren^tive granted by the old constitution of 
proroguing the legislature. The evil attracted the attention of 
the convention of 1821, and by art. 7. sec. 9. of the new con* 
•titution, it was provided that ^^ the assent of two thirds of the 
members elected to each branch of the legislature, shall be 
roquisite to every bill appropriating the public fnoneys or pro* 
perty, for local or private purposes, or creating, continuing, 
alterii^ or renewing any body corporate or politic.'' Tbfs 
restriction rather tended to increase than to diminish the evil. 
If charters required greater exertions to be procured, the^ were 
more valuable when once obtained ; and the nearer banking and 
insurance business approached to a strict monopoly, the greater 
was the advance which directors or commissioners gained upoa 
their shares. The intended directors were enabled to giye 
larger sums to their agents, and as the respectability of an em- 

Sloyment is too often measured by the pecuniary gain, '^ men 
olding judicial stations" did not consider it unwoitby of their 
lank to undertake to sell l^slative votes. As also in our sys- 
tem of government, elections are frequent, it often happens 
that the members of the lobby and of tbeassembly change places. 
The same person who one year has a seat on the floor is not 
tinfrequently seen the next in the halls and avenues of the 
Capitol, engaged in soliciting his successor or former associates 
to support an incorporation, on the ground that ^^ heis interest' 
ed m Us passage.^^ That direct bribes are ever received by 
members of the legislature, we will not positively assert. That, 
however, bar room politicians, who too frequently direct the 
incipient measures in relation to elections, and who are hired 
to go to Albany as agents, exeroise an unmerited influence 
over the candidates whom they have supported, or whom 
they promise hereafter to advocate, cannot be denied* 
We have also good reason to believe, that manbers of 
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ttie legislature sometimes do not consider it a violation 
of their oath of office to share with the commissioners or di- 
rectors in the original distribution of stock, and to take the ad- 
vance from the brokers without making any payments, or in- 
Gurringthe risktowhichother subscribers aresubjected. When 
corruption is once introduced, it is no* easy task to trace its 
ramifications. Few measures indeed can be carried through 
without logrollings to borrow a word from our western brethem. 
Corruption, introduced by applications for bank charters, 
has prevented the passage of many acts demanded by public 
considerations ; and, it is said that the rejection of the elector- 
al law, and the granting of the Chemical Bank charter were 
more intimately connected than their dissimilar character 
would induce one not conversant with Albanv legislation to 
suppose. Ours is emphatically a government of opinion ; how 
important is it then that our citizens should have confidence in 
the purity of their rulers ! What more effectual means to de- 
stroy their influence than to expose them to the corruption of 
tiiose who would stoop to every artifice to accomplish their 
money making schemes ? Have we not too much reason to 
fear that a seat in our legislative councils, instead of being the 
ftim of honorable ambition, is often aspired after for the purpose 
of accomplishing some mercenary object? The evil does not 
stop with the legislature itself. The moral character of the 
whole community is tainted. Men who would indignantly 
shrink from a proposal to accept a bribe to influence them in 
a public act, do not hesitate to place means in the hands of 
agents, with a full knowledge that corrupt influence must bQ 
exerted to accomplish the object they have in view. 

Though we are not the advocates of too rigid an economy, 
it is worthy of consideration that legislating on moneyed institu- 
tions occupies a large portion of every session. The direct ex- 
pense to the state amounts to several thousand dollars annually. 
All business of a public nature might be transacted in less than a 
month ; and many, who are deterred from accepting seats in the 
legislature^ by a winter's residence at Albany, and their unwil- 
lingness to incur the importunities of hungry applicants, would 
contribute their talents to the public service, if that body should 
cease to be the mere dispenser of incorporating acts. Consti- 
tuted as our legislature is, what possible knowledge cana lai^ge 
majority have of the wants of a commercial community? Is it 
not preposterous to suppose, to say nothing of the members from 
Erie and Cattaraugus, that the representatives of even the 
neighbouring counties know any thing of the demand for bank 
capital in the city of New -York ? 

l^oL II. JVb. IX. 23 
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Most of the remarks, as to the procuring of Bank cbartersi 
will apply to those for Insurance Companies, though the latter 
have been more liberally granted, and of course iesi valued* 
From the circumstance of our banks loaning for short periods, 
Ibey are not well adapted to the accommodation of those who 
are engaged in permanent improvements. Loans, by such 
persons, are generally obtained from companies incorporated 
to insure against fire, and are usually secured by bond and 
mortgage. Such institutions are well calculated for these 
purposes ; they perform many of the functions of a bank, but 
issuing no bills which they may be called upon to redeem, their 
debtors, as long as the security remains good, are under no ap- 
prehensions of being compelled to repay their loans. Though 
the principal profit of these establishments results from lending 
money, and not from insurance, it appears that they have re* 
cently followed the example of the bank grantees, and pro- 
cured from our legislature, at the last session, an act compelling 
*^ agents of Fire Insurance Companies, not incorporated \fj law 
of this state," to pay ten per cent., on the amount of all premi- 
ums received, into the treasury of the state. 

In this state no restriction has yet been imposed on marine 
insurance by individuals or unauthorized associations, though 
this business is almost uniformly tsansacted by incorporated 
companies. On occasion of the incorporation of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Company and London Assurance Com- 
pany, (6 Geo. 1 c. 18.) underwriting by any other society or 
partemership was prohibited. This business is however still 
carried on to a great extent by individuals in England. The 
underwriters at Lloyd's are famous throughout the world. At 
the last session of Parliament, at the time of incorporating a 
new company with a very large capital, the restrictions on in- 
surances by unauthorized partnerships and associations were 
removed. 

It is confidently believed that sufficient has been stated to 
•how that banking establishments, as existing among us, pre- 
sent none of those arguments in their behalf, which have se- 
cured special privileges for the Bank of the United States and 
for the great foreign establishments, to which we have here- 
^fore referred. The manner in . which the charters have 
been in general obtained, most conclusively prove that the 
grantees are entitled to no particular consideration. It is 
not, howevei;, necessary to discuss the question, whether the 
innocent holders of stock, fraudulently created are to. be 
punished for the acts of those from whom they have bima Jlde 
acquired their interest. The legislature have, in no manner^ 
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pledged themselTes do! to create similair institutioDs* Char- 
ters to an indefinite namber may be granted* Nothing can be 
gained, therefore, to the existing companies bj the continuance 
of the present system, should the legislature proceed as they did 
during the last session ; whilst, under any new arrangement, th« 
institutions already created could not fail to derive considerable 
advantages from their established character, and from the pe- 
culiar provisions of their respective charters. 

As one of most effectual means of deterring applicants for 
bank charters, the repeal of the laws restraining individuals and 
unauthorized associations from pursuing that employment, has 
been proposed. From our habits of conducting business, and 
from th^ small numberof individuals possessing greatcapitals, we 
have reason to believe that the relief to the legislature would be 
but partial. Joint stock associations are particularly adapted to 
the purposes for which we have employed them. These cor- 
porations are not in themselves objectionable ; they are only to 
be deprecated when they assume the character of monopolies^ 
or when the means, necessaiy to obtain them, lead to acts in- 
volving criminality. May not moneyed institutions be created 
without the constant interposition of the legislature ? 

Corporations were much favored among the Romans, thou^ 
not applied to the furtherance of trade, in the same manner as 
with us. They, '^ by the civil law, seem to have been created 
by the mere act and voluntary association of their members."* 
The civil law does not bowevei^ treat of them as joint 
stock companies ; and limited partnership seems to have 
been unknown to it. In England the cammandiiej or limi<- 
ted partnership, does not exist, and no joint $tock companies are 
there formed by general law. Anonymoui gocieties^ or joint 
«tock companies, were not established by the old commercial 
ordinances of France, but were strongly recommended by the 
enlightened compilers of the present ^^ Code de Commerce." 
In the exposition presented to the legislative body they ob- 
serve that ^^ Anonymous partnerships, or those by shares have 
likewise engaged the attention of the framers of the code. 
They afford the means of encouraging great enterprises, of 
drawing from abroad capital into France ; of associating me- 
diocrity, and even poverty itself, with the advantages of great 
speculations ; of adding to the public credit, and to the circu- 
lating medium in commerce."! The regulations, in reference to 
partnerships, occupies a conspictioiiB place in the code) and as 
many of the provisions, in relation to anonymom 90€ieiie$i have 

* 1 Bl. Com. Alt. 

i Rodman^ Comm. Code of France, 13. 
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been adopted in the charters of oar corporations, we submit to 
the public as the b<ms of a general law, the articles referred to* 

'^ Art. 19. The law recognizes three kinds of partneHBhipsi 
to wit : Partnerships under a collective name. Commandite, 
or limited partnership. Anonymous partnership.'' The first 
kind is that which ordinarily takes place among merchants, 
where all are responsible to the full extent of their property. 
The j)ro visions with relation to the second are similar to those 
established by act of 1831, in relation to limited partnerships in 
this state, except that the restriction, specially imposed in. our 
law, as to banking and insurance, isnot tobefound in the French 
code. ^^ Art. 29. The anojit/mauB partnership does not exist 
under a social name or firip. It is not designated by the name 
of any of the associates. Art. 30. It is distinguished by the 
designation of the object of the association. Art. 31. It is 
managed by agents or directors, who are either stockholders 
or not, with or without salary, and removable from office at 
a certain period. Art. 32. The directors are responsible 
only for the execution of the tnist committed to theita. They 
do not contract, in virtue of their administration, any personal 
obligation, nor become jointly and severally responsible for 
the engagements of the association. Art. 33. The associates 
or stockholders are liable only to the extent of their interest; 
that is, to the amount of their shares in the association. Art. 
34. The capital stock of the anonymous partnership is divi- 
ded into shares, and even into parts of shares, of an equal 
value. Art. 35. The shares in the association may be evi- 
denced by certificates in favor of the bearer. In this case, 
they are transferred by the mere delivery of the certificate. 
Art. 36. The right to shares may be established by an entry 
on the books of the association. In this case a transfer is ef- 
fected by a declaration entered on the register, and signed by 
the person who makes the transfer, or nis attorney duly au- 
thorized. Art. 40. Anonymous partnerships cannot be formed 
but by instruments of writing publicly attested. Art. 45. The 
act of the government authorizing an anonymous partnership 
must be posted up, &c.'' 

The ^^ Manuel du droit Francois,'' by M. Pailliet, contains 
a clear and perspicuous account of the manner in which those 
associations are formed in France. ^' Speculations," says the 
commentator, ^< are free in France. The government neVer 
grants a special privilege of carrying on such or such a branch 
of commerce. All individuals are at liberty to engage in a 
general partnership, or as commanditaires^ where the acting 
partners are generally responsible, and the others only to th^ 
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amount of tbeir interest. The code admits a third kind of part* 
nership, where all the concerned are commanditaries, or where 
no one is responsible except to the amount of his interest in the 
capital stock, where the managers are mere trustees; and 
where, finally, that which constitutes an essential difference be- 
tween partnerships encomntandUe, and anonymous partnerships, 
the stockholders a)ay be managers without being personally re- 
sponsible, except for the due execution of their trust. , As 
the law has provided for the security of trade, by regulations 
establishing the responsibility of those who carry on business 
in their own names, or in the collective name of a partnership, 
binding them for the whole debts contracted ; as it has taken 
precautions against the admission of commanditaneg affecting 
the guaranty due to the public, it ought to establish special 
regulatious with regard to associations, where the personal 
responsibility of ordinary partnerships does not exiist. • It 
has reserved to itself the right of certifying that such an 
association is not a snare held out to credulity ; that the 
object of the association is lawful and real ; that it is not 
a vain project, without stability ; but an association with funds 
competent to its object ; that there are jactual stockholders, 
and not fictitious associates, whose names are used solely 
to induce others to bind themselves ; that the capital announ- 
ced really exists ; or that the payment of it is secured ; that 
the regulations of the association ofler to the stockholders a 
garantie morale^ and, in every case, the means of inspection 
and the exercise of those rights over the employment of their 
property, which justly belong to them. The act of the 
royal authority which authorizes and approves of the associa- 
tion, has no other object but to certify to the public that this vert' 
ficalion has been regularly made. And this verification is the 
guaranty substituted for that which ordinary partnerships 
offer, and of which the anonymous partnership is not suscep- 
tible. The government grants nottiing, and it only authori- 
ses, on account of the nature of the association, that which 
an ordinary partnership, or en commandite^ or any merchant, 
mav do without authorization."* 

With respect to the formalities requisite to procure the as- 
sent of the executive government, they are contained in the 
decision of the minister of the interior, of the date of 31 st Dec. 
1808. These of course are matters of detail, and must in 
every country depend on the nature of the government. The 
act of the legislature of New-York, of3!2d March, 1811, re- 
lative to incorporations for manufacturing purposes, which 

* Manuel da Droit Frao^ois, p. 975. 
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was origtiMtliy of temporary duration, but which has beeu ex- 
tended by various subsequent acts to the present time, n:ight» 
with few alterations, be made applicable to all joint stock eom- 
faniesm Indeed, the granting of corporate powers, by general 
law, is of ancient date among us* So early as 1784, the act 
with respect to religious societies was passed. Had no gene* 
ral provisions existed on this subject, can any one inform us 
bow many special laws the legislature would have been called 
on to enact in relation to the incorporation of churches ? 

Many who are perfectly willing to adopt general provisions 
as to other institutions, fear the effect of an increased fepiiity 
of obtaining banking privileges. Their objections are spe^' 
cious, and were they well founded would be more applicable 
to private banking than to associations incorporated by general 
law* Time will not permit us to examine what is actually the 
offence prohibited by our restraining statutes. We are no 
whefe informed in what specifically consists the franchise of 
hanking, unless we adopt the definition of a judge of a neigh- 
boring state, cited in a late case (^ Co wen, 710.) by Savage, 
Ch« J. In the Maine Bank v. Butts^ (9 Mass. Rep. 54.) 
SeWall, Justice, says, ^^ that expression, (banking principles,) 
if it has any peculiar meaning, is an authority to deduct the 
interest at the commencement of loans, or to make loans up« 
on discounts, instead of the ordinary forms of security for an 
accruing interest.'' Can any man perceive any sensible dif- 
jference in the nature of the two transactions ? If there is 
none, why is tb<$ one operation a penal ofience, and the other 
perfectly lawful f Many of the Insurance Companies have 
been prohibited, in express terms, from discounting notes ^ 
consequently, when they lend on personal security, they do 
not withhold the discdunit at the time of making th^ negotia- 
tion, but receive a higher rate of interest when the note is 
payable. That the restraining laws would, if construed with 
rigor, go to interdict every kind of business in which credit 
is employed, we have the authority of the Chamber of Com- 
aaerce of this city, sanctioned by a legislative act, for suppo- 
sing. Accordingly, on the memorial of the Chamber of Com- 
■lerce, the same session that the first act as to unauthorized 
associations was passed, it was enacted ^^ that nothing in the 
said bill contained shall be deemed or construed to prevent 
any person, association, or company, from transacting and pur- 
suing any business other than such as Companies or BankSi 
incorporated for the express purpose of banking, usually do or 
transact." This act is really a good commentary upon at- 
tempts at legislative regulations of trade. We have the au- 
thority of our Supreme Court (19 Johns. 7.) for saying when 
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the restraining statutes apply^ they afiect the secttriiyj and net 
the deht ; and, therefore, whenever money has been lent^ it 
may be recovered diough the security itself is void/' We will 
not, however, inquire farther what business banks pursue that is 
peculiar to them, though had we not exceeded the limits usually 
assigned to our articles, we might present to our readers deci- 
sions of our courts of justice sanctioning the issuing of ntgo* 
tiahle notes^ discounting notes^ and receiving deposits^ not only 
by individuals, but by corporations established for purposes 
other than those of banking, though these acts are declared 
to be by Mr. Justice Spencer ''the principal attributes of a 
bank." Vidt 1 5 Johns. 358. 1 Omm^ 542. 2 Cowen^ 676. 

But giving to banking its popular meaning, we would ask, is 
tiiere any thing in the nature of this employment, which re^ 
quires restrictions not demanded in other pursuits 1 The prio-i 
ciples of banking occupy so large a space in the science of 
political economy, that we must content ourselves with a brief 
notice of this part of our subject. To those who have directed 
their attention to that branch of learning which cannot but be 
esteemed essential to the lawgiver, no a^uments are requi«> 
site to show that our merchants want not the aid cf an im^ 
maculate and enlightened legislature, to determine for them 
when they have occasion for an increase of bank capital, any 
more than they stand in need of an act of congress to decide 
for them whether they shall continue to import foreign cloth^ 
or make their purchases of the domestic manufacturer. 

Rendering free the business of banking, is generally object* 
ed to from an apprehension that it may engender a vicious 
currency. The fact is, a bank note is Uke any other promisso^ 
ry note. It will preserve its nominal value, if the maker be 
at the place where it circulates and ready to redeem it when* 
ever it is presented for payment. While rival institutions are 
permitted, and especially while the Bank of the United States 
with its immense capital is in operation, we have little reason 
to fear that bank notes not redeemable in specie will aoquire a 
credit in the market, or that the currency will be degraded by 
an extravagant . increase of paper money. The amount of 
the issues whether banking be conducted by incorporated com^ 
panics, voluntary associations, or individuals, must depend 
upon the means o( redemption, which, when gold and silver 
are the standards of value, must consist either of specie or of 
funds capable of being immediately converted into specie. 
How often do banks curtail their discounts in order to prevent 
demands upon them, which may exceed their disposable 
means ? Whenever there is a pecuniary pressure, the expe- 
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rience of our cituEens teaches them that this is to be expected* 
The dimiuation of accommodations by the Bank of England, 
immediately preceding the suspension of specie payments, 
is a memorable example of the effect of a demand for coin 
even upon the first commercial establishment of the world* 
Banks, indeed, are fully sensible, that their principal profits 
are derived from deposits, and not from circulation. . Hence 
the reason of their uniformly preferring those customers who 
are in the habit of having large balances, to those* who offer for 
discount notes even of the most unexceptionable character. 

It is true, that the establishment of banking institutions has 
frequently given rise to speculation. To attempt, however, to 
regulate over-trading by legislative enactment, would be at 
once a violation of the freedom of commerce, and a measure 
impracticable in execution. The law might, with as much pnK 
priety, fix the amount of goods to be imported by a merchanti 
as to determine the extent of the bank accommodations which 
he shall receive. As to obtaining money on loans, it is pro* 
cured in the cities, as well from Insurance Companies and 
similar moneyed institutions, as from banks. But the repeal 
of the present restrictive system would be of the first impor- 
tance as a preventive to speculation on the part of the agri- 
culturist. Were it left optional with a capitalist to employ 
his money wherever his own interest dictated, he would not re- 
sort to a place where the business of trade did not require the 
facilities of banking. Restrained, however, by the legislature, 
the bank can establish its office only where they allow the 
privilege. Business from the commercial towns is not ob- 
tained in the interior except when there is a scarcity of money 
in the city, and the paper then discounted is rather of an in- 
ferior character. The farmer, however, hearing of the facilities 
of getting money, has recourse to the institution, engages in'ex- 
tensive improvements, and his returns not being at the end of 
60 or 90 days, he is obliged after repeated renewals to permit 
his farm to be sold to meet his engagements. To incorporated 
banks, prematurely brought into existence by the grant of a 
legislative franchise, are we to attribute the vicious currency 
of the Western States, and no inconsiderable portion of that 
distress which inordinate speculation spread a few years since 
among the agriculturists of every portion of the union. 
The banks established along the Jersey shore, which promise 
ere long to be as numerous as the customhouses between 
France and Germany, are another blessed result of our re- 
straining system. ' 

The general authorizafion of banking does not preclude 
regulation. The most important one is, '* that of subjecting 
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tbe issueri of paper money to the obligation of paying their 
notes, either in gold or silver or bullion."* This principle 
has the sanction of the acute reasoner whose words we have 
cited, and is generally found in our bank charters. It might 
also be advisable to prohibit the issue of notes below a given 
denomination, say 5 or 10 dollai;?. The bills are small that 
usually go into the hands of ignorant persons. In the receipt of 
those above the denomination mentioned, all are sufficient- 
ly attentive to the character of the maker^ The proposed 
regulation would have the effect of causing silver to be used 
for all small sums. In France, the bank, which alone issues 
notes, is restricted to those of the value of 500 francs and 
upwards. 
As a substitute for the personal responsibility of ordinary 

Partnerships, a minimum capital might be established by law. 
Provisions similar to those in the recent bank charters, might 
be made for the purpose of ascertaining that the capital agreed 
on was actually paid in, and the institution might be prohibit- 
ed from continuing business aAer its funds were reduced by 
failure or otherwise below a certain amount. The directors 
amd officers of the anont/mous association should be held per- 
sonally responsible for any contravention of these regulations. 
Joint stock companies thus formed would possess a respon- 
sibility in vain looked for in our present institutions, while no 
imposition would be practised on the community. A special 
act of incorporation is, in the eye of the ignorant man, a le- 
gislative endorsement of the notes of the bank, while on the 
proposed system, the capital of the anonymous partnership 
would be alone regarded. 
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Sarratt^s Treatise on the Game of Chess. London. 1822. 

As we doubt not that a majority of our readers are amateurs 
of the fascinating game of chess, we shall offer no apology for 
devoting to this topic a few pages of our Journal, more parti- 
cularly as we shall endeavour to give the subject some interest, 
even in the eyes of those who are but little acquainted with it. 

It seems a disputed point, between persons whose opinions 
and researches are entitled to equal respect, whether the game 
of chess is of Grecian, Persian, Hindoo or Chinese origin. 

* Rkardo^a Political Economy, 507. 
Vol. II. No. IX. 24 
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The Hon. Daines Barrington insists on the latter; and Mr» 
Irwin mentions a Chinese manuscript, by which it would ap- 
pear that the game was invented about iwo thousand years ago> 
by King Hung Cochu, of China, for the amusement of his sol-- 
diers. On the other hand, Sir William Jones maintains that 
the Hindoos are entitled -to the honor of the invention ; as aa 
evidence of which he tells us, that the Persians assert that the 
game was imported from the West of India in the sixth centurjr 
of the Christian era. With all due deference to Sir William^ 
this proves nothing more than that the Persians are not the in- 
ventors themselves. The Persians would have received the 
game through the medium of Hindostan, whether it originated 
there, or had been conveyed to that empire from China. The 
authors above named, and others who refer the game to Gre- 
cian or Hebrew origin, have attempted to substantiate their 
theories, by investigating the etymological origin of the word 
chess^ as well as some of the terms appertaining to the game. 
Accordingly, we have allsorts of cacophonous and ambagatory 
derivations, some of which certainly border on the ridiculous* 
Thuis, Uscoches, famous Turkish robbers ; soache^ which means 
theft in some language, we know not wliich; sejag and scok^ 
two Hebrew words, with significations we know not what, are 
all gravely proposed by difTerent writers as the root whence the 
plain English word chess is derived. We shall not stop to no- 
tice the learned writers who prove from Sophocles that the 
game was invented by Palamedes at the siege of Troy-; nor 
the others equally learned who affirm that Adam and Lve got 
through the twelve hours by checkmating each other in the 
garden of Eden. We hold these two last theories to be na 
more than a commentator's phantasy. After all, it is of bGt 
little consequence whether the Chinese, or Hindoos, or Greeks, 
or Hebrews were the inventors. The most enthusiastic admi- 
rer of chess ought to be satisfied with knowing that it certainly 
was played in Asia as long ago aa A. D. 576 ; and (hat in one 
portion of Hindostan the chessmen are called Hastyaswarat' 
^hap&ddtam ; which, from the apostrophe in the middle, we take 
to be the razee of some word of still more unconscionable 
length. « 

The names of the pieces in Asia ai'e somewhat different from 
ours. The principal piece seems to have been always called 
by the same name, the king; which is natural enough, as 
almost all the governments of the east are monarchical. The 
next piece, which possessed greater locomotive powers thaa 
the king himself, but from the constitution of the ^me is of 
iniinitely less value, is called by the Persians Pberz, orgene^ 
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ml. This is a far more appropriate name than that of queen, 
which is said to have heen bestowed upon the piece by the gal- 
lantry of European chess players. If we might hazard a con- 
jecture, we should say that the title of queen has been adopt* 
ed on account of the proximate locality of the king. Such 
changes grow up imperceptibly, just as the term castle has 
nearly superseded that of rook. The English name of rook 
is supposed to be derived from rocca^ (citadel) the Italian name 
of the piece. This piece, in Russia and in India, is made in 
the form of a ship, but pos&esses the same powers as our rook. 
The knight sufficiently explains his own name. Pawn comes 
from the French pion^ in Italian, pediruXj or pedone } which 
18 itself derived from a barbarous Latin word signifying foot 
soldier. As for the bishop, he seems to puzzle every one to 
trace his origin. 

It is supposed that the game of chess was introduced into 
Europe by the crusaders. The first account we have of it in 
England is in 1474, during the reign of Edward IV., when 
Caxton published a treatise, entitled " The Game of Chess;" 
from which it appears that it was by no means an uncommon 
game there at that early period. 

Damiano published a work on chess, at Rome, in 1524. 
This is the oldest work extant of any value. Many of the 
openings of games by him are still considered as incapable of 
any improvement ; and his ^' remarkable situations," are suffi- 
cient proof of his extraordinary skill. He played several 
games blindfolded. After Damiano, Rui Lopez published 
another treatise on the same subject. He was followed by Je- 
rome, Paoli Boi, Lionardo Salvio, Carrera, Greco, Stamma, 
the anonymous Modenese, Philidor and Sarratt. Most of these 
added considerably to the stock of information contained in 
the works of their predecessors. 

We have thus sketched, as briefly a^ possible, an outline of 
the history of the game of chess, and there now remains for 
us only to give some account of the automaton chess player 
of which every body has heard something and nobody appears 
to know much. 

In the year 1769 a Mr. Wolfgang de Kempelin, a Hungarian 
by birth, constructed a piece of mechanism, in the form of a 
man, dressed in the Turkish costume, and seated at a table^ 
with a chessboard upon it. Here this automaton, i^ithout any 
human agency, plays the game so skilfully, that, from the day of 
his creation to the present, he has never been beaten but three 
times, though often opposed to the best players in Europe. 
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The impossibilitj of mere mechanism's exercising volition and 
judgment, has produced a thousand conjectures as to the nature 
of the primum mobile of this machine. We ought to mention 
that the table, at which the figure is seated, is about three feet 
square and boxed up on all sides. This table, upon which the 
board is delineated, is attached to the figure, and the whole is 
placed on castors. When he is brought into the room be plays 
in any part of it at the option of the company. We shall take 
the liberty of copying a short description of an examination of 
the interior of the machine, from a writer who visited the au- 
tomaton with the avowed intention of making, if possible, some 
discoveries. 

** From a door in & canvas screen, the automaton and commode (the 
table) were wheeled out at the time appointed, and the figure was made to 
face the company. Then the interior chamber of the commode, (occupy- 
ing about one-third of its dimensions,) was opened before amd behind^ wlien 
a taper was held bj the proprietor, in such a situation as to throw a full 
light through the machinery, that occupied this part of it. He now closed 
and locked the doors of this chamber, opened the drawer and took out the 
men and cushion ; after which, he opened the large chamber of the com* 
mode in front, and put the taper through the front door within it. About 
one eighth of this chamber was occupied by machinery ; the rest was a 
perfect cavity lined with green baize. He now shut and locked these 
doors ; then wheeled the commode r^und, opened and took up the drapery 
of the figure and exhibited the body, partl> occupied by machinery and 
partly with imperfect imitations of the prominent parts to the shoulders. The 
drapery was then carefully pulled down, and the figure wheeled round again 
to front the spectators, before whom it played a masterly and successful 
gfame. The conviction of the writer and his friends present was, that the 
concealment of a small thin boy or dwarf was barely possible. The lai^. 
chamber would contain him, and that chamber never was opened from be- 
iiind, nor at the same time that the back of the figuro was exposed. ** 

In our opinion, this solution only relieves us from one im- 
probability to involves us in another. For it is just as con- 
trary to the nature of things to suppose that a small thin boy 
could be taught to beat the best chess players in Europe, as it 
is to suppose that intellectual powers could be communicated 
to mere machinery. Fifty years have now elapsed since the in- 
vention of this automaton, and is it not absurd to suppose the ex- 
istence of a succession of ' small thin boys' or even dwarfs, who 
possess such admirable skill, and whom nobody ever saw ; for 
it is not even pretended that any one has ever seen this boy 
or dwarf? 

Passing over, then, all speculation on this mystery, without 
even a conjecture ; which, at this distance, and with our limit- 
ed knowledge would be idle and presumptuous, we will en- 
deavor to give some account of the automaton's manner of 
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playing. He rests his right ann, which holds his pipe^ on k 
cushion and plays with his left hand ; owu)g, as Mr. Kempelin 
says, to inadvertence in the construction. Formerly players 
were seated at the same table with the figure, but owing to oc- 
casional inattention, the pieces were not placed in the exact 
centre of the squares by the player, and in consequence the 
delicate mechanism of the fingers was considerably injured. 
At present, a separate board is provided, the proprietor offi« 
ciatii^ to note the player^s moves on the automaton's board, 
and the automaton's moves on the player's board. The au- 
tomaton never hesitates. The instant after his antagonist 
makes his move he makes his own. While a player is delib- 
erating, the proprietor always walks the room. His counten- 
ance expresses the most intense thought ; but this may be a 
Eiece of deception on his part. In reply to a question put to 
im by a friend of ours as to the number of games he had ever 
lost, he said " Three— of these I was beaten two successively 
at Vienna the same evening, but I had a violent headache.'^ 
It would seem from this reply, that he made no secret of his 
own agency in the game, but bow he eiercised it our ingen- 
ious informant was utterly unable to cbnjecture. The automa- 
ton gives the king's bishops pawn, and the move, and not con- 
tent with this, moves his king's pawn only one square. These 
disadvantages, wt should suppose^ were overwhelming; but 
notwithstanding these, he has always won or drawn the game, 
except in the three solitary instances abovementioned. We 
have seen a work which contained fifty games actually played 
by this figure, but it is difficult to appreciate the real excellence 
of his game in consequence of the indifferent play of his an- 
tagonists. But it is time to leave this wonder-making 
piece of mechanism to speak of other players. 

Among the players of the last century, there is no doubt that 
Philidor was the best. His games, however, although the results 
of admirable foresight and circumspection, are by no means free 
from imperfections. In 1749 he published his '^Analysis of 
Chess," in which he condemned the two following moves : the 
playing of the king^s knight to the bishop^ s third square at the 
second move ; ormstead of that, the queen'^s bishop^ s pawn one 
square. ^' Either of these moves," says Philidor, ^' is a very 
bad play for him who has the first move, as he loses the attack 
in consequence of it." Philidor also directs, when the king'a 
pawn is attacked (in certain cases) to support it with the 
queen's pawn, and gives several games to prove his principles. 
These, however, have been since very skilfully analyzed by 
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Sarratt, the author of the work before us, and late! President 
of the London Chess Club. In a volume published in 1808^ 
Sarratt has satisfactorily demonstrated that these maxims of 
Philidor are incorrect. 

As to the relative merits of Sarratt and Philidor as players, 
it seems difficult to decide. Perhaps the proper distinction 
would be that the former was the most brilliant, and the latter 
the most sagacious. With regard to the intrinsic value of their 
works to students, we have no hesitation in assigning the palm 
to Sarratt, for the following reasons. Philidor's games are te- 
dious, often exceeding forty or fifty moves, while Sarratt's sel- 
dom exceed ten or a dozen ; consequently, the same degree 
of attention is better rewarded. Philidor excels in the man- 
agement of his pawns, Sarratt in that of his pieces, which of 
course affords greater opportunity for brilliant strokes than 
the pawn games can possibly do. Sarratt's game is decided 
generally in half a dozen moves, which enables the learner to 
retain them readily, and practice them constantly. On the 
whole, we may perhaps say, that Sarratt is the work best 
adapted to junior, and Philidor to senior players. 

Having spoken thus in general terms favorably of Sarratt's 
work, we shall conclude by noticing a few of his defects. 

In the first game"^ the author undertakes to demonstrate that 
the third move of the black is a bad one, and entails the loss 
of the game. Accordingly at the twelfth move the white has 
gained a piece and an advantageous situation. Here the game 
is left for the player to finish, with the remark, *'* the white 
will win the game whether the black exchange queens or not." 
This is true enough in the twelfth situation, but by retracing 
our steps to the tenth move we shall find, that if the black, 
instead of making the move directed in the book, checks with 
his rook, he will have, at leasts as good a game as the white, 
and even better, taking the chance of ordinaVy play. This 
game has retained its place unchallenged in every edition of 
this work from 1808 until 1822. Again, when at the second 
move, the two king's pawns being played first, the king's 
knight attacks the pawn, Philidor directs the queen's pawn to 
move to its support, but Sarratt says this is bad play, and 
moves the queen's knight. This appears to be a good de- 
fence, though it must be acknowledged that the first player 
can, by attacking it with his king's bishop, force the doublings of 
a pawn ; but we are not prepared to say that any advantage is 
gained by this. The attempt to show that Philidor's defence 

* Wc number tbe g^ames as they are placed in the edition of 1822. 
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with the queen^s pawn is a vicious one, is not satisfactory ; the 
player is left at the tenth move in a complicated game which 
we suspect Professor Sarratt found himself unable to manage 
with enect. 

In many of the games the loser is supposed to make two, 
and even three bad moves in the course of the same game ; 
this is a paltry expedient/totally beneath a great player. 

Many of his '^ critical situations'' are extremely ingenious, 
but others have nothing to recommend them. In the seventy- 
second, the white is told that by a scientific mov% he may draw 
the game ; now this scientific move is precisely the one that 
any player of common proficiency would make. The seven- 
ty-third could not be played wrong. 

We close this article by extracting one of the remarkable 
situations of the pieces, as a specimen of this department of 
Sarratt's work, and as an exercise for the ingenuity of those 
who do not possess the book. 

Whits. Black. 

Eio^, at adverse King^i Bishop's Kiog^ at hiB Rook*8 square, 
third square. 

Queen's Bishop, at adrerse Qtieen% White paim to checkmate in four 
Bishop's fourth square. moves. 

Kind's Knieht's paim, at adverse 
Knight's rourth square. 



DIGRESSIONS. 

Part I. No. III. 



I. 

Ralph Morris thc^ — I've made choice of this name. 
Not thaf I've any very special reason ; 

Any dissyllable were quite the same ; 
Indeed I was quite puzzled for a season 

About the sirname, nor could fix upon 

A proper, unobjectionable one* 

II. 

I wanted one which should at the same time 
Be eupbonous and brief, and quite uncommon^ 

To which I mif^ht occasionally rhyme, 
Without offence to either man or woman ; 

With liquid consonants and open vowels. 

That Pegasus might jog on without rowels. 



r 
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III. 

After 9om» moments' serious coritatioii, 

I oottld not think of one which would quite hit. 

So threw my pen down in dete.rmination 
To trust alone to chance to settle it. 

And 80 to end at once my mental lecture, I 

Beferred myself forthwith to the Directarj. 

IV. 

It lay before me on my desk, and g1an<^ 

A sadden light upon my meditation-— 
Twas Longpirorth^ for the present year that ohaaoed 

To be my oracle on this occasion ; 
I was so grateful when my eye fell on itt 
That I ifukmler penned the following sonnet. 

SONNXT. 

OLongworth ! prince supreme of all topegrapben» 
I thank thee for this precious book of thine, 
Whose various merits gloriously outshine, 
The puny works of half ft score geographers. 

Had I the art concise with which stenographers 
Condense whole pages to a single line, j 

Perchance the happy lot might then be mine. 
To hold a worthy place Hnid thy biographers. 

But who can worthily repeat thy fame f 
On thee a hundred thousand souls depend 
Daily for useful knowledge— and thy name 

(Borrowers and all,) tumnltuously commend. 
While thou undazzled by their praise goest on, 
And aakeat— but a dollar from each one. 

V. 

This done, I dired at once intothe book, 

Opening hap-hazard in the midst of it ; 
And the first name at which I chanced to look, 

(Which by good luck's a tolerable fit,) 
Popped in my verse — the name you see is Morris, 
Which I hare given to my hero for his. 

VI- 

I recommend this method unto those 

Whose minds may similarly be divided ; 
To take up the Directory and choose 

The first name that occurs to them as I did. 
And if they can be satisfied with any, 
TTwilJ be with these same Soriei Longuforthiofus* 

VII. 

Balph Morris then, my hero, at the time 

When I commence this story, is about 
In^ thirtieth year — quite in his manhood^s prime 

Meting by sluggish years his measure out, 
Yet so much has been crowded^n that span 
He might be almost deemed an aged man. 
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VIIL 

For Hit not by the re^ar alow growth 
Of the mere body that the bouI keeps pace. 

Lake feebleness indeed rests on them both 

At birth — an hour dissolres this close embrace 

Of kindred weakness and dependency. 

Leaving Life^ single^ strong, mysterious tie* 

IX. 

Each then purines its own peculiar path, 
Each has its own peculiar joys and woes ; 

Its regular increase the body hath, 
Its mom and noon of life and erening close ; 

And cold and hunger, violence and war. 

Disease and death, each have their turn to mar* 

X. 

But who can measure the precise degree. 
Or trace the hashing path, by whidt the soul 

Leaps and expands into maturity ? 
No limits of mere time or space control. 

No laws of mere material growth confine 

Its grasping aim, its energy divine. 

XI. 

And Space to it is nothing-— and the wide 

Illimitable universe supplies 
Scarce food enough for the exhaustleas pride 

Of thought forever thirsting to be wise ; 
Teaming to circle in one vast embrace 
All mysteries of knowledge throughout space» 

XII. 

And Time to it is nothing^-and tlie years 
That stamp their impress on the outward man^ 

Bowing the form, dimming the eye with tears. 
And making the fresh young cheek pale and wan, 

Pass o'er, and leave no track or trace behind 

Upon the everlasting youth of mind» 

XIII. 

Action and suffering, Feeling and deep thongfat— - 
These are the spirit's chroniclers of time ; 

By them a single moment may be fraught 
With more than years of agony and crime, 

One happy hour which fortune sometime gives, 

Overpay the vulgar rapture of whole lives. 

XIV. 

Thus though the unbroken form may still be stmng 
With youthful sinews— and forth from the eye 

The lightning of young Passion still be flung ; 
Deep in the soul— deep, still and secretly, 

Feeling intense and overpowering thought 

May sadder work than length of years have wrought. 
Vol. //. Jfo. IX. 25 
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XV. 

TfaiiB had it been with Morris — on hia brovr 
Time yet had stamped no furrow, but stern care 

Had traced with leaden fingers, sure and slow, 
The lines of early melancholy there. 

The tokens of a spirit young in years, 

Yet old in disappointment, griefs and tears. 

XVI. 

Misfortune was his only heritage 

From an unlucky sire— few years hare passed^ 
And in the recollection of this age. 

His fathers were among the highest ; vast 
Their wealth, and all the obsequious train wealth bears- 
Influence and friends and office — all were their's. 

XVI f. 

But fortune changed, a dark Fatality 

Of evil fell upon them and their race ; 
Creatures of a resistless destiny. 

They saw the stranger seize, before their face. 
Upon their son^s inheritance, and scoff 
At those who could not keep the spoiler off. 

XVIII. 

Wealth passed from them — they saw, yet had no power, 
Spell-bound and helpless, to arrest or check 

The merciless fate which daily, hour by hour, 
Wasted their wide possessions to a wreck. 

Friendship forsook — power fled — and vulg^ hate 

With persecution, filled the cup of fate. 

XIX. 

The minions that had fattened on them fled. 
And in their hour of darkness knew them not. 

The tempest found them with uncovered head — 
They could no longer g^ve, and were forgot. 

Scattered, they wandered on the earth unknown 

Each to his fate, in sorrow and alone. 

XX. 

Some, childless died — whole families were swept 

By violence and sickness to the tomb; 
Some lay down smilingly, and as they slept. 

With closed eyes quietly passed to their doom ; 
And steel and poison urged their claim to slay. 
And Winds and Waves and Lightnings had their prey. 

XXI. 

Thus of a populous family there survive 

Ralph and his brother, two alone, to keep 
What only by their sire was left, alive. 

The spirit of proud thought which cannot sleep, 
Tl)e memory of what has been, and the high 
Resolve to conquer fate, or failing, die. 
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XXIT. 

With siog^le aim, yet by far different means 
Each sought this sclf-flamc object to attain i 

Ardent, aspiring, Ralph rushed to the scenes 
Where glorj beckons on Ambition's train ; 

Eafi^r to blazon on the scrolls of fame. 

In liWng characters, a deathless name. 

XXIII. 

Nature had moulded him of fierce extremes ; 

Impetuous passion and romantic thought 
And high imagination's glorious dreams 

With feclinjj's softer elements were wrought. 
Prone to confide, and doubting not of truth— 
Love — friendship^honor — were his dreams of youth. 

XXIV. 

He had no lore for rulgar things — ^nor conld 
The eternal, dreary nothingness of all 

The accommodating world pronounces good 
Because 'lis sanctified by fashion, thrall 

With customary fetters, or control 

With Siren blandishments his free-born souL 

XXV. 

His was the tropic climate of the heart-— 
AH dazzling sunshine ^r a thunder-storm ; 

No lingfering twilight marked the day depart. 
But closing swift o'er the retiring form 

Of rapture's sun, comes sorrow's shadowy cloud 

Wreathing around the spirit like a shroud. 

XXVI. 

He had no sympathy with those whom pride 

Has cased insensible in rigid steel ; 
Souls to the rugged Appenine allied 

As rude in strength, and as untaught to feel 
With might and pride surpassing nature's law, 
Careless of kinder thought save those of awe^ 

XXVII. 

His soul had nearer kindred to the flower 
That opes its bosom to the summer sky, 

Courting the gentle gale, the freshening shower^ 
And blusliing as the zephyr whispers by-* 

But when the storm and whirlwind come, sinks down 

Withered and blasted by the tempest's frown. 

XXVIII. 

Tlius moulded, he went forth on his career, 
Contending midst his peers, for the high aim«~ 

The prize which had been from his earliest year 
His all absorbing wish — a glorious name. 

Years came and went, and found him struggling on—- 

I'll tell you all about it eie I'm done. 
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Report of the Secretary of the Treasury^ [Alexander Hamil- 
ton,] on the subject of Manufactures, made the fifth of De- 
cember, 1791. Printed by order of the House of Representa- 
tives. Philadelphia. 1 824.* 

The partisans of that exclusive system of trade, the maxim 
of which is, that it is better to buy commodities dear at home 
than cheap abroad, have often declared that General Hamilton 
was an advocate of that theory, and appeal, in confirmation of 
their assertion, to his Report on Manufactures. Now, we can- 
not but express our admiration that no one has ever taken the 
trouble to refute these misrepresentations. In the absence of 
abler writers we shall assume to ourselves the task of defend- 
ing the opinions of the illustrious Hamilton from these inter- 
ested or ignorant aspersions. We have in this article two ob- 
jects in viewt The fii'st is to show what opinions Hamilton en- 
tertained on the subject of manufactures, as far as can be ga- 
thered from his Report; and the second is to inquire how far 
the change of circumstances in this country, for the last thirty 
years, may have modified some of his hypotheses. 

I. In order to arrive at a full understanding of the scope and 
tenor of Mr. Hamilton's arguments, it will be. proper to recur 
for a moment to the state of the country and of political sci- 
ence in 1 790, at the time this report was drawn up. We were 
just then emerging from a long, though ultimately successful 
struggle for liberty ; still smarting under the privations arising 
from our impoverished resources, and the actual want of al- 
most all the manufactured necessaries of life ; while a renewal 
of war was regarded as by no means an improbable occurrence, 
and one which required every provision which the wisdom and 
foresight of government could possibly supply. Besides this, 

* We cftDDot refrain from expressing^ our unqualified reprehension of this 
spurious edition of Hamilton's report. It purports to be printed ^^ by order 
of the House of Representatives," leaving the reader falsely to suppose 
that this order issued from the Congress of 1 823 — 24. In the course of 
the report some hundred sentences and parts of sentences are printed 
in italics and capitals, and occasionally interspersed with pointers ij' and 
notes of exclamation; none of which are to be found in the original report. 
To crown all, there is appended to the report, in this edition, a silly dia- 
logue between a shop keeper and a farmer, too mean for criticism, appa- 
rently intended to form part of tbe report written by Alexander Hamilton. 
Do the gentlemen, who form the Board of Managers, of the above named 
Society, expect to find their account in such petty tricks as these ? But we 
cannot believe that the gentlemen of that Board would descend to such ar- 
tifices on any consideration whatever. We suspect that some impudent 
pretender has palmed off the work on the public as coming from the re- 
spectable Board of tbe Pennsylvania Society. These gentlemen, however, 
hare been strangely remiss, in not exposing the fraud. 
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at the close of the revoIatioDary war, it was extremely natural 
for Americans to feel prejudiced not only against the English 
government, but also against the English system of trade, which 
had long oppressed us with a view to the benefit of the mother 
country ; while, on the other hand, the countenance and sup- 
port of France induced a prepossession in favor of her opinions 
and policy. While England was strenuously pursuing her 
complicated schemes of bounties and monopolies, France, 
under Turgot, had adopted the equally erroneous theory of the 
Econombts, viz. that agriculture is the only possible road to 
national wealth. Dr. Franklin became infected with this doc- 
trine while Minister at the Court of Versailles, and his influ- 
ence also tended to spread it rapidly among the statesmen of 
America. No other theory at that period seems to have pos- 
sessed any advocates whatever, and Adam Smith, if he was 
known at all, was regarded as a visionary theorist, whom no 
one noticed but to ridicule. We mention this fact the more 
particularly, as it appears to have escaped general observation 
that the main scope of General Hamilton's argument, while 
it deserves all the credit of originality, is in fact identi- 
cally the same that Smith, Say, Ricardo, and others of that 
school have demonstrated to be correct. We are fully aware 
that in making this statement we are contradicting the gene- 
ral impression ; but we think we shall be able to sihow present- 
ly, that this impression owes its origin to those who were more 
anxious to make it appear that Hamilton's opinions coincided 
with theirs, than that theirs were governed by Hamilton's. 

We have already said that the most generally received theo- 
ry in America was that of the French economists, and General 
Hamilton accordingly felt himself called upon to confute this 
system before he offered any other in its stead. Accordingly 
to this end he had devoted one fourth part of his whole report. 

After demonstrating that capital employed in manufactures 
is in nature equally productive with that employed in agricul- 
ture, which the French economists deny, he concludes that it 
is politic to submit to a temporary advaiM:e in the price of com- 
modities in order to secure a permanent reduction in their va- 
lue ; just as individuals frequently invest capital in a concern, 
which, although it yields no immediate profitsy holds out a rea- 
sonable prospect of large and satisfactory returns at some future 
period. The substance of the whole report is found compress- 
ed into the following paragraph : 

" Bat though it were ture, that the immediate and certain c/fect of re- 
gulations, controlling the competition of foreign with domestic fabrics, was 
an increase of price, it is universally true, that the contrary is the iiUimate 
effect with every successful manufacture. When a domestic manufacture 
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has attained to perfection, and has engfaged in the prosecntion of it a com- 
petent number of persons, it inyariabiy becomes cheaper. Being free 
from the heavy charges which attend the importation of foreign commodi- 
ties, it can be afforded, and accordingly seldom or never fails to be sold 
cheaper, in process of time, than the foreign articles, for which it is a sub- 
stitute. Th« internal competition which takes place soon does away every 
thing like monopoly, and by degrees reduces the price of the article to the 
fmummmk of a reasonable profit of the capital employed. This accords with 
the reason of the thing and with experience. Whence it foQows, that it is 
the interest of a community, with a view to eventual and permanent econo- 
my, to encourage the growth of manufactures. In a national view, a tem- 
porary enhancement of price must always be well compensated by a per- 
manent reduction of it."* 

Now it is evident that Mr. Hamilton contemplates and an- 
ticipates throughout, a reduction of prices the moment the 
manufacture is brought to perfection, and a competent number 
of hands and proper machinery employed ; for which purpose 
he proposed a rate of duties averaging seven per cent, ad va- 
lorem. If he had been asked at the time of framing his re- 
port, whether after an experiment of thirty-three years with 
duties averaging thirty instead of seven per cent, he would 
still advocate a continuance and a farther increase of duties, 
he would probably refer the inquirer, for an answer, to that 
part of his report which treats of this point, (which, by the 
bye, the Philadelphia board have forgotten to print in italics.) 

After observing that duties on foreign, and bounties on do- 
mestic manufactures amount virtually to the same .thing, he 

says, 

*( The continuance of bounties on manufactures long established must 
almost always be of questionable policy ; because a presumption would 
arise in every such case that there were natural and inherent impedi- 
menta to success. But in new undertakings they are justifiable, as they 
are oftentimes necessary." 

" This is" (to use their own words) " an eternal, an irrefuta- 
ble answer" to the Board of Managers of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for the encouragement of American Manufactures, and 
to the whole host of other societies, instituted for the same 
disinterested purposes ; for unless they can show that manu- 
factures of thirty-three years standing are to be considered as 
new undertakings^ or else that these same manufactures could 
long since have been afforded cheaper than imported fabrics 
not subject to a duty — unless they can demonstrate one of 
these two things, they must give up General Hamilton, who 
gays expressly, that the presumption of any inherent impedi- 

• We cannot omit to express our gratitude to the Philadelphia publishers 
in printing this pamgraph in italics, wilh a OT prefixed. We might not have 
noticed it, but for this gratuitous kindness. 
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ment to success, renders a continuance of encouragement 
of questionable policy. Of course, when this presumption is 
reduced to a certainty, the policy of encouragement is much 
less than questionable. Now we apprehend that nothing is 
easier than a demonstration that there has existed, even since 
Mr. Hamilton framed his Report, and that there must ^xist for 
centuries to come a natural and inherent impediment to the 
success of manufactures in this country ; an impediment which 
Mr. Hamilton does not advert to, and perhaps could not fore- 
see, because nothing but experience can enable us to estimate 
its force and extent. This obstacle is the high wages of labor. 
Deeply and heartily do we deprecate, in common with every 
true philanthropist, the day when this imjpediment shall cease' 
to exist. Happily, it is yet far distant ; for until the valley of 
the Mississippi and the eastern shores of the Pacific are re- 
claimed and populated^ that day cannot come. When wages 
fall to the English prices, and the poor man's children are per- 
ishing with cold and hunger ; when our streets are filled with 
beggars and our prisons with convicts, then, and not till then, 
will the finer manufactures flourish in this country. Mr* 
Hamilton regards this fall of wages not as desirable, but as 
inevitable. He could not possibly foresee, without the attri- 
bute of extraordinary prescience, at what degree on the scale 
of wages, laborers would prefer turning their industry to ac- 
count by migrating to the western part of the continent. 
But at this day, every body knows that a vast flood of popu- 
lation is pouring into the interior from the Atlantic States, 
which would not happen if those who change their residence 
were satisfied with the profits of labor here. The rate of 
wages is regulated by the supply of laborers in the market 
compared with the demand for their agency, as we have ex- 
plained, supra, pp* 34, 35. The laborers determine for them- 
selves whether they will continue to receive the wages they 
can get here, or try their fortune elsewhere ; and the rate of 
wages being thus once fixed, the surplus supply, which in 
England must work for less or starve, here overflows into an- 
other, and to the eye of the philosopher, a more salutary 
channel. It is a source of satisfaction, at any rate, to know 
that the rate of wages does not depend upon the will of the 
manufacturer, and that all their struggles against the nature of 
things, are ineffectual in this country, as long as the resource 
of emigration is open to the lower classes ; so that at every 
rise ill prices caused by farther duties, a corresponding emi- 
gration takes place until the rate of wages rises higher than 
before, in consequence, not only of the increased price of the 
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necessaries of life, but also of (he emigration, of which it b 
ibe cause* 

This, then, is a tiatural and inherent impediment to the sac- 
cess of maQufactures in this country ; and not being presump- 
tive, but demonstrable, must render abortive all attempts to 
manufacture those commodities in which the cost of trans- 
portation does not amount to more than the difference of 
wages. 

Ih We have now shown that ihe general views of Mr. Ham- 
ilton bj no means correspond with those which have been at- 
tributed to him. Having thus disposed of this part of the 
subject, we now descend to a more particular analysis of some 
of the minor points of his argument. It will be recollected 
that we undertook to conjecture in this part of our article, 
what opinions Hamilton would have entertained had he lived 
at the present day. It cannot but be believed, that his clear 
and unprejudiced understanding would have perceived and 
justly estimated the many discoveries in political science 
which the collision of powerful minds has struck out during 
the present century. The knowledge of the nature of values^ of 
wealth, and of the practical policy necessary to their production 
and augmentation, is not intuitive in the mind of man, but re^ 
quires mifch study, and continued, close and philosophical in- 
vestigation. With these means, and by the assistance of the 
many lights which now exist on the subject, it is believed, that 
General Hamilton, although he would still justly adhere to 
the main scope and conclusions of his elaborate report, yet 
would modify bis opinion as to some of the subordinate divi- 
sions of his argument. For example : he found it necessanr 
to devote one fourth part of the report to prove that agricul- 
tural and manufacturing industry are equally productive. 
His arguments are sound, logical and conclusive, and yet if 
the report had been framed at the present day, he might have 
found, in the writings of any of the modem political econo* 
mists, an equally conclusive demonstration in a single para- 
graph, of which the following would probably be the sub- 
stance. If pt any time one branch of trade is more produc- 
tive than anotiier, that is, if the persons engaged in it make 
larger profits than those engaged in other branches, it is cer- 
tain that the quicksighted principle of self-interest will carry 
into such profitable concern, undertakers and capital without 
legislative assistance, until the competition reduces the profits 
to an equality with the other branches. — Hence it must always 
happen that agriculture and manufactures will be equally pro- 
ductive to those employed. Even if a bounty is granted to 
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one particular branch of trade, it makes no difference in this 
point of Tiew. Suppose every trade realized a profit of five 
per cent, and that government with a view to encourage one 
in particular, should grant a bounty of three per cent, in ad- 
dition ; unless a monopoly were likewise granted, the inevitable 
cons.equence would be, that those who were engaged in making 
a profit of five per cent, would leave their own business to en- 
gage in that which made eight per cent. — The three per cent, 
bounty would be regarded as a part of the production by the . 
capitalist, and the competition would quickly reduce the pro- 
fits again to the old standard. 

We now proceed to a respectful examination of those enu- 
merated circumstances from which Mr. Hamilton infers ^^ that 
manufacturing establishments not only occasion a positive 
augmentation of the produce and revenue of the society, but 
that they contribxite essentially 'to rendering them greater than 
tbey could possibly be without such establishments.^' These 
circumstances are, 

1 • Division of labor. 

3« Extension of the use of machinery. 

3* Additional employment to classes not ordinarily engaged 
in the business. 

4. The promotion of emigration from foreign countries. 

5. The furnishing greater scope for the diversity of talents 
and dispositions which discriminate men from each other. 

6. The affording a more ample and various field for en- 
terprise. 

7. The creating in some instances a new, and securing in 
all a more certain and steady demand for the surplus produce 
of the soil. 

In order to a more full and explicit analysis of the question 
how far these circumstances are likely to be conducive to the 
promotion of national wealth, we must first define what na- 
tional wealth. consists in, (a point, about which there has ex- 
isted a great variety of unsettled opinions ;) and in order to 
define wealth, we must analyze its component, valtte. 

It has been usual to divide values into two kinds ; namely, 
value in use, and value in exchange. But we shall venture to 
suggest another division in the scale of values which ought to « 
be taken into account. Value in use means that capability 
which most things possess of affording gratification to our de- 
sires. Thus air, water, corn, and cloth, possess a value aris- 
ing from their useful Qualities, which may properly be termed 
their natural value. Then follows the intermediate species 
of value which has usually been classified with exchangeable 

Vol. U. JVb. IX. 26 
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value, but which for reasons we shall presently explain, we 
think ought to be kept in view as a distinct species ; we mean 
the necessary value of a commoditj, i. e. the cost of produc- 
tion. To produce an article, several outlays are necessary^ 
such as the rent of the buildings, interest of the machinery, 
cost of the raw material, hire of the laborer, and various other 
items, all which enter into the cost of production, and must 
be replaced by the price the product sells for, or the producer 
"will be a loser. An article therefore which cost the producer 
one hundred dollars, may be said to possess that amount of 
necessary value. Lastly, exchangeable value is that value 
which an article will exchange for in the market, without re- 
gard either to its value in use or its necessary value. This 
value is essentially independent of either, being regulated 
wholly by the supply of the commodity compared with the 
demand. 

To illustrate our remarks, we will refer the reader to the- 
article of fuel in the city of New- York. It possesses a natu* 
ral unvarying value in its capability to administer to many of 
our wants ; it also possesses a necessary value in the necessa- 
ry cost of cutting, carting, and conveymg to the city ; and fi- 
nally, it possesses a commercial value, derived from the de- 
mand in the market. Thus we perceive this latter species 
of value differs wholly from the others, being constantly varia- 
ble in its amount, and drawing its existence from very different 
sources.* 

An aggregate of an individual's natural, commercial, or ne- 

* A want of clear apprebennoD of tbe specific differences between tbese 
different values, bas caused an abundance of confusion in tbe Writings of 
economists. Mr. J. B. Say seems to be involved in tbis difficulty more 
than once ; for instance, he obseryes, speakings of money, ** To enable it 
to execute its functions it must of necessity be possessed of inherent and 
positive value, for no roan wiU be content to resign an object possessed of 
value, in exchange for another of less value, or of none at all." After 
the suspension of specie payments in 1797, by the Bank of England, the 
notes stiU passed currently, and Mr. Say himself remarks, ^^ that the pa- 
per, thcMigh depreciated, is invested with a value far exceeding that of its 
flimsy material, arising from the urgent want of some medium <rf' exchange 
in the very advanced state of society and industry." Now how are tbeie 
two passages to be reconciled. Bank of England notes certainly pos- 
sessed very little necesMiry value, but they did possess commercial value ; 
and V7hen a man parts with one product for another} if he does not intend 
to consume the latter, it is surely indifferent to him whether it possesses 
intrinsic value or not ; all he wishes to know is, what he can part with 
it for. 
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eessafj valuesy constitues bis natural, commercial or necessary 
wealth.* 

Again, as a nation is nothing else than an aggregation of in- 
dividuals, so national wealth is nothing else than an a^regation 
of individual wealth. Lord Lauderdale is the only writer on 
political economj whom we recollect, that has questioned this 
proposition. This nobleman contends that public and private 
wealth are not by any means identical, and puts thiscase to prove 
bis position. By the statistical tables it appears when the or- 
dinary supply of wheat is diminished by a failure of crops or by 
other means three tenths of the usual supply, that the price of 
the remainder will rise one hundred and sixty per cent. 

*• That is, suppose the usual produce of auy country to be 300 quarters 
of grrstiQ, aod the total value of that g^rain to be 300 pounds sterling ; if the 
grain was reduced three tenths in quantity, viz. to 210 quarters, then the 
value of these 210 quarters is 546 pounds. Thus the wealth of the coro- 
munity being diminished by the loss of tliree tenths of the whole of its pro- 
duce of {[^rain, the value of its gfrain would be thereby increased from 300/. 
|o24G/. and there would by that means be added to the mass of individual 
riches a sum nearly equal to the value which the whole grain of the oouo- 
try bore, when no such scarcity existed. ** 

That is to say, the holders of corn will receive a much lar- 
ger amount in cash during a scarcity than at other times, and 
therefore Lord Lauderdale concludes that though individual 
wealth is increased, national wealth is diminished. Now we 
apprehend that this proposition includes two distinct errors 
either of which is sufficient to destroy the deduction. The 
one error is, that .the noble Earl has confounded natural wealth 
with commercial wealth ; his argument ^oing only to prove 
that while individual commercial wealth is increased, natural 
wealth is decreased ; whereas it is his business to prove that 
the same species of wealth could be increased in an mdividual, 
and decreased in the nation to which he belonged. But his 
conclusion is untrue even admitting the identity of the two 
species of value, for he has by no means proved that indivi- 
dual wealth is increased. Indeed, it is manifest that the reverse 
is the fact, for while the corn-grower gains jC 246. by the de- 
ficiency of three tenths of his crop, the consumer not only 
loses a corresponding £ 246. but also three tenths of the quan- 
tity of com which is exactly the amount lost by the country by 
such deficit. Lord Lauderdale in order to make out his case 
ought to have shown that all the individuals of the country 
were gainers at the same time the country was a loser, but 

* The situation of the Jews in the wilderness forms a striking instance 
•f the first kind of wealth. 
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thai is impossible. We may therefore consider the point set- 
tied, that *' the wealth of a nation consists in the aggregate 
wealth of all the individuals of snch nations." Whence the in- 
ferences, that all mere transfers of capital from one hand to 
another in the same nation, whether by taxation, bounties, mo- 
nopolies, or loans, is no accession of wealth to the nation ; 
and secondly, that it is impossible to increase national wealth 
but by the increase of individual wealth. 

We now return from this digression, which however was 
necessary to* a correct understanding of the subject, to that 
portion of the report upon which we proposed some further 
observations. 

As to a division of labor and use of machinery ^ which Mr. 
Hamilt</n oiTers as the two first points in which manufactures 
present a productive resource not applicable to agriculture, 
there is no question that a given manufacture, conducted by 
mere manual labor, must be far less productive than another 
where the use of machinery and division of labour are called 
in to assist: but it does not appear that a comparison betweea 
the productiveness of manufactures in the latter ease and ag- 
riculture, so necessarily results in the same conclusion, unless 
it can be shewn that agriculture, without the farther use of 
ma^chinery, in precisely as productive as manufactures without 
such assistance, in which case only can a comparison be pro- 
perly instituted. It is the business of the capitalist, however, 
to measure, and be is continually engaged in measuring, the 
comparative productiveness of these two branches ; and in 
this comparisol) he does not view them as agriculture and 
manufactures merely, but always includes in his calculations 
all the benefits of which he can avail himself by the assistance 
of natural agents, &c. 

Mr. Hamilton says, '^ the substitution of foreign for domes- 
tic manufactures is a transfer to foreign nations of the advan- 
tage arising from the employment of machinery in the modes 
in which it is capable of being employed, with vast utility 
and to the greatest extent." We cannot understand precisely 
how this event should be brought about ; for suppose before 
the invention of wind or water-mills, one Dnan was engaged 
twenty hours grinding a given quantity of wheat which by the 
mill, with his assistance, is performed in one hour. It^is 
manifest that while the flour is ground by band it must sell 
much higher than when ground by the mill. As soon then as 
the invention of mills has taken place the price will fall, for 
if th(! miller attempts to keep up the old price his large profits 
will be quickly reduced by competition ; and persons will get 
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their flour cheaper than before ; that is, they will give less of 
their own products for the same quantity of flour. Now the 
case is the same between the two nations, unless it can be 
shown that a monopoly profit is made by the owners of mar 
chinery, which is impossible where it is in extensive use. We 
profit then by the use of machinery in another country just as 
much as by ttie use of it in our own. In both cases a relative 
fall occurs in the price of the article so manufactured, and 
therefore in both cas<^ you give less of our products for the 
same quantity of theirs, or what amounts to the same thing, 
get more of theirs for the same quantity of ours. 

Two other circumstances assigned as favorable to manufac* 
tures are,^ ^the additional employpient of those classes of the 
community not usually engaged ;'^ and, ^^ the furnishing greater 
scope for diversity of talent.^' To both of these may be 
applied the argument already used, that the capitalist consi^ 
ders the low wages in the one case, and the applicability of the 
advantages in the other, as a part of the data on which be 
predicates his calculation of profits in the adventure. 

*^ The promoting of emigration from foreign countries.^' 
This, however it might be an advantage to a numerically weak 
country like the United States in 17^0, has become a more 
questionable policy at the present day, in merely an economi* 
cal point of view. To estimate correctly the effects of emigra- 
tion it is necessary to recur to some of the principles suggested 
in that part of our remarks, relating to wealth generally and 
wages of labor. It will be seen that the inevitable tendency 
of an importation of labor will be either to lower the present 
price, which is certainly not a desirable event, or else to dis* 
place an equal number of laborers to emigrate, which is 
merely exchanging our own workmen for foreigners; for al- 
though there is a regularly increasing demand, yet the domes- 
tic supply increases as regularly and more rapidly, as is pro- 
ved by the emigration of the surplus quantity. 

We now come to the seventh and principal circumstance 
which is offered as an argument in favor of manufactures;, 
namely, the creating in some instances a new, and securing 
in all a more certain and steady demand for the surplus pro- 
duce of the soil. Our ingenious fellow citizen, Mr. Cambre 
ling, has ridiculed in a very happy strain of pleasantry, the 
constant use of the phrase surplus products, by those who are 
wholly ignorant of its signification. But as General Hamilton 
has indicated the above proposition as furnishing a means of na- 
tional prosperity, we shall bestow upon it that respectful atten- 
tion which every thing proceeding from him is entitled to. In 
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order to an accurate analysis of this question, we must define 
the meaning of surplus agricultural products. We take them 
to be that amount of agricultural commodities which has been 
produced in a countrj, over and above the amount required 
for coDsumptioo in that country. It is difficult to estimate 
- what the gross annual amount of this product is ; and we wilf 
Dot attempt even an approximation, but state a case which 
will answer all the purposes of illustration. Suppose Amer- 
ica contained one thousand souls, and that after they were all 
fed with as much as they could afford to buy, there annually 
remained one thousand quarters of wheat. This would be 
the surplus product which the owners wish to dispose of. It 
is to open a market for this surplus that it is proposed to intro- 
duce manufactures. Now in order to do this, you must either 
convert part of the agriculturists into manufacturers, or you 
must supply manufacturers from other sources. 

First, suppose you convert a part of the farmers into man* 
ufacturers. The number of mouths to be fed will be only a 
thousand as before, and therefore there cannot, in such a case^ 
be opened a market for the surplus produce. The only dif- 
ference in this case would be that there would be less of this 
surplus produce ; for if the whole thousand persons when 
farmers, produced two thousand quarters of wheat, of which 
they consumed one thousand, there being one thousand surplus^ 
it follows that if one half the number of persons are diverted 
to manufacturing pursuits and the remaining half do not in- 
crease their products, there will be but one thousand quarters 
grown ; so that in lieu of a market for the surplus product, 
there is no surplus product for a market. If on the contrary 
the remaining five hundred farmers double their means and 
exertions, and produce the original two tliousand quarters, 
there is still the surplus product without a market, since there 
is no greater number to be fed than before. But the manu- 
factories may be supplied from the increasing population aris- 
ing from births or emigration. It still amounts to precisely 
the same thing. At a given period after the time when af- 
fairs were in the situation just described, suppose the popula- 
tion doubled — and of course their production doubled like- 
wise. We have only to state the same instance once again, 
substituting two thousand persons for one« and the products , 
four thousand instead of two thousand. If it is admitted that 
national wealth is the aggregate of all the individual wealth of 
the nation, and we do not see how it can be denied, it must 
follow that if individuals make greater profits by farming than 
by manufacturing, then the nation also makes greater profits, 
and so vice versa* 
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The length of this article precludes any further remarks on 
this most interesting subject ; but the several points of Mr* 
Hamilton's Report now omitted, will be noticed on some fu- 
ture occasion* 



DBEAVTKO LOTS. 
I. 

Lore sleeps — ob! do not strive to break 
His slambers— he too soon will wake ! 
Yet now all tranquilly he lies, 
And the fair lid that shrouds his eyes 
Is like thesilrery cloud, when driven 
Across the calmest summer heaven. 
That bids the sunbeams shine less bright. 
But cannot all obscure their lig^ht. 

IL 

He dreams of more than earthly bliss— 
His full red lip pouts forth to kiss— 
His quickly mantlincf blushes speak 
Like those upon the maiden^ cheek. 
When leaning on some faithful breast. 
The first kiss on her lip is prest. 

III. 

And on his gentle brow the while 

Is that sweet look, half frown, half smile. 

Like virgin coyness that reproves 

The very tenderness it loves. 

Now o'er his face a calmness steals— 

Oh ! nothing such bright bliss reveals ! 

Joy^ ecstasy nought else can tell, 

A smile, a sigh would break the spell ! 

IV. 

But LoveV bright visions cannot last. 

E'en now the short-lived dream is past. 

See ! ere bis eyelids yet unclose, 

Down his fair cheek the tear-drop flows. 

Nay, hush thee foolish boy, and sleep, 

If thou must only wake to weep. 

Alas ! thou seek'st for rest in vain, 

Once waked, Love ne'er may dream again. M. N. 



Journal of the Conversations of Lord Byron : noted during a 
residence with his Lordship at Pt>a, in the year 18^1 and 
1 822. By Thomas Medwin, Esq. of the ^^th Light Dra- 
goonsj .Author of " Ahasuerus the franderer.^^ With Addi- 
tions. New- York. Wilder & Campbell. 1824. 

We have read this book three times. First with pleasure, 
then with suspicion, then with contempt. Some may think 
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we ought to be ashamed to acknowledge the gratification we 
derived from the tittle-tattle of a retailer of hoarded conver- 
aatioDB. But in the absence of better opportunities U> feed 
the eager appetite we feel, in common with the literary pub- 
lic, for every thing that comes in the shape of information re- 
specting the extraordinary man whose ^Conversations^ are 
in such demand, we might naturally feel grateful for the bits 
of anecdotes and scraps of scandal that Captain Medwin is dis- 
pensing from his literary wallet. We are therefore willing to 
confess that in the haste of hunger, we devoured the Cap- 
tain's knick-knacks without regarding what we swallowed. 
On a re-perusal of the book, however, we began to think that all 
was not quite fair, and that a man who had been favored with 
the rare distinction of ^' many months' familiar intercourse" 
with one whose character and conduct have been, for many 
years, the subject of eager and perpetual curiosity, should have 
far more ably and more honestly fulfilled the peculiar obliga- 
tions in which his opportunities involved him. Captain Med- 
win declares that he believes he has faithfully recorded the 
amount of all the conversations that he held with Lord Byron 
during their residence at Pisa, in 1821 and 1823. If this be 
true, we vehemently suspect that the Captain has been seldom 
admitted to any other conversation than the looso^ . rambling, 
after-dinner, wine-and-walnut chit-chat, with which we pre- 
sume his lordship entertained his table-guests, when be had 
dispatched two of the four bottles, that, according to Captain 
Medwin, constituted Childe Harold's post-meridian potation. 
Or if he has ever been indulged with conversation of a higher 
order than such as he has given to the world, we cannot help 
believing that his lordship ^'talked above the head" of Captain 
Medwin of the Light Dragoons, and that the captain was un- 
able to record what be could not comprehend* For it violates 
all probability, that a man of such extraordinary endowments 
as Lord Byron unquestionably was, should have limited his 
conversation to such balderdash as his reporter has set down, 
unless his lordship endeavored to adapt the style and tone of 
his discourse to the taste and capacity of his guest. But we 
chaise Captain Medwin with a deficiency more unpardonable 
than want of ability to elicit, and taleqt to record. Lord By- 
ron's more deliberate and serious opinions. He has gone so 
far as to disclose facts to the world that cannot but dishonor 
the memory of the man who admitted him, as he pretends, very 
closely to his confidence. It is truly ridiculous to hear Cap- 
tain Medwin allege the absence of all injunctions of secrecy' 
in justification of this undiscriminating publication of all the 
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anecdotes of Lord ByroD^s private history, which that noble-^ 
man communicated to his friends and companions in moments 
of forgetfttlness and thoughtless festivity. Captain M. was 
doubtless aware of the light in which these disclosures would 
be regarded by his readers, for he seems to be laboring under a 
perpetual anxiety to deprecate their displeasure by insisting 
that Lord Byron ^ tells every thing that he has thought or done 
without the least reserve, and as if he wished the whole 
world to know it ; and does not throw the slightest gloss over 
his errors." 

Yet surely Captain Medwin need scarcely to be told that 
Lord Byron's consent to the publication of these Memoirs 
would not justify their publication. Captain Medwin deceives 
his readers, and would willingly deceive himself, when he says 
that he has the satisfaction of feeling that he has executed the 
task he has undertaken, conscientiously. " I mean not," he 
informs us, ^' to throw a veil over the errors" of my friend. 
Captain Medwin must excuse us* He was bound to throw a 
veil over the errors of his friend ; and it was his duty, if that 
friend had even on his death-bed perversely uif^ed him to re- 
move the veil in which his faults and his follies were enveK 
Oped, to disregard an obligation which no man has a right, 
«nd which Lord Byron least of all has had a wish, to im- 
pose. 

Still, with all these strong objections to the style in which 
Captain Medwin has executed the task he had assumed, we 
4ire not unwilling to express our thanks for such portions of 
information as our objections do not affect. In making our 
extracts, therefore, (which we shall do in order to introduce 
such observations as we may be disposed to make upon them,) 
we shall carefully avoid inserting such passages as we think 
that Captain Medwin had no right himself to publish, although 
the knowledge derived from the perusal of this portion will 
necessarily affect our opinion of the rest. 

Captain Medwin went to Italy in the autumn of 1831, for 
the benefit of his health. Lord Byron, accompanied by Mr. 
Rogers as far as Florence, had passed on a few days before 
him, and was already at Pisa when he arrived. Lord Byron 
occupied the first floor of the Lanfranchi palace.* Captain 
Medwin was introduced to him by Shelley, and the imprei^ion 
that his face and figure made upon him is thus described : 

* Oar readers are doubtless aware that palaces in Italy are not onfre- 
<|uently converted to the purposes of hotels. 

Vol. 11. Xo. IX. 27 
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«< Thorwaldseo's bust is too thin-Decked and youngs for Lord Bjran. 
None of the engravings gave me tlie least idea of him. I saw a man of 
about five feet seven or eight, apparently forty years of age ; as was said 
of Milton, he barely escaped being short and thick. His face was fine, 
and the lower part syrnmetrically moulded ^ for the lips and chin had that 
curved and definite outline that distinguishes Grecian beauty. His fore- 
head was high, and his temples broad ; and he had a paleness in his com- 
plexion, almost to wanness. His hair, thin and fine, had almost become 
gray, and waved in natural and graceful curls over his head, that was as- 
similating itself fast to the '* bald first Caesar's.*' He allowed it to g^row 
longer behind than it is accustomed to be worn, and at that time had mus- 
tachios, which were not sufficiently dark to be becoming. In criticising 
his features it might, perhaps, be said that his eyes were placed too near 
his nose, and that one was rather smaller than the other ; they were of a 
grayish brown, but of a peculiar clearness, and when' animated, possessed 
a fire which seemed to look through and penetrate the thoughts of others, 
while they marked the inspirations of his own. His teeth were small, 
regular and white ; these, I afterwards found, he took great pains to pre- 
serve.* 

**• I expected to discover that he had a club, perhaps a chven foot ; but 
it would have been difficult to have distinguished one from the .other, ei- 
ther in size or in form. 

** On the whole, his figure was manly, and his countenance handsome 
and prepossessing, and very expressive ; and the familiar ease of his con- 
versation soon made me perfectly at home in his society.'' 

The following account of a visit to Madame de Stael is cu- 
rious, if not exaggerated. It is in Lord Byron's own words : 

" Somebody possessed Madame de Stael with an opinion of my immo- 
rality. I used occasionally to visit her at Coppet; and once she invited 
inc to a family-dinner, and I found the room full of strangers, who had 
cMxne to stare at me as at some outlandish beast in a raree-show. One of 
the ladies fainted, aud the rest looked as if bis Satanic Majesty had been 
among them. Madame de Stael took the liberty to read me a lecture be- 
lore this crowd, to which I only made her a low bow." 

Shelley, Monk Lewis, and Hobhouse, were* almost the only 
English people Lord Byron saw during his residence at Ge- 
neva. His knowledge of modem languages appears to have 
been very limited. He could not speak French (p. 7,) nor 
read German (p. 192.) — The amateur of extraordinary coinci- 
dences will be delighted to bear that Lord Byron was nearly 
wrecked near the spot where St. Preux and Julie were in 
danger of being drowned. — Every body knows that his Lord- 
ship was an admirable swimmer. It is not so generally known 
that he was an excellent horseman, and moreover culptd a targe 
with a pistol eleven times out of twelve, p. 8. 

Lord Byron's liaison with the Countess Guiccioli very much 

<* "^ For this purpose he used tobacco when he first went into the open 
air ; and he told me he was in th^ habit of grinding his teeth in his sleep, 
to prevent which be was forced to put a napkin between Uieni." 
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resembles Alfieri's with the Countess of Albany. The low 
tone of morals in ftalj may perhaps extenuate the impropri- 
ety of an illicit connection, but we think it will be long before 
our countrymen can contemplate with complacency the faci- 
lity with which a father receives beneath his roof the acknow- 
ledged paramour of his daughter. The description of the 
Countess is however not the less interesting: 

<< The Countess Guiccioli is twenty-three years of ag>e, though she ap- 
pears no more than seventeen or eighteen. Unlike most of the Italian 
women, her complexion is delicately fair. Her eyes, large, dark, and 
languishing, are shaded by the longest eyelashes in the world ; and her 
hair, which is ungathered on her head, plays over her falling shoulders in 
a profusion of natural ringlets of the darket auburn. Her figure is, 
perhaps, too much embonpoint for her height, but her bust is perfect ; her 
features want little of possessing a Grecian regularity of outline ; and she 
has the most beautiful month and teeth imaginable. It is impossible to 
see without admiring — to bear the Guiccioli speak without being fasci- 
nated* Her amiability and gentleness show themselves in every intonation 
of her voice, which, and the music of her perfect Italian, give a peculiar 
charm to every thing she utters. Grace and elegance seem component 
parts of her nature. Notwithstanding that she adores Lord Byron, it is 
evident tliat the exile and poverty of her aged father sometimes affect her 
spirits, and throw a shade of melancholy on her countenance, which adds 
to the deep interest this lovely girl creates." 

The information contained in Capt. M's conversations 
with his Lordship, on the subject of his marriage and subse- 
quent separation, is to us by no means satisfactory, and does 
not, in our opinion, tend in the least to explain the conduct 
of the parties. There are several circumstances in this ac- 
count of Lord Byron's unfortunate domestic history, which in- 
duce us strongly to suspect the genuineness of the whole. 
How far this may arise from the insincerity of bis Lordship, 
and how far from the inaccuracies of his reporter, we possess 
no means of determining ; but we cannot comprehend how 
Lord Byron should seriously declare that his wife's resolution 
to separate from him proceeded from his dislike of her good 
appetite, and his unwillingness to be disturbed while he was 
writing. 

It is gratifying to know that Lord Byron uniformly spoke of 
the people of this country in terms of friendship and respect. 
The very uneasiness he manifests at the depreciating critique 
of one of our Zoiluses, is a proof how desirous he was of 
preserving our esteem. 

** Americans are the only people to whom I never refused to sliow my- 
self. The Vankecs arc great friends of mine. I wish to be well thought 
of on the other side of the Atlantic ; not that I am hotter appreciated 
there, than on this ; perhaps worse. Some American Reviewer has been 
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p^rieyeriDg in his abuse aod penonalitj, but he should have minded hit 
ledger ; he n^ever excited my spleen.*** 

There are few who have not felt a strong desire to trace 
the cause of the original devdopment of the poetic faculty, 
in those men whose names the muse has married to their 
own immortal verot* Lord Bjron has himself recorded his 
first experience of the visits of the Nine. 

" I don*t know from whom I inherited Verse-makine^ ; probably the wild 
scenery of Morven and Lioch.na-garr, and the banks of tiie Deei were 
the parents of my poetical yein, and the developers of my poetical boM. 
If it was so, it was dormant ; at least I never wrote any thing worth men- 
tioning till I was in love. Dante dates bis passion for Beatrice at twelve. 
] was almost as young wlien I fell over head and ears in love , but I an- 
ticipate. I was sent to Harrow at twelve, and spent my ^cations at New- 
stead. It was there that I first saw Mary C . She was several 

years older than myself: but, at my age, boys like something older than 
themselves, as they do younger, later in life. Our estates adjoined : but, 
owing to the unhappy circumstance of the feud to which 1 before alluded, 
our families (as is generally the case with neighbors who happen to be re- 
lations) were never on terms of more than common civility, scarcely 
those. I passed the summer vacation of this year among the Malvern hills : 
those were days of romance ! She was the beau idial of all that my 
youthful fancy could paint of beautiful ; and I have taken all my fable^ 
about the celestial nature of women from the perfection of my imagina- 
' tion created in her — I say created, for 1 found her, like the rest of the aex> 
any thing but angelic.** 

Captain Medwin tiext proceeds to recount, without scruple, 
or reserve, the early dissipations of Lord Byron. An attempt 
is perpetually made to palliate this palpable violation of the 
rights of decency and friendship, on the ground that Lord 
Byron had authorized the publication of his Memoirs, in 
which the irregularities of his early life are unreservedly de- 
tailed. To this plea we again reply, that Lord Byron had no 
right to authorize their publication. lie was under sacred 
obligations to his injured wife and daughter, to do nothing that 
might involve them in the shame he was preparing for himself, 
and we do not recollect, anywhere, of a more striking in- 
stance of unpardonable selfishness, than his resolution to make 
public, after his death, those circumstances of his separation 
from his wife, which he thought would throw all the odium and 
disgrace of that unfortunate procedure upon her. We can- 

* The taste and critical acumen of the American magazine, will appear 
from the following extract : 

«< The verses (it is of the * Prisoner of Chillon* that it speaks) are in 
the eight syllable measure, and occasionally display some pretty poetry ; 
at all events, there is little in them to offend. 

<* We do not find any passage of sui&cient beauty or originality to war- 
rant an extract.** Am. CriUccU Reviewy 1817. 
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not well imagine a more ungenerous, a more unprincipled de« 
sign. Let us even suppose (what there is verj little reasoa 
to suppose) that Ladjr Byron's conduct had been criminal in 
the extreme, need we ^k wlia^ a generous^ noble-minded maa 
would have done in f uc^ a case ? Would he not have gloried 
in supporting that reproach, which is scarce^lj dishonor to a 
man, but worse than death itself to a woman ? But his selfish- 
ness is rendered still more inexcusable, if possible, by the fact 
thai he sternly and contemptuously spurned the solemn adju- 
ration of bis wife, that if he regarded not her honor, he should 
spare, at least, the memory of his daughter. ^^ I told her," 
said his Lordship to this friend of his who tells it to the 
wofld, '^ I told her that she knew all I had written was incon- 
trovertible truth, and that she did not wish to sanction the- 
truth. 1 ended, by saying that she might depend on their be* 
ing published !'' 

But it may be said, that although a man of honor would dis- 
dain to justify himself, if his defence must implicate his wife, 
yet that there exists no obligation that forbids him to disclose 
to the notice of the world, the weaknesses, the vices and the 
crimes of which he has been guilty, because these confessions 
may be useful, as warnings to the young and inexperienced. 
To this, one word will serve for a reply. These confess 
iions never operate as warnings^ and their authors either 
most egregiously miscalculate the effect of these discio* 
sures, or what is far more probable, seek to hide a longing 
after notoriety beneath the garb of a generous concern for the 
interests of posterity. But whatever may be said in palliation 
of the conduct of these gratuitous confessors of romantic 
aberrations, splendid vices, and sentimental crimes, we doubt 
whether any one will be found with hardihood enough to seek 
to justify the man who unhesitatingly divulges facts which are 
disgraceful to the reputation of his friend, because, forsooth^ 
his friend meant to give them to the world, but was prevented. 
This is as if a man should assist a lunatic in stripping off his 
clothes in the public streets, and then defend himself by say- 
ing that the madman was unable to undress himself without as* 
sistance. Captain Medwin can find in the plea of truth's 
paramount obligations, no apology for thus dishonoring the 
memory of a man whom he professes to honor and revere. 
We have heard before of this pretended regard for the rights 
and the claims of posterity. We have heard before, the pub- 
lic interest urged in jusllticatioo of the disclosore of the 
weaknesses and follies of a friend ; .as if the public interest 
did not sulTcr infinitely more from the frailties of friendship 
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and the insecurities of confidence, than from the loss of all 
the knowledge that the piublic informer can communicate. 

We know there are some, too, who will wonder at our ear- 
nestness, and pretend to see nothing so disgraceful in the 
anecdotes here recorded. Yet we hope we shall not incur the 
imputation of fastidiousness, when we confess that the cold, 
flippant and self-complacent tone with which Lord Byron per- 
petually speaks of his bonnes fortunes^ is to us exceedingly 
offensive. The vanity, indecency and ribaldry that charac- 
terize some parts of his Lordship^s conversation, would be 
scarcely tolerable in a thoughtless boy of half his age ; but 
we cannot find words to express our sorrow and disgust, when 
we hear the noblest poet of the day boast like a bacchanalian 
of his four bottles of wine, and detail with a disgraceful affec- 
tation of penitence and regret, the low amours and vife in- 
trigues in which he has been engaged. We feel ashamed of 
human nature, when we see the evidence of so monstrous an 
incongruity as the union of all that is beautiful in intellect, 
with all that is profligate in morals. We might have forgiven 
him, if sometimes he had yielded to the influence of pa$sion 
or the corruption of example ; but no man can foi^ive him 
for vaunting his debaucheries in the coarsest language of 
the debauchee. We are sorry to complain so much of Capt. 
Medwin ; for afler all, his book has somewhat in it of interest 
and entertainment; but we cannot help regretting, that when 
he had it in his power to furnish to the world the proofs of the 
many high and noble qualities which atone for all Lord By- 
ron's follies and offences, he seems to have recorded with 
scrupulous exactness, every word that could bring discredit 
upon the intellectual, and .disgrace upon the moral character 
of a man, who we are told in the preface and conclusion of 
this book (what it rieeded not this book to have told us) was as 
distinguished for his love of liberty and hatred of oppression, 
as for the extent of his attainments and the splendor of his ta- 
lents. — But enough of this ungrateful subject. Would that it 
had never been revived ! 

Lord Byron's speculations on the drama are such as might 
naturally be expected from a man who had been led, by his 
aversion to his countrymen, to depreciate their literary cha- 
racter. We think that a vast deal of ingenuity has been 
thrown away in attempting to decide the rival claims of the 
northern and southern schools of tragedy. We are not of the 
opinion of those who maintain that the rules of taste are in- 
dependent of the circumstances of national associations. 
The pleasures of the imagination are perpetually modified by 
the ever-varying relations which subsist between the object 
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and the sense ; that is, between tbe subject of contemplation 
and the circumstances of the conteroplator. A change in 
either must affect the degree of enjojment which arises from 
the* influence of the one upon the other, and therefore to re- 
quire that the Aristotelian tragedy shall please, be the specta- 
tors who they may, is a requisition far more unphilosophical 
than the exactors of the unities are probably aware of. The 
tragedies of Alfieri are not acted in London or New-York, 
nor Shakspeare's dramas in Paris or Milan ; but it does not 
follow thence, that Mirra and Macbeth ought not to please the 
audiences for whom they were intended. For this reason, we 
think that tbe objections to Alfieri and Racine by the British 
critics, and Lord Byron's sweeping denunciation of the early 
English dramatists, are equally short-sighted and unreasonable. 
In the first place, we must acknowledge, that if the close atten- 
tion of the audience is an evidence of the interest of the 
play, and if this is a proof of the skill of the tragic writer, 
Alfieri ought to rank as high with the Italians, and Racine or 
Voltaire with the Parisians, as Shakspeare and Goethe with 
the Enghsh and Germans. On the other hand, it is vain to 
contend that it is a mere prejudice to admire the daring and 
magnificent extravagance of Marlow, tbe skilful delineations 
of Decker, the sustained yet tempered dignity of Massinger^ 
the pointed shrewdness and felicity of Marston, the lurid yet 
powerful imaginings of Webster, and the affecting truth and 
tenderness .of Shirley and Ford. 

There is one remark, however, of Lord Byron's which 
strikes us as unquestionably just ; *^ No one" he says '^ can be 
absurd enough to contend that the preservation of the unities 
is a defect,'' and of course their violation is an argument of 
the want of skill, if not the want of taste, of the dramatic poet. 
Alfieri's idea of a perfect tragedy is, to say the least of it, im- 
posing, and we cannot help believing that a tragedy success- 
fully executed upon his principles would in all probability co- 
incide with more varieties of opinion, and conciliate more di- 
versities of taste than any other scheme we are acquainted 
with.* 

The four words, alluded to by Byron in Filippo, are in- 

* La tragcdia di cinque atti, pieni, quanto il soggetto di, del solo tog- 
getto ; dialogizzata dai soli personaggi attori, e non consultori o spettato- 
ri ; la tragedia di un solo filo ordita ; rapida per quanto si pud serreodo 
alle passioni, che tutte piik o meno Togliono pur diluog^arsi ; semplice per 
quanto uso d'arte il comporti ; tetra e feroce, per quanto la natura lo sof- 
fra ; calda quanto era in roe : questa ^ la tragedia, che io, se non ho es- 
'^rcssa, avru forse accennata, o certaraente almeno concepita. 

•^l/ierPs Reply to a Letter from Ranieri rfc' Caltabigi. 
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corrccfly quoted by CapL Medwin,* There is a 8linna.r pas- 
>feage in Antigone, which, in our opinion, contains a lacanism 
still more sablime. Creonte grants to Antigone a day to de- 
ternrine whether she will give her hand to Emone or die. Ai^ 
ter a violent struggle between her love for Emone^ and her 
daty, she presents herself before Creonte, and the following 
'^ort but fearfully significant dialogue ensues : 

C.'S6^Iiesti? 

A, IIo flcelto. 

C. Emon? 

A, Morte. 

C. L* avrai. 

« 

The power of passages like these does not reside in the mere 
form of the dialogue, but in the absorbing interest of the tre- 

* The passajg^e referred to is in the last scene of the second Act. If Cajv- 
tkiin Afedwin is as inaccurate in the rest of his reports as Le must have been 
in this instance, be will lose all credit with his readers. In the first place, 
he calls the play * Don Carlos,* instead of Filippo, which is as if one had 
spoken of Shakspeare^s tragedy of Polonio. In the next place, he Anp- 
poses that ** the king and his minister are secreted during ^n interview of 
the Infant with the Queen Consort" There is such an interview in the 
fifth act ; .but in the present scene, nothing of the kind takes place. Fi- 
lippo, Isabella, Carlo, and Gomeas, are on the stage t<^ether. Filippo, 
after searching the hearts of Carlo and Isabella, in a scene full of admire- 
hlv delineated MaccKiaveUianum, dismisses the Que^n^tp h^ apartment 
l*ne Prince also retires, and leaves the king and his minister together. 
The foUowing dialogue then ensues : 

F. Udisti? 

Q. Udil 

F. Vedesti? 

G« lovidi. 

F. Ohrabbia! 
Donqne il sbspetto ?-— 

G. E omai certezza. 

F. E inolto 
Filippo d ancor ? 

6. Pensa. 

F. Pensai — mi segui. 

F. DidsUhear? 

O. I beard. 

F. DidsH see > 

O, I saw. 

F. Oh madness ! 
Then my sospicions -*- 

O. Are most just. 

F AndPhUip— 
Still unrevenged f 

G. Think! 

F. I have thought ! Now Gomez! 
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inendoas crisis^ and this nothing but the creations of true 
genius can inspire. 

Lord ByroD, notwithstanding his pretensions to the contra- 
ry, seems to have been very sensible to criticism* 

. •« When I first saw the review of my * Hottrs of Idleness,^ I was farioos $ 
io such a rage as I never have been in since. 

^' I dined that day with Scroope EHtvies, and drank three bottles of cla* 
ret to drown it ; but it only boiled the more. That critique was a master- 
piece of low wit, a tissue of scurrilous abuse. I remember there was a 
great deal of vulgar trash in it which was meant for humor, * about people 
being thankful for what they could get^'^^* not looking a gift horse in the 
mouth,* and such stable expressions. The severity of * The Quarterly* 
killed poor Keats , and neglect, Kirk White ; but I was made of different 
stuff, of tougher materials. So far from their bullying me, or deterring me 
from writing, I was bent on falsifying their raven predictions, and deter* 
mined to show them, croak as they would, that it was not the last time 
they should hear from me. 1 set to work immediately, and io good ear- 
nest, and produced in a year * The English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.* 
For the first four days alter it was announced, I was very nervous about 
its fate. Generally speaking, the first fortnight decides the public opinion 
of a new book, lliis made a prodigious impression, more perhaps, than 
any of my works except * The Corsair.' 

The effect on his Lordship of* a perusal of Mr. Southey^s 
reply to a Note of Byron's Two Foscari, is well described by 
Capt. Medwin, and gives an insight into the motives which the 
first of modern poets allowed to regulate his conduct. 

I never shall forget his countenance as he glanced rabidly over the con- 
tents. He looked perfectly awful : bis color changed almost prismati- 
oally ; his lips were as pale as death. He said not a word. He read it a 
second time, and with more attention than his rage at fiist permitted, com- 
menting on some of the passages as he went on. When he had finished, 
he threw down the paper, and asked me if 1 thought there was any thing of 
a personal nature in the reply that demanded satisfaction ; as, if there was^ 
be would instantly set off for England and call Southey to an account,*— 
muttering something about whips, and branding-irons, and gibbets, and 
wounding the heart uf a woman, — words of Mr. Southey V I said that, as 
to persennltty, his own expressions of** cowardly ferocity,'^ *« pitiful rene- 
gade,'* •* hireling,** much stronger than any in the letter before me. He 
paused a moment, and said : 

» *' Perhaps you are right : but I wiU consider of it. Ton have not seen 
my ^Vision of Judgment' I wish I had a copy to show you; but the only 
one I have is in London I had almost decided not to publish it, but it shaU 
now go forth to the world." 

Lord Byron's opinions of his coteroporaries are interesting 
enough ; although apparently very much biassed by personal 
pre possession's. The following account of Scott's involuntary 
confession 6( his authorship of the Waverly novels, we think 
extremely questionable : 

«* Scott as much as owned himself the author of < Waveriy' to me in 
Murray*s shop,** replied he. ** I was talking to him about that novel, andl 

Vol. 11. No. IX. 2g 
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lamented that its author had not carried back the story nearer to the time 
of the RevoTatioD. Scott entirely off his g^ard, said, * Ay, I mig^ht have 
doQG so, but* — *— ^There he stopped. It was in Tain to attempt to correct 
himself : he looked coofiued, and relieved his embarrassment by a precipi- 
tate retreat.** 

The poet and the orator are seldom united in the same indi- 
vidual. Fox made some wretched verses, of which he was ri- 
ways very vain, and which we bdreve have been praised by 
some of his panegyrists. Lord Byron was quite as unsuccess- 
ful in the bouse of Lords. 

" I only addressed the House twice, and mad^ little impression. They ' 
told me that my manner of speaking was not dignified enough for the 
Lords, but was more calculated for the Commons. I befieve it was a Don 
Juan kind of speech. The two occasions werci the CathoQc Question^, 
and ^I think he said) some Manchester affair.*** 

Our limits prevent us from extending our remarks upon the 
remainder of the 'Conversations*' We cannot refrain how- 
ever, from making one observation here, in which many of 
our readers we believe will join us ; which is, that Shelley 
is more properly the hero of the * Conversations' than Lord 
Byron. We hope we shall not be considered as overlooking 
or extenuating Shelley's irreligion, when we regret, that (he 
odium which his infidelity has created has been very unneces- 
sarily extended to his character and reputation as a poet. 
Southey's unmanly abuse of Shelley in the Quarterly — ^his 
dark and malignant insinuations against a private character 
which (with the exception of his religious errors) we believe 
was perfectly irreproachable — and his illiberal depreciation of 
his unquestionable powers, have already, we are aware, moved 
the scorri pf every generous and honest heart, fiut the in- 
justice done to Shelley has never been repaired. The voice 
of calumny has gone abroad against him, threatening his fame 
and dishonoring his memory. His friends are few, and dare not 
stem the tide of obloquy that is fast carrying his name beyond 
the reach or opportunity of rescue. Surely, if youth and in- 
experience can excuse, and if worth and virtue can expiate, 
the faults of indiscretion and the follies of delusion, Shelley 
has not merited the unceasing and unpitying persecution 
which has followed him to the latest moment of his life ; and 
if, as we believe, there is a redeeming energy and living vigor 
in the works of genius, neither to be crushed by violence nor 
blighted by neglect, we do not yet despair to see tbe day, 
when the rare and varied powers of this highly gifted bard 

* We beliere it is geoerally kaoim that these two speeches were oomir 
plete failures. 
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will no longer be concealed beneath the cloud that he himself, 
with singular perverseness, has gathered round bis name. 

We shall conclude this article, already too long, by insert- 
ing the following very interesting account of the burning of 
Shelley's body, referring our readers to the book before us, 
for much valuable information respecting the short but event- 
ful life of this unfortunate young poet. 

<* 18th Anpitt, 1822.^0n the oocasioa of Shelley^ melancholy fate I 
rerifiited Pisa, and on the day of my arrival learot that Lord Byron was 
wooe to the sea-shore, to assist in performing the last offices to his friend. 
We came to a spot marked by an old and withered trunk of a fir-tree ; and 
near it, on the beach, stood a solitary hut covered with reeds. The situa- 
tion was well -calculated for a poet^s grave. A few weeks before I had 
ridden with him and Lord Byron to this very spot, which 1 afterwards vi- 
sited more than once. In front was a magnificent extent of the blue and 
windless Mediterranean, with the Isles of Elba and 6oigona,-*Lord By- 
ron^ yacht at anchor in the offing; on the other side an almost boundless 
extent of sandy wiklerness, uncultivated and uninhabited, here and there 
interspersed in tufts with underwood curved by the sea-breeze, and stunt- 
ed by the barren and dry nature of the soil in which it grew. At equal 
distances along the coast stood high square towers, ibr the double purpose 
of gnardiag tl^ coast from smuggling, and enforcing the quarantine laws. 
This view was bounded by an immense extent of the Italian Alps, which 
are here particularly picturesque from their volcanic and manifold appear- 
ances, and whioh being composed of white marble, give their summits 
the resemblance of snow. 

«*As albregroand to this picture appeared as extraordinary a gnmp. 
Lord Byron and Trelawney were seen standing over the burning pile, 
with some of the soldiers of the guard ; and Leigh Hunt, whose feelings 
mnd nenres could not carry him through the scene of horror, lying back in 
the carriage,— 4be four post horses ready to drop with the intensity of the 
Bpon-daysun. The stillness of all around was yet more felt by the shrill 
loream of a solitary curlew, which, perhaps attracted by the body, wheel- 
ed in such narrow circles round the pile that it might have been struck 
with the hand, and was so fearless (hat it could not be driven away." 

His remains were then deposited in the burial-ground with 
those of his friend Keats, near Caius Cestius's Pyramid, '^ a 
spot so beautiful, that it might almost make one in love with 
death." 
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most of the leading events of the preceding year are generaUj 
brought under review. In the paper before us, a very appro- 
priate allusion is made to the visit of La Fayette, in which 
the chief magistrate has but expressed the sentiments of 
the whole body of the American people. Our commercial 
relations with foreign powers — the slave trade^^-reclama- 
tions on the governments of Europe for spoliations upon our 
lawful commerce — piracy in the West Indies — internal im- 
provements and financial concerns, are the other principal to- 
pics of the message. 

The principles adopted by our government as to commerce 
were early developed. In addition to the cases cited by the 
President of the treaty of 1 778 with France, and of 1 785 with 
Prussia, we may rofer for the views entertained by the United 
States on this subject to the Report of Mr. Jefferson, made io 
179], immediately before his retiring from the office of Secre- 
tary of State. ^' Instead of embarrassing commerce under 
piles of regulating laws, duties, and prohibitions,'' it was de- 
sirable that it should, in the language of the paper referred to, 
^^ be relieved from all its shackles in all parts of the world. 
Would even a single nation begin with the United States, this 
system of free commerce, it would be advisable to begin it 
with that nation. But should any nation, contrary to the 
wishes of America, suppose it may better find its advantages 
by continuing its system of prohibitions, duties, and regula- 
tions, it would behove the United States to protect their citi- 
zens, their conunerce, and navigation by counter prohibitions, 
duties,and regulations also.*'* Commercial reciprocity has ever 
been favored by ourgovernment, and if, in some cases, as in the 
existing commercial convention with France,couotervailing du- 
ties have been established, they are not imputable to the Uni- 
ted States. It is a source of no small satisfaction to find that 
the true principles of trade have not only been acted on by the 
M governments of Europe, and our commerce with several of 
them placed ^^ on a footmg of perfect reciprocity," but that 
they are about to be establi:»hed in our intercourse with the 
new states of Spanish America* A treaty of commerce has 
been signed with Colombia, and the death of our Plenipoten- 
tiary alone prevented the completion of similar arrangements 
with Buenos Ay res. 

It appears that besides the supression of the slave trade, 
aeveral important subjects have been proposed for ne« 
gotiation. between this country and Great Britain. Amocie 
the topics for diplomatic discussion is ^^tbe commercial 

f B Manb. Wash. 484» 
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intercoane between the United States and the colonial 
possessions of Great firitain in America and the West Indies ; 
and the claim of the United States to the navigation of the 
river St. Lawrence.''* It is well known that the convention^ 
iM>w in force between us and Great Britain, only relates to the 
trade with the mother country, and that our intercourse with 
the West Indies has, since the peace, been subject to those 
fluctuations to which countervailing duties give rise, and which 
most always be mutually injurious* To allude to the provi- 
sioiis of the various retaliatory acts passed by the British Par* 
liament and American Congress, during the period referred to^ 
can serve no good purpose, especially, as although the subject 
has not, as yet, been arranged to our satisfaction, ^* an approach 
to that result has been made by legislative acts, whereby many 
serious impediments, which had been raised by the parties in 
defence of their respective claims, were removed.^t That 
the same principles, which led to the adoption of the existing 
convention, would cause its provisions to be extended to the 
colonies, cannot be doubted. Now, indeed, that English states- 
men seem fully sensible that the legislative regulation of trade 
is opposed to the sound principles of political science, we h^ve 
every reason to eipect exertions on their part to break down the 
barriers, which, in peace, have presented almost as great obsta- 
des to a free intercourse between nations as those which are 
created by a state of war. When, however, false maxims are 
acted on for a considerable time, it is no easy task to re- 
store the body politic to a sound condition. Regulations ere* 
ate artificial interests, and all changes, even those which true 
policy dictates, must be injurious to fixed capital dUkAiopariicuf^ 
tar classes of individuals* It requires, therefore, some degree 
of moral courage for a politician^ in the common sense ol the 
term, to attempt a reform. The alterations in the English 
laws of navigation and commerce within a few years have been 
as great, as a respect for deep-rooted prejudices and artifi- 
cial interests would permit. Many of the regulations of Great 
Britain owed their origin to the peculiar situation of that coun* 
try in relation to other powers. While England prohibited^ 
and other nations tolerated the slave trade, the British ge» 
vemment considered themselves bound to give to their own 
islands the exclusive right of supplying England with the pro- 
ductions, which were their staple commoidities. While on 
this point, we cannot avoid quoting a few words from a work 
whose utility in disseminating correct notions of political 
economy, however we may be sometimes compelled to differ 
from it on other points, weoughtalways to be willing to acknoif- 

f Dooaments, te* p* 27. f Messafe, &o. p. S^ 
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ledge. ** If prohibitioas,'' says the Edinburgh Review, " be good 
for England, thej must be good for other countries ; and were 
they generally adopted, it is plain that we should be shut odt 
of every market, and our commercial greatness would be en- 
tirely destroyed.'^* It is a source of no little gratification to 
the lovers of truth, that even the intelligent part of those wri- 
ters who formerly denied the great principles, that we are in- 
culcating, no longer differ from us in essential points. In a note 
appended to an article in the Quarterly Review on the distinc- 
tive opinions of the Political Economists of the present day, we 
find the following remark : '^ It is a satisfactory circumstance 
that the principles of free trade are fiiUy acknowledged in all 
the three systems, and that any deviations from them can only 
be defended on special grounds.^U The act of the Congress 
of the United States, of March 3, 1815, may be viewed as a 
l^slative declaration in favor of the course pursued by the 
treaty-making power since the establishment of the govern- 
ment. It repeals the '^ discriminating duty of tonnage between 
foreign vessels and vessels of the United States, and between 
goods imported into the United States in foreign vessels and 
vessels of the United States, so far as the same respecta the 
manufactures or produce of the nation to which the foreign 
ship may belong,'' provided ^^ the countervailing duties of such 
foreign nation, so far as they operate to the disadvantage of the 
United States, have been abolished.''! 

The possession of the mouth of the Mississippi by a foreign 
power, and the difficulties which had been interposed to the 
free navigation of that river by those of our citizens to whom 
it afforded the only channel, through which their surplus pro- 
ductions could be conveyed to the markets of the world, was 
one of the most cogent reasons for the purchase of Louisi- 
ana. . The obligation to grant a passage to foreigners in time 
of peace, is laid down by all publicists as a duty of nations. 
Writers, however, differ as to the degree of restriction with 
which the privilege may be accompanied. As this point has 
frequently been the subject of conventional regulations in Eu- 
rope, the decisions of states in similar cases, would pro- 
bably be more authoritative in settling our claim to the naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence, than the abstract opinions of ele- 
mentary writers, however distinguished. The free naviga- 
tion of the Rhine is recognized in all treaties since that of 
Westphalia in 1648;§ and by the Congress of Vienna in 1814r-5 

* Ed. Bev. May, 1823. p. 493. 

t Quart Rev. Aug. 1824. p. 334« note. 

iLaws of (he United States, vol. 4. p. 824. 
Histoire des Trait^^s psCr Scboel— vol. i. p. 236v 
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ffeneral principles for the nayigation of riven were estab* 
lished* The congress abolished the right of relache force^ 
which Mayence and Cologne had enjoyed with respect to the 
Rhine** By the articles of this treaty from 108 to 117, the 
use of the great rivers of Europe is declared to be free, ex- 
cepting the necessary administration of police, and the esta- 
blishment of uniform rates of toll.t It would not be difficult 
to prove, taking these conventional regulations as authority, 
our right to participate in the navigation of the St. Lawrence, 
in as much as we have territory situated on that river. It 
may, however, be worthy of consideration, whether any dis- 
tinction exists between natural and artificial channels of com- 
munication ; and if none, whether Great Britain may not 
claim for her Canadian provinces the benefit of our canals. 
It may be said that there is a continuous water communication 
from the Niagara river and the lakes, thro' the canals and Hud- 
son to the ocean ; and 'though no part of the canals pass through 
British territory, yet as the waters with which they communi- 
cate do, it may be contended that the same rule applies. The 
citizens of New- York will remember that the general go- 
vernment has already extended to these artificial channels 
the laws regulating the coasting trade. 

One of the points stated in ihe memorandum to the protocol 
of the conference of the British and American plenipotentia- 
ries of 23d January, 1 824, relates to the '^ questions of mari- 
time law, heretofore in discussion between the two nations; 
and, also, [to] that of abolishing privateering as between 
them.^'l The two grand causes'of the late war, the impress- 
ment of our seamen and illegal blockades, were the result of 
a state of things which will probably never again occur. At 
the time of the injury complained of, the power of Europe 
was divided between England and France ; the one ruled the 
ocean, the other the continent. To the destruction of its ri- 
val, ^Uie force of each was directed ; all minor considera- 
tions were overlooked — the rights of neutrals were disre- 
SBirded. The injustice of one belligerent was made the foun- 
ation of corresponding indignities from the other. The 
plea of retaliation grounded on the supposed acquiescence of 
neutral powers in certain acts of Great Britain, was the reason 
assigned for the Berlin and A(ilan decrees* Our rank in the 
scale of nations has been greatly elevated since the last war — 
our maritime strength augmented — and the colossal power of 
the French empire .destroyed. The navigation law of 1817, 

* Histoire des Traits, ftc— vol. xi. p« 24S« 

t Id.— p. 394. 

t J>octtDieBts> Isc p. 27. 
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though objectionable in some of its featares, and the increase 
of natiye Americao seamen^ will probably obviate all difficul- 
ties as to impressment, even should England be again obliged 
to have recourse to that method of recruiting her navj. It 
will not be forgotten that our conflicting opinions as to the 
right of expatriation, were among the efficient causes of our 
difficulties. 

The rule of '56, which subjects to capture the ships of 
neutrals engaged in the colonial or coasting trade of a belii- 
gerent^ not usually open in time of peace, was as stoutly 
-maintained by Great Britain as it was denied by us, while we 
preserved our neutral chai^cter* The letter of Mr. Gore, 
addressed to Mr. Madison, Secretary of State, on behalf of 
•sundry insurance companies of Boston,* and the memorial of 
the merchants of Baltimore^ usually ascribed to the pen of 
the late Mr. Pinkney,t contain very luminous examinations of 
'tiiis question. To these papers we with confidence refer the ad- 
vocate of neutral rights. However desirous we may be to estab- 
lish the principle that/re« ships make free goods^ after the deci- 
sion of the highest tribunalof the union, we cannot consider this 
favorite doctrine of the Baltic confederacy a part of the law 
of nations. The disallowance of freight to the Swedish sfafip 
Commercen, (1 Wheat. 382,) was an exercise of summumjtu 
on the part of a belligerent, and went as far as any English 
decision in extending the rule as to contraband of war. In this 
case the rule of '56 came incidentally before the Court, but 
the chief justice declared it not necessary to give an opinion 
on that question. 

As to the policy of the United States binding themselves 
not to employ privateering in the event of a future war, we 
entertain serious doubts. The friend of humanity cannot but 
r^et the necessity of settling national disputes by an appeal 
to arms. While, however, wars are resorted to, no nation 
ought to abandon any of the means of bringing them to a suc- 
cessful issue, unless the enemy yields what may be esteemed 
an equivalent. From the nature of our institutions we can 
never have a very large navy, but our mercantile marine 
would always do much to counterbalance the losses to which 
we should be subjected by British cruisers. What would our 
few frigates, unaided, have effected during the last war, and 
what did not our privateers accomplish? We speak not now 
of those victories which have done immortal honor to our 
naval character, but of the injury to the British commerce, 
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which broi^t home to the nation a knowledge of what our 
citizens had saliered during the manj years of -masked hos- 
tility, which preceded our appeal to arms, as well as what 
they were then experiencing in consequence of a state of wan 
Should the rules which refinement and civilization have esta* 
blished with respect to private property on land be extended 
to the ocean, we see no objection to the admission of the 
principle tn discussion ; but on those terms alone should we 
accede to it« Such were the nature of our stipulations with 
Prussia, in the treaty concluded in 1785. The last clause of 
Art 33, referring to a state of war between the two nations^ 
says, ^* And all merchant and trading vessels employed in ex* 
changing the products of difierent places, and thereby renderi* 
ing the necessaries, conveniences, and comforts of human life 
more easy to be obtained and more general, shall be allowed 
to pass free and unmolested, and neither of the contracting 
powers shall grant or issue any commission to any private 
armed vessels, empowering them to take or destroy such trad* 
ing vesseb, or intercept such commerce."* This provision 
is not to be found in the treaty which was renewed in 1799, 
for ten years from 1800. Were such stipulations to become 
general, they :would go far, by limiting the sphere of hostile 
operations, to put an end to war altogether* We must, how* 
ever, bear in mind that the treaty with Prussia was one of the 
last acts of Prtderick the Grtat^ and that the American pleni- 
potentiaries were John Adorns^ Jefferson, and Franklin. 

Whatever may be the result of this discussion, we feel as* 
sured that the motive imputed to our government in an Eng- 
lish ministerial work, is wholly without foundation* If the 
t reject is accomplished at all, it must be by mutual sacrifices 
y maritime nations on the altar of humanity ; and for the 
reasons already stated, it would require from our country aa 
abandonment of a greater portion of its belligerent's rights 
than from any other power. Referring to a notice of this 
subject in the President's message of last year, the Annual 
Register makes the following remark : ^^ The ambition of the 
United States, di^ised under a veil of seeming humanity, 
was likewise strongly marked in a proposal which their minis- 
ters made to France, Russia and Great Britain,-*-that in all 
future maritime wars, the commerce both of belligerents and 
of neutrals should be unmolested, except when an attempt 
was made to break a lawful blockade*"? 

'■'1 LawsU. &^S40. 
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In examining the papers rdating to the slaye trade it cannot 
but be a source of sincere congratulation to thepeople of both 
countries, that the United States and Great Britain are dis« 
posed heartily to co-operate in the abolition of a traffick dis- 
graceful to our common nature. This feeling is somewhat 
abated by the reflection that France, and other powers bav** 
ing much' less territory, where slave labor is employed, 
lend but reluctant aid to the abdition of a practice which they 
dare not openly defend. Had the British Admiralty Courts 
adhered to the decisions made immediately after the establish- 
ment of the last peace in Eun^e,* we should ere this have 
had an opportunity of testing tiie sincerity of the different 
continental governments. Although they might not all be 
zealous in abolishing the African traffick, few would venture 
to be its open defenders. Had the trade been considered pri» 
ma facie illegal, on general principles, and the claimant beea 
bound to show a right to engage in it by his own municipal 
laws, we have reason to believe that no ships employed in it 
would, at this time, be protected by the laws of their own 
country, those of Portugal peVhajps excepted^ There is un- 
questionablv reason to apprehend that the power to condemn 
vessels by the courts of one nation^ when the government of 
the trader has made the traffick penal by its municipal regula- 
tions, would be employed to authorise a general right of search 
in time of peace. It is, however, difficult to reconcile the recent 
opiniont of Lord Stowell (Sir W. Scott) with the decision of 
the Lords of Appeal, or with the former adjudications of the 
learned judge himself. Though an American decision| has 
gone far towards establishing that doctrine, we are not yet pre- 
pared to consider the slave trade as piracy by the general law 
of nations, but if it is made so, it must^be by the legislative%cta 
of different nations in furtherance of conventional arrange- 
ments. America and England have led the way in this mea- 
8ure.as they did in abolishing the trade. The establishing of 
mixed Commission Courts on the coast of Africa not having been 
admitted by us, and England having yielded to the so^estion^of 
our government to declare the crime of engaging in the slave 
trade piracy, it is a source of regret that slisht difficulties ori- 
ginating here should have prevented the ratification of a treatr 
calculated to give efficiency to the humane views of the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain. The onlv alteration made by 
the Senate in the treaty, which England regarded as mate- 

'^l PodMD, 81. Id. 91. Id.84.n. Acton S40, S. C. 
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rial, was eTamii| ** America'' from the coasts where the aatbo* 
rised #ffieers of the two coantries were to be empowered, 
imder certain regulations, *^ to detain, examine, capture, and 
deliver oyer for mal and adjudication, bj some competent tri* 
bnnal, of whichever of the two countries it shall be found on 
examination, to belong to, any ship or vessel concerned in the 
iUicit traffick of slaves," &c** A majority of the senators, but 
not the constitutional number, were in favor of retaining the 
clause. The whole subject has been referred by the Execu« 
tive to Congress, and it is hoped that the engrossing topic 
of the presidential election will not prevent something being 
effected by which the two great maritime nations of the world 
may be enabled zealously to unite in the cause of huma- 
nity. 

A r^ard to die dignity of the United States as well as to the 
interests of individuals, requires that our claims on foreign go- 
▼emi»ents should be definitively settled. I^peaking of the 
spoliations on our neutral commerce during the wars growing 
out of the French revolution, the President observes, ^^ it wiU 
always be recollected that with one of the parties to those 
wars, and from whom we received those injuries, we sought 
redress by wan From the other, by whose then reigning go- 
vernment our vessels were seized in port as well as at sea^ 
and their cargoes confiscated, indemnity has been expected, 
but has not yet been rendered. It was under the influence of 
the latter, that our vessels were likewise seized by the govern- 
ments of Spain, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Naples, and 
from whom indemnity has been claimed and is still expected, 
with the exception of Spain, by whom it has been rendered.^t 
It is scarcely necessary to remind our readers that foreign 
powers have nothing to do with any change in the government 
of a state. France under the Bourbons is as much bound for the 
acts of the late Emperor, as if Napoleon had continued on the 
throne. This is the principle universally acted on, and is de- 
nied by no one. It does not appear that any attempts, subse- 
quent to the ineffectual negotiations of Mr. Pinkney, at Na- 
ples, in 1816, have been made to obtain a settlement of our 
claims on the governments, formerly under the influence of 
France* The documents accompanying the message of the 
President, of the date of S Feb. 1834, ^^ transmitting part of 
the correspondence between the governments of France and 
the United States, in relation to claims of citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, for spoliations upon our lawful commerce,^' present 
% full view of the ground of our reclamations. 

* DocauMnttjAc. p, 16. t.Meuage, ka. p. 8. 
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This inbject commaoded the earliest attekition of our goyern* 
tneni after the restoratioD of peace in Ea rope, and by instruc- 
tioQS of the date of 15th April, 1816, the American Pleoipo* 
tentiary in France was directed to give it his particular care,* 
Mr. Gallatin, in his letter of 9th November, 1816, observes, 
^ That the Berlin and Milan decrees, so far as they declared 
liable to capture and condemnation neutral vessels, pursuing 
an innocent commerce, and contravening no municipal laws, 
were an evident violation of the law of nations, has not beeuy 
and cannot be denied/' These acts, it was shown, though no- 
minally general, operated almost wholly against the United 
States. ^' Other acts were, exclusively, directed against Ame- 
rica, appearing sometimes under the form of decrees, as that 
of Bayonne, of the 17th April, 180^, and that of Rambouilleti 
of the 33d March, 1810; and at times, being only special or- 
ders for seizing or selling certain American vessels and car- 
goes. To these various acts, must be added, the wanton de- 
struction, at different times, of American vessels on the high 
seas.'^* Illegal as were the decrees, considered in relation to 
the established usages of nations, the French government have 
not even their authority for withholding restitution in many 
cases* Nothing is better understood than that a belligerent 
can only capture and tend in for adjudication vessels of neu- 
trals engaged in trade not permitted to them by the laws of 
nations. The right which be has to destroy the vessels of his 
enemy at sea, can never be extended to the case of neutrals 
engaged in a trade even professedly contraband. A laiige 
portion of our claims arise from vessels burnt at sea, and from 
the sale of cargoes sequestered without the semblance of a ju- 
dicial sentence. Other property was condemned by Imperial 
decrees, specially applied to the case, and without the inter- 
position of the prize courts. Compensation, by means of the 
mixed Belgian and French commission appointed under the 
treaty of Paris, was afforded to a siibject of the Netherlands for 
some of the property sequsstered^ but not condemned ; while the 
transfer of the fund from one chest to another was made the 
ground of refusing to American citizens restitution of the pro- 
ceeds of parts of the same cargoes. The injury was heightened, 
by the consideration, that a large portion of the captures were 
made during the existence of a treaty defining the nature of con- 
traband goods, and establishing the rule that/ree ships make fret 
foods. In some cases, condemnations took place after the 
lerlin and Milan decrees had been declared to be comme non 

^ Message of Febmarj, 18S4, p. 11, 
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tnenus* As to the sequestered property, the cargoes of Tesselt 
similarly situated, were delivered to their consignees on their 
giving bonds, the payment of which was never exacted, while 
the owners of the caigoes of seven vessels which arrived at 
Antwerp, have, from 1807 to the present time, been deprived 
of their property without the semblance of a trial, and the 

?roceeds applied to the purposes of the French government. 
Ve have not time to speak of the absurdity of that construc- 
tion of the BerUn decree, which makes no ditierence between a 
neutral vessel which had voluntairily visited an English port, 
and one which had been subjected to a rtlachtforcL 

The reason at first assigned by the French government for 
withholding compensation to the American claimants, was the 
weight of the burthens imposed upon them by superior force, 
and assurances were constantly ^iven that a postponement 
should not be construed as a rejection. They afterwards gave 
the pendency of the discussions with respect to a commercial 
treaty, as a reason for refusing prompt justice ; and they sub- 
sequently interposed the Beaumarcbais claim and their con- 
struction of the Louisiana treaty, as barriers to a settlement. 
In the meantime, have not only the English claims, exceeding 
six millions sterling, and many of them of a date anterior to 
the treaty of Amiens, as well as the reclamations of the con- 
tinental powers, to an amount originally estimated at twelve 
hundred millions of francs, been liquidated, but even an ap- 
propriation of seven millions of francs has been made to set- 
tle the demands of Algiers, while our merchants, in conse- 
quence of a delay of justice, are subjected to bankruptcy and 
ruin. The strong language employed in our negotiations with 
Spain, though condemned at the time as uncourteoas, was not 
without its efiect. 

On the subject of piracy, the President remarks : 

<* The force employed in the Oulf of Mexico, and in the neighbouring 
seat, for the iuppressioo of piracy, baa likewise been preserred esteDtiaUf 
in the state in which it was darings the last year. A persevering eflbrt has 
been made for the accomplishment of that object, and much protection 
has thereby been afforded to our commerce, but still the practice is far 
from bein^ suppressed. From every view which has been taken of the 
subject, it IS thought that it will be necessary rather to augment than to 
diminish our force in that quarter. There is reason to believe that the 
piracies now complained of, are committed by bands of robbers who inha- 
bit the land, and who, by preserving good intelligence with the towns, and 
seizing favourable opportunities, rush forth and fall on unprotected mer- 
chant vessels, of which they make an easy pray. The pillsge thus taken, 
tibey carry to their lurking places, aod dispose of afterwards at prices tend* 
iog to seduce the neighbouring population. This combination is under- 
stood to be of great extent, and is the more to be deprecated because the 
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erime of piracy is often attended with the Border of tbe eiewi; tfaeie 
loibben knowing, if any survived, their luring places would be exposed^ 
and they be caught and punished. That thn atrocious practice should be 
carried to such extent, is cause of equal surprise and regret It is presa* 
med that it must be attributed to the relaxeid and feeble state of the local 
fovemments, since it is not doobted, from the high character of the Go- 
vernor of Cuba, who is well known and much respected here, that if he 
had the power, he would promptly suppress it. Whether those robbers 
should be pursued on theiand, the local authorities be made responsive 
fyr these atrocities, or anv other measure be resorted to, to suppress them, 
is submitted to the eonsideration of Congresf." 

The public are aware of the coarse pursued by Commodore 
Porter in relation to the chief of the town of Fajardo. From 
the letter of the Secretary of the Navy, prefixed to the docu- 
ments of his department, it would appear that this is not a solita- 
ry instance of our forces landing in a Spanish West India Island* 
The Secretary observes, that ^' a few piratical vessels and 
•ome boats have been taken, and establishments broken t^," 
&£.* It is understood, that though the evil still exists to a 
great extent, the piratical vessels are so small as in general to 
be resisted by merchantmen. All the schooners and vessels 
<^any size have been captured by our squadron or driven from 
tbe ocean. Commodore Porter refers to the case of a pirati- 
cal capture made by seven men in a small boatf It would 
teem that the freebooters in the Spanish Islands constitute no 
distinct class, but like the banditti on the borders of the Nea- 
politan and Ecclesiastical States, they find protection and shel- 
ter every where among the inhabitants. Our commerce with 
Cuba, employing no incon^derable portion of the whole ton- 
nage of the United States, is too valuable to be abandoned 
without a struggle. To expose the lives of our gallant officers 
to an inglorious death in the unwholesome climate of the West 
Indies, or to subject our enterprising mariners to the butchery 
of merciless wretches, are both evils not to be lightly encoun-> 
tered. That it is the duty of Spain to prevent her territory 
being made the rendezvous of those, wbose professed avoca- 
tion is a violation of the laws of nations, is undeniable. Either 
tbe local government possesses the power to suppress piracy^ 
or it has not the requisite means. If it has the power and 
does not employ it, it must be considered as particeps criminism 
If it has not the strength necessary to command obedience to 
the laws, it wants one of the requisite attributes of a state, and 
18 not entitled to be considered a regular government. In 
either event, the strictest regard to the rights of a country with 
which we are at peace, would authorize our taking efiectual 

* Documents, ioc. p. IIO. 1 1^- P' 1^^* 
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measares to extirpate tbose who are considered by uniTerBal 
law as hoates kumani geniris* That this should be done with 
the least possible injury to Spain, we readily admit The 
principle of self-defence would authorise even the occupatioo 
of Cuba ; but as soon as that reason ceases to operate a longer 
possession of the country would be an infringement of the 
rights of Spain* We are not to consider ourselves as belli- 
gerents, having the pirates for enemies, and Spain for a neu- 
tral power. All inquiries, therefore, as to the right to pursue 
enemy's ships in neutral waters are here inapplicable. We 
would place our right to follow the robbers on shore on higher 
ground. We conceive it to arise from our duty to provide for 
our own safety, and from the obligation imposed on a govern- 
ment to protect its citizens. This principle has been frequent- 
ly recognized, and a violation of the rights of even a single 
subject of a state has been declared to be a sufficient cause of 
war. 

We regret that the attention which we have been obliged 
to give to the preceding topics, leaves us but little time to re- 
fer to Mr. Calhoun's letter on Internal improvements. It is 
well known, that from the establishment of our government 
a difference of opinion has existed with regard to the powers 
of Congress. Even President Madison, who had been origi- 
nally opposed to the constitutionality of the U. S. Bank, when 
he considered that subject as no longer open to discussion, 
was of opinion that Congress, without an amendment of the 
constitution, had no right to appropriate money for roads and 
canals. He accordingly put his veto on the bill, setting aside 
the bank dividends for that purpose. The act of the last ses- 
sion, in relation to surveys, &c. seems to have been executed 
in such a manner as not to extend the constructive powers of 
the legislature further than judicial decisions authorized. 
The^Steam Boat case (9 Wheat.'!,) drew a distinction as to the 
*' commerce among different states,'' and that which is strictly 
internal; the regulation of the latter being left with thie 
states repectively, while the former falls under the provisions 
of the 8th sect. 1st art. of the constitution. We cannot, 
however, better show the principle on which the law has been 
executed, than by citing the words of the Secretary of War. 
<' In order to carry into effect the act of Congress of the 30th 
April last, authorizing the President *^io cause the necessary 
surveys, plans and estimates to be made of the routes of such 
roads and canals, as he mair deem of national importance in 
a commercial or military pomt, or necessary to the transpor- 
tation of the public mail," a board was constituted^ &c. It 
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became necessary, in giring orders to the board, under the act^ 
to determine what routes for roads and canals were of tus- 
Honal importance in the view contemplated by the act, as such 
only as the President might deem to be of jhat description, 
were authorized to be examined and sunreyed. In examin- 
ing this point it became necessary to advert to our political 
system in its distribution of powers and duties between the 
general and state governments. In thus regarding our systenfe 
it was conceived that all those routes of roads and canals, 
which might fairly be considered ?a falling within the province 
of any particular state^ however useful they might be in a 
commercial or political view, or to the transportotion of the 
mail, were excluded from the provisions of the act."* Our 
limits do not permit us to present to our readers, the views of 
Mr. Calhoun as to the accomplishment of the proposed plans of 
internal improvement. The operations of the last year are 
succinctly stated in the following extract from the President's 
message : 

*^ Under the act of the 30th April last, authorizing the president to cause 
a surrey to he made with the necessary plans and estimates of such roads 
wad canals, as he might deem of national importance, in a oommercial or 
military point of riew, or for the transportation of the mail, a board lam 
been instituted, consisting of two distinguished officers of the Corps of En- 
gineers and a distinguished Civil Engineer, with assistants, who have been 
actively employed in carrying into effect the object of the act. They have 
carefully examined between the Potomac and the Ohio rivers ; between 
the latter and lake Erie ; between the AJl^hany and the Susquehanna i 
and the routes between the Delaware and the Raritan, Barnstable and 
Buzzard's bay ; and between Boston harbor and Narraganset bay. Such 
portion of the Corps of Topographical Engineers as cotdd be spared from 
the survey of the coast, has been employed in surveying the very impor- 
tant route between the Potomac and the Ohio. Considerable progress has 
been made in it, but the survey cannot be completed uniil the next season. 
tt is gratifying to add, from the view already taken, that there is good cause 
to believe that this great national object may be fully accomplished. 

It is contemplated to commence early in the next season the executioQ 
of the other branch of the act, that which relates to roads, and with the 
survey of a route from this city, through the southern- states to New-Or^ 
leans, the importance of which cannot be too highly estimated.f 

• 

We are unable, on this occasion, to enter into an examina« 
tion of the documents from the Treasury department. We 
must however remark, that the Seretary^s proposition as to a 
discrimination in the payment of duties between our citizens 
and foreigners, by withholding the accustomed credit from 
the latter, stands on precisely tiie same footing as prohibitory 

* ]>oouments, &c. p. 69. 
f Message! ko. p. 10. 
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duties on importations, and on auction sales. — Let not our 
mefchants be deceived — once admit the legislative regulation 
of trade, and it is chimerical to attempt to impose bounds on 
the interference of congress. Let us not adopt errors at the 
moment that other nations are beginning to abandon them. 
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Scene I, A Room, Amelia, (akiM.) 

Tbbeb days, three weary days sinee I have seen 

My faithleM Edward !— Ob, bow slowly time 

Dotb fly when sorrow weighs bit pinions down ! 

Tet he was wont to fleet too swiftly, when 

Toath^ brigpht springe-flowers were scattered in bis path. 

Ob, we were happy then — here on this spot 

We of^en sat, while the moon's trembling rays 

Diflused a gentle beauty o'er the scene. 

And through the opened lattice shone upon 

Oor loFelit eyes that spoke of bliss too deep 

For utterance. 

On such a night as this be plaeked a branch 

From the sweet orange-tree, and, as he twined 

Its pure pale blossoms in my hair, he said 

^ Ob let no richer gems adorn the brow 

" Of my young bride than these ! When all their bloom 

** Is fled, their fragrance will endure, and thus 

*'My love shall last, though each endearing charm 

" That won my heart should fade !** This is the We, 

The constancy of Man !^ And yet tis sweet 

To think that he will nerer kpow my sorrow ; 

WiU nerer know that I hare marked his cdUneis, 

That I hare seen aaotherls picture lie 

Upon his bosom, and that my fond heart 

Has bled and broke in silent loneliness, 

Until the rrave has covered me, and closed 

The portuof repentance. — He will weep, 

And then — ^forget me. — I must die, and he 

Will lire and lore another.— Be it so. 

Oh, let roe gaze on thee, my happy rival ! 

How beautiful those dark bright eyes ! — Those lips, 

(TuAtifiF out a picture*) 
That seem as if the breath of Heaven had fanned theni> 
They are so innocent ! — The high white brow, 
Like a bright shrioe for pure and holy thoughts— 
The pale and leaf-like crimson on the cheek, 
So purely delicate^I wonder not 
That he should love to look upon a face 
So fair, and yet — what made my cheek so pale ? 
Thank heaven becomes— but he must not see this— 

(Hiding ii in her boiom,) 
And I must meet him now with smiles, uid hid< 

Vol. IL JVb. IX. 30 
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ErUer Edward. 

Welcome, dear Edward, thou art kindly come 

To cheer my solitude* 
E. Where is De M ootfort F 

A. I know not. 

E. Was he not with thee last evening ? 

A. Tea, hut* 
£. . Methinks, he chooses fitting times 

To risit thee. 
A. He knew not thou wert ahsent; 

E. How I do hate these smooth-tongued, fair-faced men. 

With rosy cheek, and smiling brow, and lip 

80 red and — faugh ! 
A. I thought he was thy friend. 

£. He was, till he became thy favorite. 

Until— 
A. Nay, Edward, now thou dost but jest. 

Come sit by me and let the gentle calm 

Of evening steal into thy heieul. 
E. Away r 

I will not trust thy lips' false witchery more. 
A, What can this mean ? 
E. Why wou]dM thou hare me speak 

In plainer language ? Shall I say thou art — 

Nay, I must not offend thy shrinking ear 

With bold unwelcome speech — ^but times are changed. 
A» Oh ! were it not my heart is crushed beneath 

A weight of sorrow, surely this would rouse 

My woman's pride ; bat now — 
E, Thy heart repiiepi 

That it is true. 
A. Now listen to me, Edward ! 

I scarce had seen eighteen short summers, when 

I first beheld thee ; and how well I loved 

Thou best canst tell. I left for thee the home 

The friends of infancy, and then we were 

Like two gay birds in a bright summer-bower. 

We were so happy and so innocent. 

Now scarce two years have passed, and I am wretched. 
E. Why speak of what has been ? Would that I could 

Forget it, and forever !— but De Montfort— 

Why was he here ? 
A. Give me thy hand, dear Edwafd! 

There, place it on my heart— say, can^t thou feel 

A quicken'd pulse when thou dost say De Montiurt ? 

It beats too faintly for affection. 
E. Hal 

What hast thou here .' a picture— give it me f 
A* I cannot. 
E. Then, by Heaven, my half*formM feais 

Were true. 
A. Edv^ard, thou hast, indeed, no cause 

To speak thus angrilf ; yet ask me not 

To give this picture to thee. 
E, Then I 
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A, Id pity, Sdward, look not od me tbui ! 

Foipre me— I will tell thee all. 
£. WhatHi this f 

Confiiaion ! Laura ! vromaiH whence hadst thou this f 

Speak. 
4* When thou first didst leare me thus alone, 

1 loTed to seek thy room, to breath the air 

Which thou hadst lately breathed ; to touch, to ki« 

The books thou hadst been reading ; and to lay 

My aching head upon the grround where last 

Thy foot had pressed. — One morning I retired 

To weep o^er these insensate things that were 

More blest than I — then first I saw thispicturt* 

I gazed upon it till the sickening pangs 

Of jealousy o'ercaroe me--4uiid I made 

A faithful copy of it. — I have dwelt 

For many a lonely hour upon that face. 

With bitter thoughts. 
S. Amelia, my Amelia, 

Thou knew^t all this, and yet I never heard 

One cold reproach. 
X Could I upbraid thee, Edwaid ? 

There is in womanHi breast a noble pride 

That bids her shroud her struggling passions from 

The selfish world.-*It is a mournful joy 

To think that the beloved one ne^er will know 

The withering g^ef, the sickness of the heart. 

That throbs for him until the heart is broken. 
£. Oh ! I have been the fool, the dupe of wild 

And reckless passion. Canst thou not foi^ve me^ 

My own, my injured girl ? 
A. Forgive thee, Edwaid! 

IVe loved too well for anger. 
£. How could I 

Forsake such purity and gentleness 

For beauty f 
A' She indeed is beautiful ; 

And when I saw the loveliness that dwelt 

In that bright face, I felt how vain were all 

My hopes of happiness. 
£. Trust roe, my love. 

We yet may be most happy. Canst thou not 

Smile when I call myself thy own forever.^ 
A, Edward, if thou hast taught her gentle heart 

To love thee — does she know that thou art wedded f 
£• No, my Amelia ; she is a poor orphan. 

Without a friend in this wide world to guide 

Or guard her youthful heart. Oh, she is guiltless 

As Heaven^ own purest angel. Tet she does— 

Oh ! curse me not, Amelia, she does love me« 
A, And but for me she would be happy too— 

Alas ! the hand of grief too slowly works. 

And yet I may not urge the hour of death. 
J5. Oh ! talk not thus, Amelifty we shall yet 

See many happy days. 
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A. Would it be a dn 

To tibrow aside a painful weight of woe» 

And make m^ Cdward happjr.— I can lie 

Ab quietly within the gnwe» 
E. Amelia! 

She heart, she heeds me not.— I cannot bear it [Jbit/Unf oii(. 
A, A burning weight is pressing on my brow, 

A deep, dark scene around me. — Would these eyes 

Could shed a tear.— He^ gone. — ^PU try to follow. 

But haply he now seeks his Laura-*I 

Am quite forgotten. 

Scene II. A Chamber. 
AnxLiA of» a couch. Edward enters toUhoui eetmg her. 

E, Oh ! what a host of passions war within 

This wayward heart I *Tis true, my wife demands 

My wannest tenderness ; she gave me all 

Her hopes of happiness, her fondest lore, 

And she has shared with me each fleeting joy, 

And soothed eaoh sorrow ; she has calmly borne 

Coldness, unkindness, selfishness, from me 

Who should have loved and cherished her forerer. 

Oh ! can it be that passionate love endures 

So short a time ? In rain, in vain 1 seek 

To tear the thought of Laura from my heart, 

For she has trusted me so fondly, yielded 

With such full faith her young airections to roe, 

Told her sweet tale of lore with lips so pure, 

That from my memory I dare not chase 

Her innocent voice away ! Alas! alas! 

How have I cursed myself! my guilt has doomed 

To helpless wretchedness two gentle hearts 

Worthy of Heaven^ selectest Unison. 

But I have sacrificed my guilty lore. 

And Laura^ long-nurst hopes, to duty— I 

Have told her afi my sin and shame, have borne 

Her misery, and there is not in fate 

A sharper pang than that What I have suffered 

Fits me to meet my noble wife with smiles. 

She shall not see me sad. ^^uming^hetUecovereAmdia.) 

Thou here, Amelia ? 

Then thou hast heard— Oh ? shrink not fiom me thus, 

Amelia, my beloved! 
•4* Foiigive me, Edward, 

That 1, unseen, have witnessed all the strife 

Of warring feelings in thy generous heart 

And thou wouldst ne^er have told me this— • 
E. jy^s! 

I would have hidden it from myself, Amelia* 
A. Dearest, I shall not long remain to waste 

Thy life in sorrow. 
E. If thou wouldst not break 

This bursting heart, I do conjure thee, speak 

No more of this. 
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A. lliere is a something here 

That teUs me I shall sooo find rest I feel 

M jr desoktioQ, but I am estraDged 

From earthljr things. 
E. Amelia, wilt thou not 

Ck> with me to some distant clime, where I 

May only lire for thee?— Why dost thon smile ? 
A> ^is a sad smile, my Edward— I shall go 

To seek an miknown landr—* Whose roice is that ? 

{EfOer Ltutra.) 

1*. Just hearen, tis Laura ! 

L» Where isshe whom I 

Hare basely injured ? Oh ! let me thus kneel 

Before thee, let me thus entreat thy pardon ! 
•I. My child, thoa hast not sinned. 
L» Oh ! I may not 

Hope for foigiyeness— I hare stolen the heart, 

The wedded heart of him whom— > 
A, Dost thou lore him ? 

L» Nay, ask me not, but teach me to forget him. 
«A. Dear Laura ! I am dying— thou must lire 

And lore him fondly— he deserres the lore 

Of youthful purity, i hare but seen 

A few more years than thou hast, yet ther were 

Hear^ and painful burdens. For the sake 

Of thme own peace, I charge thee nerer show 

The depth of tiiy affection. 
L, He shall nerer 

Again behold me — I will go to^— die ! 
A. Not so, my beautiful child, when I am dead 

Thou must be his. 
L» When T hare broken thy heart f 

«i. Thou hast not broken it<— His my own food 

And foolish dreams of unattainable bliss. 

Come hither, dearest one ! Gire me thy hand. 

While yet I can return its gentle pressure. 
JC. Amelia — this poor child — ^ 
A. Must be thy wife 

When I am dead. Oh ! let her lie upon 

Thy bosom like a cherished flower— she is 

Too delicate to bear the woiid^ rude storm. 

Then think of her who— nay , not tliat— «nd yet 

Thou — ^but no matter— thou wilt sometimes seek 

My lonely grare, and plant some humble flowers, ' 

The riolet and the rosemaiy — and strew 

8pring*bttds untimely blighted— 
E. Thou but jestest 

My lore, thy eye and cheek an bright 
A. It is 

The last faint ray ef life— gire me your hands- 
Laura— and Edward— let my God foigireme 

As I foigire thee, lore ! — ^Now lay me down» 

Not oo thy bosom, Edward— tis no more 

My pillow— «ne last kiss—I die most happy — 
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'^(^ '/. -r V 0^ TRISTAN THE ORAVK. 

{Continued from page 56.) 

The moment of time at which the Fates had decreed our 
grave suitor the first sight of his inteoded mistress, was. parti- 
cularly unfortunate for both parties. The Baron Ehrenfrie- 
dersdorf had just dined, and as he finished his third bottle, was 
telling one of his favorite High Dutch stories, at which, as 
they were in duty bound, the whole hoi^ehold, including his 
fair daughter, were in a roar of laughter. Nothing, it is well 
known, is so repulsive and insupportable to a delicate and sen- 
timental mind, in a delicate and sentimental situation, as the 
riotous sounds of mirth and merriment. What then were the 
feelings of our sensitive youth, when the door opened and 
discovered to his wondering view the convulsed features of the 
Baron and his family. ^^ Loud laughed they all^'' but loudest 
and most heartily the jovial master of the house, as the teller 
of the story which he had told and laughed at an hundred times 
before ; and every time with increased glee and animation. 
At the right of the Baron sat an antique f^ure of a man, with 
lantern jaws, and a lone proboscis of a nose, tipped with a 
pair of green goggles ; whose asthmatic *^ bugh, hugh, hugh,^' 
seemed divided between approbation of his master's joke and 
a spasmodic indignation of his muscles of deglutition at a cup 
of Canary, which, to use a vulgar expression, had gone down 
the wrong way. Next to this dubious figure of fun sate an 
ancient maiden of sixty or thereabouts, whose stiff, starched 
deportment and sour visage belied the compulsory he ! he ! he ! 
which issued from her inward person. By the side of this fair 
maiden sate a reverend, round-faced, jolly-looking personage, 
from whose rosy sills and oral cavity issued an obstreperous 
ho! ho! ho! which seemed to have been fabricated in the in- 
most recesses of his pracordia. On the opposite side of the 
table appeared a smirking, smooth-faced, foolish-looking young 
man, whose visage seemed well accustomed to the peculiar 
expression of satisfaction it now exhibited. Indeed, so ha- 
bituated did his features appear, to the risible character, 
that any other combination would have seemed as foreign and 
ouire as that of a broad grin would have been to the solemn 
phiz of ^Tristan. Beside ihese, there were some nameless, 
or rather, from their German patronymics, unnameable guests, 
whose physiognomies and voices expressed the same feeling, 
and in the same variety of intonation that modem and more 
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refined guests are wont to exhibit at the table of their enter- 
tainer. 

But if these expressions of mirth were as rapid and un- 
meaning as the idle crackling of thorns beneath the pot, those 
of the Baron's daughter, who sate at his left hand, in *^ flower 
of jouth and beauty's pride," were of a far different charac- 
ter. Fair, plump, and just turned of eighteen, the lovel f heir- 
ess of Ehrenfriedersdorf might have served as a model for 
Hebe. A forehead smooth and white as Parian marble ; arch- 
ing brows, from beneath which glanced the fires of two of the 
brightest ejes that ever sparkled at a merry tale ; cheeks tinted 
with the rose's deepest dye, and graced by a pair of dimples 
which seemed the impress of Love's own fingers ; and two 
ruby lips, whose innocent smile disclosed a row of ivory, fairer 
and purer than the pearls which gemmed her bosom, formed a 
combination of beauty and exoression that would well have 
become the laughter-loving goddess Euphrosyne in her happi- 
est moments. 

A clap of thunder would not have produced a more sedative 
effect upon this jovial circle, than did the sudden appearance 
of the melancholy, wo-begone physic^emy of Tristan. The 
merry notes of the guests died away into a *' quaver of con- 
sternation ;" and the under jaw of the Baron fell convulsively' 
as he gazed upon our hero in speechless amazement. 

For a moment the fair Cunegunda herself was startled- 
But the droll expression of the countenances about her, which 
seemed to have been so suddenly frozen in their career of glee, 
that their muscles had not had time to subside into the state of 
original quiescence; and the queer, melancholy, awkward 
appearance of Tristan, who, in a solemn manner, peculiar to 
himself, advanced and delivered his credentials to the Baron, 
struck so forcibly her perceptions of the ludicrous, that she 
burst forth into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, of so conta- 
gious a nature that all present joined with heart and soul in a 
peal of tremendous cachinnation. 

Having perused the epistle with great gravity, the Baron, 
who prided himself upon his politeness and good breeding, and 
took every opportunity of evincing them, particularly when 
he was a little tipsy, advanced with open arms, and gave our 
hero a grip of the hand which made him think himself within 
the paws of a bear, and a hu£ which had well nigh squeezed 
the breath from his body. Then casting a stern look upon 
his daughter, and bestowing a hearty box on the ear tipon the 
old governante at his right, who was maintaining an hysterical 
sort of a giggle, and admonishing the venerable person by her 
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side that he was lauding at the wrong place— with many flour* 
ishes he introduced Tristan to his iamily. Tristan made a 
profound obeisance to the lady, being under no small appre^ 
hensions of receiving some of the Baron's tokens of regard* 
But when he endeavored to put a smirk upon his face, which 
the sage Marascallerus had tried to teach oim, and which be 
had been practising upon the road, the severe looks of her 
father could not restrain the young lady, and she burst forth 
into another exorbitant peal of laughter* The rest of the 
party were only prevented from following her example by the 
grievous punishment the Baron had just inflicted on the previ- 
ous offenders* 

In a little time, however, order was at length restored.. 
Tristan was placed by the side of the fair Cunegunda ; and as 
he was a comely, proper looking youth, and possessed of a 
sufficiency of the savoirfaircj by practising those little name* 
less attentions which please without appearing conspicuous^ 
he soon removed the unpleasant feelings which had been pro*- 
duced by his ill-timed entrance. Though he could not laugh 
at them, he ITstened to the Baron's long-winded stories with a 
profound attention, which, as it was a novelty to the old gen- 
tleman, tickled the very cockles of his heart. He also con- 
versed with the ladies about music, poetry, and the last new 
novel ; made divers very apposite remarks upon the dishes and 
wines ; gave a recipe for a new method of stuffing sausages ^ 
and quoted several High Dutch proverbs, and apothegms, in 
such a sweet gentle tone and manner as quite won the hearts 
of all present. The fair Cun^unda began to feel a rising 
partiality for him, and thought within herself ^^if he would 
only laugh a little, what a charming youth he would heV^ 
But the old Dame Eickenschnaucker, whose ears still tingled 
with the Baron's rebuke, and the venerable Grubenhausen 
cherished a secret gnidge against poor Tristan, as the inno- 
cent cause of their mortifications. 

At a decent hour the family retired to rest ; and Tristan was 
shown to the spare bed-room which had been prepared for his 
reception. He undressed and got into bed, but it was long 
ere the • poppies of Morpheus descended upon his eyelids* 
Many and strange fantasies floated before him. The astound- 
ed face of the Baron on their first meeting, the comical phiz 
of the governante, and the malignant features of old Gruben- 
hausen, seemed to present themselves to his eyes whichever 
way he turned. But predominant was the beautiful counte- 
nance of the heiress of Ehrenfriedersdorf. As each feature of 
that lovely face presented itself to his mind's eye, and each 
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tone of that sweet voice reverberated upon his mind^s ear, he 
experienced a strange sensation about his heart ; and as he 
tossed uneasily in his bed, he heaved a profound sigh, and ex- 
claimed to himself, '^ what a happy mortal I should be if fair 
Cunegunda did'nt laugh so much !'^ Sleep, at last, visited him, 
but fltraoge dreams continued to haunt his repose. He thought 
he was leading to the altar the fair object who had made such 
a deep impression upon his heart. Her lo^ks were composed 
to a serious, solemn cast, and not the slightest vestige of a 
smile could be traced upon them. Four and twenty grooms- 
men and bridesmaids, in sad colored garments, and counte- 
nances of a most ravishing melancholy, stood around with 
white handkerchiefs held to their eyes.' The Baron with a 
pleasing composure, was just giving his daughter to Tristan, 
and our hero with a transport of serious joy, was receiving the 
precious gift, when on a sudden the features of the bride chan- 
ged to those of the oldGovernante Eickenschnaucker, who grin- 
ned and gibbered and sniggered in his face. He recoiled in hor- 
ror from the apparition, and the Baron, with a look of wrath, aim- 
ed a demolishing blow at the face of the intruder. The bel- 
dame, with a grin of delight, and with the quickness of lightning, 
dodged the Baron's fist, which descended full upon the visage 
of the luckless Tristan. The four and twenty ladie^ and gen- 
tlemen with white handkerchiefs set up a peal of laughter ; and 
with the pain of the blow, and his horror of the sound, our hero 
awoke from his terrifying dream. Shivering with cold and ap- 
prehension, he found that, in a fit of somnambulism, he had 
thumped his head against that of a carved Gorgon, meant, by 
the sculptor, for an angel, which ornamented an old cupboard, 
containingan assortment of old vials, pewter mugs, and some pie- 
ces of old family china, the jinking of which, as they rattled from 
shelf to shelf, had conveyed to his mind the detested impres- 
sion of a peal of laughter. Tristan having rubbed his eyes, 
scratched his head, and collected his scattered ideas, found that 
it was broad day. The beams of the rising sun were streaming 
gloriously through the casement. He leaned out of the win- 
dow, which looked down upon the Baron's garden. It was a 
lovely morning in the month of June. The twittering of the 
swallows on the eaves of the roof, the hum of thousands of busy 
insects, the gentle murmur of the morning breeze, as it played 
among the leaves of the old elms, and the confused sounds, 
which, softened by distance, came upon his ear from the 
awakening city, produced a soothing efTect upon Tristan. Two 
rosy-cheeked ru^ed urchins were sporting up and down one 
Vol. II. JVb. IX. 31 
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of the gravel walks, in all the buoyancy, and exuberant spirits 
of childhood. Every now and then, as some little incident oc-- 
curred, they gave vent to their feelings in loud bursts of laughter* 
The sound grated upon Tristan's ear as he turned from the 
window in disgust. *^ Why am I thus continually mocked ?^^ 
exclaimed he in the bitterness of his spirit — ^^ why am I for- 
ever tormented by this strange noise, which 1 can neither imi- 
tate nor comprehend ? Why am I alone of all mankind deni- 
ed the privilege of throwing the muscles of my face into thai 
congregation of wrinkles, wnich men call smiling ; or of making 
that incomprehensible sound' to which they give the name (U 
laughter? I can elevate and depress my eyebrows — 1 caa 
#ink, stare, or squint, with my eyes — I can puiT out, and suck, 
in my cheeks — I can open or pucker up my mouth. Why can't 
I smile ? I can make all manner of noises too — I can cough — T 
can whistle — I can sneeze — 1 can sigh — I can groan — and I 
can blow the German flute. Why can't 1 laugh ?^ 

Here the unfortunate young man, in a paroxysm of impa- 
tience, gave himself several severe thumps on bis head, as if 
to inquire why the organ of risibility had been jostled out of 
bis cranium ; and also several plunges in the side with his el- 
bow, as if to know why his diaphragm would not vibrate spas- 
modicallv like those of other people* 

Just then the breakfast bell sounded. Tristan blessed hi» 
stars that they had not deprived him of the organs of eating and 
drinking ; and that he had the full use of his muscles of masti- 
cation, with a good appetite to boot* Then hastily dressing, 
himself, and tying his cravat with a particular degree of nicety, 
he repaired to the breakfast table. 

It would now be a mere waste of pen, ink, and paper, were 
I to attempt to describe the various stages of the progress 
which our knight of the rueful countenance made in the afiec- 
tions of the fair Cunegunda. How, from a dull, solemn^ 
queer-looking gawky youth, he began to be esteemed in her 
eyes, a sedate, and agreeable young man ; and from thence 
to be looked upon as a charming and interesting creature* I 
know not by what erratic law the ebbings and fk>wing8 of a 
woman's aflections are regulated ; and it ill suits me now to 
tell how ladies' hearts are won. Suflice it to say, that partly 
by the persevering attention of Tristan, whom love had 
taught to do every thing but laugh for his mistress — partly 
because Cunegunda was at that particular age, when ladies 
for the sake oP novelty, seem to be anxious to get loose from 
mamma's apron strings, and to have an establishment of their 
own— ^and partly because the Baron, whose voice was omai- 
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Sotent In his family, had decided upon the match ;-— the wed- 
ing, as was proper and decent, was fixed at a month from the 
time of our heroes arrival. 

An event of so great importance, as may be imagined, cre- 
ated no small sensation in the town of Stade. Fame, as is 
usual on such occasions, had magnified our hero into a noble- 
man of high rank and immense fortune. His serious and de- 
vout demeanour at church, was a matter of edification to the 
iirhole congregation, particularly the old ladies, who set 
l^im up as a pattern for the youngsters who were wont to crack 
nuts and jokes at the church door, and to titter and gossip 
during service. All the young ladies peeped at him from un* 
4er therr bonnets, as they would have done at any other no- 
Telty ; the beaux looked with an evil eye upon the stranger 
who was going to carry off the beauty for whom they had long 
sighed in vain ; and the sexton, as Tristan put a grofchtn 
more than any one else into the poor's box, exalted his riches 
and liberality to the echo. 

The next evening, Tristan accompanied the Baron and his 
daughter to the theatre, to see the comic opera of ^^ Punch 
and the Devil,'' a favorite piece of the Baron's. The lady 
and her father, as well as the whole audience, were ready to 
die with laughter, but our hero maintained the same serene 
and staid deportment that he had observed at church the day 
previous, He said it was all verj fine, because he heard the 
others say so, and joined in encoring the bravura of ^' Ich 
bin der Herr Ponsch !" because Cunegunda said she would 
give the world to hear it again. But amidst the broad grins, 
the suppressed titters, the sudden guflaws, and the obstrepe- 
rous explosions of laughter by which he was surrounded on all 
aides, his muscles kept their firm unaltered mien, and compos- 
ed imperturbable expression. This was attributed to good 
breeding, and polished manners, which prevented him from 
descending so far from his dignity. He was accordingly look- 
ed up to with increased reverence and admiration by the more 
risible plebians. 

But alas for Tristan — " the stream of true love" does not 
run more smooth in Germany than any where else. A storm 
was brewing for him. Cunegunda's ancient goverpess, Frau 
Eickenschnaucker, had not blotted from the tablets of her 
memory the bpx on the ear which Tristan had been the in- 
nocent cause of procuring for heu, and the venerable Gruben- 
hausen still cherished the remembrance of the Baron's contu- 
melious treatment. They would as soon have parted with 
their ears as have attempted any retaliation upon the Baron ; 
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but with a spirit of malicious revenge they laid their old heads 
t<^ether to prevent the approaching nuptials. The gover- 
nante was particularly interested in preventing their consum- 
mation, as she well knew that when Cunegunda should be 
married, her occupation would be gone ; and from some hints 
from the Baron, she grievously suspected she would be obliged 
to quit the premises where she had been so long located. 

This pair of old malignants, as well as others, had observ- 
ed the idiosyncrasy of our hero ; and perceiving that he never 
laughed at any thing, even the Baron's drollest stories, they 
industriously spread the report that Tristan was bewitchedi 
or some how or other under the influence of the evil one. 
Grubenhaus^n whispered his insinuations, in confidence, to 
Schwitlenaehlen, the red-nosed butler, who hiccupped the sto- 
ry over his cups, to Ohtzenstieler, the ostler, who told it to 
Schnippenbritschen, the tailor, with the addition that Tristan 
was followed by a spirit in the shape of a black dog ; Schnip- 
penbritshen told the tale t<^ Kettelpanschen, the fat landlord 
opposite the Baron's, where Tristan used to take his bitters 
every morning, and he* retailed it, with various additions, to 
his customers. The old lady was also as successful in spread- 
ing the story, and soon nothing was talked of in the town of 
Stade but the grave stranger who was possessed by the 'devil 
and could'nt laugh. 

When these reports reached the ears of the Baron, he was^ 
determined to put their truth to the test. He had observed 
the habitual melancholy cast of Tristan's features, and had 
taken it somewhat amiss, that he never laughed at his jokes ; 
but as he had frequently experienced the same thing from 
strangers, he set it down to bashfulness, or dullness of compre- 
hension. The Baron held in mortal dread and abhorrence 
all dealers in gramarye^ as well as those who were so unfortu- 
nate as to be practised upon. As soon, therefore, as he heard 
the report of witchcraft, he summoned Tristan before him, 
and in the presence of Cunegunda, bluntly told him his sus- 
picions ; informed him of the stories that were in circulation ^ 
read him a long lecture on the danger of evil communications, 
and the deplorable condition of those possessed with demons \ 
and finally concluded by telling Master Tristan that he must 
laugh like other folks, or he could be no son-in-law .of hist 
Poor Tristan was astounded at this harangue^ In vain be 
endeavored to expostulate with the Baron, on the unreasona- 
bleness of his demand ; and' tried to prove to him that it was 
undignified to express his satisfaction by twisting up the cor- 
ners of his mouth, shewing his teeth, and making a strange 
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noise in Ins throat. In vain the fair Cunegunda, with an im- 
ploring look, deprecated her father's anger, and hegged him^ 
to let her have a husband, even if he should not be able to 
ipeak. Her intreaties were in vain — ^and the Baron swore 
with a High Dutch oath, that if he could'nt laugh, he should'nt 
have his daughter. She then turned to Tristan, and with a 
look of love and a rosy smile, that would have extorted one in 
return from Heraclitus himself, besought him to gratify her 
father by one small snigger. It was all in vain. Threats and 
intreaties were equally useless, and Tristan instead of •grow- 
ing pleasanter, became graver and graver every instant. 

In order, however, that our unfortunate youth might not 
complain of the want of a subject, or an opportunity to dis- 
play his risible powers, the Baron told him he would give him 
a fair trial the next day, when he meant to show him such 
droll sights, and tell such funny stories, that if he did not split 
his sides with laughter, the devil must have got in him indeed. 

[What the expedients of the Baron were, and their effects 
upon Tristan, the patient reader of the Atlantic must wait 
another month to learn.] 
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A Pup at the PUgrimSf in Sixteen Hundred and Thirty-six. 

Boston. Wells &LiUj. 1824. 

That the early history of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
affords a)>undant materials for the purposes of fiction, we 
have already more than once asserted, in tne brief course of our 
past labors. That the works which have been hitherto 
published, founded on events in that history, have rather 
shown what might be done with the same data, than accom- 
plished the desired object, is also a truth on which we have 
had occasion to insist. And to the tales, novels, sketches 
and poems, by nm means contemptible in point of numbers, 
which have been produced from the obviously inviting ca- 
pabilities of New England story for romance or descrip- 
tive fiction, and which have only illustrated those capabilities, 
without fulfilling the expectations their subjects excite, the 
novel with which this article is headed, must, we think, be 
added. 

It is to be regretted that the writers among us, who have the 
poetical or inventive faculty, seem to be the least industrious 
antiquarians; while those, on the contrary, who apparently 
take more pains in compiling their materials from the earlier 
records, either want the epic and dramatic power, or at least 
the study and experience by which they may be acquired. 

There is no question but that the character of the pilgrims, 
or independents, totally unlike that of the quakers, possessed 
a high and lofty interest, fit for the purposes of romance. 
For illustration we might refer to the Calvinist, in Peveril of 
the Peak ; but for the fact, we appeal to the intrinsic evi« 
dence which the outline of their history exhibits, in their 
emigration, with its concomitant circumstances. In the new 
world, it is true, they had few cavaliers with whom to con- 
tend; but they had savages on their wide and naked frontier, 
and internal dissensions, whenever they were free from the 
apprehension of external violence. As persecutors of others, 
they lose the grandeur with which the circumstance of their 
being the persecuted invested them ; and may, perhaps, as- 
sume in lieu of it an aspect of meanness and vulgarity, which 
must ever attach to disputes, contemptible, as wc now regard 
them, in their nature ; petty, from the small and accidental 
advantages of one party ; and, from the limited resources of 
both the oppressors and oppressed, incapable of being clothed 
with the terrors of power on the one side, and the sublimity 
of conscientious resistance on the other. These, however, 

Vol. 11. M. X. 32 
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are bat clouds over the surface of that great light, whose enkin- 
dling in England was destined to lead there to a glorious revo- 
lution ; and whose pure and effectual fire, burning here in a 
clearer atmosphere, has enlightened the world as it was never 
before enlightened ; and now glows with steady splendor, 
flinging its lustre across the ocean, to cheer the worshipper of 
freedom in everj climate. 

Manj circumstances bordering on the marvellous, preceded ^ 

the coming of the pilgrims to America, and attended the pro* 
gress of their settlement. A fiery comet, presaging war and 
famine and pestilence, had affrighted the aborigines and their 
diviners, before the arrival of the whites, and prediction 
pointed to heavy impending calamities. A Frenchman who 
had been taken captive by one of their hordes, gave utterance 
at the stake to a prophetic phrenzy, in which he announced 
to his persecutors the speedy and utter extinction of their 
power. All these forebodings were soon realized. Civil dis- 
sensions and sanguinary wars had thinned their numbers ra- 
pidly, when a horrible mortality broke out among them with 
such resistless fury, that it appeared evident from the bones 
and skeletons scattered over the vestiges of their former en- 
campments, that the living had been unable to inter the dead. 
It is said in New England^s Memorial, that not more than 
one in twenty had escaped. While room was thus made for 
the entrance of the settlers into the dispeopled wilderness, 
other circumstances seemed to combine, to prevent their ef- 
fecting the object for which they sighed. The difficulties 
which they experienced have been often told, nor is it our 
purpose here to recapitulate them. The inscrutable course 
of Providence, which, for reasons unaccountable to man, per- 
mits so often such perplexing and formidable obstacles to ob- 
struct the progress of a work leading to the most glorious re- 
sults, was never more forcibly illustrated, than in the story of 
the embarrassments and delays which retarded their first arri- 
val, and nearly crushed their infant colony in its cradle. They j 
might well compare themselves to the IsraeUtes of old, to ^ 
whom a moderate distance was the journey of a life. A few 
of them only, more fortunate than their prototypes, lived to 
see the promised land not only won, but partially reclaimed 
from savage nature, and putting on the cheerful aspect of 
civilization : and some of them, perchance, with the pro- 
phetic spirit of Milton, might have had glimmering visions of 
a mighty and independent republic, whose territory should 
know no bounds but the great waters which divide the globe ; 
and whose people should know no rule, but that of their selfr 
constituted laws. 
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Soon after the settlement of New-Plymoath, according to 
tradition, the Indians held a great assemblage of their conju- 
rors, from different tribes, who met in a ^^ dismal swamp,'' and 
invoked destruction upon the English intruders, with horrible 
ceremonies and execrations* If such was the fact, they must 
have been confirmed in their belief in the virtue of these in- 
cantations, by the disasters which followed them. A sterile 
soil, inclement seasons, want of their accustomed comforts, 
failure in their expected supplies from England, unusual 
swarms of destructive insects, and infectious and wasting ma- 
ladies, by turns and in conjunction, carried off the settlers. 
In the extremity of their distress, fear of their heathen 
neighbors was added to their actual misery ; and a general 
plot was discovered, which was to have exterminated the 
colonists. But whether it arose simply from a dread of the 
fire-arms and skill of the whites, and their own hereditary 
feuds and political jealousies, or from a superstitious terror, 
occasioned by the visitations of disease which they had expe- 
rienced, and the signs and prophecies which threatened the 
extinction of their race, a great panic is recorded to have 
fallen upon these savages, about this time, which prevented a 
combined attack that must have proved so ruinous. No unity of 
action showed itself among the hostile tribes, and no general 
war was waged against the Christians, until they had in some 
measure established their settlements, and organized their 
means of deYence. 

We have no time to particularize, or we might advert to 
the prodigies so gravely collected in the Magnalia ; and to the 
extraordinary signs of the times, both natural and miraculous, 
as additional su^'ects for romantic machinery. 

Ail these circumstances combine to give a moral grandeur, 
and a more than common interest, to the period of the early 
settlement of New-England. They furnish historical poetry 
with the machinery which it ever craves ; and which it has 
sought to supply, alternately, by the intervention of deities, 
the dark decrees of fate, and the slow but certain fulfilment 
of prophecy. They must give to the features of romance an 
ideal aggrandizement, and high associations, derived from the 
natives of the settlement, and the consequences to which it 
was to lead. Though the.epoch possesses not that long antiqui- 
ty which seems essential to the creation of an epic poem, it af* 
fords a substratum for all other species of fiction. The ma- 
jestic features of nature in the new world, and the stout 
hearts that came to tame the wilderness and its wilder chil- 
dren, — the stern devotion, the unconquerable love of liberty, 
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and the enterprising valor of the settlers, contrasted wjth the 
savage attributes of their neighbours, surely require only a 
skilful pencil, to make a picture as inUeresting as any roman- 
cer, whether Greek, Roman, Tuscan or Caledonian, ever drew 
from imagination or from facts. 

There is a sublimity associated with the thought of the first 
prayers breathed in the wilderness ; where the pastor, as 
much, perhaps, the secular as the spiritual guide of his flock, 
invoked the same God who had of old revealed himself to the 
patriarchs in groves and deserts ; — ^that God, to whom no pe- 
tition had ever before ascended, from these his sylvan temples, 
save through the cloudy medium of dark and visionary and 
blood-stained superstition. Here the immemorial pine and 
the oak that bore the rings of centuries, had for ages shed and 
renewed their foliage, 

and unnumbered generations had passed away, forgotten like 
the successive generations of verdure, that had silently wi- 
thered and fallen, and enriched the soil of their parent forest ; 
while man, like nature, knew no other change than that of 
years and seasons* 

Neithei* is there any deficiency of historical characters or 
incidents to assist invention in its operations in the annals of 
those days. From the settlement of New Plymouth in 1630, 
to the death of Philip, at which time the subjugation of the 
New-England Indians, perhaps we should rather say their ex- 
termination, was completed, a period is included, prolific in 
incident, and giving full scope to the exercise of invention. 
The variety of character among the emigrants, the novelty of 
the scenery of their new country, the infancv of their estab*- 
lisbments, and their first interviews with the natives, afford 
scope, in the detail, for a highly interesting picture. The 
peaceful character of Massasoit, with whom the first treaty of 
alliance was made, and the wise policy observed by that Sa- 
chem during .his. life, in preserving the league, and informing 
the English of all the plots against tt^em with which he became 
acquainted, deserve notice among the earlier events of the 
time. The kindness of Squanto, or as he is otherwise calledi^ 
Sisqnantum, who was introduced to the settlers by Samoset, 
and instructed them in the Indian modes of agriculture, is yet 
remembered with gratitude. While communicating to them 
this useful information, he seems to have imbibed a supersti- 
tious awe for the knowledge and power of his disciples. He 
informed his countrymen that the English kept the plague 
buried in a cellar, which they could let loose to destroy them 
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at their pleaaare. The same notion is said to bare been en- 
tertained by them, with regard to the small pox, which after- 
wards visited them with unsparing fury ; and to this, among 
other reasons, may be ascribed the terror which so often damp- 
ed their courage and frustrated their best concerted schemes. 

The colony was destined in its first stages to enjoy little 
peace within itself, or from its enemies. One Morton, who is 
represented as having been exceedingly profane and profli- 

fate, formed a fortified establishment for himself at Mount 
)agon, as it was called, where he led a godless life, and sold 
the savages arms and ammunition. Others are mentioned 
who carried on treacherous practices with the Indians, some 
of whom met with a well merited return of treachery from 
them. Corbitapt and other sachems of the Narragansetts, 
soon discovered symptoms of hostility. This powerful tribe, 
in 1631, sent a formal challenge to the English. The jealousy 
which existed between them and the Pequods, a numerous and 
warlike people, was probably the salvation of the whites, who 
were enabled, by the irreconcilable animosity of these tribes, 
to employ them alternately against each other. New settle- 
ments were formed in rapid succession ; and several were soon 
broken up, either from religious dissensions or from intelli- 
gence of meditated attack ; and the colonies struegled throu{^ 
the first sixteen years of their existence under we discourag- 
ing circumstances before alluded to, without coming to any 
open or general rupture with the Indian nations. The names 
of the governors of the different companies, and of several 
learned and pious divines of this period, have a place in his* 
tory; and increased antiquity will but give a bolder relief to 
their fortitude and their virtues. The death of lady Arabella 
Johnson, who fell a victim to the prevailing malady in 1630, 
and whose husband survived his loss but a few months, has 
been alluded to by most of the writers who have adapted the 
events of these times to the purposes of fiction. She was of 
an illustrious family, being sister to the earl of Lincoln. Her 
virtues and her untimely death have preserved her memory* 
In the words of the historian of Connecticut, ^^for the sake of 
religion she came from a paradise of ease, plenty and delight, 
in the house of a renowned earl, into a wilderness of toil, dis- 
aster and misery." How many must there, have been un- 
known to fame, from wanting the adventitious associations of 
rank and fortune, whose constant love or friendship had buffet- 
ed with want and persecution in the land of their fathers, and 
who fled for refuge to the iron-bound coast of New-England ! 
They dreamed of peaceful solitudes ; of toil in the desert 
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made sweet hj mutual tenderness ; and of the tranquil enjoy- 
ment of their humble but sufficient possessions, in a region 
where there should be none to envy, molest or hinder them, 
in the indulgence of the holiest affections of nature, or in the 
worship of God after the dictates of the heart. They found 
indeed, on the shores of this vast continent, the bourne of all 
their miseries, and a quiet haven from all the troubles of life. 
The victims of the common malady slumbered in the same 
peaceful grave. The same mound covered the ambitious 
and the meek in spirit, the high in hope and vigor, and the 
sick and broken hearted ; and oblivion passed over their for- 
tunes and their sorrows. But surely, .though tradition were 
silent, invention might invoke from their long sleep some of the 
actors and sufferers of those days ; ' body forth' their constan- 
cy, their trials and their fate, and appeal successfully to the 
strong sensibilities of the heart and the imagination, with the 
topics on which they most delight to dwell, 

Fierce war and faithful loFe, 
Pale grief and pleasing pain, 
With horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast 

The murders of Stone, Norton and Oldham in 1635 and 
1636, were the beginnings of subsequent wars. The two for- 
mer were kilted by Narragansett Indians, who fled to the Pe- 
quods and were protected by them. The latter was slain by 
the Pequods themselves ; and the circumstances of the mur- 
der and of its discovery are peculiar and interesting. Both 
nations deprecated the retaliation of the whites, and endea- 
vored to exculpate themselves from the guilt of these transac- 
tions. The English, however, held all the sachems of the 
Narragansetts, except Miantonimo and Canonicus, their prin- 
cipal men, as accessary to these outrages. An embassy was 
aent to the latter, the result of whose mission was satisfactory 
at the time to both* parties. Hubbard says, '^ they observed 
much state, great command of his men, and marvellous wis- 
dom in his answers; and in the carriage of the whole treaty, 
clearing himself and his neighbors of the murder, and offering 
revenge of it, yet upon very safe and wary conditions." The 
professions of the requods, however sincere those of their 
Jhostile neighbors might at this time have been, were false and 
hollow ; and scfon after they barbarously murdered and tor- 
tured near thirty of the whites about Wethersfield, a planta- 
tion newly begun on the Connecticut river, accompanying 
their cruelty with many blasphemies, and mocking them in 
the supplieations which they made, in thoir dying agonies, to 
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heaven. Among those who were taken captive by them about 
this time, were two young maids, whose lives were saved by 
the wife of Mononotto, one of their sachems, on which ground 
she claimed the protection of the conquerors, after the entire 
defeat of her nation* This traditional fact forms the principal 
incident in the ^^ Peep at the Pilgrims." 

The Pequods having thus openly commenced hostilities, be- 
sieged Saybrook fort at the mouth of the Connecticut river, 
and attempted to form an alliance with the Narragansetts ; 
using such politic arguments in favor of a union against those 
who were to be considered their common enemies, that no- 
thing but the ancient and inveterate hatred of their proposed 
allies prevented their accepting the offer. Their jealousy 
however predominated, and they formed a league with the 
English, whom they accompanied to the number of several 
hundred into the Pequod country. Under the command of 
the brave and pious Captain Mason, whose account of the ex- 
pedition is preserved, the combined forces attacked the Pe- 
quod fort on the Mistick river. Uncas, the sachem of the 
Monhegans, also accompanied the English, and served as their 
guide. He had been for some time in a state of warfare with 
Sassacus^ the great sachem of the Pequods, a prince of great 
haughtiness and a formidable warrior, whose name was a terror 
to the neighboring nations. This dread was assigned by the 
Narragansetts as an excuse for their conduct before the fort, 
when they remained as passive spectators of the conflict, or 
rather butchery, for all resistance was ineffectual. Captain 
Mason, followed by his lieutenant, first entered, by the side to- 
wards the water. All within the fortress fell victims either to 
the sword or the flames. The conquerors pursuing their ad- 
vantage, soon destroyed or took captive, or drove into exile 
this once numerous and powerful people. Sassacu9 was com*< 
pelled to fly for refuge to the Mohawks, who slew him and 
sent his scalp to the victors. However advisable the mea- 
sures of the whites may have been, on the score of policy, it 
is not attempted to be concealed that these ignorant savages 
had good reason to complain of many open trespasses on their 
fields and plantations; for which they knew of but one mode 
of retaliation ; and it is indeed extremely doubtful whether 
they could have obtained any other redress. It were ta be 
wished that the cold-blooded cruelties which attended their 
destruction, instead of being blazooed as they are, sometimes 
with disgusting levity, by the old chroniclers of the times, 
could have been .buried in everlasting foi^getfulness. 

From this period, for nearly forty years, the colonies had 
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rest from actual violence. There were indeed many rumon 
of impending wars, and many conspiracies were discovered ; 
but the terrible example they had made of the Pequods pro- 
duced a deep effect on the fears of the Indians. They had 
therefore leisure to attend to the alarming introduction of cer- 
tain antinomian,, and as the Memorial says, atheistical doc- 
trines. Some of the worthy christians 6f those days, no doubt 
considered these terms as nearly synonymous. Mrs. Hutchinson 
also began, in 1637, to hold prayer-meetings and preachments 
at her own house, and to edify many of her sisters with her 
gifts, to the great scandal of the more sober part of the peo- 
ple of Boston. On the departure of her friend and protector 
Governor Vane, for England, a general conference was held 
of the churches, after which she was arraigned before the ge- 
neral court and the church. She was a woman of some natu- 
ral understanding, and a violent enthusiast. When called be- 
fore the church, she produced a recantation or denial of the 
heretical opinions which she was chained with having taught ; 
but as she at the same time inconsistently asserted that she 
had never entertained any other than those set forth in her 
recantation, she was excommunicated. By the civil authority 
she was sentenced to be banished out of the limits of the 
colony. Her husband and herself, having sold their pro- 

{»erty and effects, retired to the Island of Aquidneck, or Rhode- 
sland, where Mr. Hutchinson died, after a short time, and his 
widow, on account of some dissatisfaction, removed to the 
country beyond New-Haven, under the jurisdiction of the 
Dutch. The next year, she and her whole family, consisting 
of sixteen individuals, were all murdered by the Indians, (who 
had a controversy with the patentees about the boundary,) ex- 
cept one daughter, was carried into captivity. While her ene- 
mies considered her melancholy fate as a just and signal judg- 
ment upon her for her heresies, and even invented malignant 
fictions to her prejudice, as that she had been delivered of 
monstrous and unformed births, numerous as her errors, her 
apologists have as warmly (Censured the proceedings of her 
judges. They have alleged that she was driven from the colo- 
ny as the winter season was setting in, and when she was in a 
state of pregnancy ; that the inclemency of the season, and the 
want of comfort in the caves in which she and her family were 
compelled to take shelter, produced her miscarriage, and en- 
dangered her life. It is also said that she was again driven 
from Rhode-Island, by fear of her old persecutors, who were 
endeavoring to bring the island within the compass of their 
old patent. However this may be, it is remarked with justice 
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by Hutchinson, the historian of Massachusetts, that had not 
Sir Henry Vane made use of this woman for political purposes, 
in endeavoring to alienate the people (rom their first leaders, 
and advance himself in civil authority, hername and opinions 
would probably have been soon forgotten. As it is, she is one 
of the religious heroines of that age. 

The people of Connecticut, in the year*1645, began to be 
first troubled with witchcraft* The disorder was infectious, 
and prevailed at ditlerent periods for $fty years. It spread 
into Massachusetts, returned to Connecticut river, and again, 
in 1691, broke out with terrific violence in Salem. The ob- 
Tious fitness of many of the circumstances connected with 
this delusion, for tales of humor, pathos or horror, must have 
occurred to all who have read them. The details are minute 
and numerous. But as yet no good fiction has, to our know* 
ledge, been founded upon them. 

Our remarks have extended over much m«re space than 
we had expected they would occupy, and we must bring them 
to a close for the present ; as the period to which we have 
been adverting is that comprised in the novel before us, in 
which most of the events and characters to which we have al- 
luded are introduced. We must defer to another opportunity 
a consideration of the more interesting events which followed 
those at which we have glanced. The origin and particulars 
of the wars with Philip and the Narragansetts, the many sin- 

Slar and romantic circumstances connected with them, and 
B conduct and fate of the principal sachems engaged in 
them, afford subjects for the highest orders of invention : 

Vos <][noque qui fortes animos, belloque peremptoi 
Laudibus in long^m yatesdiffunditis Bvum, 
Plurima Becwifwidatis caxmina bardi. 

The particulars of these transactions, and of the subsequent 
war with the French and their confederate Indians, may here- 
after claim our attention. 

The plot of the '^ Peep at the Pilgrims^' is briefly as follows: 
Major Ather4;oi^ a young Englishman, whose father was a 
churchman, and whose mother was a puritan, having lost them 
both, and being, though firmly attached to the established dy- 
nasty and religion, averse to the unnatural civil war which was 
then impending, is induced, from romantic accounts of the happi- 
ness of the New-England settlers, to visit America. Here he 
falls in love with Miriam Grey, the daughter of a rigid puritan ; 
but their union is rendered hopeless, from the difference in faith 
between the suitor and father. The latter having occasion to 
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go to England, the daughter accompanies a relation to the 
hanks of the Connecticut, where she and a younger female are 
taken captive bj the Pequods. Atherton, after the departure 
of the object of his affections, requested permission to join 
the colonial forces of Boston and Plymouth, which were sent 
to assist their brethren in Connecticut. Being impatient, 
however, at the delay in mustering and equipping the troops, 
and being alarmed for the safety of her whom he loved, by 
the continual rumor of new outrages by the savages, he em- 
barked on board a Dutch vessel bound for New- Amsterdam ; 
the commander of which promised to land him at Say brook fort* 
This promise, the phlegmatic captain, with great nonchalance, 
thought proper not to observe. As they drew near the fort, 
he stated that the dangers of the hostile coast were too great 
to warrant his deviation ; and accordingly he brought his pas- 
senger in good safety, to the ancient island of the Manfaattoes. 
Here he made several interesting acquaintances ; though his 
anxiety to be near the lady of his heart, and to protect her in 
case of danger, prevented him from fully enjoying all the de- 
lights of a metropolis, which has ever been pre-eminent among 
the cities of the new world, in intelligence, politeness and good 
cheer. Governor Kiefl at length determined to assist the 
Yankees, who ought to have remembered his benevolence 
with gratitude, and have treated his successor, Peter Stuyve- 
sant, with more homage and decorum than they subsequently 
exhibited, when he paid them a visit. A vessel was fitted out 
for the Pequod country, in which Atherton embarked. Some 
Indian prisoners were also on board, whom they intended to 
exchange, if no other ransom would be accepted for captive 
whites ; among whom, according to report, were two young 
females. One of these Indians was Cushminaw, the son of a 
Narragansett sachem, who had been taken captive when a 
youth, by Mononotto, adopted by him, and married to his 
daughter. On entering the Pequod harbor, Atherton request- 
ed permission to go on shore as ambassador. Here he had an 
interview with the dreaded Sassacus, who refused to enter 
into any treaty, until his people were safely returned to him. 
He offered to go on board the Dutch vessel, to negotiate with 
those who had full powers, on condition that Atherton should 
remain as a hostage ; a proposition to which the latter acceded. 
While he remained in the Pequod fort, Atherton received from 
a young squaw a mysterious communication, written on a piece 
of bark, assuring him that the writer was in safety, and advis- 
ing him to run no risk in farther attempts. He had no time 
for farther investigation, to quiet his doubts and fears, as he 
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was recalled to the yessel, where the conference, from tbeun* 
bending fierceness of Sassacus, had tenniuaied unsatisfactorily; 
leaving the lives of the prisoners on both sides, in equal jeo- 

1>ardy. Atherton, unable to bear the tortures of suspense, 
earns from Cushminaw the safest path to the dwelling of the 
captives; and obtains permission tovist the shore with a sin- 
gle seaman. While the savage chiefs were engaged in debate 
around the council fire, he has the good fortune to gain the 
wigwams unobserved; and there he .finds, indeed, Miriam 
Grey, whom he loved, and a young maiden. He succeeds in 
carrying her oil* to the shore, but is pursued by the savages. 
The man in the boat is terrified by their near approach, con- 
sults his own safety, and leaves the Englishman and his bur- 
then ti7 the mercy of the captors. The latter is carried in a 
canoe, with her young companion in misfortune, to the dwell- 
ing of Mononotto, where his wife receives them with words of 
consolation, and her husband promises, at her instance, to 
protect them. They are soon after ransomed ; but no ofiers 
could induce the Indians to release Atherton, whom they 
doomed at their council to the torture. He is led forth and 
tied to the stake, and the fire applied to the combustible ma- 
terials, when he is unexpectedly released by a party from the 
Dutch vessel. Here he rejoins Miriam, who is soon lodged in 
safety ; accompanies Captain Mason to the attack of the Pe- 
quod fort; and on his return to Plymouth, where Miriam's fa- 
ther had arrived from England, obtains his consent to a union 
with his daughter. 

Such is a sketch of the plot of this novel, nearly all the in- 
terest of which is contained in the latter half of the second 
volume* There is a great deficiency of incident in the previ- 
ous part; and its absence is not atoned for b) the descriptions 
or conversations that are employed in lieu of incident ; as the 
former want graphic outlines, and the latter vivacity and va- 
riety. The characters introduced, both historical and ficti- 
tious, are but faintly marked ; and even when the plot thick- 
ens most, the narrative has little dramatic effect, and the ex- 
citement is but weak which urges the reader onwards. These 
are defects which may naturally arise in the composition of a 
tale so closely connected with historical facts. By collecting 
and comparing them, the author is naturally led into a style 
too sober and didactic for fiction ; while the imagination is 
cramped and controlled by the necessity of conforming to 
the well known series of recorded events, and the probabili- 
ties which the judgment is unwilling to violate. In these re- 
spects, we believe, the author has been faultless. There is 
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some poetry, and much beauty, in the character of Miriam 
Grey ; and that of her puritan lover is marked with some 
strong lines, true to nature. The style is pure throughout* 
We have no doubt that the writer would succeed well, in a 
second attempt ; when his invention might expatiate more 
freely, and be less encumbered with the mass of newly col- 
lected materials. 
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Hannay, and Collins 6l Co. 1*834. 

Before this fragment of biography, for it is not the record of 
a whole life, was offered to mere readers of the English lan- 
guage, we were made acquainted with it partially by the litera- 
ry journals. It has been considered by them chiefly in rela- 
tion to the German literature, and had small chance, from such 
an introduction, to excite any other interest than that which the 
nation inspires, which is illustrated by the eminent individual 
it describes. But notwithstanding the fact that this book de« 
rives its principal interest from the connection of the writer 
with the German literature, '^ men of genius are fellow citizens 
in all countries,^' says Madame de Stael ; and there is a great 
community of mind all over the world who understand, and 
reverence, and sympathize with the powers, the sentiments, 
and the experience of the more elevated among men. To these, 
wherever they may be placed, and whatever local affections 
they may have, whoever illustrates the species, and dignifies it 
in the genius of an individual, becomes an object of importance 
in his history. To th6se who feel themselves allied to him by 
the faculties which comprehend and estimate the qualities by 
which one human being ditTers from another in glory, the man 
of exalted talents, whether they be devoted to letters, to arts, 
or to enterprizes for the benefit of mankind, affords, in the for- 
mation of his character, and the circumstances of his life, a sub- 
ject of curiosity and reflection, more interesting than any other. 
And it is not to the highest order of mind only that individual 
man, in his wisdom and his weakness, in his greatness and his 
imperfection, presents an attractive study ; there is a multitude 
of well-taught minds, who hold the noiseless tenor of their way 
in a humble sphere of intelligence, to whom the -education of a 
great man, his self-cultivation, his progress to eminence, all 
that has facilitated or retarded bis ascent to the high places of 
fiivor and honor, make his example and his sentiments matters 
of curiosity and instruction. To readers of this latter class, 
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tiiough the endowments and pursuits of Goethe are essentially 
ditierent from their own, his memoirs will not prove unenter- 
taining nor useless. 

The Memoirs of Goethe is an agreeable book, because it 
presents nothing but agreeable ideas. There is in it no tiresome 
detail, no revolting pictures of vice and misery, nothing im- 
probable, vulgar and insipid ; but it is a pleasant narrative, 
which, in eflect, resembles the discourse of some amiable and 
talkative people, who love to dwell upon tlie past, in order, 
perhaps, to gratify their own self-complacency, and who im- 
part largely of their own experience from that plenitude of 
communicativeness, which is the expression of a social spirit, 
and which connects its own pleasures and pains with presum- 
ed good feelings and ready attention on the part of others. 

Goethe does not teach the youthful aspirant after fame, 
how hard it is to climb to its envied summit, but his history 
shows that great endowments naturally assert their own place 
in the world, and suggests that self-discipline and self-depen- 
dence are absolutely necessary to him who would exert his 
talents with operative effect, and obtain honorable distinc- 
tion for himself. His experience is valuable, as holding 
out encouragement to intellectual effort, and might furnish to 
mediocrity tlie negative conclusion, that it is useless for a feeble 
mind to make attempts beyond its capabilities. 

The exemplary cultivation of Gorthe^s mind, by his father, 
is an admirable lesson to parents, and the results of that cul- 
ture may well animate every father to superintend and assist 
in his son's improvement. Kindness, the influence of good 
examples, habits of industry, conversation enriched by litera- 
ture, and objects exhibiting, and calculated to inspire taste in 
the arts, were the means used to instruct the young Goethe in 
the conduct and sentiments which develop latent talent, and 
exalt ambition. 

Every body, almost, who reads at all, has re^d Werther ; 
and every one who has read it knows the power of Goethe 
over the heart and the imagination. The young have wept 
over Werther, and the old for half a century have exclaimed 
in fear and in wisdom, that it is a very dangerous book. The 
tears and the admonitions it has called forth, only show 
Gocthe^s talent of exciting strong emotions. Werther can 
hardly be called a book of much effect after the passing mo- 
ment, when it opens the springs of soft hearts. It would be 
difficult to find an instance in which it has given strength to 
passion and taken power from reason ; nor has this example 
•f voluntary death taken away, in any case that we have 
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heard of, that sense of obligation to snfier, and endure to the 
end, which the possession of life imposes under circumstances 
of the deepest affliction and disappointment; nor have we 
ever known it diminish the relish for enjoyments derived 
from ordinary resources by the young and susceptible. 

Goethe chiefly exists in the popular mind of America, as 
the writer of the story just mentioned ; but by persons exten- 
sively learned in modern literature, be is known for a genius 
of rare diversity and extent ; for one who has recorded his 
name on the noblest productions of the age, in epic, dramatic 
and minor poetry, as well as in criticism oi general literature 
and the arts. In his Memoirs, Goethe's principal design 
seems to be, to exhibit his literary character, though his reli* 
^ous opinions and moral sentiments, his affections and the 
delineation of his friends, claim a share of the reader's atten- 
tion ; and they make him and those who conduced to his hap- 
piness, often very interesting, not exactly as celebrated per- 
sons, but as men and women resembling other men and women. 

Goethe was born at Frankfort on the Maine, and he still 
lives. The Memoirs embrace only twenty-five years of his 
happy life ; more than fifly are left to be filled up by a few no- 
tices appended to the end. The whole together describes a 
man equally favored by nature and education, and equally 
elevated by inspiration and opportunity, whose original im- 

Eulses were guided by paternal love and wisdom, whose early 
appiness was cherished in the bosom of domestic afiVctions, 
and whose latest successes have been crowned by the homage 
of nations and the favor of princes. Such a man's fortunes 
can hardly be said to teach lessons so edifying as difiicultiea 
surmounted, temptations overcome, poverty endured, and hope 
deferred, often afiord in the history of great men ; but it is 
pleasant to escape sometimes from the '' calamities of au- 
thors," and to learn that they, the chief glory of nations^ and 
the ornaments of our race, have sometimes an allotment here, 
as comfortable as it is honorable ; as much endeared for its 
heartfelt enjoyments, as distinguished by the praise and envy 
of mankind. Goethe's literary life and productions have been 
sufficiently discussed ; but what criticism has left is not less 
important ; and the peculiarities of bis own mind, and some 
few traits of his friends, may aflbrd our readers pleasure. 

The amiable manner in which Goethe's mother overcame 
the false fears of superstition in the minds of her .children, is 
related in the following passage : 

** The antiquity of onr di^elling*, its situation in a nook, and the darkness 
which reigned in many parts of it, were well adapted to excite the senti* 
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meDt of fear in jayenile bosoms. But it was then a maxim in edncatioD 
not to allow children to be fearful of invisible objects ; they were to be 
early familiarized with all that terrifies the imagination, whether they 
would or not. We were therefore compelled to sleep alone ; and when- 
ever we were discovered attempting to take refuge with the servants, un- 
der the influence of fear, my rather, in his night-gowut would suddenly 
appear in our way, and force us to return to bed. How were we to sur- 
mount our weakness, with our hearts thus hemmed in between two opposite 
apprehensions ? My mother, with her never-failing kindness, tried more 
gentle means. An ample allowance of peaches was promised us in the 
season, on condition of our passing the night quietly. Hope thus silenced 
our feare to the satisfaction of all parties concerned." 

This is worthy of attention. Children are not readily cured 
of vague and painful apprehensions by reasoning, or by au- 
thority. New and agreeable sensations and soothing words, 
by which the attention is turned to pleasant ideas, afford a 
true and rational antidote to the weak and ignorant imagina- 
tions that disturb infancy. 

The early and direct influence exerted upon Goethe's taste, 
is exhibited thus : 

** I had constantly before my eyes, at home, a collection of views in 
Rome, with which my father had ornamented an antechamber. These en- 
gravings were by one of the predecessors of Piranesi, a celebrated en- 
graver, equally skilful in the representation of architectural subjects, and 
the choice of fine perspectives. In these I daily contemplated the Piazza 
del Pofpoloy the Co/tteum, the square and church of St Peter, the interior 
and exterior of that grand monument, the castle of St. Angelo, &c« 
These objects impressed themselves on my memory. My father, who in 
general spoke but little among us, nevertheless condescended sometimes 
to describe them. He was enthusiastically fond of the Italian language, 
and of every thing relating to Italy. He bad brought from that country a 
small collection of marbles, and specimens of natural history, which be 
occasionally showed us. Great part of his leisure hours was devoted to 
the description of his travels in Italy ; a work on which he bestowed ex- 
traordinary pains and patience, in correcting and transcribing. In this 
nndertakiDg he had procured the assistance of an old Italian master, of a 
most lively character, named Giovonazzi. This old man was also an 
agreeable singer : my mother daily practised music with him, accompany- 
ing him on the harpsichord : and thus 1 soon learned the Soliiario batco 
ombroM, before I could understand a word of it 

" My father was by nature particularly partial to the occupation of 
teaching. In his constant seclusion from business, he was always ready 
to impart to others what he knew himself. He had accordingly given my 
mother, in the early years of their union, lessons in systematic writing, on 
the harpsichord, and in singing. He had also taught her Italian, which 
language she spoke with facility.^ 

While Goethe was a boy, his father built a new house. 
This new house and its arrangements seem to have been very 
important matters to old Goethe and his son. The library 
was the first object of their attention in this pleasant habita- 
tion, as it is styled. The character of the library, and in some 
sort of its owner, are detailed as follows : 
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<• The arrangfement of my father's lihrary was our fint occupation. 
The walls of his study were furnished with the best works, bound in the 

^ French style. He had the finest quaVto editions of the writers of ancient 
Rome, from the Dutch press. His collectiou of books on Roman antiqui- 
ties, and of choice works on jurisprudence, was no less valuable. The 
best Italian poets likewise adorned this library My father had a predi- 
lection altogether peculiar for Tasso.* The most esteemed modern traveU 
likewise formed part of our collection : and lastly, it contained the neces- 
sary aid of vocabularies and g^ood dictionaries in various languages. My 
father took great pains to procure new books, which he had bound, and 
then classed them with great precision. His choice was guided by the re- 
commendation of good literary jonmals. His collection of dissertations 
on points of jurisprudence «vas yearly augmented by the addition of seve- 
ral volumes. He had gone through his first studies at the school of Co- 

. burg, then one of our most celebrated establishments. There be had at- 
tained much solid learning ; he was perfectly acquainted with several lan- 
g^ag^s, and profoundly versed in the acquirements which then composed 
a good education. On leaving the college at C'obuiig he had studied civil 
law at Leipsic, and afterward taken his degrees at Giessen.'' 

Goethe, like Mr* Gibbon, had a good aunL The Jatter has 
denomiuated his aunt the true mother of his mind ; to her he 
would read Pope's Homer. In like manner, the library of 
Goethe's aunt first made him acquainted with- Homer. This 
is a trivial coincidence in the history of the poet's and the his* 
torian's tastes ; but we love to trace the exceeding small seed 
sown by female hands in the field of human knowledge ; and 
we love to reflect, after it has grown up and borne fruit abun- 
dantly, to what obscure but gentle influence its first germina- 
tion was owing. 

There can be little doubt to those who have long and care- 
fully observed the development of mind, that nature creates a 
fitness in the human soul for a certain species of cultivation ; 
that there is an original tendency in the mind to more or less 
expansion and activity ; and that there is in its primitive con- 
stitution, an aflinity with motives, ideas, and pursuits, more or 
less, high or low, confined or extended. But who that ac- 
knowledges this, will assert also, that the results of education 
are pre-determined or accidental ? Who does not believe that 
energy and enthusiasm may be rendered feeble and cold ; that 
the ardor of zeal and intensity of desire, may become palsied 
and apathetical ; and the most active curiosity, the most com- 
prehensive, excursive and creative intellect, the most tender 
and generous heart, lose to all excelling effect, the various 
powers of gaining knowledge, of originating elevated ideas, 

*< * This predilection of Goethe^s father for Tasso, undoubtedly contri- 
buted to inspire our author with a similar partiality for that great poet, 
whom he afterwards made tiie hero of one of iiis most celebrated dramatic 
pieces. Thus we arc chiefly indebted to a sentiment of filial piety for this 
work.** 
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of desigDiDg and doing great actions, or of enjoying the high- 
est happiness of man's proper nature ? Who does not believe 
that governments, states of society, institutions for the disci- 
pline of mind, and more than either of these, collective influ- 
ences of a nature antecedent to all of them, operating by 
means of neglect or design, through books, conversation, town 
* or country Ufe, friendships, cares, examples, stimulants of ho- 
nor and shame, hope and fear, either'exait and improve, or fet- 
ter, pervert and circumscribe the human intellect ? and who 
has not seen, in too many cases, that from the very birth, 

<* the facoHj divine 

Is cbaiDed and tortured, cabined, cribbed, cK>nfi2ed, 
And bred in darkness, lest the truth should shine 
Too brightly on the unprepared mind**? 

And who that has observed this, has not also seen the impri- 
soned soul, the better nature, struggling against the ignorance, 
the prejudices, the false motives and low aims that are made 
by mistaken education, to distort the views, to degrade and 
chill those feelings with which a good mind regards universal 
truth and the principles of virtue, — God and his works, man 
and his obligations ? If those around us display nothing admi- 
rable in their conduct ; if they have no devotion, nor imagina- 
tion, nor refinement ; if the face of nature affords to them only 
the simple alternations of day and night, and lands seem only 
valuable for the sake of marketable produce, and oceans and 
rivers made for exports and imports, how will the sentiments 
of spoetry, of beauty and sublimity, of God's infinity, and our 
own multiplied relations^ to him and to his works, grow up in 
the mind / Where is the counteracting influence that shall op- 
pose itself to this aggregate of moral and intellectual power ? 
Literature is the only one we are acquainted with, that holds 
out an antagonizing principle, which cherishes and sustains the 
natural mind against artificial, corrupting and degrading edu- 
cation. If it be asked, what is this corrupting education, that 
confines talent to the state of mediocrity, and changes in- 
tellectual freedom to bondage, and honor to meanness, and 
generosity to selfishness, we answer, it is a direct consequence 
of the sensuality and interestedness of those to whom educa- 
tion is entrusted ; a result of the treatment of the young by those 
parents who love their children's bodies better than their 
minds; who create external wants, and provide for them at 
the expense of the inward part — that part of their nature 
which should be developed with the fondness and care which 
is bestowed upon health, fortune, and the mere gratification of 
the senses. 

Vol. U. JVo. X. 34 
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We should not propose Goethe as a model, after which a 
man should form the character of a son, for it does not exem- 
pWfy the perfection to be aimed at, if it cannot be attained ; 
nor is it imagined or intimated that his genius, various and 
powerful as it is, could be acquired by the very discipline prac* 
tised upon himself, nor by all the excitements to intellectual 
effort, which acted upon bis faculties, even if they could be 
commanded for any individual, and appropriated to him. But 
it is inferred, that — if a mind endowed like his, required for its 
development, incessant industry in himself, unremitting culti- 
vation from others, innumerable social excitements, and all 
the aids of art and books — inferior abilities cannot dispense 
with as many of such helps as can be procured for them, es- 
pecially such as parents ca. furnish, money can buy, select so- 
cie^ afford, and self-denial uud diligence apply. 

That which sustains thi lofty may exalt the low — that 
which enriches and purifies oae mind, will enrich and purify 
another. The degrees of effected improvement will be regu- 
lated by extent of capacity, and the peculiarities of natural 
character; but each cultivated understanding will yield its in- 
crease, some ten, some fifty, and some an hundred fold. The 
tree will be known by its fruit ; and the quality of that fruit 
will be determined by the soil which nourishes it, and the sun 
that shines upon it ; by the waters that diffuses a healthful 
fluid from the root to the leaf, and the surrounding air which 
breathes a saver of life unto life, or of death unto death. 

Young Goethe found the first religious instructions that Jie 
received, as most children find them, dry and unaffecting, and 
he heard a multitude of disputes concerning sects. These 
served to impress on him the immense importance of the sub- 
ject of religion, in the details of which almost all men differ from 
one another, but in the sentiment of which all men are agreed. 

Like most young persons, not bred up in absolute vice and 
ignorance, many doubts and difficulties disturbed his religious 
meditations ; but his perplexities were relieved by the study 
of a copy of the Scriptures, to which an explanation of diffi- 
cult and important passages was affixed, and expressed in 
'^ such a manner as to preserve at the same time, the respect 
due to the Scrij^tures and to the principles of reason." 

*' This study of the sacred books,^ says he, *' concentrated on one sin- 
fr\e point all my scattered acquirements— all the powers of my under- 
standing and judgment. 1 am unable to describe the sensation of inter- 
nal peace which I experienced, when 1 could penetrate into tlie profound 
meaning of these wondrous writings. When my too active imagination 
led me astray^when fable and histoTy, mythology and religion, mingling 
ia my mind, left my ideas confused — ^1 took refuge in those ancient Orien- 
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tal countries ; I plunged into the first book of Moses : and among those 
races of shepherds who peopled Asia, I found at once the charms of the 
deepest solitude, when mj fancy wandered in the wilderness ; and those of 
the most agreeable and sweetest society, when I imagined myself beneath 
the tents of the patriarchs.** 

The beautiful history of Joseph was the first subject of 
Goethe's poetical composition. While .yet a child he made 
it the subject of a little romance, which he presented to his 
father. But besides his literary avocations, his father imposed 
on him the practical business which affords the best lessons in 
that art so much neglected by scholars and poets — ^the art of 
rising in the world ; and, moreover, liberalized his sentiments, 
and, it may be believed, enlarged and established his philan- 
thropic principles. 

<* My father ,** he relates, <* had early accustomed me to act as his facto- 
tum. He particulariy employed me in quickening the diligence of the 
artists or workmen he employed. He payed well ; and required erery 
thing to be finished and delivered on the day fixed. This superintendence 
gave me an opportunity of getting some knowledge of most arts and 
trades : it likewise afibrded me the means of gratifying my innate propen- 
sity to identify myself with the feelings and notions of others ; and to in- 
terest myself in every thing that constKutes a mode of existence. I de- 
rived many agreeable hours from this kind of study, learning to judge of 
every condition of life, and to estimate the pleasures and pains, the diffi- 
culties and enjoyments which each of them presented. Thus was deve- 
loped and strengthened in my mind the sentiment of the equality, not of 
individuals, but of the different classes of human life ; mere existence be- 
ing its essential condition, all the rest is the effect of chance, and ought to 
be regarded as indifferent.^ 

Worldly wisdom did not absorb the faculties of Goethe. 
Like Milton he early felt his great vocation in his soul, and if 
he did not like the English poet, consecrate his genius to the 
" Eternal Spirit,'' he did not less feel the consciousness of his 
gifts, nor less ardently devote himself to the ^' Heavenly 
muse.'' He speaks thus of his inspiration : 

'* I had an irresistible inclination to endeavor to distinguish myself by 
something extraordinary. But I knew not yet to what object I was to di- 
rect my efforts. It is not uncommon to be more ardenUy desirous of a 
noble recompense, than studious to acquire the means of deserving it. 
Why, then, should I deny that in my dreams of glory and happiness, the 
idea of the crown of glory destined to adorn the poets' brows, was what 
appeared most attractive to me ?" 

Goethe's father had designed him for the profession of the 
law; but this plan did not open to his ambition a prospect 
congenial to his vrews, and as he proceeds in the work, he 

says, 

*' To abandon the study of law, and devote myself to that of languages, 
of antiquity, history, and the belles letters in general, was my favorite 
scheme. 
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" 1 tboa^ht mjself accountable to natare, my fellow-oreatares, and mj- 
self, for the use of my poetical powers. I delig^hted id cultivatiDg them. 
Guided by instinct, and fearless of criticism, I exercised myself in this art 
with still increasing facility. Without having- an implicit faith in the ex- 
cellence of my productions, without concealing th^ir defects from myself, 
I netrertheless thought them not quite contemptible. Whilst 1 myself 
censured some of these compositions with severitv, I cherished in silence 
the hope of reaching still hig4ier degrees of perfection. I delighted to 
think 1 might one day be honorably quoted with Hagedom, Gellert, and 
their competitors." 

Goethe was sent at a suitable age to the University of Leip- 
sic. Here the spirit of the age, as well as of the place, ex- 
panded and enriched his mind. The great impulse, and the 
new character given to the German literature at that time, 
was an excitement to every order of intellect in that country, 
and the liberty of thought which prevailed, though it oAen 
degenerated to license, was a noble incentive to the aspira* 
tions of the poet and the speculations of the philosopher; and 
the public mmd, under the same influence, was fitted in some 
measure to comprehend, to honor, and to cherish those who 
devoted themselves to enlighten society by research and men- 
ial analysis, or to charm and refine it by works purely imagi* 
native. 

"At the same time,^ remarks (Goethe upon this subject, '< the study of 
what is call&d Uie human understanding, engaged much attention. The 
school philosophy was falling into disuse. That philosophy had had the 
merit of employing determined forms, and fixed rules and methods in the 
discussion of the graqd questions which have interested mankind in all 
ages ; but the obwority, vagueness, and emptiness of its solutions, un- 
fortunately loo obvious, had brought them into disrepute. Many people 
persuaded themselves tliat nature had furnished them with sufficient sense 
to enable them to form a clear idea of the various objects that present 
themselves to our notice, without laying them under the necessity of trou* 
bling themselves about general ideas, or ascertaining the order of the 
nniverse. They thought it sufficient to cast an observing eye around 
them, and to employ their attention and industry on objects immediately 
connected with, and interesting to them. This direction of the mind auth4>> 
rized every one to philosophize, fio one was now excluded from a career 
which was formerly shut to the profane. Any man, with time and reflec- 
tion, might pretend to the title of philosopher, because all was now re- 
ducsed to a more or less sound, or exercised understanding ; he might also 
ascend by degrees to general ideas, and concern himself more or less suc- 
cessfolly, by the aid of experimental intelligence, in all that passes witliin 
and without us. Men now prescribed, to themselves the rule of holding 
the balance even between all opinions. Strong in this spirit of modera- 
tion, and with a marvellous sagacity in elucidating common ideas, the wri* 
ters and followers of this new sclmol attained consideration and acquired 
confidence ; accordingly, philosophy introduced itself rapidly into every 
branch of science and literature, and into all ranks and classes of society.* 

But there was in Goethe^s soul that producing, self-sustain- 
ing gift, which golden opinions may foster, and princely favor 
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may exalt, but which is a light from heaven that industry ne- 
ver kindled, nor fortune ever fed — which is a vital sparic bom 
with us, that glows with increasing lustre, brighter and warm- 
er till it gives light to all who open their eyes to its beams» 
Goethe thus expresses his consciousness of his endowments : 

" The eoofioed circle io which I moved, the indifference of my compan- 
ions in stadj, the insniBciency of my maaten, the want of intercourse 
with sach of the inbabitants aa were distinguished for mental cuItiTation* 
the perfect insignificance of the nature that surrounded me, all compeUed 
me to seek my resources in myself. If I wished to find some real inspira- 
tion—some profound sentiment, some just and striking reflections for my 
poetical compositions, I saw that 1 must draw them from my own bosom.** 

But he did not confine himself to an entire self-reliance, for 
he adopted the principle and acted upon it, that 

*< Even a man of superior mind stands in need of a proper scope of ac- 
tion, and that he ceases to inspire all the interest he might fairly pretend 
to, when, too much wrapped up in self, he neglects to refresh his faculties 
in the world, which alone can furnish him suQects for his labors, and dis^ 
close to him the real extent of his progress.** 

Goethe's own opinion of his first dramatic pieces must 
mingle delightful feelings with the retrospections of his old 
age* ^' They illustrate,^' he says, ^^ in a forcible manner those 
truly Christian words, * Let him that is without sin cast the 
first stone.' " That moral lesson which teaches to detest of- 
fences without hating oflenders, and makes the secret con- 
sciousness of an infirm nature an argument for us to forgive 
others, that we too may be forgiven, whether it be. taught by 
the pulpit or the stage, commands our gratitude to him who 
enforces it. 

After Goethe had finished the course of study pursued at 
Leipsick, he returned to his family at Frankfort, where he 
studied a little quackery and mystical chemistry, with hia 
mother, and a certain Mademoiselle Von Klettenburg, and be- 
cflime initiated into the pure spirituality of the Moravian sect 
by the latter. He soon, however, departed for Strasbui^, at 
the urgent desire of his father, to study the science or the 
law. The history of Goethe's studies or friendships at this 
period, is of little importance to our readers. The follow- 
ing anecdote of one of his casual companions, may hold up a 
moral to some people who are, in an early stage of life, talk- 
ers, and nothing else, by profession : 

«« Our tahle was frequented hy a chevalier of Saint Louis. His narra- 
tions were lively and spirited. The interest I took in them sometimes in- 
duced me to accompany him in his walks: the rest of the company avoid- 
ed him, and allowed me to go with him alone. 1 often neglected, for a 
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long time, to consider the character of m j new acquaintances, or the ef- 
fect they produced on roe. Nevertheless I perceiTed, by degfrees, that 
the stories of my companion served rather to disquiet and perplex 
than to instruct me. I knew not to what cause to ascribe these impres- 
sions, althoug^h the enig-ma was not very difficult of solution. This man 
belonged to the very numerous class of those who lived to no purpose. 
He had a decided taste, an absolute passion for reverie ; but no talents for 
reflection. Men of his character readily attach themselves to one idea, 
which is truly a mdral malady. This was his case, and carried to a most 
troublesome extreme. His whim was to be perpetually complaining of his 
want of memory, particulariy with respect to most recent events ; and to 
maintain that ail virtue was the effect of a good memory, and all vice of a 
bad one. This thesis he defended with much ingenuity ; which is a very 
easy matter wlien people deviate from the fixed sense of words, and per- 
vert them from their natural signification, to accommodate tliem to the 
object in view. 

*' In one of our walks we met with an old beggar-woman, whose impor- 
tunities made my companion lose the thread of one of his stories : ** Hold 
your tongue, you old witch, and leave us,** said he. , ** Old !^ replied she : 
*< if you did not mean to grow old yourself, you should have got hanged 
whilst you were young.** ** Hanged \^ cried he, turning back sharply ; 
*' hanged ! 1 was too honest for that- But I ought to have hanged mysdf, 
or blown my brains out. I should no|| in that case, have been living now 
to be good for nothing." The old woman stood motionless. He continued, 
** You have told a great truth, you mother of witches ; and as you have 
hitherto escaped siraugiing and burning, I must pay you for it ^ With 
these words he g^ve her a piece of money that is seldom given to mendi- 
cants.*' 

Goethe was from his boyhood to five and twenty, always in 
love ; but his love was rather a propensity than a sentiment, 
and from his description of it, does not serve to elevate him in 
our esteem. Goethe^s last mentioned mistress is thus de- 
scribed by him, as he introduces her along with her sister : 

*' The two young ladies were dressed in the German fashion *, and this 
national costume became the amiable Frederica wonderfully well. She 
wore a white, short, round gown, ornamented with falbelas, which half ex- 
posed to view a taper leg and most delicate little foot. A white corset 
fitted her shape, and a black taffety apron completed her half village and . 
half city dress. Slender and lighti she walked as if she had nothing to 
carry ; and yet her neck appeared almost too delicate to suppprt the 
weight of the tresses of light hair which adorned her beautiful head. Her 
'blue eyes gazed around with an expression of g^yety ; and her nose had a 
curve which seemed to mock all care, as if it had been a total stranger to 
this world. I was instantly sensible of her attractions and loveliness.*' 

This is nothing but youthful beauty and rustic simplicity — 
Gainsborough^s country girl — but it is a prepossessing pic- 
ture, and the heart aches for Frederica when we read after- 
wards of the last Auewell of her calculating, prudent lover. 
That he had been trrfling with the happiness of a young and 
confiding female, did not occur to Goethe in the form of a self- 
reproach, till he made the resolution to quit her forever. 
Tims he reasoned with his passion : 
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** Frederica and I bad yielded, inoonstderatel^, to the channs of mutual 
tenderDess ; but I was about to be obliged to quit Strasbui^g, without being 
able to form anj plan for the future, and with every probability that it 
would be a long time before I should be in a situation to do so. At my 
age, dependent as I was upon a father, whose consent I durst not even 
'think of asking, — ignorant and unable evep to guess what situation I 
should one day bold in society ; devoted to poetry and letters, and averse 
to all other occopations,-^how could I entertain the liope of being united 
to the object of my affection ? Could I condemn Frederica to see her fate 
depend on a hope so remote and uncertain ? These reflections came, in- 
deed, very late ; but how was I to escape the inflexible yoke of necessity ?" 

AmbitioD and worldly-mindedoess are infallible cures for 
love* At the moment of his separation from Frederica, 
Goethe shed a few natural tears, and wiped them soon, for 
^' coming events cast their shadows before,'^ and as he took 
his final departure from the object of his short-lived passion, 
he saw a vision of himself dressed in a laced coat, which 
proves that the second sight (if it be not more properly the 
first) is granted as well to the gifted seers of Germany as of 
Scotland, and that its revelations are of good as well as evil 
import. Goethe took comfort upon this extraordinary inti- 
mation of his future fortunes* *' This singular illusion divert- 
ed his thoughts from the grief of parting,^' and he afterwards 
pursued his journey with " serenity." - ^ 

He says of himself in a subsequent period of his history, 

*' To be dbinterested in all things, and particularly in love and friend- 
ship, was my most ardent wii»b, my favorite maxim, and the dearest object 
of my endeavors.'' 

How far the calculating spirit which reconciled Goethe to 
the sacrifice of Frederica's happiness, is consistent with the 
disinterestedness which he wi&hcd to cultivate in himself, 
casuists may determine* More selfishness than generosity is 
obvious in his reflections upon this occasion* 

A description of Goethe, written about the time at which 
the Memoirs terminate, by one of his friends, is extracted from 
the " Postscript*" 

" * We have Goethe here at present. He is a handsome young man of 

twen^-five; all genius from top to toe, power and vigor; — with a heart 

full of feeling, a spirit of fire eagle- winged, gtd rttU immensvs ore pro^ 

fundo.^ What is here said of the mind of Goethe, appears still to be the 

'general opinion of his countrymen.'* 

That the present character of his exterior is derived from 
the inner man, and bears the impress of his genius, made vc 
nerdble by his years, is asserted by another writer, who says, 

*• If we judge of him by what he now is, he must have been a remarka- 
bly fine-looking man. Old age has not impaired the dignity and grace of 
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his deportment ; tod his truly Grecian head, leige penetntinir ^^ ^ad 
elevated forehead, continne to rivet the attention of all who klok on him**' 

Of his colloquial powers he has gi^en not a very clear inti- 
mation, nor a verj agreeable notion, by this representation of 
himself : 

** I inherited from mj father a certain sort of eloquence calculated to 
enforce my doctrines to my auditors ; from my mother 1 derived the &colty 
of representing^ all that the ima^oation can conceive with eneigy and 
vivacity, that of giving an air of novelty to known inventions, of imagin- 
ing new ones, and of inventing as I went on. fiat the first of these facol- 
ties generally made roe tiresome to the company. Where, indeed, is the 
man who takes pleasure in listening to the ideas and opinions of another ; 
particularly if that other be a young man, in whose judgment, not snffi- 
ciently enlightened by experience, little confidence is to be placed ? Mj 
mother had best endowed me for pleasing others. The most futile tale 
has its charm ; and the slightest narration is listened to with a kind of gra« 
titude.** 

The manner in which Goethe cultivated gratitude, that sen- 
timent so just and so lovely, is well worthy of imitation. The 
intellectual and moral benefits which he enjoyed, ^^ sentiments 
imbibed,:' and " instructions received,'' induced, in his mind, 
a beautiful estimate of the value of human blessings — ^blessings, 
concerning which, they who possess the most exalted in their 
kind, are the best able to appreciate their worth, and (he best 
disposed to honor their authors. No maD of much moral sen- 
timent, perhaps, ever read without admiration, the careful and 
grateful enumeration of moral benefits, and moral benefactors 
made by that best of heathens, Marcus Antoninus ; and Mr. 
Coleridge, who does not gain much in any reader's intelligent 
sympathies by his '^ Literary Life," recommends himself emi- 
nently in one passage, which declares that those from whom 
he has directly derived any virtuous and enlightened senti- 
ments, are the chief objects of his grateful regard. Goethe 
thus describes his mode of cherishing this disposition: 

«« I am naturally as little inclined to gratitude as any one ; and it would 
even be easy for U)e lively sense of a present dissatisfaction, to lead me, 
first to forget a benefit, and next to ingratitude. In order to avoid falling 
into this error, I early accustomed myself to take pleasure in reckoning 
up all I possessed, and ascertaining by whose means I acquired it :— -i 
tinnk OD the persons to whom I am indebted for the different articles in my 
collections ; I reflect on the circumstances, chances, and most remote 
causes, owing to which I have obtained the various things I prize, in order 
to pay my tribute of gratitude to whomsoever has a right to it. All that 
surrounds me is ttius animated in my sight, and becomes connected with 
affectionate remembrances. It is with still greater pleasure that I dweU 
on the objects, the possession of which does not fall within the dominion of 
the senses ; such as the sentiments 1 have imbibed, and the instruction I 
have received. Thus my present existence is exalted and enriched by 
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the memory of the past ; my imagiDatioD recalls to my heart the authors 
of the good I enjoy ; a sweet remioisGeDce attends the recollection, and 
I mm rendered incapable of ingratitade.** 

The limits of these pages now leave no room for any other 
subject than the principle of the book. It affords some 
sketches, however, that might be interesting, if space were 
allotted them ; but as Goethe's religious character has been 
called in question, it may be well to let him vindicate himself 
in his own words before we take leave of him. Speaking of 
the Scriptures, and of the spirit of the age in respect to them, 
he says, 

** If we yield to the critics a few external forms which have no influ- 
ence on onr souls, and which may give rise to doubts ; if they accordingly 
decompose the work and pull it to pieces, they wiU not be able to destroy 
its essential character, to annihilate the immense perspectire of the fu- 
ture which it presents, to shake a confidence firmly established, or to 
deprive us, in short, of the principal foundations of our faith. It is this 
belief, the fruit of deep meditation, which has served as the guide of my 
moral and literary life : I have found it a capital safely invested and rich- 
ly productive in interest, although I have sometimes made but a bad use 
cSr it It was this manner of considering the Bible that opened to me the 
knowledge of it. The religious education which is gfiven to protestanti 
had led me to read it through several times. I had been delighted witti 
the wild but natural style of the Old Testament, and the ingenious sensi- 
bility that pervades the New. Hitherto, indeed, the whole had not en- 
tirely satisfied me ; but the variety of characters that distinguishes its 
different|parts now no longer led me into error. I had learnt to enter 
into the true spirit of the work ; and my attachment to it, founded on 
deep study* blunted all the arrows of mockery, of which I clearly per- 
ceived the bad faith. Without detesting those who ridiculed religion, I 
was sometimes quite enraged at their attacks ; and I remember that after 
reading Voltaire^b Saul, the fanatical zeal with which I felt myself trans- 
ported, would have tempted me to strangle the author if I had had him 
near me. On the other hand, I was oleased with all researches made 
with a view to a fair examination. I hailed with joy the efforts made to 
improve our acquaintance with the customs, manners, and countries of 
the East, and I continued to exercise all my sagacity in the endeavor to 
gain a thorough knowledge of these venerable traditionB of antiquity." 

Goethe's works, travels, and civic honors, it is not necessa- 
ry to enlarge upon here. This has been done before to all 
intents and purposes. In considering bis history, the reader 
readily applies to him, with a slight alteration of expression, 
his remarks upon Lavater. He is one of those few happy 
beings-whose worldly vocations are in unison with his ideas 
and wishes ; and whose first education, being in suitable rela- 
tion to that he has derived from experience, has iully develop- 
ed his natural faculties, whether tor enjoying existence him- 
self, or for contributing in a high degree to the intellectual 
gratification of others. The curiosity his writings and the 

Vol.ILJ^o.X 35 
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character of his genius have excited in the whole literary 
world, and the prosperity which has been the direct conse- 
quence of his extraordinary claims to external dignities, suffi- 
ciently establish his eminence and justify the sentiments by 
which he has been regarded wherever his name is known. 

A few facts alone remain to be related, in order to connect 
the foregoing particulars of Goethe's life and character with 
his subsequent history to the present time. 

**' Charles Augiutua, Duke of Saxe Weimar, while hereditary prinoe, 
Tisited Frankfort, where Groetbe, aa jias already been stated, was intro- 
daced to him. llie result of the impression made by this meeting on the 
yonn^f prince, was the inyitatioa of Goethe to Weimar ; whither he went 
in the year 1776, and where he has since, with the exception of the time 
occupied by his jonmeys in France, Switaerland, aiid Italy, continued al- 
most constantly to reside.^ 



THE MOTHER. 

HsBs was no brilliant beauty— a pale tint» 

iU if a rose-leaf there had left its print. 

Was on her cheek— her brow was high and fiur» 

Crossed by light waring bands of chesnut hair — 

Her eyes were cast down on the k>7ely boy, 

Beside whose coach she kneeled — but such calm joy, 

^uch beautiful tranquillity as dwelt 

Upon her features, none has ever felt 

Save a fond mother — ^her tall gracefvl form 

Was bending o'er him, and <me small white ana 

Supported hn fair head, while her hand prest 

Her bosom, as she feared lest he might start 

To feel the quickened pulses of her heart. 

Yet stin she drew him nearer to her breast 

Almost unconsciously-— At length he woke— 

And the soft sounds that from his sweet lips broke. 

Were like the gentle murmurings of a brook 

Along its pebbfy channel — but her look 

Told joy that lay too deep for smiles or tears. 

Twas a strange happiness, where hopes and iean 

Were wildly blended— yet ^Iimw happiness^ 

For well she knew that nought on earth could bless 

A woman*& heart, like the deep, deathless love 

A mother feels — aU other joys may prove 

But vanibr and sin ; IW«, tfia alone. 

With perfect peace and purity is fraught. 

On the fair tablet of a mother*& thought 

There is no stain of passion — this is one 

Sole trace of that pure joy man's knowledge cost, 

Sole remnant of the heaVen our parents lost 

When man fint from his paradise was driven, 
Woman^ sweet wiles and witcheries were given 
To cheer^him on thro' life^ dull wilderness » 
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But what wu left her erring heart to bless? 

She once had lored him, as a being sent 

From Hearen in God^ own image, yet he went / 

Even for her sake astray— she loved not less* 

But her high adoration now was o^er. 

An earthly passion, sinless now no more, 

Absorbed her heart, and eveiy word or siglk 

Wrung from his socd thrilled her with agony. 

Tet she endured his stem reproach, unmoved 

And patient, for she felt how much she loved. 

Then to repay her sufferings and atone 

For man's unkindness, seeds of joy were sown 

Within her heart, a motheiH love was given. 

And this repaid her for the loss of Heaven. 

Oh ! but to watch the infant as he lies 

Pillowed upon his mother^ breast— his eyes 

Fixed on her face, as if his only light 

On earth, beamed from that face with fondness bright— 

Or to gace on him sleeping^^while his cheek 

Moves with her hearts glad throbbings, that bespeak 

Feeling too fuU for wor£— to see him break 

The silken chains of slumber and awake 

All light and beauty, while he lisps her name, 

* Mother !* although his childish lips cux frame 

No other sound.— Oh, who with jov like this 

Could ask from heaven a dearer, deeper bliss ? 

Again I saw the mother bending o'er 

The pillow of her babe, but joy no more 

Was pictured on her face ; her sunken cheek, 

Her faltering accents, tremulous and weak. 

Told a sad tale— she had bung o'er that couch 

For many a weanr night, and every touch 

Of his thin wasted hand seemed to impart 

A thrilling sense of pain to her young heart. 

Yet deemed she not that death could now destroy 

So bright a blossom as her darling boy. 

She feared not that— -ahe felt she could not bring 

Aught to relieve him — ^this to her was death— 

And ever as she felt his feverish bseath 

Pass o'er her brow, the deadly withering 

Of early hope, that young hearts only know, 

First taught her all a youthful mother's wo. 

Oft would she check the bursting sob of pain. 

When she had marked the evening planets wane. 

And thou^t that though another day had past. 

Another came as mournful as the last. 

And oftentimes the bright big tear, unhid, 

Would gather slowly 'neath her loqg-fringed lid. 

As rain-drops mark the coming storm, whose shock / 

Shall blast the wild-flower and its sheltering rock 

In the same ruin— but each coming day 

She saw him wasting.— One eve as he lay 

Within her anns»-the moonbeam shining bright, 

Gave to his pallid face a ghastly light — 

She gazed on him, she bent to hear his breath— 

His heart throbbed faintly— then— she gazed on Death I U. 
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1 • ^n Address pronounced at the Opening of the AWo- York Athe" 
naum^ December 14, 1824. By Henry Wheaton. New- 
York. C. Wiley. 1824. 

2. An Oration pronounced at Cambridge, before the Society of 
Phi Beta Kappa, August 27, 1824. Published by Request. 
By Edward Everett. New- York. 1824. 

3. A Discourse concerning the Influence of America on the 
Mind ; being the annual Oration delivered before the Ameri" 
can Philosophical Society, at the University in Philadelphia, 
on the ISth of October, 1823. By C. J. IngersoU. 8vo. 
Philadelphia. 1823. 

The example of America has taught the world some half a 
dozen truths, of more consequence by far than all the vaunt- 
ed discoveries of European science. This has been often 
said, but seldom we apprehend, distinctly understood. Even 
Americans are to be found who consider this country as in- 
debted to the rest of the civilized world, in the ^eat com-^ 
merce of useful information and valuable truth. The balance 
of intellectual trade is supposed to be disgracefully against us, 
and much soUcitude has been shown to devise the ways and 
means of repaying the obligations which threaten to over- 
whelm us. It has been sagaciously suggested, that for the 
honor of the country, we must pay back in literature and sci- 
ence, the literature and science we import, or we shall be 
inundated (to use a cant term of a certain school of political 
economy) with more knowledge than we can possibly dispose 
of. There is little reason, we believe, for these anxious ap- 
prehensions of intellectual insolvency. The benefits that Eu- 
rope one day must derive from having witnessed the magnifi- 
cent results of our political experiments, are worth all the 
scientific information, all the sources of literary gratification, 
which she can give us for centuries to come. We have 
discovered and demonstrated, for example, that a nation may 
be rendered capable of governing itself. This we confident- 
ly produce, as a fair set-oiT to the discovery of a score of new 
acids, the detection of a myriad of double Dochmiacs, and the 
re-edification of a host of dilapidated Dactylics Dimeter Bra- 
chycatalectic. We have shown to the incredulous statesmen 
of the old world, that society may continue to subsist in free- 
dom and tranquillity, when disencumbered of such nuisances 
as Dukes, Marquises, Counts, Viscounts, et hoc genus omne. 
This we think, is fairly worth a dozen epics and as many co- 
mic operas ; and would, moreover^ we venture to maintain, 
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leave our tranfl-Atlantic brethren decidedly in our debt. Again, 
we hold that we have established, beyond a doubt, the fact that 
Christianity is independent of political support — that it caa 
flourish without tythes, and extend without intolerance. We 
shall probably be despised for what we say, by the savans of 
the old world; but we fearlessly assert, that we think we 
should be but scantily remunerated for this all-important truth, 
if every book that passes through our custom-house, brought 
to us the news of the discovery of some weed, shell, or bug 
^unknown before,' or announced the bringing to light of the 
yery newest overlying unconformable flotz trap formation. 

Let it not be supposed that we are desirous of depreciating 
those departments of human knowledge which the polite 
world have agreed to denominate literature and learning par 
excellence* On the contrary, we profess to feel the highest 
admiration for those arts which ^ adorn and embellish human 
life,' and administer to the enjoyments of a cultivated taste. 
But we insist, and shall never cease to insist, that in the esti- 
mate of what America has done> and what she may still hope 
to do, her deficiencies in the ornamental sciences have been 
charged against her a most extravagant price, while her attain- 
ments in the first and best of sciences — the art of so disposing 
of the elements of society as to make the resulting happiness 
the greatest which those elements will allow — have never, not 
even by her own citizens, been properly appreciated. 

In a free country, where there exist no privileged orders, 
nor unequally protected institutions, it will generally happen 
that the value of every branch of human knowledge, as far as 
concerns such a community, will be very nearly indicated by 
the quantity of intellectual capital, to use the language of 
political economists, naturally determined to its cultivation. 
An analogous principle is now acknowledged to be true, with 
regard to the relative value of the various branches of mere 
material industry ; and we see no reason why the doctrine 
may not be extended to the finer and less palpable fabrics of 
the intellect. The supply of literature and science will be 
in proportion to their demand, and their demand in propor- 
tion to their usefulness. The elements of really valuable in- 
formation, the principles of serviceable, practical, and neces- 
sary knowledge, will receive the lai^est share of cultivation, 
because they will be most in request. Useful art and valuiable 
science, will necessarily be in steadier demand, and maintain 
a much greater number of writers and instructors, than the 
mere elegancies and luxuries of learning, precisely for the 
same reason, that the necessaries of life command a surer 
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market and give support to more producen, than those com* 
modities which are called for by less natural appetites, or leas 
imperative desires* 

In Europe, this self-directing, self-adjusting principle, is 
seldom or never left to operate* Nothing is considered as 
well done, which is not done hy the eternally intruding inter- 
ference of the law. The distribution of knowledge is deter* 
mined by the same impertinent control which attempts to re- 
gulate the distribution of wealth* Certain manufactures and 
certain sciences are not in demand, or may be more cheaply 
imported* The consequence is, that an absurd and prema* 
ture attempt to get them up proves abortive, and they lan- 
guish, as it is termed. And so they ought to do ;• for unless 
political restrictions impede their exercise and growth, it is a 
sign, and ^ sure one, that capital and intellect are occupie4 
more profitably elsewhere* Common sense, in this case, 
would surest that th^ best policy would be that which left 
industry and talent to find out their most appropriate employ- 
ments. But legislators then would have little left to do, and 
that is not to be endured* Some pretence is accordingly devis- 
ed for the application of the system of encouragement and re- 
straint, a system which was engendered in tyranny and bigot- 
ry and folly, which has been sustained by fraud and prejudice 
and pride ; a system which has been the cause of more mise- 
ry and desolation than pestilence or famine—which plunders 
without the courage, and oppresses without the apology of 
despotism-— a system, which we venture to predict, will one 
day stand as % monument of the barbarous policy and stupen- 
dous folly of an age that believed itself arrived at the last 
limits of civilization and refinement* 

. By the operation of this preposterous system, millions have 
been exacted from the savings of the industrious and the pit- 
tances of the poor, under the wretched pretext of supporting 
industries and talents, the products of which the contributors 
never saw, or at least never consented to receive on the terms 
thus impudently thrust upon them. So enormous an abuse 
would have soon worked out its own remedy, if it had not 
been maintained by the strength or the stratagem of those 
who were the gainers by it. Accordingly we find that where 
privileged orders and institutions could no longer be support- 
ed by the arbitrary power of the sovereign, they have been 
upheld by duping and deluding the payers of the tax into a 
belief that these monopolies were essential to the welfare or 
glory of the state* On the continent of Europe, where the 
voice of the people is never heard in the business of legisla^ 
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tion, the principle of force is, to this day, in full operation, in 
determining the exercise of industry and intellect. In Great 
Britain, wl^re something like representation is to be met "wiibj 
it has been for many years past, found necessary to cheat the 
mallitude into measures, into which it would be unwise, if not 
impossible, to compel them. By a system of chicanery and 
swindling, (unparalleled in the annals of the worlci, because 
under all other governments, force answers all the purposes of 
fraud) the peopk of Great Britain have been led to believe 
that the necessaries of life may be too plentiful and cheap for 
their good, and have therefore consented that the price of 
provisions shall be kept up by that coinpound of absurdities 
and cruelties denominated the '^ Com Laws/' By another 
wretched sophism, they have been gulled into a belief that 
the interests of religion, literature and science, require that 
they should pay into the common treasury of the state 
twenty-five millions of dollars annually, for the support 
of the clergy, literati and savans, who have generously and 
disinterestedly undertaken to humanize their manners, im- 
prove their morals and enlighten their understandings. It 
may, perhaps, have occurred to some of the more sagacious of 
the dupes, to ask why this expenditure might not be entrusted 
directly to h*im who is interested in it — why A must pay the 
state to pa^S for what B does not give, or at least for what A l\'^ 

does not want ; and if A does want it, why it is required that ^ 

A should pay C to pay D, and so on through the alphabet, till 
Z pays B what A might have paid him at once. But the B's 
have provided for these troublesome inquiries, and have con- 
vinced the great majority of the A's that these doubts of the 
perfection of the existing state of things are shockingly blas- 
phemous and desperately wicked, so that it is odds but the A's 
are the first to cry out against any attempt to relieve them* 

Every distribution of the public funds for purposes not im- 
mediately connected with the necessary expenses of a state, 
may be shown to be ineffectual, wasteful and unjust. "" If as 
much capital is not employed in some of the departments of 
industry as some sage legislator thinks ought to be employed, 
it is in ninety nine cases in a hundred, because the legisla- 
tor is ignorant of the best disposition of the property of the 
capitalists. If, (as sometimes take place, but we believe 
very rarely) the public man is right and the moneyed man 
is wrong, the evil is precisely that which will the soonest reme- 
dy itself. And if it does not, the loss which results to -the 
community is a trifle in comparison to the injury, the vio- 
lence, and the wanton oppression, that would inevitably result 
from an attempt to direct or control the occupations of the 
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citizen. An argament in all respects analagoud to this, will 
show the folly and injustice of restraining or encouraging bj 
law, particular intellectual propensities. Let intellect enjoy 
the same freedom which political economy has shown to be so 
favorable to the progress of industry and wealth — let no- part of 
the public funds be forcibly appropriated to the encouragement 
of such aAs and such sciences as the veiy neglect which they 
experience demonstrates to be useless — let no law but public 
opinion (the best of all laws in an intelligent community) re- 
strain the free development of knowledge, the free tendencies 
of taste and the free expression of opinion — and the amount 
of national intelligence, the sum total of all the useful know- 
ledge in the state, will be incakulably greater than under the 
most judicious operation of the sjstem of restriction. 
. What then will become of the fine arts, the abstruser sci- 
ences, polite literature and profound scholarship ? Ttiey will 
be furnished, we reply, precisely in proportion to the demand for 
them which exists in the community, and every thing beyond 
this supply, we are heretics enough to believe, is useless, frivi- 
lous, and hurtfuUy expensive. When any branch of human in- 
dustry is stimulated into more activity and growth than the na- 
tural demand would have created and sustained, there results 
, a superfluous expenditure of talent, an unwise and unprofitable^ 

[Otl\ diversion of the intellectual energies of the natiM» precisely 
^ similar in its eflfects to that injurious disposition of the proper- 
ty of the citizen which takes place where the freedom of occu- 
pation is disturbed and deranged by legislative bounties and 
restrictions. 

' These doctrines, we are aware, are not popular ; but we ven- 
Ui^io assert that nothing but the unnatural difference which 
unwise laws have made to prevail between the interests of 
learning and the wants of society has prevented their propaga- 
tion and general adoption. While authority, prejudice, and pow- 
er have blindly and pertinaciously contended, that there might 
be too much freedom of inquiry, too much boldness of opinion, 
too much liberty of intellectual enterprize, the strong necessi- 
ties and genuine interests of mankind have steadily, but very 
slowly, urged them onward to an indefinite perception of their 
rights, and a correspondig acquisition of the honors and the 
powers to which their gradual improvement has successively 
given them a title and a claim. 

. No man who has not been long accustomed to the study of 
political philosophy, can form an adequate conception of the 
evil which results to society from the continuation of the influ- . 
ence of authority, after the incapacity of the multitude to think 
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fwr itadf hit actaally ceased to exist Until diis ii 
vemoved, or rather'ovtil ibe means of removing it are foandj we 
^re willine to admit that authoritj may be eminently useful in 
matters of literature, science and religion* But the great mis* 
fortune is, that this very authority loves the contemplation of 
its own perpetuity. It is unwilling to surrender its control^ 
even when that control is unnecessary, even we may say, when 
that control is to the last degree pernicious* The shackles of 
dominion never drop from the subjects of authority like the cO" 
verings of the bud when the flower is matoring ; but are broken 
forcibly asunder by the active and vigorous principle within, 
like the fetters of a prisoner whose limbs have grown stronger 
than his chains. Accordingly ,amoi^ the artifices to which ty rao^ 
ny has resorted to secure thecontinuance of its power, when tht 
strength or the intelligence of the subject threatens die subver«^ 
sion of authority, none has been more effectually employed than 
the trick by which the multitude iBpenuaded to continue to 
submit to political imprisonment. The Grand Cheat of Mon« 
archy was long maintained by binding down the reason of man* 
kind by the imperative mandates of a vile superstition which 
made it death to entertain prohibited opinions. When the 
world grew too wise to give credence to so shocking an ab» 
surdity as the existence of an obligation to believe what was 
prescribed, the next step was to delude by a controlled educa* 
lien the judgment it was impossible to compel by the terrors 
of the scaffold or the stake. While resistance to unauthorised 
dominion was denounced as the blackest of crimes, and artfully 
associated by the directors of instruction with every thing in* 
fiimous and sacrilegious, the attributes of what is called le^ 
gitimate authority, were represented in every light that could 
dazzle the imagination and confound the judgment of the muU 
titude. In Europe this system has been eminently successful* 
The adherents of despotic courts, by their control over the 
opinions of the pupils of the public schools, have succeeded 
in diverting the attention of the people from the prosecution of 
those studies which would lead to a discovery ot their rights* 
By dignifying with the name of learning, those acquirements 
exclusively which have a very remote bearing upon the happi- 
ness of oftankind-— by holding up to ridicule ana contempt all 
generous enthusiasm for the welfare of the world*— by devo-^ 
ting the public funds to the extensive and elaborate cullivatioa 
ofuie fine art8*-«nd by reserving the honors <^ their academieSi 
and the bounties of their treasuries^ for those only who are dis* 
tinguished for imaginative talent, useless erudition or unservice? 
sl>le knowledge, the myrmidons and minions of royalty have coar 

Vol. u. jvb. X. ae 
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Tinced (he objects of their artifice, that the most deserving sub- 
jects of intellectual regard are those which are selfish in their 
purposes, limited in their uses, and debasing in their influences ; 
that the proper studj x)f mankind is — any thing but man — the 
adjustment of an accent, the solution of a puzzle, the ad« 
measurement of a crystal, or the anatomy of a bug. He who 
has learned the skillful modulation of his voice, or the graceful 
movement of his limbs, who can execute a shake, or achieve an 
entrechat^ takes precedence of the genuine philosopher, philan- 
tfaro[)ist4 or sage. 

It is the lot of the many to be imposed upon by words. By con- 
fining the name of learning to the minute knowledge of some- 
thing very vaguely or very indirectly useful, the obligations of 
a state to promote the dissemination of valuable knowledge, 
have been converted into a pretext for encouraging the growth 
of such showy and ostentatious products of the mind, as gratify 
the pride, feed the vanity^ and stimulate the indolence, of those 
who thus contrive to persuade the contributors of the tax, that 
the interests of science are prodigiously promoted, by throwing 
away millions in the purchase of the superfluities and luxuries 
of learning. Another error, not less prevalent than this, is that 
which estimates the intelligence of a people, by their pub- 
lished literature alone — which considers no information valu- 
able which is not written, no truth available which is not print- 
ed, no learning applicable which is not presented in all the 
tangible and intelligible attributes of a book. It is time to 
understand better the true claims of a nation to the respect 
and admiration of mankind. 

If the matter in controversy be whether America has pub- 
lished as many volumes, carved as many statues, painted as 
many pictures, and built as man^ palaces, as she might have 
done, if governed by less republican institutions, we answer, 
no, and feel no shame in making the reply. These things 
are but the monuments of individual folly and political injus- 
tice unless it can be proved that the industry, the talent, and the 
time, consumed in their production could not have been exjpen- 
ded in a manner better calculated to increase the sum of hu- 
man happiness. And what can solve this question, but the 
free and enlightened determination of the people who are im- 
mediately interested in the best distribution of their industry, 
the best application of their talent, and the best disposition of 
their time ? It would be madness in this age of the world, to 
entrust to the wisdom or the virtue of monarchs, a problem so 
vast in its extent, and so momentous in its consequences. When 
mankind were too ignorant to understand their trae interesta. 
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perhaps it watt best that thej were guided by the craft, and go* 
veraed by the power of their princes. An infant is safest in 
leading strings, and may best (even for its own sake) be con- 
trolled by the wheedling of a nurse and the sternness of a guar- 
dian ; but their authority ceases to be salutary when the child 
has grown up to man's estate. Unfortunately for the world| 
the nurses and guardians of mankind are strongly interested in 
the maintenance of their authority, and have never scrupled 
to resort to the vilest of arts, to extend the term of their do- 
minion. They have ever basely conspired to mutilate the 
limbs and enfeeble the understanding of their ward ; and for 
many ages they succeeded ; for the victim of their practices 
attained the size of manhood an idiot and a cripple. 

There is an era, a glorious tera, in the history of national 
when the attributes of power may be safely transferred from 
the few to the many— from the rulers to the ruled. That asra 
may for ages be retarded by the treachery of monarchs, but 
has long since arrived in what is called uie enlightened and 
civilized divisions of the globe. Another aera still more glori- 
ous yet remains — ^that which gives them the power which they 
now have grown old enough and wise enough to managg, but 
which they still have not the strength nor the courage to endea- 
vor to obtain. In America alone, the ward of sovereignty has 
shaken oifthe trammels of his pupilage, and has forced the guar- 
dian to execute the less elevated but more honorable functions 
of the agent. That agent may often disappoint, and may some- 
times defraud his employer. He may even basely betray the 
trust which is reposed in him ; but the worst mischief he 
can do, is nothing when compared to the misery which an ar- 
bitrary tyrant may inflict. 

We hope it will be clearly understood that our aiguments 
have been directed against the/orcii/e or fraudulent control, 
and not against the natural and voluntary exercise of industry 
or talent ; that we regard all compulsory enactments by which 
polite letters or the fine arts are discouraged, as no less bar- 
barous and absurd than those which support and protect them 
against the consent of the subject. We would not, on the one 
hand, like Pericles, swindle from a cheated populace the 
means of building theatrea and temples, which the dupes 
would not otherwise have built ; or like the Roman pontiffs 
wring from oppressed Christendom the wealth which has been 
buried in the Vatican Basilica. Nor, on the other hand, would 
we take from architecture, like Lycurgus, all tools but the ajc 
and the saw ; banish like Plato, the poet from our republic, 
or anathematize, with the Edwards and the Henries of England, 
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piked shoes, short doablets and long coats. In Ao^ we con** 
sider the inference of all force whatever, in detennining the 
chaiinels throu^ which physical or intellectual indastrjr sbalL 
flow, as impertinent and oppressive. All admiration of ela^ 
borate madufactures, whether of the hand or of the head, wee 
bold as silly and unmeaning, unless we first have as^. 
certained how much mental or material merchandize thejr 
have sqperseded and displaced* For this reason, we con* 
tksB we see nothing to applaud in the splendors of Eii« 
rdpean art, or the minutiae of European science* For 
ttkis reason, we turn with satisfaction, with confidence, and 
with pride, to the contemplation of the effects of our free in* 
stitutions. We feel assured, and the assurance is a jojrfiil one 
indeed, that the hands and the heads and the hearts of our 
eountiymen are employed without restraint, in mutually sup* 
plying the natural wants of the community, in rapidly pro« 
moting its most valuable interests, and in greatly augmenting 
its aggr^ate enjoyments. It is here that we contemplate, 
with unmixed and unsuspicious gratification, the healthful pro« 
gress of the arts, and the rapidly increasing love of literature 
aod science $ because here they are proportioned to the wants 
of those who cherish and support them ; because here, ther 
Interfere with no interest, violate no obligation, and necesM- 
tate no sacrifice* It ia here that the patriot and philanthro- 
jiist, in tracing the development of taste and the progress of 
imagination, can indulge without reserve, in the deught which 
the prospect aflbrds them* It is here, that literature and 
learning will be cherished and sustained, not by Ibe extotted 
contributions of careless friends and jealous enemies, but by 
the natural^ spontaneous; honest and durable support of public 
patronage, approbation and applause. No doubt those branch- 
^ es of education and human knowledge, which contribute very 
Kttie, or nothing, to advance the interests, supply the wanti^ 
and administer to the enjoyments of mankind, — no longer sup* 
ported by authority or violence, — ^will gradually meet with the 
oblivion they deserve* But all learning that tends to stimulate 
and feed the voluntary curiosity of unrestricted intellect — all 
literature that furnishes the means of enjoyment to the natural 
demands of a cultivaied taste— all art that promotes the substan-^ 
tial gratifications and innocent enjoyments of life — all science 
that unfolds to an active community serviceable principles 
and practical discoveries — all knowledge, in a wonl, that is 
adapted to the real and self-regulated wants of an enlightened 
society, will continue to secure the most legitimate and most 
efficient of all patronages — ^the regard, the support, and the 
protection of a virtnons, intelligent, and educated people*. 



Oor Itmits, we are Mrj io perceive, will not allow us to sajr 
what we intended, of the very able and eloquent discoursei 
which have aoggested the specolationa we here offer to our 
leadefB. As iar as die principles we have advanced coincide 
with the opinions of the authors of these masterly addressesi 
we feel happy and proud of the coincidence. Where they 
differ, (and they who take the trouble to compare them, will 

Eerceiw that in some respects they differ most essentially ,)]it 
I with unaffected deference, on our part, to different opinionsi 
and with full knowledge that die sincerest love of tcuth is 06 
security against a constant liability to error. The principles 
involved m the great question of the influence of govern^ 
ment on the minds, habits, manners and morals of a people, 
are too interesting not to justify a frequent recurrence to the 
subject ; and we accordingly propose, at some future oppor* 
tonity, to develop more at length the doctrines which we 
here have imdextaKen to establish and defend. 



{It will be seen, that ia nmj msttsn of yolitiosl and aaoQsniiosl 
icieDce, the Condacton of this Jotiroal bare fearlessly and nn^irocaOy 
avowed the doctrines they hare determined to maintain. Free TttuU and 
FretOpimon are the principles to which they are ardently attached, and 
fromwakhnosortof ooosideratlonwlltevarindacetbeintoswerra. B«t 
there a«»«iMlk«w lessfsaend, thoni^ soarealy kssiasportsnt, raipestiiw ' 
which adiJEerence of opinion prevails among those who contrihate to tlM 
pa^ of this Journal. The expediency of codifying our existing laws is 
one ef thcM; and on thtt sohjeot we invite the fteest and fullest discussum^ 
leavi^r tethndispataalsthachoiee of any sf the legttiauAe weapons of 
^ontrovsny*] 

1. 7%e English Practice : a StatemetUj shewing some of the 
Evils and Absurdities cf the Practice of the English Com- 
man Lsao^ ns adopted in several of the United States^ and 
particular^ in the Siate of J^Teto-York. New-York« 1822. 

2m A Dissertation on the J/dture and Extent of the Jurisdiction - 
of the Courts of the United States. By Peter S. Dupon** 
ceau, LL. D. Philadelphia. 1824. 

Every friend to his country must rejoice to see the spirit of 
inquiry which has gone abroad, toucmng the nature and con- 
dition of our judicial system* The observation of President 
Montesquieu, that the jurisprudence of ev^ country lags in 
the rear of its improvement and civilizati^m in all other res- 
pects, is but too well verified with us ; and yet if any country 
should be an exception, it should be oun, where there are no 
conflicting orders or opposing interests to counteract each 
other, and where the good of the whole is the only object of 
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fhe laws, and the will of the people is the law. Yet, much 
as our revolution has advanced our political constitutions, it 
cannot be denied that many strange and grievous absurdities 
still disgrace our laws, and jar with the great and lofty princi- 
ples, of which they never should lose sight. 

The first step towards real improvement is to make trufli 
our guide, and to discard all doubtful, mysterious and equivo- 
cating terms. When the intention is honest, the language 
should be direct, and there is nothing more suspicious than 
the use of ambiguous phraseology. 

The defect and consequent abuse of language, has been the 
cause of mighty evils and of bitter woes, and is the greatest 
and the commonest source of error : and therefore good logic 
requires that every term upon which any argument is predi- 
cated, should be so strictly defined as to have an exclusive and 
appropriate meaning. But with respect to our laws, the very 
reverse has been the case ; and the most important of all thft 
terms that belong to the subject, and without the use of which 
nothing can be affirmed or denied of it, is, of all others yet 
known or used, the roost vague, viz. the common law. It 
seems to challenge the prerogative which Ovid attributes to 
Proteus, when he says, 

Sunt quibQB in plures jus est innsireJiguraM. 

And, as that oracular and slippery son of the ocean was wont 
to elude all inquiry, and to baffle sense and reason till he was 
chained and fettered, so we can never hope to have any ra- 
tional certainty of what concerns us so vitally, till we can 
bind down this evanescent and fleeting essence, by some clear 
and positive definition. We know more of what it is not| 
than what it is. It is not the civil nor the military law, nor 
the marine nor the merchant law ; nor the natural, the na« 
tional, nor the ecclesiastical law, nor the law of equity. It is 
not common sense, unless, as Lord Coke tells us, that it is '^ ar- 
tificial common sense ; not the sense of any common men, but 
only to be acquired by long diligence and study'' ! Touch- 
ing its origin, we find learning and genius both run mad* 
Blackstone traces it back to the wilds of Gaul and Germany ; 
but if we believe Lord Coke, we owe it to the fortunate acci- 
dent of the second rape of Helen. His words are these r 
^^ King Brutus J the first king of the land, as soon as he had set- 
tled himself in the kingdom, for the safe and peaceable go- 
vernment of his people, wrote a book in the Greek tongue^ 
calling it the law of the Britons ; and he collected the same 
out of the laws of the Trojans. This king, they say, died after 
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the creatien of (be world 3860 yean ; before tbe incarnation 
of Christ 1 103 years ; Samuel being then judge of Israel. I 
will not,'' he adds, '^ examine these things in a quo warranio* 
The ground, I think, was best known to the authors and wri- 
ters of them ; but that these laws of the ancient Britons, their 
contracts and other instruments, and the records and judicial 
proceedings of the judges, were wrought and sentenced in the 
Greek tongue, it is olain and evident from proofe luculent and 
uncontrollable." Now the story of the old chroniclers runs 
thus : £neas the son of Venus, flying from the flames of Troy, 
carried off his father Anchises upon his back ; his household 
cods in one hand, and bis boy Ascanius in the other, leaving 
bis wife behind ; and after wandering far and wide, jilting 

toor Dido, killing king Tumus, and marrying bis betrothed 
lavinia, founded a kingdom, out of which grew that proud 
city destined to be the mistress of tbe world; be died 
leaving his son Ascanius heir of his fortunes* The grandson 
of this Ascanius was king Brutus, the great father of tb^ 
common law. He having sliot his father Sylvius with an ar- 
row, with Uke piety as his great grand-father brought away^ 
not household gods, but what was more precious still, the 
common law ; and after much wandering, and many warlike 
and amorous adventures, he landed at Totness in Devon- 
shire ; and finding the country peopled with giants, and 
governed by their king Gog Magog, he slew both king and 
giants to make room for \hb common law, and became the 
^'Jirtt king of thU land P^ by killing the last ! 

The next inquiry is, how this law came to be called common* 
From the number of exceptions as shown above, it has little 
pretensions to universality* It was never known to any other 
nation except tfatft southern half of tbe Island to which it was 
revealed by king Brutus the giant-killer. And Wm. Penn had 
good reason to say upon bis trial at the Old Bailey, that ^^ if it 
was common it would^not be so diflicult to produce; and if it was 
so difficult to understand, it could not be very common." But 
as the pedant derived the word lucus (a grove) from non lucendof 
as though it were called light because it was dark ; so may this 
have b^n called common, because it is so uncommon. 

But it may be said why fight with shadows ? None of our 
wise and eminent jurists now contend for the antiquated bar- 
barity of the Saxon or Anglo Norman usages. None but the 
simple and ienorant, now prattle about the codes of the 
bas and Guthruns, and the laws of Edward the Confessor. 
Though we should admit this, it is yet too soon to gjve quar- 
ter to this old and inveterate enemy of common sense* It is 
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true tfatt Mlnieleftnied lawyers and judges hate veMMcod the 
errors of the ancient superstition, aold have &ied a new aera fot 
the inception of the common law, namely, the middle of the 
nth centory. For instance, Mr. Duponceao, in ttie work be- 
lore us, and the Supreme Coort of Pennsylvania in the ducking* 
stool case* Yet, with all resoect for such high authorial 
there is something to be said stilL Mr. Dupooceau is a scho* 
lar and an accomplished lawyer, and, moreoTer,*a zealous and 
disinterested friend to his country and to mankind, and one of 
whom we are proud ; but if he Iuks overthrown the aadx>rity of 
FfNrtescue, and Coke, and Hale, and Blackstone, he has thereby 
riwwo that we are no h>nger to be goyemed by the authority 
pt any great names. We cannot help thinking that the acute 
cenios of thatgifted writer must have been under a bias, (either 
from a too prudent and over cautious fear of innovation, or^ 
from the point of view in which he stands, in a state, where 
some unsuccessful attempts at reformation have created a tern* 
poraiy re-action) when he declares so strongly against a code* 
' Yet as the arguments of able men, thou^ liable to error, 
•till scatter light as they proceed, we shall copy the words 
of Mr. Duponceau (p. 1 07.) " I venerate the common law,^^ 
be says, ^^ not indeed the law of the Saxons, Danes and Nor^ 
iMns, not that which prevailed in England during the reign of 
ttie Plantagenets, the fudprs, and the Stuarts, but that which 
took its rise at the time of the great English revolution, in the 
middle of the 17tb century, to which the second revolution ia 
England gave shape and figure ; which was greatly improved 
in Eng^d in the reign of William and Anne, and the two first 
Geoi^es, and which, during the last period and since, has re^ 
eeiv<^ its greatest improvement and perfection in this coeatryi 
where it shines with greater lustre than has ever illumined tbe> 
Island of Great Britain. In former times,^' he adds, ^^it 
bore no resemblance to what it is now.*' There is troth and 
force in these assertions : but what do they prove ? That ia 
this country there can be, truly speaking, no common law, or 
ralhtw that ours is not that which goes in England bv the naoie 
ef ^ lAe common law.'* For it is of the essence of the com* 
mon law that it be immemorial, that is, ^' Aeyotnl ike time whtrt* 
rf the memory ^ man nuiaetft not to tke ctmtrurj/ ;'' and it ia 
settled that the memory of man runneth to the contrary of 
every custom since King Richard Coeur de Lion begaa to 
reign ; and to say that any common law could be made 
since this ^ time of memory ^^^ is heresy downright It is well, 
therefore, for the amiable and excellent author, that the bigot-^^ 
ry and superstition of the hlack letter has subsided, otberwistt 
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Ibe Saxon devotees, and all the Edward the Confessor's men 
would cry ^^stoDehim, stone him!'^ When he says that** in 
former times, it bore no resemblance to what it is now,'' how 
would that be brooked by those who maintain that the common 
law, through all times and changes and events has still been one 
and the same; and that whether it was Greek or Latia, 
Celtic or Teutonic, French or English, Christian or heathen, 
.catholic or protestant, feudal or allodial, monarchical or repub- 
lican, it had still, for its wise ma:Kim, nolumus mutari f Many of 
tlie principles which we extol and partially set down to the 
credit of the common law, are to be found only in statutes de- 
rogatory of it, so that if wc should adopt it without those sta* 
tute^ we should be slaves and savages. We should neither have 
magna charia nor bill of rights, nor the statutes of treason, Bor 
of hail) nor of habeas corpus^ nor any of those which put an end 
to the gross abuses and grievances practised and perpetra- 
ted under the name and authority of the common law. We 
should have wardship, marriage forfeitures, aids to make kvds' 
sons kpightSi and to marry their daughters, homage and esca- 
age, and voyages royal, witchcraft and heresy, high oommis* 
sion court, star chamber, ordeal, battel, and all the evils of paat 
i^es of ignorance and tyranny. 

If it be said, as it has often been, that onr constitution re« 
cognizes this common law, and that our forefathers in this land 
claimed it as their birth right, this may be deserving of a naore 
serious answer. 

Our fathers were like other men^s fathers in very many m* 
spects ; and in thisj amongst other things, that they spoke the 
language they had learned. They bad, however, a knowledge 
of their rights and interests, and maintained them rnanfnlly, and 
in that they were most commendable. They were unwiUipg 
to be taxed without their own consent, and they resisted, at liie 
hazard of being punished as mutineers and rebels by the rules 
of the common law, the stamp tax and tea duty, and after 
many unavailing petitions and supplications to their '^ dread 
aovereigo ;" after the moat humble and submissive protesta- 
tions of devoted attachment to his person and government ; 
finding these disregarded and scorned^ and their lives, per- 
sons and property threatened and attacked, they resolutely, 
and valiantly took up arms, and finally declared themselves 
free and independent, and from that time their language chang- 
ed with their condition, and we hear no more of those fulsome 
and servile terms which, whilst they remained subjects, tbey 
were obliged to. use, and without which their prayers and sup- 
plications never could have made their way even to the lowest 
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itep of their dread soyere^'s throne. And when they came 
to form a new political constitution^ it is rather remarkable 
how thej guarded against any thing like the adoption of the 
English common law. It was not then, indeed, the monoent, 
amidst the clash of arms and the din of war, to enter upon the 
details of an entirely new Ju'Hicial code, and they wisely left 
that to be effected when their independence should be establish« 
ed, and peace and securit;^ should render it practicable and 
safe. That independence itself was then but a dangerous and 
doubtful experiment* A political constitution was what the exi- 
gence required ; and that was no servile imitation, but a free 
and original design sketched by the hand of bold commaiidiag 
^nius* It retained so much of the common and statute law 
of England, and so much only, as, together with the legisktiye 
acts of the colony, constituted the law of the colony, rejecting 
whatever was repugnant to the spirit of that constitution, ana 
8]^ecifically all that could be so construed as to maintain mo- 
narchy or church-establishment. But it contained another 
equally important reservation — that it should be subject to be 
altered and modified by future legislation. To have changed 
the course and current of the law at that juncture would have 
been not only imprudent, but impracticable ; that was deferred 
tin some more auspicious moment. This proud city and its 
pert was still in possession of an enemy ; our independence 
was still a doubtful and dangerous experiment. Civil strife and 
the tumult of war had not yet ceased. The heada of the- 
cotirageous stateshien who framed the constitution were, by the 
common law, forfeited and demanded, and they in return strack 
off the head of the common law ; for the king is,, according to 
lord Coke, the principium et finis, the b^inning and the end 
of the common law. Did they expect when they did thia 
that it would live so long after ? that like the Hydra of Lema 
a new head would sprout out ? or that when the banning and 
end were both truncated it would, like the worm called poly- 
pus, send forth new shoots and regenerate the vital organa of 
which they had deprived it ? Or did they mean to embalm it 
with sweet odors, and keep it like a mummy, shrunk and with- 
out vitality, or to be remembered in rubrics and celebrated in 
homilies ? No ; their fond prophetic visions^ through the dark- 
ness of the tempest that lowered upon them, foretold that the 
day might come wh^n their arduous struggles would be crown- 
ed with full success, and liberty and self-government would be 
no longer a problem ; when their bold and glorious example 
would be imitated ; and when laws would be given to their re- 
generated state bearing the impress of reason and liberty, and 
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founded upoo independent principles and unsophisticated 
truth. And never could their hopes have pictured an occasion 
so favorable as the present ; nor ever was the want of such 
refonnso manifest ; for whilst our political constitutions are the 
models of imitation to the regenerated nations that rise in 
succession, like stars from the horison. and follow in our orbity 
jet there is not one but would turn in disgust from the complex 
formaUties and antiquated barbarities that remain more or less 
intermingled with the administration of our law. 

LfOt it not, therefore, be an argument for eternizing the fol- 
lies of other times, tiiat our forefathers claimed the common 
law as their birth-right. If they did so, it was because they 
had no better and no other phrase. The vocabulary of free- 
dom was then new and scanty ; for liberty itself was but an 
embryo. And it would be just as reasonable to interpret the 
the bill of rights in England by the servile addresses presented 
to king James, from the cities, counties and boroughs, of which 
be carried great chests full, when he was declared to have abdi- 
cated his crown, and which he had leisure to read for the finA 
time, when he took up his residence at Saint Germain. 

• But after all, what matters it to us now, liow those who 
went before us, said or did, in the spirit of their day ? We mu«t 
act and speak in the spirit of our own. We can no longer equi- 
vocate with ourselves, nor with the nations whose eyes are 
up<m us, some for evil and some for good. We rank too hi^ 
to make it a matter of indifference what our jurisprudence is* 
Even with respect to our estimation abroad, it is of importance,; 
and whoever can feel for the true glory of his country, must 
feel it to be so. We may, it is true, amuse ourselves with vain 
boastings, and reiterate the toires of rhetoric and fancy, touch- 
ing Gothic foundations and Corinthian columns, and elegant 
modern superstructures ; but if we would sustain our moral and 
intellectual character as a nation free and regenerated, we 
must away at once with superstition, chicanery and folly. 

Suppose, as it happened in the early days of Greece, some 
statesman or lawgiver should set out upon his travels in search 
of the laws best suited to the government of a young common- 
wealth, and with tfiat view should land upon our shores, what 
is the wise book of Minos that we should spread open to his 
view ? Doubtless, that in which our own youth are put to 
learn the elements and nidiments of their own laws : the four 
commentaries of Sir William Blackstone. In the first of them 
be would read of a constitution that was an ancient and vene- 
rable edifice till spoiled by the rage of modem improvement 4 
of statutes penned by men of little or no judgment, so that the 
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learned had much to perplex their heads to make atonemeDt 
between insensible and disagreeing words. The inviolability, 
ubiquity, and immortality of a monarch to whos^ will and au- 
thority it is the most atrocious of crimes to be indocile ; who 
is alone the fountain of all honor and offioe, justice, law, and 
mercy, from whom all hold their estates as from his bountiful 
gift, to be resumed where the conditions are forfeited, upon 
which they are supposed to be by him granted, and to whose 
person, all bom in his dominion arc bound for life by an alle- 
giance which they never can shake off, in whatever region of 
the earth they may fix their abode, and who cannot even mi- 
grate against his will. Without whom^ in effect, nothing is that 
IS I for every thing is his ; his kingdom, his people, his army, 
his navy, his high-way, his law, his peace, his treasury, his par- 
liament, his laws I all these are the king's by virtue of his high 
prerogative. He is, moreover, the supremebead of the church; 
and treason to his person, even in imagination, is punished by 
hanging, drawing and quartering, embowelling alive, throwing 
the entrails in the face, and placing the head and four quarters 
at his gracious disposal. The wandering stranger would theo 
learn the necessity of different ranks and privileged orders, 
from the Duke and Dutchess to the bowling be^ar: of the 
hereditary legislators and judges in the last resort of the church 
dignitaries from the Archbishop to the sexton and the parish 
clerk, and might be tempted to inquire why these doctrines 
were inculcated so persuasively into the minds, and made to 
compose the manual of our youth, if it were not intended 
that they should curse their fathers^ names for having traitor- 
ously withdrawn their natural allegiance, and sacrilegiously 
overthrown the altars of the common law, and the holy alliance 
of the church and state. 

In the second book, he would find the whole doctrine of 
feuds and services and tenures and villeinage, and all the doc- 
trines of barbarous and slavish times dimly distinguished 
through the mist of ages — ^the abstruse learning of estates, and 
the strange fictitious methods of transferring them— the neces- 
sity of corporal tradition for the sake of notoriety, and the 
means invented by the clei^ and the judges to defeat that 
principle — uses and double uses invented in times of mutual 
attainders in the long and frequent periods of civil wars and 
bloody usurpations, to prevent forfeitures and confiscations^- 
ihe construction of men's wills bv their intentions, provided 
the intentions agreed with the rules of law which never did 
tigree with the intentions— -and a thousand such subtleties in 
which it would be more honorable to be unskilled than ^Ued^ 
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if tbe tjrant CMtom had not thrown hU mantle over their de- 
formity. 

Id the third book he would see the remedies for civil wrongs 
with all their wonderful changes : the Saxon plaint praised for 
its unlettered simplicity ; the quaint formalities of the Nor- 
man writs, and the process growing oat of them, requiring 
seven years to bring a defendant to appear ; of which the 
highest praise was, that by them no wrong was left without a 
remedy, and yet, such has experience shown them to be, that 
not one in a hundred is now known or used — and also the 
doctrine of special pleading by which these writs were almost 
sure to be quashed or abated to the great augmentation of the 
king's royal revenue* The stranger would then be informed 
of the very ingenious fictions by which tbe king's courts had 
respectively acquired jurisdiction by supposinfl that the party 
had broken a dose with force and arms, ana also done the 
real thing complained of; or that the plaintiff was the king's 
debtor, and less able to pay his debt if he sued in any court 
other than the king's exchequer ; or that he was a close prisoner 
in the prison of the court, where he is required to be and ap- 

Eear ; wherefore a process is addressed to the sheriff, to have 
is body if be can be found in the county ; and if the sheriff 
return that he cannot find him, then another writ to another 
couDty,informingthesheriffof that other county that he cannot 
be found in the county where he is in prison, but is said to be 
lurking and wandering in his ; wherefore he is commanded to 
take him if he can be found* This, with the whole train of the 
subtleties and vulgar contrivances that constitute the arts of 
petty litigation, with the statutes of amendments and jeofails, 
and all the unnecessary war of notices, motions, rules and affi* 
davits, would certainly astonish the traveller after good know- 
ledge, and incline him strongly to the opinion that Astrea did 
not luric or wander in our bailiwicks ; and that ail such con* 
trivances could only serve to give error more diversity and 
rumor more tongues. And what would he think of the par- 
liamentary magic of the statute of uses ; of the frustration of 
the intentions of a grantor, because it was not expressed in 
his deed that a dollar was in hand paid, when in truth no suck 
-thing was ever done, nor yet intended? Would he believe that 
such a case could exist in a land of common sense ? What 
would he think of a fine sur cognizance de droit comme ceo 

£'t7 a de son don^ or sur cognixance de droti tanten, and att 
s goings out and comings in and vouching of Jacob More- 
land ; and what of this Jacob himself, who in spite of rotation 
in office, has for centuries held the tacFative charge of com- 






mpn T(mdiM ? Ht OH^it indetd.^iy with Hiwlrf» << Tirii Al- 
low mi^ht be in bis time a great bajer of land, witb kirn sti* 
tuteiyhui recogQuumcoiy hi* fiMSi bin double FMsben, and his 
jreveDuet \ but b .this the fine of hit fin60» and the jeanrery ef 
his recoveriesy tohaYe.hii fine pate filled with fine dirt V^ 

If desiitHis of knowing hew an estate in bad was to be »<- 
covered from a wrongfurpossesaof) be must first be tau{^ the 
names of each particular wvoag, as disseisen, abatonent) in- 
trision, deforcement, and so on ) of the fimnedon in the de« 
sceoder and rererter $ the grand assise and battle $ of writs of 
•Dtry in the ptr^ the cui^ aM the jNril« And would he not ei- 
clsim, <' Ob spare my aching sttisei you crane my brain P' 
Then he might be consoled with that most happy and bmefl- 
cial method called ejtctmeni, indented by the courts for tke 
avoiding the difficulties and impractioable natova of those 
lincient and bepraised writs, by ^ representatioB of a come- 
dy, in which the dramaiie p$ninw are a# follows : 

The Uisar qf th€ plamU£\ a real person, who seeks to ie« 
cover bis land. 

James Jaeksan^ an ideal person, who is sumposed to tske a 
lease and enter upon the land, and is called lessee of the 
plaintiff. 

John ThrusUnU, an ideal. person, who being of more 
cular force, thrusts the other ideal, person out ; but beinf^ 
ry for what he has done, writes a letter to the tenant in pos- 
session, that he must deifend his own poisesaioo^ as he means 
io he off 

T%e drfendan^ a real pessoBf who, on receiirilng the ideal 
letter from the ideal Thtustoot, being mufsh afiected by 
its contents, applies to, the court to be admitted to d^»id his 
own cause« 

Thejudget^ real persons, who indulge d)e|de&ndaiU:, on con- 
dition, however, that he will confess three ideal things, rau 
lease, entry, and ouster* 

The most affecting scene is where the defendant balances 
between his conscience and his interest : for if he will not 
consent to confess the three lies, though the real plaintiff is 
nonsuited as against him, yet he gets iu^^ent i^inst the 
ideal person Thrustout, and he, the real demidant, is for thot 
cause turned out of possession. He, therefore^ yields to the 
temptation, complies witti the desire cf the.court, and openly 
declares the three lies to be three truths, and having so quali- 
fied himself to appear in the temple of justice, he is admitted 
to do so in the place of the ideal mam 

The other ideal penons. are, the common law, who enters i* 
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tfiaiBfi^ aiijl ctMWB VOL ik» fcoait wMh • train ef ■wgemta, wter 
aad iowr bwriilttftyattorMys, specml pletden, profkonetaries, 
Mcondariety flMntera, cletfa^ pledges aid smmnoneny amongst 
wbom aie the twki brotlien John Doe and Riehard Roe, and 
their twin comina Jehn Den and Rkluffd Fen.— Tnitb and 
c— Mfiwn aeaie are diacofeied in the back groond in chaint, 

As joon aa tte stiaBgev was made Bensible of the superior* 
adv antagea and henefiilB of this pioceMing, he might be told 
o€ the fiction of the actiaA of troTer to try the truth of sales 
bjr snpposng &e goods to faaTe beenlostandfonDdfts theonlj 
way to ^ imuemmlM the trathy'' of the great iditoes of el ceierot 
and vidMeUa^ quod ctamt aid Anqut Aoe«, and the nonmiiting 
^mliiiei ^vitt mnmsj or the necesaity of declaring ttiat there 
. was lbs«e and anna whore there wasnohe, and that a close 
waa broken where ttieie was none to break ; why ships are 
laid wf under the charge of an officer called a scUket or n 
i:wii in St. If artms in the fields, or m the town of Schohariny 
and^for brerity'a sake he mi^t be referred to ihat indiroeniable 
laarfc in every American lawyers library, the ten iKmnies of 
Bia* Wentweetti'a pleadii^ aa a table of reference to Ae copi- 
ous stores of precedents* But would he not stand petrified 
aa though he bad seen the Oorgon'a bead widi aU the twisted 
senpents of which that on BfinervaV shield was but the type ? 

In the fimrth book, he would find a summary of die wars be- 
tween the ancient common law and the statutory invadera ; 
bow the statute repealed the common law, and the common 
law undermined the statute ; how hardly those acta fliat pro* 
teat the life and liberty ef the subject, were won from preroga- 
tive and deapotism, ftom tremblii^ usurpers «id excommu- 
nicated monarchs, who in their weaker momenta and precari- 
oua situatiotis, were reduced to the necessity of granting 
to their subjeets the benefit of the laiw, the triid by jury, 
liberty of speech, and the right of petitioning, and such 
other happy and boasted privileges, for which on one hand a 
sanguinary code, the denial of counsel to address a jury for a 
prisoner standing at the bar for life or death ; and on the other 
guHt and atrocity after the fullest proof and conviction, ex- 
ultingly, triumph over the justice of the law, by the misspell- 
ing of a word, or the leaving out of a letter, as, for instance, 
tfie writing of undestood for understood, and other such things, 
passing all understanding. He would see in every page the 
vestiges of ancient bigotry, ignorance, crafty superstition and 
ruthless persecution, against Jews and Quakers and Dissenters, 
Non^Oonformists, Heretics, Witches and Papists, and many 
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ronning sores not yet closed nor cicatrisecl, wni evik yet m^ 
nacing and ^' potentially existing,^' which bad times, and ccnt* 
rupt jadges may ae^ain call into activity, and aa he eoi^ 
templated ^^the dreadfol accidents by flood and field" to 
which the most favorable changes have been due, and all the 
wounds and gashes which are visible upon the body of tlua 
common law, some before, and some behind, as the honor ef 
the day happened to be lost or won, would he net say, Aia 
may have been a ^^champioh grim, but not a leader Mge"?a«d 
might not this disappointed Greek return at lei^th, somewhat 
reconciled to the dominion of the Turk ? For though he mig h i 
with truth be told, that the great abuses of past tmea hiid^ 
through the wisdom of our legislature, and of upright, patrioiie 
and enligbteued judges, (and to that truth we subscribe wkhaH 
our hearts) been gradually corrected, and that gradual rrfofit-^ 
motion would still farther proceed, and in time efiected ibroo^ 
succeeding decisions of the bench, as questions may arise befdie 
them, yet would the philosophic stranger be satisned with audi 
an answer ? Would it appear wise or safe to a philosophic 
mind to have the law afloat, and its perfection dependh^^upon 
the accidental occurrence of doubtful litigation, or that parti* 
cular cases should make the general law, and that some victim 
most be devoted to the establishing of every principle, and, Ce- 
drUs-like, throw himself into the yawning gulph. It is for 
these reasons that we feel ourselves bound to declare in Aiv#r 
of the written code. And since we have judges of such tried 
worth, let them be put in requisition to do that which the peo* 
pie require. 

We shall conclude by strongly recommending tiie reading 
of *' The English Practice," the nrst work at the head of ttiis ar- 
ticle, where many practical abuses very easy to be remedied, 
are pointed out with candor and precision. Its being imputed 
to the pen of Mr. Henry Sedgwick, is in itself the highest re- 
commendation* William SampBfm* 
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u:ttu raoM t. do c— — to his rATHSB. 

ft 

New-York^ 1823* 

Mr DIA& FatheB) — I have been entirely occupied since 
my last letter in visiting the public institutions of the metro- 
polis, and in studying the moral and political condition of this 
extraordinary people. Every day discloses some novelty to 
admire, or some singular incongri4ty for which I am at a loss 
to account. But neither the one nor the other creates any 
surprise, when I consider the government under which the na- 
tion exists — so different in its principles and its operations 
from all othevs in the world, — ^and the remarkable circum- 
stances under which these coloiiies were planted, and under 
which they asserted and finally achieved their independence. 
The colonies were settled by men of the purest character 
and most inflexible attachment to principle ; by men who to 
the polish of education, the fame of scholars, and the lustre of 
arms, superadded the embellishment of an unblemished life 
and an unspotted conscience. Some of the proudest names 
in English literature devoted their thoughts to these new com- 
munities, and labored to build up a state, the prosperity of 
which might deserve the application of the language of the 
Roman historian, ^^ rara tempomm feltcilasj ubi stntire qwt 
9e/u, et qua sentias dicerej licet.^^ 

Williams and Berkley and Locke were engaged in the ge- 
nerous enterprize, and war made some recompence for its de- 
vastation, when it commissioned the gallant and accomplished 
Oglethorpe to plant the standard of civilization on the banks 
of the Savannah. The virtues and the precepts, the words 
and the example of these men, and many pthers of equal ce- 
lebrity, must have had an influence on the character of a 
young and growing people, seizing with rapidity and retaining 
with pertinacity every impression derived from such sources. 
The constant wars in which the colonies were engaged, the 
necessity of a prompt, active and daring warfare against crafty 
and relentless enemies, conjoined with the circumstances to 
which I have alluded, established a character for the colo- 
nists which, in my opinion, they have transmitted to their chil- 
dren, stamped with all that is ardent in enterprise, and gene- 
rous in courage* Long before the progress of events termi- 
nated in the independence of the Americans, the spirit and 
intelligence of the people were distinctly visible in their firm * 
and intrepid resistance to the mother country, in whatever 
they supposed^ to be a violation of their chartered privi- 
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leges as citizens, or their rights as men. Their intellectual 
wisdom and their moral force were consuromated in a suc- 
cessfal revolution, which has given hope to the oppressed, and 
an example even to the free. 

I. have been led away by what has always been to me a very 
interesting subject, from the performance of a promise which I 
believe I made to you in one of my letters. Allow me again 
to repeat that I can only give you impressions and observa- 
tions as they arise, with no other guarantee for their accura- 
cy than the sincerity with which tliey are made. 

I need not remark to you how ignorant Europeans gene- 
rally are in regard to the moral attributes of the Americans, 
as well as the physical (Character of their coaptry. It was 
once asked in your presence what language was spoken in this 
very place ; and an actress of some celebrity repelled an in- 
vitation to the U. States with great indignation, at the suppo- 
sition that she should condescend to appear before barbarians 
and savages. These clouds of error and prejudice are fast 
disappearing, but now and then masses of lowering vapor are 
still to be discerned — the lingering remnants of an obscurity 
which once covered the whole horizon. It is indeed true, 
that it no longer creates surprise that an American is white, but 
have we not often found ffnglishmen incredulous, even when 
they have found him speaking the language of their common 
ancestors with force, and purity, and elegance ? If such be 
the melancholy state of European intelligence, respecting the 
most palpable objects of attention in any country, what can 
be hoped from it, when the form of government, its oiuaniza- 
tion into different departments, its admirable system of coun- 
terbalancing powers, the harmonious co-operation of all the 
parts, toge&er with the practical efiects on the condition, 
moral and political, of the mass of the nation — become the 
subjects of inquiry and discussion. I repeat, can such a plan 
be understood and appreciated by those who are yet in doubt 
whether this people have made more than the firat advances 
to civilization ? We in Europe, therefore, are in general ab- 
solutely ignorant of the real situation and future prosperity of 
this people. A few of us indeed sometimes find our way here, 
and struck with the novelties before us, become diligent ob- 
servers of the facts which pass before our eyes ; but what a 
feeble impression do they produce, when they are afterwards 
related at home, upon our ancient prejudices and attachments, 
and upon that natural vanity which will not permit the chil- 
dren to arrogate to^themselves more eneiigy and more wisdom 
than their sires. 
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There is an opinion which alira3rB appeared to me very pre- 
Talent with ui, and which I also have, till verj lately, enter* 
tained, that the government of this country was extremely sim- 
ple in its provisions, and intelligible in its details. People very 
naturally imagine, that economy in the expenditures of a na- 
tion has a tendency to destroy any complication in the admi- 
nistration of its concerns ; and that, as sinecures cannot exist, 
society will not be overburdened by a crowd of dependants on 
its charity. Besides, among the ancient republics possessing 
small territories and a slender population, and ignorant of the 
principle of representation, government was, in truth, a much 
more simple machine than in the cumbrous monarchies of mo« 
dem Europe. Whatever traveller expects to find the same ab^ 
aence of involution and intricacy in the political regulations of 
the/ederated republics of the United States will fall into a com- 
mon, but in my judgment a very gross error* I have pursued 
with some attention this very interesting inquiry, and have con- 
versed with some public men here of great talent, so that I can- 
not doubt that there is as much, perhaps even more of combina- 
tion and variety in the American system than in any other what- 
soever. The most discordant materials arefrequentiy linked to- 
gether in inseparable union ; communities are represented at 
one and the same moment in their individual and corporate ca- 
pacities; and, to finish the climax of incongruity, an absolute and 
an exclusive jurisdiction is every where exercised by diflerent 
tribunals, on the very same spot, while they severallv emanate 
from two independent and sovereign sources. Do not be 
startled at this statement ; I believe I have not placed the 
facts in too great a relief. At any rate, if you can pursue so 
dry a subject, I shall attempt to put before you, as briefly as 
possible, the impressions, as well as the informationi which so 
short a visit has produced. 

The United States consists of twenty-four distinct commu- 
nities, some of which, whether we regard their physical re- 
sources, their remarkable fertility, their rapidly increasing and 
enterprising population, and the felicity of their geographical 
position, are even now of no small consequence, but which 
are hereafter destined to compete in power, both political and 
intellectual, with the very first that Europe herself can boast. 
These communities are sovereign ; and until they by compact 
parted with a portion of their powers, they exercised all the 
functions of independent states. But with a view to provide 
for the common defence and secure the general welfare, the 
great objects of all political arrangements, they constituted a 
new body, and devesting themselves of their undoubted rights, 
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granted to it such powen, and gave it such an organization, as 
thej imagined woald produce the results to which I have 
alluded* The states clothed the general government with 
most ample authoritj as well exclusive as concurrent ; such as 
to make war, to regulate commerce, to levy taxes, and finallj^ 
amongst other matters, (and it is the most important as far as it 
respects my present object,) to establish a tribunal which should 
revise the decisions 6( the courts of the states, when, gene^ 
rally, the vaUdity of any law or treaty of the United States is 
questioned, or their construction or that of the constitution be* 
comes a matter of doubt, and the decision is acainst the right 
and authority of the United States or its laws. The states con- 
sented moreover to the creation of subordinate tribunals in 
their own territory, with exclusive jurisdiction of a most impor- 
tant and weighty character. And all these concessions appear 
to me absolutely essential to the support and maintenance of 
the powers thus conferred on this corporate body so constitu- 
ted, under the name of the United States of America. From 
these circumstances arises the complicated and involved sys- 
tem of the American republics ; from this double sovereign^ 
of the states, and the creation of their own hands ; from this 
qualified imperium in imperio, stripped indeed of all the fancied 
terrors it once possessed for the lovers of rational freedom. 
Abstractly, this plan is extremely difficult to comprehend, and 
in truth I have found few foreigners who had a correct idea 
of it, or at all appreciated its cardinal principles, or had any 
tolerable notion of those safe-guards which great political wis- 
dom and foresight had fixed for the preservation of these 
distinct but not erratic bodies in their spheres of appropriate 
action. 

Hence we may observe that the congress of the United 
States is composed on the one hand of the delegates of the state 
sovereignties, who are bound to watch over their rights as 
such and maintain them inviolate, forming a species of Amphyc- 
tionic Council ; and on the other, of a chamber possessing dif- 
ferent faculties, representing emphatically the popular interest^ 
and subject by its immediate dependence on the people, to 
feel all the influence of their natural irritation and inconstancy.. 
Hence we may sometimes remark the otherwise singular fact 
of the supreme legislature of a state directing their senators 
in congress, and requesting the representatives of the. people, 
to give tfieir influence and votes ^o the enactment or rejec- 
tion of .a particular law. Hence, also, we may witness a 
court of the United States, and that of a state, sitting under 
the same roof, and exercising jurisdictions perfectly exclusive 
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and independent of one anottier ; jealom, peibaps, of tbeir 
proper claims, and yet controlii^ the person and property 
of one and the same citizen, and commandite his perfect 
obedience and respect* I confess that I did mistrust the 
practical atility of such strange anomalies in government, and 
feared all that inextinguishable desire of authority on the 
part of the different officers of the rival departments, which 
might result in such a spirit of dissension, as would at last de- 
stroy the institutions themselves, and thus dissolve the confe- 
deracy ; or perhaps, what is as much to be deprecated, finally 
consolidate it* But I have now examined for myself, and have 
seen the experiment actual! v making; and trusting to the virtue 
and general intelligence of the people, and to the definite 
terms of their constitution, I believe it will be successful* 

Many other illustrations will occur to you which I have pur- 
posely omitted* I believe I have, however, said enough to 
show that this government, though it embraces one single 
principle, has made use of the most complicated organiza- 
tion for its developement ; has erected a political structure 
which seems rather the result of long and varied experience, 
than the full and complete ofispring of a single exertion of the 
profoundest knowledge of human nature, and the most admira- 
ble political sagacity* There is a remarkable fistct connected 
with the application of this system, to which my attention has 
been particularly directed by those who have been lonjg con- 
versant with it* Notwithstanding the apparent confusion of 
the proper power of the state and general governments, and 
the singular combination of delegated authorities, the laws of 
both have hitherto been applied to the various exigencies of a 
rich, enterprising and highly commercial population, with fa- 
cility and despatch, and in accordance with the most rigorous 
dictates of a cultivated and enlightened jurisprudence* One 
might have justly supposed, that forqas, and legal doubts, and 
constitutional difficulties, would have for at least some time 
postponed the complete realization of the views of the illus- 
trious men who founded these republics ; but when we con- 
sider the infirmity to which every human fabric is heir, and the 
uncertainty of even the most plausible projects in government, 
we shall rather admire the clearness and security with which 
institutions so practical, and yet so strange — so involved, and 
yet so intelligible, are applied to the protection of life, liberty, 
and property. 

If we are to ascribe to the moral character of the 
people, and the civic virtues of their public officers, the 
remarkable promptitude and definite certainty with which 
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&e Itws of the mAonj and those of ti» twenty-four 
states are applied to the presenration of order and the 
fartberance of jastice, there is yet another circumstance 
which has struck me most forcibly, and which I am somewhat 
at a loss to explaia. When a foreigner walks about the 
streets of this metropolis, and observes its crowds busily pass- 
ing along, intent on the pursuits of jbosiness or pleasure, divide* 
ed by clashing interests, and exposed like all other communi- 
ties to the disorders which vice generates and fosters, he 
asks himself in vain who watches over this mass of human 
beings, and restrains and governs those passions which once 
unloosed, would destroy their possessors. — He sees no ensighi 
of power in the street, no barriers to restrain his steps ; he 
walks along unnoticed and undisturbed, and he might almost 
imagine himself in a society whose regulations depended sole- 
ly on the primitive morality of its members* The operation of 
flie laws here is in fact almost imperceptible, and the edicts 
of the people promulgated by their magistrates pursue their 
noiseless way into the recesses of every &mily, and do not 
here, as in less fortunate countries, require an armed force to 
execute them on their very authors* All this has produced a 

powerful impression on M and myself, and we are never 

wearv of discussing paradoxes of so singular a description* 
We find the system of laws complicated, nay, confused; and 
we see it applied directly and effectively* We find a weal* 
thy, trading people, in daily intercourse with every part of the 
habitable world, and receiving with universal liberality, too 
iOften into its bosom, the vilest as well as the most enlightened 
members of European society, moving silently forward by the 
aid of a few almost invisible regulations, which seem not like 
'bands of iron destined to fetter and restrain, but rather like 
ibe pillars of a beautiful edifice, which embellish while they 
support it* Americans with whom I have talked on this sub- 
ject cannot appreciate this enviable distinction* They cannot 
see France, or the contrast would be too striking not to arrest 
immediate attention* They cannot see the streets of our 
' Paris guarded byjsoldiers day and night* They cannot visit the 
theatre, and again meet an armed force at the door, and 'after- 
wards on their entrance into the house discover the Reaming 
arms of soldiers among the audience as well as the actors* 
Here no regular uniformed corps, payed by the government, 
performs the duty of firemen ; but that service is rendered 
with alacrity by ^the instinctive feelings of benevolence** 

* The writer most probably alluded to the corps of Sapevri'-ponipiers. 
These men form a strong regiment at Paris, are uniformed and quartered 
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No gaady enaigns here inibnn 70a that govemment hftB at* 
lumed a monopoly in an article, which ministers either to oat 
gratification or our artificial wants, and that ^t this place you 
may acknowledge your slavery and pay the impost which 
supports it.* 

A widely extended system of ttfixmagt is here unnecessaty 
to ensure the existence, much less the execution of the laws* 
Govemment does not intrude upon your privacy, by requiring 
you to procure passports to visit your friends in the next town, 
Dor employ your servant to betray the sentiments, (ces epimcly' 
mens au caurj) which I have without disguise laid open t^ 
you in this letter. If the Americans could once behold these 
things, and see how the arm of government ever follows 
you in other climes — ^how you are constantly surrounded by 
the trappings of state power, where the eye is too often 
pleased, while the heart might well be sad — ^they would be 
struck, as I have been, with the effect produced by the silent 
and imperceptible operation of the laws in this country, un- 
supported by any force than their own wisdom, and the sanc- 
tion they carry with them. 

I said before, that I could hardly explain to myself the cau- 
ses of this singular phenomenon* I think however it may be 
traced to the rock on which this republic is founded ; the in- 
dividual morality and intelligence of the citizens. In other 
communities the supreme power is charged with the duty of 
causing the observance of the law ; but here every citizen, 
knowing and understanding his rights and his interest, and al- 
ways taking a personal share in the business of govemment, 
becomes himself an immediate and steady executor of a re^ 
gulation, in whose enaction he has directly or indirectly par- 
ticipated ; and acts from an infinitely better, as well as more 
effective principle ttian ever excited the activity of any pen- 
in proper barracks, and though 10 truth soklierB, perform ezclusirelj the 
service of the engines in case of fire. Yotf may see parties of them in 
the evening stationed at the opera, theatres, Ac. oc. Tram, 

* We imasine that the writer here meant to censure that anomaly in 
political economy, the regie da tabaa. It is well known to onr readers, 
that goTemment in France has the monopoly in tobacco, and derires an 
immense revenue from it. The whole domestic oonsnmption of this 
article is supplied from its own mannlTactories, and no person can buy it 
except from the authorized venders, where he of ceurse pays an enormous 
tax. The royal arms over their doors however affords a tmly republican 
consolation, while it focibly illustrates the value of trade, in proving 
that royalty itself is not shorn of its beams, even when it is found in the 
humble occupation of a marchand de UAac* Tram. 
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•ioned gendarme. Society will always assume this aspect 
of enej^tic simplidty wben the laws are made iy, and not 
for its members. 

I have thus flirown out speculations on a very grave subject, 
which I am afraid that yeu may find but too crude. May I 
hope that you will kindly attribute the deficiency to die short- 
ness of my residence in this part of the world, and pardon 
me for the almost interminable lei^th of this prosing epistle. 

I return to subjects which are much nearer my heart to the 
welfare and happiness of those I have left behind me ; these 
occupy my morning and my evening reflections, and eveiv 
letter which confirms them, affords me a consolation which 
1 cannot express. 

• # * • * • 

M still remains with me. We are inseparable ; and I 

enjoy the greatest satisfaction in visiting with him every oh* 
ject of interest, and comparing his impressions with mv own; 
We frequently differ in opinion, and I often have to yield, ow- 
ing to my imperfect knowledge of facts. We have been to 
see the courts of justice in companv with a young barrister of 
our acquaintance, and were equally surprised at the want of 
dignity of the judges and the lawyers, in their personal appear- 
ance and demeanor, as well as pleased with an eloquent ad- 
dress from one of the latter. I shall write again by the next 
packet. £mbrace my dear sister and all the family for me. 

Adieu, je vousembrasse mille fois tous, et je suis pour la vie 
rotrc fils devoue, Victor nu C » 



SONNKT. 

Soh e femom, i piu daerti coMpi—PeCrana. 

Lonaly and lost to rest, o^er desert plains 
With slow and silent pace afar I stray ; 
My shrinking brow still bending to surrey 
If man^ rude step my solitude profanes. 

Nor other home, nor better hope remains 
To bide me from the gase of aU away ; 
For tears and struggling sig^s too well betray 
The fire within that feeds upon my veins. 

And now where^r I rove, I fondly deem 
That glade and glen, lone hiU and mountain-strsam 
Know of my life what none may know beside. 

Tat den so distant, waste from man ao wide 
I have not found, but Love is br my side 
la oflOTenestill withme, and 1 with him. O.P. Q. 
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It was not till after our. January number was published, 
that the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury was 
transmitted to Congress. On the communications from that 
department, of December 14, 1B24, proposing a discrimina- 
tion between ioKigners and American citizens in the payment 
4>f duties at the custom-house, we have heretofore indulged in 
a cursory remark ;* and we are happy to find» from the inqui- 
ries which we have made among merchants, Uiat the Secreta- 
ry's project is properly understood by that important class of 
our lellow-citizens* 

As a means of oppressing trade, and giving a monopoly (i9 
those who have invested their capital in manufactures^ in pre- 
ference to employing it in commerce or agrictiture^ an attempt 
was made, at the last session of Congress, to withdraw from 
the merchants the facilities which have, from the origin of the 
government, been accorded to them in the payment of duties. 
To say nothing of the obligation incumbent on every state to 
make its taxes bear as lightly as possible on the people^ and to 
place out of view the unconstitutionality of imposing duties, 
or collecting them in any way not necessary to produce the 
revenue requisite ^^ to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare of the United States,'^ the 
sole ground on which imposts can ever be established by Con- 
gress, the peculiar condition of the American people otTers 
many arguments in favor of the present credit system. Some 
of the objections to the proposed alteration might be obviated 
by the warehousing system^ to which we shall presently have 
occasion to refer. But, as long as the capitals of individuals 
continue small, and no alteration in that respect can ever take 
place to any extent, while our statute of descents operates as 
a true ^< agrarian law," business must be principally transacted 
by those who would find it extremely inconvenient to make 
advances to government, before they themselves have receiv- 
ed any portion of the proceeds of the merchandize, out of 
which the duties must be satisfied. With respect to any risk 
to the revenue, from allowing the accustomed credit, it may be 
remarked, that government can scarcely be said to be exposed 
to those losses by baakraptcy and insolvency, to which traders 

* Vide page 3S8. fCoiHt U. S. art 1. s. 8. 

Vol. n. JVb. X. 39 
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are subjected. The legal priority of the United States is efieo- 
toally secured^ aad if it be compeleot for Hie different states, 
in any ease, to pats laws absolvii^ a debtor from bis obliga- 
tions, they can never do any thing to release either the princi- 
Eal or surety of a custom-house bond. The Secretary has 
imself put to rest all discussion on this subject : 

" To reqaire the prompt payment of duties, would certainly prereat 
any loss in future ; but it would probably diminish the amount of duties in 
a greater proportion than it has diminished by the loss actually sustained 
vi&er the credit system. It is also probable that the amount of duties 
would be diminished by shortening: the credits, inasmuch as the length of 
the credit for the duties operates as an encouragement to importatioos. 
With a yiew, therefore, exclusiyely to the rerenue, it is belieyed that no 
adyantage would resolt from abolishing or curtailing the credits now given 
tear duties.*** 

The advocates of the measure alluded to, tell us that the 
government constantly lends a large capital to the commercial 
interest. Duties on importations are not taxes on merchants 
only, but on the consumers, that is to say, on the whole peo- 
ple. If they did affect importer^ alone, it would really be a sin- 
imlar perversion of terms, to regard credits as h, favor to thenif 
rom whom the whole revenue for the support of the public 
establishments of the nation would, by the supposition, be de- 
rived. It would amount to this : that instead of exacting from 
the merchants a large portion of the value of their goods the 
moment the ship reached the wharf, the government bad tnag- 
nanimouslt/ agreed, on their giving such security as put at 
rest all fears of eventual loss, to affords them a credit of a 
few months, to enable them to sell some of the articles im- 
ported before satisfying the claims of the Treasury. We are 
not the friends of any particular class. It is the interest of 
the consumers — of the whole nation, that we wish to have 
consulted. The greater the facilities of business, the cheaper 
will commodities come to the consumer. Every tax levied on 
an article, foreign or domestic, is ultimately paid by the last 
purchaser. Imposts are collected in a manner less harassing 
than excise or internal taxes. This constitutes the sole 
ground of preference for that mode of raising a revenue, and 
m consequence of the government's obtaining their taxes from 
the importer before the merchandize has undergone the va- 
rious exchanges necessary to bring it into general use, the 
profits by the different dealers are successively estimated 
upon the value of the articles increased by the duties. Thus 
every suit of clothes costs considerably more by reason of 

* First Report, Dec. 14, 1824.. 
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the goyernment tax being levied on the piece of cloth in the 
hands of the importer, than if it was paid by the person who 
procared it for his own use from the tailor. The cre- 
dit at the custom-house counteracts 'this evil to a certain ex- 
tent ; and ordinarily before the bonds, which are in general 
payable at periods varying from three to twelve months, be- 
come due, the importer has transferred his goods to subordi- 
nate dealers, and never having advanced his own capital to 
government, he is not obliged to charge a orq/?^ on the amount 
of the duties to place his profits on a level with those of other 
capitalists. Indeed, the universal adoption of cash payments 
would operate much against the principles of the exclusive 
system. They who aigue against the introduction of foreign 
capital, should remember that now, when money will scarcely 
command three per cent, in Europe, and interest must always, 
for a variety of reasons, be lower there than with us, those 
who can conveniently make advances of the duties, are the 
British capitalists, and not the American merchants. 

In the entry of goods, our system makes no discrimi- 
nation between those which are intended for immediate 
consumption and those which are to be re-exported. In Eng- 
land, duties are paid in cash on the entry of the merchan- 
dize for home consumption, but the effect of this regulation 
is there obviated by the large capital of the traders and by 
the warehousitfg system^ ^* a system," in the language of the 
learned and experienced statranan who presides over our de- 
partment of foreign affairs, <^ to which may be justly attributed 
the vast extension of the British conunerce ; it allowing a peri- 
od of from two to five years, in some cases, for the payment of 
duties, and by reserving constantly in dep&t an immense stock of 
merchandize, preventing violent fluctuations of prices^ and en- 
abling its merchants to avail themselves of every fkvorable 
opening for exportation to any part of the world.''* This re- 
mark was made with reference to ihtwareh&using system^ when, 
comparatively speaking, it was confined to a few enumerated 
articles. The nrst section of 4 Geo. IV. c. 24 declares that 
" it is expedient for the general encouragement and increase 
of commerce that all goods and merchandize whatsoever, 
should be allowed to be imported into any pari of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and secured in ware- 
houses and otherwise, under regulations to be made for that 
purpose ; notwithstanding any prohibition or restriction now 
jn force upon the importation of any such goods ; and that 

? Digest of the Commercial Regalations, p. 210. 
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certain goods and oaercbaiidizes shoald be allowed to be taken 
out of such warehouses either for the purposes of exportation^ 
free of any duty whatever, or (on the payment of the duties) 
for home consumption, at the option of the proprietors/'* 

Notwithstanding the general terms above used, there are 
several articles not subject to the new regulations. The ex- 
ceptions are, however, not of sufficient consequence to effect 
the general principles of the act. The new law went into ope* 
ration July 5, 1833. Ample provision is made for the selec* 
tion of ports and warehouses, under the direction of the com- 
missioners of the treasury, <^ where goods of anydescriptiony 
or of any particular description, may be lodged and secured 
without payment of duties.'' In the United States there ia 
a special regulation as to teas, by which they may be entered 
to be placed in store for two years, and the payment (tfdutiea 
deferred for that period, but in no instance have we pro- 
Tisions resemblii^ the warehousing system* Our lawsper* 
mit drawbacks on exportation, and they also form ait distinct 
branch of the English commercial regulations ; but where they 
apply with us a portion of the duty, is always retained* 

Now, it is precisely a transit duty that tends to defeat the 
objects proposed to be effected by tbe warehousing system. 
We cannot better express our ideas on this point, than by quo- 
tiiig from a work to which we, in our last number, had occa- 
sion to refer. 

<' As illttstrstiTe of thif pfincii^, we n9^ neotion tiiat ibve^ finanv 
wsn fiiraierlj allowed to be freely warefaoyted in this ooentiy ; bat in 
compliance with tbe soUcitationi of the'maiiafacstiiren, tbey were loaded 
in 1810, with a transit duty of 15 per cent Their importation was thna 
entirely stopped ; and tbe foreig^ners, who had prenoiuly been in the habit 
of shipping German linens from our poits, beeanse tbey ooidd |^ tbeir 
ewgoes conveniently completed with an assortment of onr own goi^ wen 
in fX)nse<}venoe obliged to resort to Amsterdam and Hjunburf , and com- 
plete theur cargoes with the goods of the continent ; so that by this injudi- 
cious proceeding, we not only lost the advantages of the sntripdt^ but had 
Ibe narkst for oar own produce considerably narrowed.*^ 

The recent events in the southern part of our continent, will 
probably produce a most sensible effect upon onr future com- 
merce. In supplying the states formerly under the dominion 
of Spain, ample employment will be given to the enterprize 
and capital of our countrymen. Mexico is very deficient in 
harbors, on the Atlantic coast, and the want of commercial 
knowlege and capital will, without doubt, give to the merchants 
of the United States great advantages over those of all the new 
republics. Many articles of our own manufacture are already 

"** Digest of tbe Commercial Regulations, p. 272. f^^ Rev.!Sfo76.p.491. 
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10 great request among them, and by affording every facUitj ta 
the introduction of merchandize for exportation ** free of anj 
duty whatever,^' our country would soon become the great 
entrepSt of America, and obtain those advantages, whichf 
if we disr^ard our best interests, will be procured for Great 
Britain. Let the manuiacturers look to th^ efiect of the Span- 
ish American demand on the price of their commodities, and 
let them bear in mind that the possession of an abundant sup- 
ply of foreign goods facilitates the disposal of our own domes- 
tic fabrics. 

In our notice of the documents from ttie other departments, 
it gave us much pleasure to trace the principles of free trade 
adopted by our government since its establishment, and we 
referred with satisfaction to that part of the President's Mes- 
sage which alluded to the disposition of other countries to place 
our commerce with them upon a footing of perfect reciprocity* 
This the Secretary of the Treasury seems disposed to counter- 
act by a measure which must provoke the hostility of nationa 
with whom we have treaties of commerce, lead to ^^ embarrait' 
ing commerce tmder piles of regulating lawsj duties andprokHi* 
tians,'*^ while it would be in principle at variance with the 
true doctrines of national wealth, and in practice entirely iun 
operative. 

** Bat whatever motiTes,* says the Secretai^, " there maj be for allowiBlf 
a credit ftnr the duties to oar owd citizeDs, no suiBcieot reason is perceived 
finr cootinuiiig it to foreigQers, who are not domiciliated into the repablic 
A discrimioatioo* in this respect, betireea the citizens of the United States 
and others, wojUd tend to confine the commerce of the nation to its owtk 
citisens, and would aid in restraining the practice of shipping merchandise 
to this countiy, upon consignment, for foreign account, which has hitherto 
bsea jfband to iaterfero with the interests of oar own regular merqbants.^ 

We would ask how does this proposition accord with the 
spirit of our existing conventions, with foreign nations ? If it 
would not contravene their letter, it would at least induce m 
repeal of all laws passed in the spirit of amity by which par- 
ticular favors have oeen accorded to the citiKens of the United 
States* In the case of the Trinity House Dues, American are 
the only foreign vessek besides those of Portugal, which are 
placed on an equality with British^hips,t and ^^by 59 Geo. 3. 
c. 54. sec* 3. ail goods and eflfects imported in vessels of the 
United States, duly owned and navigated into Great Britain, 
are exempted from the auction duty at their first sale on ac- 
count of the original importer, if within twelve months from 

'^ Report of Dec. 14, 1S24. 
t Dtgeet, kc. p. 233. 
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the time of importation.''* In one of the new states of South 
America, the remains of the old Spanish prejudices, which ex- 
cluded from the colonial trade the subjects of other nations, 
led to the adoption of a rule that goods should be consigned 
to citizens of the country* The foreign merchants resident in 
that republic soon gave their correspondents to understand that 
all requisite arrangements had been made, and that by means 
of the names of Colombians, their business would be transacted 
without interruption. When perusing the able articles which 
appeared about a year since in ^^ El Colombiano,'' we little 
thought that we should so soon be obliged to apply their reason- 
ing to our own coantry. The new republic listened to common 
sense, and the obnoxious regulation no longer forms a part of its 
code. 

It can hardly be necessary to prove that the use of capital 
creates wealth, aid that consequently the more foreign means 
of carrying on business we possess, the more rapidly will our 
condition improve. Suppose the capital in this country to be 
merely adequate to our present industiy, it is obvious that no- 
thing can be appropriated to new pursuits, except the surplus 
revenue which may remain after supplying the present branch- 
es of industry. The accumulation from these sources would 
probably allow something to be annually applied to new expe- 
riments, but it is perfectly clear that our improvements would 
be greatly circumscribed in comparison with what would take 

{►lace if there was a supply of capital from abroad. To il- 
Qstrate this position, we may take the case of a state in the 
interior of the union, which should resolve to confine its im- 
provements to its own resources, and interdict, by discrimi- 
nating regulations, the application of the, capital of non-resi- 
dents to its agricultural or manufacturing mdustry. What 
would all enfightened men say of such a policy, which is the 
same in principle as the Secretary of the Treasury's proposi- 
tion ? The right to hold land was interdicted to aliens by 
the common la\i^. The rule was the result of feudal policy \ 
but though this property has ever been peculiarly favored 
in this country and in England, yet the provisions in relation 
to foreigners have been in a great degree, and wisely, defeat- 
ed by the special acts passed at every session of the legisla- 
ture. The sole reason assigned for them, was that the state 
would be benefitted by the introduction of the capital invest- 
ed here by the privileged aliens. 
If the proposed regulation should in any case be operative, 

* Digpest, &8. p. 22S. 
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the American commisBimi merchant, not the foreign trnder^ 
would be the sufierer. Oar commision merchants must either 
abandon their employment, become importers, for which pur- 

Ese capital must be withdrawn from sources more profitable 
th to the country and to the individuals, or to place their 
correspondents on a footing with rival importers '^ domiciliated 
into the republic," they must deduct from their commissions 
the discriminating duty. The withdrawing of credits would 
amount to a duty of one per cent., but as it is calculated on 
the invoice price and the commission charged on the pro- 
ceeds of the sale, the loss to the commission merchant 
would not much exceed the half of one per cent., a sum 
which, if borne by the foreign merchant, would be too 
inconsiderable to afiect importations, but which would 
be seriously felt by the American consignee. It has been 
said that the rate of duties paid on importations on fo- 
reign account, were less than those which are received from 
our own merchants. It has been supposed that the British 
manufacturer invoices his goods at the price which they cost 
him, while the American importer adds to the amount of the 
invoice the manufacturer's profits* This remark can of course 
only apply to ad valorem duties, the specific duties not being 
affected by the invoice charges. Though had the fact been 
as stated, it would not have been material, on our principle; 
yet it may be proper to observe that the law has enec- 
tually provided that the invoice shall be according to the mar- 
ket prices. 

By act of April 20th, 1818, sec. 5. ^^in addition to the oath 
now required by law, to be taken by any owner, consignee^ 
agent or importer, on the entry of any goods, wares or mer- 
chandize, imported into the united States, such owner, &c. 
shall, on the entry of any goods, wares or merchandize, 
imported, and subject to an ad valorem duty, declare on oath, 
that the invoice produced by him exhibits the true value of 
such goods, wares or mercnandize, in their actual state of 
manufacture, at the place from which the same were import- 
ed." And by the 8tb section of the above act, no goods, &c. 
can be admitted to entry on behalf of a person residing out 
of the United States, unless the invoice is verified, as required 
by the 5th section, before an American consul ; and ^' such 
owner or owners shall farther declare on oath, whether he or 
they are the manufacturers, in whole or in part of such goods, 
wares or merchandize, or are concerned directly or indirectly, 
in the profits of any art or trade, by which they have been 
brought to their present state of manufacture ; and if so, he 
or they shall farther swear, that the prices charged in the 
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aiweuMl invoice, are tfie cqrreiit y^Smt ef the tMne, at die 
|dace of mttnufrctiiie, and nch as 1m or tbey thould have re« 
eeivad, if the same bad been then told in the usoal coone of 
trade.^' The Mi section provides for the appoiDtnent ef 
anitabie -persons at the principal ports, to ^^eiamine such 
goods, wares and merchandiae, as the cdlector may direct^ 
and tralj to report, to the best of their knowledge and bdief, 
the true vakie hereof when purchased, at the place or places 
from whence the same were imported." 

The method, of carrjine into effect the proposed r^nlation 
is hardly lesi objectionable than Ae measnre itself. The Se» 
cretary in his second jit^Ay comramication, kA Dec* 14, 18t4| 
lobserres, 

** I hare aho the honor to Bubmit, that importatioos made bj aliens, or 
«B foreign account, may be distinc^ished from those made by citisess df 
the United Slates, bj requiring' o? the penoas bj whom the same are e»> 
Sered at the oaston-hoiifey lo statSb on oath, ee which aocoyat the ia^por- 
Ip4**i is made*** 

The immoral tendency of reqairing oaths on trivial oc* 
tasions, was well examined in a report to the AsaemUy 
taf this state, ia 18S], by a learned gentloinan recen^ 
elected to Congress, from this city, and who was then a 
member of our legidatore. By the law proposed by bias, 
oaths were dispensed with from thirty or forty thousand 
persons, who were formerly compelled, erery year, to 
go through the form of swearing. As the rcFenue laws 
now stand, the government not content with a dose scm^ 
day by the custom-bouse officers, and an appraisement by an 
aathority specially established for that parpose, reqaire a mat- 
tiplicity of oaths ; and eveiyone wiio is at all acqoainted with 
the details of our revenue system, omst be convinced of its 
tendency tOKiinrintsh that awe which an appeal to Heaven 
ought always to excite. Custom-house oattis have in all comi- 
tries been treated with great levity, and administered in a way 
little calculated to induce those who take them to appreciate 
the guilt of false swearjng. How easy would it be for an 
American citizen, not particularly conscientious, by the trans- 
fer ci the legal tMe, by means of a supposed or real lien on 
the property, to satisfy himself that he was the owner and not 
(he consignee ? The discriminating system would thus, like 
most regulations of trade, benefit tl^ unprincipled at the ex- 
pense of honest men. 

It appears from one of the statements annexed to the trsa- 
amy report,* that the importation of articles paying ad ra/o- 

* Report, dec. p. 9d^6. 
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rem and specific duties iDto eight of the principal ports of the 
United States during the third quarter of 1834, was less in value 
)>y $^1^91^6 than during the corresponding quarter of ]823« 
By reason of the new tariff, however, the nation paid, in three 
months, at the ports referred to, }409,980 additional taxes 
while the articles from abroad, which contribute to the com- 
forts and necessaries of life, were diminished by an amount 
exceeding eight hundred thousand dollars. Were these exac- 
tions made to enable the government to support the dignity of 
the nation by defending its rights against foreign aggression, they 
ought to be submitted to without murmuring ; but we are little 
acquainted with the principles of equal rightson which our in- 
stitutions are based, if the spirit of the constitution authorizes 
the enriching of manufacturers at the expense of all other 
classes of the people. As the wealth of the nation is the ag- 
gregate of that of individuals, any few additional dollar^ 
brought into the public treasury can be of no avail in the con- 
sideration. Indeed, money is seldom as productively employed 
by governments as by individuals. 

Various estimates are made of the portion of the public 
debt, which may be annually redeemed, so that the whole loan 
may be repaid in 1825.* We have doubts whether there is 
occasion to felicitate the nation on this apparently favorable 
state of our financial concerns, considering that the increase 
of revenue has been the result of additional taxation.! When 
money is borrowed and consumed in the support of armies or 
in the other expenditures incident to war, it is absolutely lost 
to the nation. It is not intended to say that cases do not arise 
in which a nation must make a sacrifice of a portion of its 
wealth to support the rights essential to its sovereignty, and it 
sometimes happens that this is even required by the true princi- 
ples of political economy. Should, for example, a million of 
our property be illegally captured every year, an annual ex- 
penditure of half a million in such warlike measures as 
would prevent future depredations, would be productive of a 
clear saving of national wealth. But generally the capital 
disposed of in war is not reproductively employed, and 
does not remain either with the government or among in- 
dividuals so as to contribute to the aggregate of the riches 
of the country. To repay the money borrowed, it is neces- 

* Report kc, p. 13. 

f Our readers will recollect that duties on merchandize are iaxti to all 
-ftiteDtsaiid purposes. 

Fol. 11. JVb. X. 40 
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sftry to take from the subjects of the nation, and from its rtpro' 
dncHve capitali an amount eqaal to what has been expended in 
the vast majority of cases unpradudiveiy, to use the langaage 
of political economy. The payment of a debt cannot, there- 
fore, make a nation richer ; and as loans are frequently con* 
tracted abroad, or, at least, a large amount of the stock lieM 
by foreigners, by the redemption of the national debt, the 
capital employed in branches of industry is greatly diminished* 
By the payment of the existing public loan of the United 
States, nearly twenty four milUons of dollars would be taken 
from our efficient capital,* unless the facilities of reinvestment 
should induce the foreign stockholders to place their money in 
our local stocks. An ignorance of our moneyed institutiont 
would probably prevent this being done to any extent. The 

Eublic debt of the union has a definite value ^ on 'change' in 
■ondon and Paris, and an interest even a half per cent, great- 
er than can be procured by investments in English or French 
funds would induce purchasers. Not so with r^ard to 
other American securities. The foreign capitalists may be in- 
dividually satisfied of their sufficiency, though in this respect 
they must, in general, yield to government stocks ; but as they 
want the faculty of being at any moment converted into cash, 
and of always commanding a value in the market, they lose, 
in the view of the speculator, no small portion of their value. 
We would certainly not wish to be the advocates of the 
creation of a national debt, but its principal evil — the unpro- 
ductive consumption of wealth, has already taken place in re- 
lation to the existing public stocks. In a political point of 
view, the repayment of the loan is to be regretted as weaken- 
ing the the chains which bind together the members of the con- 
federacy. The proprietors of the government stock residing 
in difierent sections of the union are attached to the existing 
order of things by considerations of individual interest, the most 
powerful motives that can govern the actions of men. That 



* Of the amount of tbe pablic debt of the United States due on the Ist 
of October 1824, there was held 

By the British, {18,515,764,50 

By tbe Dutch, 3,382,366,46 

By all other foreigxierB, 2,072,241,97 

Amount held by foreignen^ {23,970*372,93 

Tbe amount of stock held by domestic credit is 66,695,240,90 

{90,665,613,83 
JVb<. Joumai, 
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patfiotisBi sometiines requires aid from such soarces^ the his- 
tory of every country will demouBtrate- 

The most singular part of tbe Treasury report is that which 
relates to tbe last loan oegociated with the Bank of the United 
States. Not to be charged with misrepresentation, we give tbe 
Secretary's own words* 

** Althongfa the iiidi?idaal offers are, apparently, more favorable than that 
of tbe bank, yel, takings into consideration that the goFernment is tbe pro- 
prietor of ooe-fifth of the capital of the bank, and that a portion of the means 
of tbe bank, equal to the amount of the loan, would otherwise have been 
unemployed ; the offer of the bank at par, was decidedly the most advan* 
tageoos to the gorernmeot ; being equal to an indiridual offer of 4 3-4 per 
cent, premium."* 

We trust that we showed sufficiently, when speaking of '^/?e- 
strictions on Banking^^^ that a bank has not the power of in- 
creasing its issues beyond its means of redemption* It is not 
easier, therefore, for such an institution, than lor an individual 
possessing the same capital and furnished with tbe same depo* 
sitsj to lend a given sum of money. The Secretary's reason- 
ing must proceed on the supposition that when capitalists and 
moneyed associations throughout the union were obtaining 
from five to seven per cent, for their loans, the Bank of the 
United States was so badly managed, that one-seventh part of 
its whole capital would have been absolutely unproductive if 
it had not been borrowed by government. If, indeed, the bank 
could have obtained for its money one ,per cent, per annum 
from other sources, the statement in the report is incorrect. 
But even if money was so little in demand that no one could be 
found to take it of the bank at one per cent., would not that fact 
alone have brought down the market price so that the govern- 
ment might have borrowed at a rate considerably less than that 
actually offered by individuals or given by the bank ? Had the 
foregoing extravagant suppositions been correct, would it have 
aflfected the government's interest in the bank, if the offers of 
that institution had been refused, and the money procured 
from individuals? A demand in the market would have taken 
place equal to tbe void caused by the loan to government, and 
the bank would have been able to supply the deficiency at the 
rate at which those who lent to the United States previously 
furnished their borrowers. — Without pursuing this subject far- 
ther, we would ask what will be the etfect of the Treasury de- 
cision on the biddings of capitalists for future loans ? 

In our view of the great national questions which we have 
considered, we have endeavored to take as our land marks^ 

* Report, &c. p. 14. 
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those immatable principles, which, like the discoveries of 
* Galileo, maj be proscribed, but cannot be refuted* We are 
aware thaf it has been fashionable for those who esteem it too 
much trouble to think for themselves, and wh» are willing 
to trust implicitly in the artificial theories of their forefathers, 
to stigmatise the science of political economy as a collection 
of ^^ new-fangled notions.^^ Nothing, however, can better illus- 
trate who is right in the view of untutored common sense, than 
an anecdote related in the journal of a voyage made by a Bri- 
tish officer to the coast of Spajiish America, since the indepen- 
dence of the new states has beed established. On enquiring of a 
mountaineer of Mexico, bis sentiments as to the recent politi- 
cal events in his country, CaptsoiTHall received this^ answer : 
— ^^ My opinion of the free trade rests on this ; formeriy 1 
paid nine dollars for the piece of cloth of which this shirt is 



made; I now pay two;— that forms-my opinion of the free trade 



»9 



THE poet's soliloquy* 

Mt tbonj^hts are not like those of other men, 
I feel not as they feel ; 
But bow, or why, or when 
The power creative moulded me to be 

Such as I am, and most be still, 
I know not ; but whatever perchance I see 
Or hear, wakes thoug^hts to reason unallied^ 

Id union strange by fancy tied, 
Or wild caprice, the only law to me. 

Bat this I know, that nothing mean or base, 
Or cruel or unkind. 
Can find a momenta place 
In ray unfettered thoughts, wherever they go; 

Nor will i bend the knee or mind 
To Tulgar wit or vulgar greatness, though. 
Like the armed fowl, in gorgeous plumes arrayed^. 

Before their fellows they parade; 
I leave them, on their barn-yard heap to crow. 

For I was called of nobler things to teU ; 
New worlds I can create. 
And in them I can dwell ; 
Worlds, that shall live and bloom, when I am dead, 

Beyond the power of time or fate : 
There others^ spirits shall go, fancy-led. 
There hold communion with each breathing thoughty 

And hail tlie genius of the spot, 
When earth's cold clods lie heavy on my hea4* 
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Mine is the fire fhe subtle Titan itole,— 

That in the forms I choose "^ 

Can wake a Hying sonl, - ^ 

And bid them figate on the pictured page ; 

And with their strifes, their wrongs, their woes. 
The yonng, the old, the unthinking and the sage, 
Bound in deep trance of sympathy shall melt, 

Shall weep for sorrows never felt, 
And still the tale shall lire^ from age to age. 

I can evoke the dead of centuries past. 
For whom Fame^ trump in vain 
Once rang its deafening blast ; 
Can bid their navie^hide the chafing seas, 

Marshal their armies o*er again. 
Muster their sooai^ns as the muse may please ; 
.* The King of MSn, M's warriors and his host 
Had in tEeVerclouded past been lost, 
Without the strain of old Masonides. 

I can make holy ground ; and pilgrims there, 
Shalf after ages long, 
With rererent feet repair. 
And sacred relics find in every stoned 

Winged words live in immortal song ; ' 

Sceptil9e mav crumble, empires be overthrown. 
Yea, those who tread their dust beneath their feet. 

Their fathers* language may forget. 
But in my strain their speech shall still be known. 

My £une, like fire that in the noon-day beam 
A sickly lustre shows. 
On earth bums pale and dim : 
And the dark grave may hide sometimes its light, 

Like Rosicrucian lamp that glows 
In charmed cavern ; but emerging bright. 
In its full time, thenceforward it shall £ine, 

In the clear cope, with beams divine. 
Through the long future's undiscovered night. A. M. Z. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 

JbmalM <^ the Lyceum nf Jfaiural Hiatory of J^ew-Tork. Vol, L Pari L 
8vo. Wilder k CampbeU. New-Tork. 1826. 

Napolboic, in a fit of spleen, once called the English a nation of shop- 
keepers, and we believe this annoyed them quite as much as his victories. 
Some of their writers very foolishly wincc^l under this epithet, and at* 
tempted to show that '* the free and haughty Briton^ could not, by any 
possibility, have the humble condescension of a shop-keeper, and that it 
was exceedingly ridiculous to associate the idea of *' the worlds last 
hope," with t^B traffick in rum, molasses and tobacco* A better class, 
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bovFever, boldly maintained that trade in itself was not degrading'; that 
its exercise gave scope to the highest powers of the mind ; and as a proof 
that it occasioned no narrow views or parsimonious habits, they demon- 
strated clearly, that all, or nearly all the charitable and literary institu- 
tions in Europe, were originally founded by merchants, and were sup- 
ported by them down to tl^ present day. This dispute was, however, an 
idle one. Men naturally take their standing in society, in the exact pro- 
portion to their usefulness, or their importance to the common weaL 
Thus at Rome the priest is pre-eminent, at Paris the soldier, at London 
the roerohant, at Gottingen the learned man, and at Washington, per- 
adrentnre, the politician. In this country we are unoonsciously imitating 
the slang of the lowest Grub-street scribe, when we attempt to ridicule the 
honorable standing of the merchant He may not, it is true, be profbnnd- 
ly acquainted with " longs and shorts^ of prosody, but he understands them 
thoroughly when applied to the staple of the country. He may be igno- 
rant of the value of the Greek article ; but, what is far better, he compre- 
hends the value of every article of commerce* He may even affect to 
smile at the niceties of book learning, but he takes care that bis own 
books will bear the most rigid inspection. He cultivates the society of 
" good^ men ; and surely no one regrets more sincerely ihefaUingt of his 
neighbors. 

We have been insensibly led into these remarks by the perusal of the 
volume before us. It comes from a society which has silently risen up 
among us ; and the first notice we have of its existence, is the appearance 
of this unpretending volume. Composed, as we believe the society chief- 
ly is, of young merchants, it is not only highly creditable that they have de- 
voted their leisure hours to the study of the JNatural Sciences, but that they 
should have exhibited (as this volume testifies) a proficiency that will bear 
an honorable comparison with the labors of the learned of Europe. 
Among the contributors, we perceive few of those titled gentlemen who, 
from immemorial usage, are considered essential to the well being of a 
scientific society ; and few indeed of those ** doctores sed non docti," who 
so often figure before the public with all the consequence derived from 
the addition of a few cabalistic letters to tbeif names. It strikes us, in- 
deed, as exceedingly curious, that the members of a liberal profession* 
wboee reputation for learning has arisen from their labors in these 
sciences, should in this country bestow so little of their attention to the 
cultivation of Natural History. *^ On such researches and such studies,^ 
observes the justly celebrated Lawrence, " ou a foundation no less exten- 
sitre than the whole empire of living nature, the science of medicine 
must be established, if indeed if be destined to occupy the rank of a sci- 
ence ; if, in short, it shall be permanently raised alcove the early state of 
an empirical and blind belief in the virtues of herbs, drugs and plasters, 
or above its more modern, but equally deplorable condition of servile 
submission to tlie dogmas of schools and sects, or subjection to doctrines, 
parties, or authorities.^ From this quarter we must expect the future im- 
provement of the profession,— not from the addition of new medicines ton 
catalogue already too long — not from fresh accessions to that mass of cli^ 
nical observations which lie unread on the shelves of our medical libraries. 
An acquaintance with these subjects is necessary to the rational improve* 
ment of tlie science of medicine, but by no means so to the mere routine 
ni practice, and ihe very successful prosecution of the trade. But we are 
wandering from the subject. It is perhaps natural to express surprise at 
fiiidmg merchants more learned than the members of a learned profes- 
sion. 
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Natural History promises to become, ere looff, a f^rrorite Hndj in Aroe« 
rioa ; and the CDCouragement afforded to the Boston Journal of Science, 
to the New^Haven Journal, to the Journal of the Academy of Sciences of 
Philadelphia, strengthens this opinion. Independent of the charms which 
it holds out as a pleasing^ relaxation from the graver duties of life, its study 
may be urged on higher grounds : through it, we become acquainted with 
the laws and operations of nature, the great rariety and beauty of her 
forms ; and the classification of these numerous objects forms a most excel- 
lent exercise and discipline of the mind. We say notiiing of the actual 
benefit the country deriFOs from all researches into its botanical and mine- 
ralogical treasures, as these must be obrious to tlie most unlearned of our 
readers. 

In a short and modest adrertisement prefixed to this volume, the follow- 
ing are stated to be the reasons which led to its publication. 

** The object of the Lyceum in publishing its annals, is to record neir 
and valuable facts in Natural History ; and to advance the poblic good by 
the diffusion of useful knowledge. The importance of this science is, at 
present, every where acknowledged ; and the attention bestowed on it in 
our own country, has already been amply repaid. A great variety of new, 
useful and elegant productions have been discovered ; and important facts 
connected with the agricultural, commercial and manufacturing interests, 
have been elucidated. In our attempts to bring to light the hidden riches 
•f our country, we solicit the assistance of the public ; we ask no emolu- 
ment, we expect no gain ; we cherish the hope that our exertions will be 
encouraged, that we shall be enabled to proceed in the odurse wbioh we 
have now commenced." 

The contents of the volume are obviously of a multifarious nature, and 
are illustrated by thirteen plates highly creditable to the art of engraving* 
in this city. 

But we wish our readers themselves to become acquainted with the 
book ; our own pages are too limited to make extracts. To those who 
feel an honest pride in the literary and scientific character of the city, we 
hope that enough has been said to secure their patronage. To the mem- 
bers of the Lyceum, we tender our warmest wishes that they may continue 
to display the same industry and zeal in the study of these noble and enno- 
bling sciences, and earn the high reputation of '* accurate observers of na- 
ture." May they be encouraged to proceed in their career of usefulness 
by the reflection that their pursuits are intimately connected with the best 
interests of their country ! 



1. Lecturet on the Eletne^ of Botany. Part L By Anthony Tod Them 

son, F. L. 8. 8vo. 

2. Elementt of Pkytiologicai and Syatemalic Botany. By T. B. 8troud» 

8vo. London. 1824. 

To the mere observer, who regards only the beauty and fragrance of 
nature, who finds in these alone sufficient sources of enjoyment, and who 
cares not to inquire into the exquisite organization by which Providence 
has chosen te produce the wonders he admires, the physiology of botany 
will always appear an unnecessary and uninviting branch of study. Be- 
galed with the odors of fruits and flowers, or pleased with the richness of 
natural colore, he is satisfied with the grateful sensations which these qua- 
lities afford to his senses, and the pleasures which their skilful arrange- 
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ment impwrtB to bk taste. Indeed, a gn<'eftt part of the world fo bo fartber 
than tbis» aod stop abort in the pursoits coonected with natoral bistorfp 
when their general effect only is perceived. They suppoae it mmeoessa- 
17, if not presnmptuoas, to proceed beyond the limits of oar seiMea ; and 
from them proceed the ridicule and opposition which have so mudoi r»- 
tarded the prog^ss of the natural sciences. 

On the other hand, however, botany has had its enthusiastic admimrs^ 
and gfenerally captivates, even on the slightest acquaintance. The dan* 
gers of unknown seas have been incurred, the inhospitality of distant 
shores, and the cruelty of ferocious savages have been bvared, to make 
new acquisitions in her cause. Indeed, the biography of most botanists is 
bat a repetition of misfortune, and a narrative of continnal exposure to 
poverty, disease, disaster and death. We shonld therefore regard, with 
especial favor, a science for which so much has already been done, but 
for which there remains so mucb to do ; and if any of us shoold not imme- 
diately perceive the tendency or utility of preliminai^ pursuits, we should 
remember that it is only by a laborious collection and compilation of facts, 
that the foundation is laid upon which the sublime truths of nataral phi- 
losophy repose. 

Botany is ordinarily divided into the three following branches : 

1. The description and arrangement of plants. 

S. The anatomy and physiology of plants. 

3. Their agricultural, economical, and we may add, their medidnal oses. 

This arrangement has been found the most convenient, and is, therefore, 
for practical purposes, decidedly the best. The system at present observ- 
ed in the description and arrangement of plants, is synthetic in its method, 
for it proceeds from general principles to their widely spread results; and 
in a concise and comprehensive classification it embraces the whole of 
the vegetable world. The artificial arrangement has happily superseded 
the necessity of a tedious and analytical process of investigation. Yet 
this method must necessarily have been adopted in the infancy of the 
science. Man, in bis uncivilized state of being, goaded by hunger, eats 
the natural food which surrounds his habitation. Chilled by the incle- 
mency of the weather, be converts to his use the skins o( animals, or 
unites the leaves of plants by their fibres into temporary covering. Over- 
taken by disease) be seeks restoratives among the spontaneous produc- 
tions of the earth, and learns from experience their peculiar properties 
and uses. The child of nature relieved from want, then tears them in 
pieces to find their bidden qualities, and wonders at the singularity of 
their interior structure. In new searches after food and medicine, he 
.classes insensibly, what is nourishing and what injurious, what is beautiful 
and what deformed , aod learns gradually to distinguish, by similarity of 
external appearance, the different families of plants. 

But art beginning where nature left off, retraces her steps at ease 
through all her modifications. First she seeks and examines the indivi- 
duals, embracing all their numerous varieties ; next collects them into 
groupes; then investigates their internal structure and cause of life ; exa- 
mines their hidden springs of action, and stops at last where the child of 
nature commenced, in applying them to the necessities and comforts of 
life. 

The collection and classification of plants have as yet occupied the prin- 
cipal attention of botanists. Ray, Townefort and Linnsius have succes- 
sively been engaged in this pursuit, and their chief care was so to arrange 
tliem, naturally and artificially, that order should be maintained, in their 
respective ranks, and that that each individual should be known by the 
definite characteristics. In short it was a system, which tiiey aimed at, 
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Bot the iDtimftte Imowledgo of what tbey were systematiziiic^. Tt would at 
this time be lueless and irrelevant to diwius the peculiarities of the differ- 
ent systems of these distinguished men, as their works can be easily re- 
ferred to, and are within the reach of every one. The system of the Swe- 
dish naturalist has been generally adopted ; and even in France, where all 
the passion of originality and lore of invention which distinguishes that 
nation, have been exercised in the formation of a natural arrangement, it 
has now very recently been acknowledged, that iheir methods are only 
productive of confusion and disorder. 

While, therefore, the industrious collector has every facility in the classi* 
fication of his plants, and while we must, with unfeigned pleasure, admire 
his zeal, his perseverance and his success, we fear that there is too general 
a disposition to stop at the confines of the vegetable kingdom, without at- 
tempting to pass its boundaries, penetrate into its interior, and explore the 
wonders of that almost undiscovered region. 

The second head of the arrangement before mentioned will therefore* 
tor the present, receive our more particular attention. According to Mr. 
Thompson, the recent historian of the Royal Society, and the author of one 
of the works before us, most if not all the discoveries by which the physiolo- 
fj of botany has been advanced, have been made since the year 1 800 ; and 
indeed, the silence of the elder botanists corroborates, if it does not establish, 
the assertion. Grew, Hale and Malpighi, scarcely advanced the gene- 
ral principles of the science. The phyuology of plants implies the know- 
ledge of tiieir nature, their habits, their health, and their anatomy. To 
make this apparent and fialpable, it has been common to compare plant! 
with animals, as far as their functions are similar, and if the comparison will 
hold between them, their physiology is not more amusing than important 
to the botanist. 

Thus the bark of plants is like the skin of animals ; it clothes and de- 
fends them, discharges moisture, and absorbs it The medullary substance 
of pith, like that in tlie human body, may peiform the offices of exhalation 
and absorption, and may be a part of a nervous system of plants. The 
wood of plants in] their trunk and branches, gives, like bones, figure, sta- 
bility and permanence. The sap ii the vital fluid, the blood of plants. 
They have also proper juices, which are their necessary diluents and sol* 
Tents, varying in strength with the constitutional habits of the individual. 
The pores of the wood and bark, so apparent when subjected to a magni- 
fyipg {lower, are of different sizes and formation, each having respective 
duties in facilitating the passage of the fluids, conveying the nutriment of 
the earth, and assisting the rise of the sap to the remotest branches of the 
the plant. These are the reins and arteriesof the tree ; and without these 
both fruit and flowers would die upon " the parent stem." The leaves are 
compared to the lungs of animals ;^they expectorate, imbibe moisture, and 
decompose air. 

Thus far the comparison is pretty obvions, and the general resemblance 
is readily acknowledged ; but a wide field of inquiry is here offered to in- 
Testigation. The ofk«s of the constituent parts alr^y named are scarce* 
ly uiKlerstood, and their action is still a secret which is almost entirely 
unknown. 

We shall now briefly mention the diffisrent topics for consideration, which 
fall within the limits of the physiology of botany, and state what yet remain! 
to be done with regard to them. 

I. The propagtUion of planii is one of the first importance. This is 
effected by buds, seeds, bulbs, and cuttings, which are variant with the 
aaturei climate and locality of plants. Itha! al!0 been found that by the 
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intercbange of flie pdten of plamfs, raiieties may be» wad mObulHj bsfv 
t)Mo produced in fniitB and flowers. 

The former well'-knoirD methods are familiar to gtadoerB and aurserf 
men ; and some of the finest of the stooe-fnrits hare beenfobtainei Ijy expe- 
riments dependent on this branch of the physiology of botany. This ia» 
then, truly important, and the reward which it promises is fully adequate to 
the labor required for the research. The wbcde world is interested in the 
result. 

II. The culture ofPlahig, — ^This must depend upon a biowledge of thetr 
habits, their structure, and their modes of action. 

Among the desiderata necessary to acquire this knowledge, is an ac- 
quaintance with physiological botany i as far as it respects, 1. The office of 
leaves. 2. The flowing of the sap. 3. The food of plants. 4. The decay 
of plants. Mr. Thos. Knight, an able and indefatigable physiologist, has 
demonstrated, that the office of leares, is to decompose the sap, and the 
result is by them sent back to the bark, and there deposited, givmg it the 
character of gummy, resinous, astringent, ftc. If we add to this ingeni- 
ous theoiy, the well-known power of leares to absorb carbonic acid 
gas and emit pure oxygen, the subject must be acknowledged to abound 
with interest. The purity of the atmosphere, the advantages of trees and 
shrubberies in cities, the clearing away of forests, have all an intimate con- 
nection with the subject. Priestley, Henty, and Saussure, jvn., ha^e in- 
dulged in some interesting speculations with regard to this subject ; but 
much remains to be learned, and many inrestigations must be made, be* 
fore any one certainty shall be established. 

2d. The cause ot(heJlomnff of the mp is still a mystety. Grew accounts 
ibr it by its levUy; but what particular levity exists in this fluid, which is 
unusually consistent, and by what law would its specific grarity be over- 
come f Malpighi supposed it was owing to the dilation of the air vessels ; 
but why should not the flow of the sap be lateral as vvell as perpendicular, 
if it be owing to the air vessels, which exist in every part of the wood ? Ca- 
pillary attraction hks been also mentioned as the cause ; but by the law oi 
capillary attraction, the fluid wouM remain suspended between the two 
contiguous ringfs, which, at some given and permanent height, attracted 
the column. Another writer speaks of suction in the most unphilosophical 
manner, but does not particularize how it is to be produced, or how it is to 
afiect the rise of sap. 

Mr. Knight supposes an expansion of the internal air, and the operation 
of valves upon the sap vessels ; but no valves have yet been discovered ; 
and, indeed, if they were, they could not be of any service, as they would 
be obliged continually to open both up and down for the rise and fidl of the 
sap, and be equally fixed whether moving up or down. We know of no 
such kind of valves. 

The former part of the theory, however, seems plausible and satisfactory, 
although the ro^al academicians have chosen to condemn it. Call Mr* 
Knights expansion rarefaction, ^nd the remaining difficulty disappears. 
Mr. Hales asserts, however, that' the sap ascends with a force sufficient to 
balance a column of mercuiy of 38 incbes) and that to produce such a ve- 
locity, 608 degrees of Fahrenheit would be necessary. 

To this may it not be answered — first, that the velocitv alluded to must 
rest in assertion only, which no experiment has yet confirmed ? But is it 
not certain that wood contains air, and that it often remains in confinement, 
even after it is dried, until rarefied, and exploded by a still greater acces- 
sion of caloric f May not the following fact accoidi at least generally* 
with the supposition of Mr. Knight ? 
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In the spring, wlien the weatlier beoomyt mil^ a^ genial, (and the flow 
of the sap is surelj^ dependent upon the weather.) the tops of tbe trees and 
Iheir different branches present a laige surface to the action of the son and 
warm air. The natural effect must he a rarefaction of what air and juice 
lemained in the tree. By tbe laws of pneumatics the fluid within must rise 
from the roots in order to replace in the partial vacuum tbe loss of the for- 
mer moisture driven to the bark, or evaporated in the sun. Tbe pressure 
of the atmosphere vr ill not be felt in this atmosphere, where the expansion 
of the air has already overcome its weight, and where a dirept pressure 
cannot possibly be felt or ascertained. The sap must rise to the extremi- 
ties, and will continue to ries until the opening of the leaves in tbe maturi- 
tv of the season. This must necessarily prevent the farther operation of 
direct heat upon their own trunk and branches, and will, of course check 
tbe former perceptible rapidity of the circulation. In autumn and in win- 
|er, when Vtue evaporation necessarily ceases, the sap descends again to the 
earth, where, if the reservoir of the plant be sufficiently deep, it is shelter- 
ed until once more called inio action as above. 

Upon a correct knowledge of this department of Botany, the cutting and 
seasoning of wood depend ; and to this alone must we look for the remedy 
against Uie rot in timber, so important in commercial and domestic uses, 
in the building of shipSf and construction of frame houses — and so essential 
to the beauty and durability of bousehoid furniture Botany seems in Ibis 
I^ht almost indispensable to our ease, safety, and enjo^rment. 

3d. The/bod of flants.^^li is well known that many plants which are ab- 
■aolutelv poisonous m their native state, have become very nutritious under 
the influence of cultivation. This must depend upon the change of food 
alone. The power of plants to take up in solution their proper nutrimeiftt 
is almost incredible. In some plants, silex is found, and iron is a commoo 
constituent of the colored plants. This branch of physiology is almost 
totally uii^nown, and yet eminently deserves the most assiduous cultivation. 

It IS the basis of the whole system of manures — vegetable, animal and 
mineral ; and our grains, grasses, fruits, flowers and vegetables can never 
be materially improved until this part of the physiology of botany be bet- 
ter understood. Experience alone will not do ; and it is a fact well known, 
that foreign gardners do not succeed in their maoagemjent of American 
plants, because thev depend solely on an experience, not fully applicable 
to our peculiarity or climate and soil. When this subject receives the atp 
tention it deserves, we may expect to see plants, now strangers to our soil, 
and only artificially produced, springing up with all the beauty and verdure 
and luxuriance of iadigeuous productions. 

4th. The decay cf plants. — This branch is almost wholly uninvestigated. 
Mr. Knight has assigned as the proximate cause of the decay of trees, 
their inability to produce leaves. He has established the singular fact 
(18 Rep. 238.) that their appearance differs essentially at diflerent pe- 
riods of the tree which produces them. It is very certain that there are 
many phenomena attending the decline of fruit-trees in this country, 
which have( never been explained. If these can be remedied, it is only 
by n series of close investigations that the remedy can be discovered. 

Having briefly discussed those parts of the physiology of botany, which 
are yet open to critical observation, we trust we have not pointed them out 
in vain. May we not hope that some of those gentlemen who have so dis- 
Unguished themselves as tenninologists and collectors, will ere long apply 
their learning to these far more important inquiries. Tbe mysteries of 
science may delight the profound and curious student, but we are of that 
school which only regards learnuBg and sciqfK^e and philosophy as sabsei^ 
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▼lent to usefal information and the general welfare .of mankind. True, 
if there be any merit in the mere acquiBitioa of knowledge, it is far infe- 
rior, in our opinion, to that which belongs to the practical benefactor of onr 
race. The philanthropy of scientific pursnita is after all their chief re- 
commendation, and the man who practically applies his knowledge to the 
benefit and advantage of his fellow men, must ever rank far before him who 
tits within the magic circle of useless and inapplicable learning, and re* 
gards every disclosure of its mysteries as a profanation and a sacrilege. 

C. 



Tkeodrky a DmnegUc TcUe ; and other Poems, By Thomas Campbell. 

New-York. 1825. 

It is now more than fifteen years since Mr. Thomas Campbell favored 
the public with * Gertrude of Wyoming,* and more than twenty-seven 
since * The Pleasures of Hope* first saw £e lig^t. The literary world has 
been long eagerly watching for the redemption of the pledge virtually 
given by the publication of those poems. Such a hope was excited no less 
by the intrinsic merit and deep fund of poetical talent evinced in them, 
than by that universal popularity which held forth such inducements to 
their author, again and again to make ' his skill awake the weary Nine.* 
Bnt, with the exception of some occasional stanzas, containing in them- 
selves the fullest evidence that the will, and not the ability, was wanting* 
Mr. Campbell, after remaining silent for fifteen long years, has not, until 
now, offered to the public a poem of any considerable length. We g^eted 
its appearance with a hearty welcome, and opened the little volume with 
the appearance of being well pleased in the perusal. How far our antici- 
pations have been gratified, we do not deem it necessary to declare ; but 
proceed, without farther delay, to give a faithful analysis of the story on 
which < Theodrib' is founded. 

Tfie poet, accompanied by a friend, supposes himself to be wandering in 
a churchyard in Switzerland. A monument of white marble attracts his 
attention, and his friend thereupon communicates to him the history of the 
maiden whose remains slumber beneath it. Her younger brotheri 
Udolph, it appears, had joined the Austrian Army, at the age of sixteen, 
and had the good fortune to be put under the command of Theodric. To 
this officer Udolph became zealously attached, and, as was very natural for 
one of his age, in his letters to his parents and sister (Julia,) gave a very 
exaggerated account of his leader's bravery. His parents, as was very 
natural for them, * dried their tears and smiled* at such * hyperboles of vouth- 
ful style ;* and his sister, as was, no doubt, very natural for her, fell bitter^ 
ly in love with this darling theme of her brother's praise. It so happened, 
that 

<* Once, when with hasty charge of horse and man 
Our arriere guard had checked the Gallic van," 

Theodric, in visiting the outposts, discovered Udolph ' wounded, weltering 
on the ground ;' wherewithal he was moved with compassion, that be took 
the young man to his own tent, sent for the doctor, and had his wounds at- 
tended to. Nor was this all : the charitable commander, fearing that the 
newspapers might exaggerate the state of Udolph's wounds as much as 
they had exaggerated his own merits, dropped a line to the old people, as- 
suring them that their son was but slightly injured, and enclosed in his let- 
ter a certificate from the regimental suifeon to the same effect* Udol^% 
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parents returned a ^erj polite answer, giving Tbeodric an abundance of 
thanks for all his kindness, (p. 11,12.) 

The poet then takes occasion to introduce, if we may so say, a kkUu^-^ 
would we could add, valde deflendtu! He passes over a campai<rn of 
three years* continuance, at the expiration of which, there came a peace. 
The camp broke up, and Udolph, with much sorrow, leaves his old com« 
mander and returns home, carrying with him a portrait of Tbeodric, 
which his sister Julia instantly recognizes as a perfect resemblance of a 
certain gentleman, who, as she tells Udolph, 
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methought in sleep. 



When you were wounded, told me not to weep.'* 

In the mean time, Theodric, who had learned to speak English like a 
natife, makes up his mind to pay a visit to the Island, to see 

^' JEier women fair, her men robust for toil ;** 

Which he does^ accordingly, and, after seeing all the sights, he finds it time 
to return home, however reluctantly. Some unexpected affair, however, 
detained him a day or two longer than he had anticipated, and g^ve him 
an opportunity of seeing an English jubilee caused by some ' public 
tiding^* On this occasion, London, where our hero resided, was illumi- 
naied ^ and he sallied forth, in the course of the evening, on borseback, 
(a very dangerous mode of travelling on such occasions) to join the throng 
and see the lights. Among these groups, Theodric remarked a young la- 
dy more beautiful than he had ever seen; and the slow motion of her 
horses, impeded as they were by the crowd, gave him time to read the 
motto and mark the coat of arms painted on the carriage door. (p. 15.) 
He determines not to leave England until he is introduced to her. She 
improves on acquaintance ; he falls desperately in love with her ; gains her 
affection in return, and determines like a second Anthony, to sacrifice all 
for love ; or in other words, to settle in ^ merry old England,' for the sake 
ef the lady with the motto and the coat of arms. But before their union, 
* matters of concern* demanded his return to Austria. On his way, he 
stopped at the house of Udolph's parents, and the family was delighted be- 
yond measure to see him. * The boy was half beside himself;* the oU 
gentleman 

<* Of speedy parting would not hear him speak.** 

So Theodric agreed to remain a month with them. The first part of this 
month passed very pleasantly ; but at last he begins, from certain symp- 
toms, to suspect that poor Julia entertains a tendre penchant for his person, 
which his engagement to the English lady renders it improper for him to 
return ; and to prevent farther mischief, he determines to have an expla- 
nation with her. The poor girl takes it all very kindly, plays such a tune 
on the piano * as mockM all skill her hand had e*er displayed ;* and finally, 
when Theodric drops a hint that he had intended to visit her long before 
his voyage to England, the tender interview is concluded as follows : 

'* <Ah ! then,* she cried, 'you know not England*^ shore ; 
And had you come— and wherefore did you not ?* 
'Yes,* he replied, * it would hare changed our lot !*** 

* Shortly after this interview, the captain took an opportunity of coDvers- 
ing with the young lady*B mother, who assures him, that she never expect- 
ed him to marry her daughter, notvrithstaDding all that Udolph had said 
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ftbouft it; that ihe finds up fault whatever witk his oQiid»et» and tbat ahe 
thinks him Tery orach of a gentleman indeed. The iDoraing after this sen' 
timeQtal interview wilii the old lady, he ate a hearty breakfast pirepared 
iur him by Julia, and took his leave of the &mily. 

After acoomplishiiig his business in Anstria, he retoma to Eogland, aod 
marries Constance. 

With one exception the match was a happy one. Constance was all 
that the fondest husband coald desire. * Bat midst her kindred there waa 
strife and gall ;' and with the exception of one of her sisters, who, ay 
the poet sa^s, was hland^ all his wife^ family was quite disagreeable, being 
frequent visiters, and much given to wrangling. To be sure, Constance 
tried her best to keep them in order, but ber exertions do not appear to 
bave been particularly successfuL Theodric, however, was not destined 
to remain very long in such disagreeable circumstances ; but shortly after 
his settlement in England, he receives news that war had again broken 
forth in Gtermany, and he determined, with his wife% permission, to rejoin 
his former companions in arms. Constance had no objection tifhis depar« 
i^tnre for the field of battle, provided be would take her in company ; and 
to induce him to grant her this permission she uses many specious argu- 
nents, but all in vain. He promises, however, that she shall join him after 
the first campaign ; but the lady, although ' she expected assodt' secretlj 
resolved that they should not part so easily. The concealment of this pn«> 
▼ate determination * wranght their whole mischance :'— -but how it did so, 
we can by no means understand from the sequel of the story, which appeals 
to be most preposterously entangled. Constance 
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wyake* repair 



Again to kindred worthless of her care," 

And Theodric being thus left ' in his home a lonely man,' began to muae 
upon past events. Switzerland — ^Udolph— Julia — the lonely walks — the 
piano forte— the delightful breakfasts—all rose up in due perspective before 
Lis eyes. Poor Julia! was she well* or ill?^He had received no letters 
from Udolph since his marriage : 

** And deep misgiving on his spirit fell, 
That all with Udolph^ household was not well.** 

Just at this moment, Udolph enters the room ; Theodric thought at first 
it was his < sprite* (p. 26.) but soon discovers that it is Udolph himself, who 
proceeds to inform Theodric of all that had taken place since his departure 
from Switzerland. Julia had long borne up • nigh-mindedly and well* 
against her cruel passion for the captain, but was now dying, and her only 
desire was to see Theodric once more before her death. Udolph confesses 
that he, and he alone, is to blame ; that his insane;!ambition for the name qf 
brother to Theodric was the cause of Julia^ love, of her disr^fard of her 
mother^ sage counsel, of her present sickness, and of her anticipated de- 
cease. He then states, that notwithstanding the length of the journey, and 
the fact of bis being a married man, he doubts not that Theodric will bavB 
*ruth' enough to go to Switzerland, and thus concludes his pathetic 
petition. 

*< And she who shares your heart, and knows its troth, 
Has faith in your afiection, far above 
The fear of a poor obfa^M dying love.** ' 

This was irresistible, and Theodric was just on the point of ezpraaai^ 
his acquiescence with Udolph^ request, when their oonversatioa was in- 
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teira|ited hf tm VMOcpocted ?4rit from tb^ sfureiiMntuiwd dJMfreemUe 
memben of ConttanceH fiaaiiilj, WMOoompanied by tbe * Uand* sifter. 
II16M good people made tbemeelTes qvite at bone— told Tbeodric that hm 
Beed not expect bis wife back in a fortnirbt-^iiglml because tbey Aw 
this gfaye bim some nneasinesa-— ead langlied still more beartily wben bo 
Ibniid fknit with Constance^ condact— tamed ap their noses at Udolpb, 
instead of bidding bhn * good bye,' wben be departed — and at last went off 
tbemselres, leaving a letter Cmt Theodrio from bis wife, * explaining all :* 
ttat is, stating that she was only stayia^ at her fathei^ boase a short time 
to keep things in order, and praying his permission to accompany him to 
tbe continent In reply to this, be forthwith despatched a note granting 
assent; bnt the letter, for no reason that we can imagine, missed her 00 
die way, and in six boors' time she was in her own boose again, in siidi 
trepidation lest Tbeodric sboold be * wroth,' that he, kind soul ! was afraid 
abe bad a ferer. Wben she resumed her osoal demeanor* be stated Jolia^ 
case to her, and receired, not only her consent, bat eren her express 
command,' to go off tbe next morning with his friend Udolph. Althongh 
he had a dark presentiment that some ailment Inrked in Constance^ sys- 
tem, occasioned by her fear of a scolding tbe preceding day, lie neyertfae- 
less takes his departure ; learing, however, particular directions with a 
fidtbfnl page to let him know if any thing should happen to his wife. 

Julia dies, uid she scarcely* had expired, wben Tbeodric was summoned 
to the door by a special messenger, direct from England, who informefl 
him that Constance was dying too. Tbeodric reached home a few mo- 
ments too late. Constance was no more. Tbeodric was afraid that her 
death bad been occasioned by bis having blamed her for intending to stay 
a fortnight away from him ; but her only genteel relation, the ' bland' sis- 
ter, already more than once alluded to, assured him that he was laboring 
under a mistake* Poor Constance had not died for/ear of being scoUei 
by Ann, but of an actual bonajide scolding, given to her by her mother^ in 
oonsequence of her determination to accompany her husband to the wars S 
She then handed Tbeodric a letter in the proper hand-writing of Con- 
stance, which gave him great comfort. After putting himself into a be- 
coming suit of black clothes, following his defunct wife to the grave, and 
mourning a decent length of time, the Captain made up his mind to the 
important truth that * grieving'^ a folly,' and manfully resolved to survive 
btB misfortunes. 

If tbe plot of this 'domestic tale' is thus unmeaning, dull and incoherent^ 
the charsbcter of the poetij admirably corresponds with that of the mate- 
rials. It is as tame and weak as the feeblest parti of Montgomery^ 
* World before the Flood ;' and is never of a higher order than the lacka- 
daisical story of Jacqueline. Who would believe that such specimens of 
heroic veni£»tion as foUows, could ever escape the pen of Thomas Camp- 
beU? ^ 

'' How Jocund was their breakfast parlour fanned 
By yon blue waters breath— their walks bow bland!" 



<< They brought not her, nor ^nidst their kindred band 
Tbe sister, who alone, like her, was bland." 

** Fair being ! with what mipathetic grace. 
She heard, bewail'd, and pleaded JoUa^ case ! 

*< Foreseeing their event, she dktaUd^ 
And signed those words for you. llie letter said"-— 
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Bat we will not prooMd farther in this new and ang^ratefal proyinoe of 
finding blemishes in a poet who has hitherto not unreasonably been con- 
sidered the most elegant and fastidiously polished of living bards. There 
are two or three fine passages, scattered like angel^ visits through the per- 
ibrmanoe; which, however, are insufficient to redeem the insufferable 
mediocrity of the whole poem, or add any thing to the wiiterfe reputation* 
The ill natared remarks of the Edinbui^h Review upon Montgomery^ 
earlier pieces, that they seemed to be the productions of a lad who had be- 
come intoxicated with green tea, might be applied to the greater part of 
Theodric, with justice. If we wish to see the fire and splendor and musi- 
cal versification of our old friend Tom Campbell, we must appeal to *< Phi- 
lip sober," and turn over to some of the splendid lyrics in the end of the 
volume, wjiich, as they have occasionally appeared in the New .Montldy, have 
shown that the vif^or of the poet was unimpaii^ed, and have continued to 
nourish expectations which this abortion yclept Theodoric baa most sadly 
disappointed. 
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Message of De Witt Clinton to ike Legislature qf the Stale of 
New'York, January^ 1825. G. F. Hopkins. New- York. 
1825. pp. 35. 

The restoration of Governor Clinton to the chief magistracy 
of New- York, has occurred under the existence of circum* 
stances unparalleled in tlie history of the state. Three years 
ago he abandoned the gubernatorial chair, hopeless of re- 
election, and laboring under a weight of unpopularity, of 
which his powerful mind, distinguished services, and conspi- 
cuous character, could afi'ord no alleviation. Only nine months 
have elapsed since" he was hurled from the only public trust 
which he continued to hold, and which he exercised without 
personal emolument, /in a. spirit of jealousy worthy of the 
proscriptions of ancient democracies. He is now recommen- ' 
cing the labors of administration under the auspices of a ma- 
jority of nearly twenty thousand of Lis fellow citizens. It 
may seem dimcult to account for these changes without re- 
sorting to the anti-republican reproach of popular mobility, 
and of ascribing to the population of New- York a character 
of instability, which does not belong with equal justice, and ia 
equal degree, to the other members of the confederacy. But 
it is to be remembered, that questions touching the very prin** 
ciples which lie at the foundation of our social system, have 
been discussed with extraordinary interest and passion ; that 
the feelings of the whole people have been roused and agita- 
ted ; and that the decision of these questions in hostility to the 
great doctrine of popular supremacy, has diiTused throughout 
the community a spirit of unexampled excitement. It is not 
within the scope of our purpose to examine these questions ; 
but it may be fairly concluded that the excitement to which 
their agitation has given rise, has had a powerful influence in 
elevating Governor Clinton again to the chief magistracy of 
the state. With these causes, others of an auxiliary nature 
have co-operated \ and among the most effective of these may 
be ranked a sense of gratitude, however tardy, for his distin- 
guished merits as a public benefactor, and a feeling of indig- 
nation and resentment on account of the political persecution 
with which he has been pursued to the very verge of domes- 
tic retirement. 

The great physical power of New-York as a member of 
the union, the vast economical improvements which she has 
framed and executed at home, her prodigious resources, and 
the distinguished men who have for several years figured in 
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the dificrent departments of her gOTeminent, have given ber 
an elevation of ground which has exposed her to thtt obser- 
vation and criticism of surrounding states. The tribute of 
attention has been paid undivided to her, which was shared 
bj Virginia and Massachusetts in the earlj days of our con- 
federacy. Under such circumstances, an artificial prominence 
and interest have been communicated to the minutest features 
of her policy, whether national or domestic, which would not 
have attached to subjects of greater intrinsic importance in a 
state of inferior note and power. The fate of her public 
men has been marked, the course of her legislation has been 
followed and observed, her political augurs have been consult- 
ed, and the feelings of approbation, censure, and excitement 
of various kinds, which were felt within her limits, have been 
accompanied by corresponding emotions without. 

The elevated position of New- York, and the conspicuous 
part which Governor Clinton has acted in her public concerns, 
have rendered every stage and vicissitude of his career ob- 
jects of general interest and notoriety throughout the union, 
flis retirement from the government of the state, his ejection 
from the canal commission, and his late triumphant restoration 
to power, have been noted in the most distant sections of the 
country, and have, in each case, called into action the senti- 
ments of applause and condemnation, gratification and disap- 
pointment, according to the particular tempers, [Prejudices and 
interests of different observers. It was to be expected that 
much interest would be felt to know in what manner he would 
treat, on the occasion of resuming the administration of 
New- York, the various topics which would naturally fall un- 
der his observation, and those especially with which his indi- 
vidual reputation has been in some degree connected. And 
it is upon the manner in which this interest has been satisfied, 
that we found the first, and perhaps the most trifling objection 
to his message, viz. : — that the discussion of most of the to- 
pics is carried to an extent, and prosecuted with a degree of 
minuteness, which give the whole message the air of a labor- 
ed defence of measures with which he was previously identi- 
fied. But without a reference to any personal relation of 
this nature, we conceive that a more general discussion, bold- 
ly delineating the outward forms of each subject, and leaving 
the details to be added by others, would have been in more 
strict accord with the character and duties of his station, with- 
out diminishing the utility of the message as a vehicle of in- 
telligence between the executive and deliberative depart- 
ments of power. This criticism may perhaps seem fasti- 
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dioas ; but we believe its justice will be admitted, when the 
message of Governor ClintOD is put in comparison with the n»^ 
rivalled inaugural speech of Mr. Jefferson; a paper,*by the bye, 
to which, as a standard, it is almost invidious to bring anj 
production of the same species. Upon every sentence of 
the latter a page of commentary might be written, and yet 
every part is clear, lucid and explicit. Governor Clinton, on the 
contrary, leaves nothing to be supplied, uniting in his own la- 
bors the combined efiects of text and commentary. If this 
result could have been secured consistently with a due regard 
to brevity and precision, the union would have been a beauty 
and not a blemish ; but it has been followed by the inevitable 
consequence of giving his message a compass which almost 
puts it out of the reach of any but men of leisure. 

The tone in which the Governor has discussed the leading 
topics of popular interest, as the choice of electors by the 
people, and the operation of our political and social institu- 
tions, does him credit as a writer, a statesman, and a philan- 
thropist. The style of these portions of his message is man- 
ly, spirited, and impressive ; his views are sound and republi- 
can, and he advocates with distinguished firmness and enthu- 
siasm that general extension of political privileges, enlighten- 
ed and sustained by general intelligence, upon which, not only 
the stability of our government, but the moral improvement 
of society essentially depends. We cannot refrain from pre- 
senting an entire paragraph on one of these topics. 

** Id thus improYing our social institutioDs, it is pleasing^ to cootemplale 
their benign influence on indiyidual happiness and genera] prosperity ; 
and to feel assured that a republican goyernnieDt may be transmitted in 
full purity and vigor to the remotest period of time. Even the troubled 
democracies of Greece and Italy, with all their deprecated vices, were 
preferable to the hateful tyrannies that surrounded them. The former 
were sometimes relieved by ennobling virtues ; but the latter were always 
engulphed in hopeless debasement. Now that the representative system 
is well understood, and its capacity to unite liberty and power by federal 
combinations has been successfully tried, it will be our own fault if its 
duration prove not as permanent as its blessings are inestimable. In ail 
governments, whether republican or monarchical, free or despotic, cupi- 
dity and ambition will address themselves to the sovereign authority for 
gratification^ In free states, these applications will of course be made to 
the people, who confer either directly or indirectly the honors and emolu- 
ments of office; and hence the excitements which arise from the opera- 
tion of these passions, as well as from real differences of opinion. But 
with all these evils, republics still exhibit a decided superiority. Their 
agitations and attendant mischiefs are more diffused and more feeble. 
And the people who feel their influence have, generally speaking, no in- 
ducement to act wrong. It is their interest, as well as their duty, to select 
meritorious officers, and to establish a wholesome administration. The 
vices of faction, intrigue, falsehood, dissimulatiuD and corruption, are 
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nodeied iiwire.^lsteiMeljr profligate by their coocentratte'nMiii tbe peiw 
40D of the moDarck. His ioterost, and that of his favorites, too often be* 
comes distinct from that of tbe community, and the general welfare it 
merged in persoDal gratifications. A republican government is certainly 
Qiost congenial with the nature, most propitious to the welfare, and meet 
oonduciTe to tlie dignity of oar species. Man becomeB degraded in pio> 
portion as he loses the right of selfrgovernment. livery efibrt ought tiiere« 
fore to be made to fortify our free institutions : and the great bulwark of 
■eciirity is to be found in education — the culture of the heart and the 
heaa — the diffusion of knowledge, piety and morality. A yirtuons and 
enlightened man can never submit to degradation ; and a virtuous and en* 
lightened people will never breathe in the atmosphere of slavery. Upon 
education we must therefore rely for the purity, the preservation, and the 
perpetuation of republican government* In this sacred cause we cannot 
exercise too much liberality. It is identified with our best interestB in 
this world, and with our best destinies in the world to come." 

We should have been glad to present a succinct view of the 
canal policy of the state as marked out hy the Governor, ex- 
hibiting the progress that has been made, and the objects that 
remain to be accomplished ; but we have found it impossible 
to abridge in such a manner as to leave the interest and accu- 
racy of the view unimpaired. We, therefore, limit ourselves, 
before passing to other objects, to saying that the Erie canai,-*^ 
a work which has no parallel in vastness of extent and impor- 
tance of benefit, the labor of a single state, planned and exe- 
cuted by her own citizens, — is on the eve of completion ; and 
that the proceeds of the work, with the other public sources 
of revenue, are so considerable as to render it certain, that 
the debts contracted by the state in its execution, amounting 
$t this time to nearly eight millions of dollars, will (to use the 
language of Governor Clinton) ^^ be speedily satisfied without 
resorting to taxation^ without discontinuing one effort for 
similar improvements, and without staying tbe dispensing hand 
of government in favor of the great departments of educa- 
tion, literature and science, or the cardinal interests of pro^ 
ductive industry/' 

We iM>w arrive at a position which is of vast importance ai 
connected with the permanency of our poUtical institutions^ 
and as involving an alteration in the fundamental charter, bj 
which our popular rights and privileges are secured. We 
propose to. examine it at large, and shall, as introductory to the 
aiscussion^ state tbe proposition itself at full length. 

<* Natural justice prescribes that no man should be a iudge in his owa 
Qftttse, and that between contending sovereignties, neither should pro* 
Bounce the law of the case. A new tribunal ought to be constituted, ta 
decide upon tKe power of the national and state governments, and to keep 
^m within legitimate boundaries. I know of none that can be formed 
ifi]^ % chturac^r «q imposing, with a re^ponsibilitjr so ipp^r^tive, and 
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wiUi a p«flilm«diciiifi«dM the Senate of the United Stated ConpoMd 
of the most distingoisbed and talented men of the seireral states ; its deci- 
sions would be formed with integ^ty and ability, and receiTod with re- 
spectful acqaiescence. As a co-ordinate branch of Congress, and as « 
eomponent part of the exeentiye power, it wooid be a safe guardian of th» 
jnst anthority of the natiimal government ; and as a representation of the 
states with a periodical change of members, it would be their natural *and 
eflicient protector against unconstitutional inyasions. In these sugges- 
tions, I have not the most distant intention of yiolating the habitaal r»» j 
tpect which I entertain for the sspremejofficiary of the union." 

In stating several considerations, by which the measare 
above recommended is opposed, the question may be eiuci- I 

dated by laying down, in a preliminaiy view, some familiar * | 

principles of government. 

It is a first principle in government that the legislative an- 
thority should be dependent, so as to subject those who exer- ' 
cise it, to the influence of all the personal and local interests 
of those by whom it is delegated. By this means, where the 
will of the constituent is carried into effect by the representa- 
tive, the general voice and interest of the majority are sure 
to form the basis of every legislative enactment. With a 
view to this end, the formation of laws should be opened to 
every influence which the political, geographical, party or in- 
dustrious divisions of society can supply. But the public will, 
as executed by legislative provisions, must be applied exclu- 
sively to the decision of questions of interest, and not to th^ 
decision of questions of law. 

It is also a principle in government that the judicial au-^ 
ihority should be independent. It is chained with the con- 
struction of the written constitutions and laws of the land,, 
and with the application of their principles, as delved from a 
consideration of the terms of those constitutions and laws, ta 
particular questions of right arising under them. From the 
decision of such questions every bias of interest or prejudice 
should be carefully excluded. The utility or inconvenience 
of a law, as proclaimed by public sentiment, should have no 
influence upon the authority which adjudges its application ^ 
it is a subject only for the legislative or enacting authority. 
Questions of interest, unrestrained by law, should be control- 
led by the public voice. Questions of law should be inde- 
pendent both of considerations of interest, and of the influ- 
ence of the public voice. The latter should, therefore, be 
referred for a decision to bodies so constituted as to be free> 
from every influence of interest and prejudice. 

The legislative and judicial authorities, then, depend upon 
principles directly at variance in their character and tendency .^ 
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The paritj of the former is to be secured bj the admissioOf 
and the purity of the latter bj the exclasion, of every species 
of influence connected with the general welfare. It follows 
as a corollary from these premises, that these two branchea 
of power should be confided to distinct bodies of men ; for, 
where two powers, depending upon hostile principles, are de- 
legated to the same body, there is danger that the class of ca- 
ses, which properly comes under one of thoae powers, will be 
decided on DY a reference to the principles which regulate 
the exercise of the other. It is in this manner that the fun- 
damental distinctions in authority are broken down, leading 
to that accumulation and confusion of powers, which consti- 
tute the very essence of tyranny. 

Let us bring Governor Clinton's proposition to the standard 
of the principles here laid down. 

The Senate of the United States is composed of indivi- 
duals, who are chosen by the legislatures of the states, and are 
consequently dependent on them for the tenure of their offi- 
ces. These individuals may be regarded in a twofold view : 
Ist, as representing, indirectly, the people of the United 
States ; and 2d, as representing directly the individual states, 
by which they are severally chosen. In the first capacity, 
they would naturally bring to the decision of questions of law 
the same feelings and interests which actuate the great body 
of citizens; and there. would be danger that their judgments, 
amid the conflict of influences growing out of their official 
relations, would swerve from the rigid considerations of 
law, upon which their determinations should be founded. In 
the second capacity, their relation to the states gives rise to a 
more formidable class of objections. As before stated, the 
members of the senate, being appointed by the state legisla- 
tures, are dependent on them for their continuance in office. 
This object could be secured only by cherishing the interests 
of the states, and a vote, on the part of any member, in op- 
position to the express sentiment of the state which he repre- 
sented, in any case involving its cardinal interests, would be 
attended with the certain eifect of precluding his re-election. 
To suppose a difierent result would be to suppose the absence 
of those invariable principles by which the actions of men 
have been controlled from the earliest periods of society and 
government. 

The national government, then, would, on every question 
of authority between itself and a state, be placed precisely in 
the situation of an individual chained with a crime, and 
brought for trial before a jury composed entirely of his oppo- 
nents. 
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The past and prefieot tranquillity of our government, and 
the barmonious administration of its powers, are owing prin* 
cipally to the wisdom of its organization ; but the exi6t,ence 
of this order and harmony so far, is no pledge of their preser* 
nation hereafter. The relations of society are constantly be- 
coming more extensive and compUcated ; individual states are 
acquiring a consequence, from the multiplication of their re- 
sources, unknown to the first stages of the union, and eviden* 
ces of collision between the central and state governments on 
questions of sovereignty, are visible in the policy and pro- 
ceedings of both, which render a rigid adherence to the most 
salutary forms of constitutional restraint, an object of greater 
importance than ever. Systems, which are intended for per- 
manency, should be framed with a view to meet every exigen- 
cy which is likely to arise out of the. natural progress of so- 
ciety, and the growth and development of human passions ; 
and it is upon the ground that the proposition of Governor 
Clinton is calculated only for a state of public feeling from 
which interest and passion are entirely excluded, that we rest 
our leading objection to it. 

But conceding, for the sake of argument, that the senate 
should resist all the influences which are calculated to move 
them in favor of the interests of the states, and that they 
should be disposed, on any given question, to decide, upon legal 
principles, in opposition to the policy of the states; they 
might, notwithstanding, be overruled in their determinations 
by a vote of instruction from the local legislatures, and thus 
be compelled to sacrifice their own judgment, and the princi- 
ples of law, to the temporary and local interest which led to 
the vote of instruction. The general recognition of the prin- 
ciple, that the representative is bound by the will of the con- 
stituent, gives to this apprehension a degree of probability^ 
which is well worthy of being considered and guarded against. 

It has been said, in support of Governor Clinton's proposi- 
tion, by some of his commentators, that the cases proposed to be 
referred to the senate of the United States for decision would 
be between the national government and a particular state, 
and that the representation in the senate of 23 of the states 
out of the 24, would be di|interested. This objection takes 
a verv partial view of the subject, by overlooking the impor- 
tant uict, that questions of sovereignty may, and probably will 
arise, between the national government and a particular state, 
wherein every state in the union will have as vital an interest 
as the particular state which happens to be a party to the dis* 
pnte. In this class of cases the interests of Uie national and 
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state gorernmetits will come directly in coIKrion ; and they 
Iroald, if the measare in view were adopted, be decided hj a 
tribanal under the control of one of the parties to the contro* 
Tersy. This objection becomes more serioas, when we reflect 
that the questions referred to are destined, in all probabilitj, 
to excite a deep and pervading interest in the communitj 
in less auspicious times than the present, when many of 
the states shall have acquired within themselves the energy 
and consistence of empires. Jealousy between contending 
powers will become more fixed and inveterate, and the pas* 
flions will be hurried into a broader and more active theatre 
of excitement. Under such circumstances, there is certainly 
ground of apprehension, that the decisions of a body organiz- 
ed and sustained by one of the parties will be influenced, ra- 
ther by a consideration of the policy of that party, than by 
the principles of the constitutions or laws under which the 
questions arrse. When it is considered that these questions 
will always grow out of circumstances sufliciently doubtful 
find intricate to afford reasonable ground for a public contro- 
Tersy, it will not be deemed derogating from the wisdom or 
virtue of the senate to apprehend, that the interests with 
which they are charged, may so bias their judgments as to pro- 
cure decisions uniformly in favor of the states. But if, con- 
trary to every legitimate inference from the known laws and 
principles of human action, they should remain disinterested 
and immovable in the midst of interests setting in one uniform 
^direction, a vote of instruction would supply the inadequacy 
t>f interest and passion. 

It has been alleged that the senates of particular states have 
been erected into courts of errors for the revision of judg- 
ments pronounced in the superior courts of those states, and 
that no inconvenience has grown out of the system. These 
<ases have no analogy with the measure under review. The 
questions, with the decision of which those bodies are entrust- 
ed, are questions between individuals and corporations, and 
the members of the senate have no interest, in their collective 
t:apacity, between the parties. But the senate of the United 
States would be intrusted with the determination of question 
between two authorities, being itself the representative of one 
of them. It is obvious that any inference from the operation 
of one of these judicial systems would be entirely inapplica- 
ble to the other. 

We have seen that the senate of the United States, from the 
nature of its constitution, does not possess that independence 
which is the essential principle of all judicial authority. We 
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also seen that 0ie qoestioDs proposed to be entrusted to that 
body are of a nature to render it subservient to one of the 

Erties to everj controversy which it would be required to 
cide. Od these two grounds we hold the proposition of 
Governor Clinton to be indefensible* But to render the view 
of this subject entire, let us briefly examine the constitution 
and character of the national judiciary. This body is indepen- 
dent both of the national and state eovemments for the tenure 
of office, and for compensation. They are, therefore, above 
all influences of interest and authority. They have no pow- 
ers to enlarge, nor will to execute, their office being confined 
exclusively to judgment. Thev have consequently no motive 
to excite, nor power to gratify, ambition* They have but 
one interest— reputation — an interest which can only be eleva- 
ted and sustained by adhering inflexibly to established princi- 
ples of law and government, and by applying to the cases aris- 
ing within their jurisdiction, a wise and uniform course of de- 
cisions. Thev are selected on account of their legal know- 
ledge acquired by long and laborious study, and of their ge- 
neral fitness for the business of judgment. A systematic 
course of usurpations is not to be apprehended from them, 
because they could not profit by such a course. The suppo- 
sition that they would usurp for others, powers which they 
could not exercise themselves, furnishes ground, to say the 
least, only for a very remote apprehension. But the propo- 
sition of Governor Clinton supposes a disposition on their part 
to extend the powers of the iederal government beyond their 
constitutional dimensions, in derogation of the rights of indi- 
vidual states. We do not see how this supposition is to be 
sustained : they are independent, both of the national and 
state governments, and we cannot discover in what manner 
they are exposed to influences in favor of either. Until some 
good cause is assigned for believing that there is danger of 
their encroachii^ upon the reservations of state sovereignty, 
we shall continue to think that the framers of the constitution 
of the United States have made the best possible provision^ 
consistently with the imperfection of all human institutions, 
for a just distribution of powers between the different depart- 
ments of the government. 

In setting out with his proposition, Governor Clinton states,as 
a rule of natural justice, that no man should be a judge in his 
own cause, without perceiving that this rule is violated by the 
very measure which be recommends for the purpose of secur- 
ing it. He proposes to tranfer. powers from a body (the na- 
tional judiciary) which is, from the nature of its constitution, 
independent, to another body (the senate of the United States, 
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which is, from the natare of its cotistitotioti, dependent. If 
the views which we have taken be jost, the former of these 
bodies would be entirely neatral on the qaestions between the 
national and state aathorities, and the latter of these bodieir 
would inevitably be under the control of one of the parties. 
By reverting to oar reasonings under the extract which we 
have last quoted, it will be perceived that this proposition de* 
feats itself by fancying in one body a ^principle of dependence 
where none exists, and by ascribing the independence neces- 
sary for judicial purposes to another body, which is exposed 
to all the influences attendant on local, poKtical, and party di« 
visions. • 

We cannot dismiss this subject without adverting to a final 
objection, which has an importance equal, if not superior, to 
any other which we have stated ; we mean the eflect which 
Governor Ciinton^s proposition would have to destroy the es* 
tablished divisions of authority, and to assemble powers of a 
different nature in the same hands. History has furnished so 
many fatal instances of this accumulation of powers as to in- 
vest the slighteat approach towards it, in the view of a saga- 
cious forecast, with the forms of solemn admonition. In al- 
most every case, where free institutions have been subverted, 
tyranny has had its origin in the corruption and enlargement 
of legislative power. The faculty of judgment, when exer- 
cised singly, has led to no great abuses, even in the ill-orga- 
nized governments of antiquity, except by generating indivi- 
dual cases of hardship and injustice, and by lending itself, in 
some instances, to the purposes of personal malevolence and 
revenge. Standing alone, it has no power under the condi- 
tions of our system, except to prevent the movement of other 
powers beyond their legitimate boundaries. Associated with 
another power, depending upon a different principle, it would 
be liable to partake the nature of the latter, and lose that cha- 
racter of singleness and purity upon the preservation of which 
its eflicacy entirely depends. Impressed with the justness of 
these considerations, we shall be compelled to regard any 
transfer of the powers of the national judiciary to the senate 
. of the United States, as tending to build up the powers of in- 
dividual states, and to dissolve that central confederating prin- 
ciple which binds them together, and gives to the whole, with- 
out impairing the individuality of the component parts, the 
air and energy of a single empire. 

Independently of the objections which we have stated, the 
message of Governor Clinton is a very able and valuable do- 
cument. A vast amount of useful information is presented ; 
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many of the practical snbjects of public conceni are pureaed 
into their details, and topics involving abstract principles of 
philosophy and law are discussed with a spirit of liberality^ 
and with evident traces e£ scientific research. It does credit 
to his character and attainments, and, as a picture of the do- 
mestic prosperity and greatness of New- York, we do not see 
how any citizen of the state, not excepting his opponents, can 
peruse it without feeling within him resistless movements of 
pride and gratification. 

Governor Clinton is one of those who leave the impress of 
their character and actions upon the age in which they live. 
Few men have the power, independently of great personal 
merits, of subduing opposition, and of converting the popu- 
larity which they acquire to their own purposes of public or 
persona) utility* Governor Clinton is not one of these : even 
with undisputed claims to the gratitude of his fellow-citizens, 
he could, perhaps, never have been called popular in the true 
spirit of the term* But his^'fame will be sure to follow him, 
and secure that public justice, which is not always rendered 
until tlie angry passions of party have passed away. We 
would not be understood to say or insinuate that the career of 
Governor Clinton has been faultless ; but we should do him 
hjustice by forbearing to say, that his eminent public serviced 
render it obligatory on the pride, if not on the justice of New- 
York, to give his administration a fair and honorable support. 
To this countenance he will establish a double claim, if, be- 
sides cherishing, as heretofore, the great interests of the state, 
he avails himself of his official patronage to heal party ani- 
mosities, to annihilate all political distinctions except those 
which have their origin in principle, and to rally his fellow- 
citizens in support of those great schemes of domestic im- 
provement which have elevated the character of New- York 
m the eyes of the nation, and the character of the nation in. 
the eyes of the world. 
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Ws never comprehend half so distinctly the curious perib 
and delicate responsibihties of criticism, as when we venture 
to publish our opinions of the manner in which a poet or ro- 
mancer has accomplished the task he has undertsJcen to per- 
form. In discussing a moot point in political economy, — in 
examining a doctrine in morals or metaphysics, — ^in disputing 

I pretended facts in history or science, — the critic must be great- 
y to blame if he does not support his objections with a rea- 
sonable share of success. In all matters within the pale and 
influence of argument, he who has truth and justice and rea- 
son on bis side, need never despair of convincing, though he 
may not silence, his antagonist ; for here, at least, there must 
exist in the mind of the most unreasonable disputant, some 
fundamental truth, some universal principle, some of the in- 
disputable axioms of philosophy, to which appeals from the 
decisions of prejudice and passion may be made with some 
confidence in the result. But the case is quite different in 
disputes about the merits of any literary production of an 
imaginative character. If the critic b not pleased with some 
part of a poem or a novel, he has very little chance with the 
reader, and absolutely none with the author, of iustifying his 
disapprobation or dislike. If he urges in defence of his 
opinion, a train of arguments deduced from example or au- 
thority, he is told that the doctrine of stare decisis^ in litera- 
ture at least, is growing fast into discredit and disgrace. 
The argtmienium ad madestiam being thus summarily disposed 
of, the reviewer has two courses to pursue. He may (as some 
of the fraternity occasionally do) declare his sovereign appro- 
bation or displeasure, without deigning to assign the grounds 
of his opinion, or the rule of his decision ; or eke, he must 
support the sentence he has undertaken to pronounce, by vir-^ 
tue of such general principles of taste, as he may have rea- 
son to believe will be admitted as valid and authoritative bj 
those with whose opinions he is at issue. But here is tbie dif- 
Itculty. The very existence of such general principles of 
taste has been strenuously denied, — at least by those who ap- 
prehend the effects of their application. It is contended, 
that as the object of a poem, a picture, a temple, or a statue, 
is to administer to the imagination a pleasurable stimulus, and 
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to gratify tbe iBteDectaal taste with a healthful and appropriate 
aliment ; tbe question of success becomes a matter of senti- 
ment, and is whoify excluded from tbe prortnce of argamen- 
tative inrestigation. The author refuses to acknowi^e the 
jurisdiction and authority of reason ; and puts himself s^ his 
performance upon the common sense and comoKMi feelings of 
mankind. ;Now, we candidlj confess, we never could distinct- 
ly understand what is meant bj an appeal for a decision on 
the merits of an imaginative performance, from the judgment 
to tbe feelings, — from tbe bead to the heart, as it is sometimes 
prettily denominated. Surely it cannot be pretended that tbe 
understanding can mislead the imagination into a false admi- 
ration of that which is not apt in design or beautiful in exe- 
cution. Fancy would be laughed at for her folly and her 
falsehood, if she ventured to complain that she had been se- 
duced and led astray by the wiles and the witcheries of grey- 
bearded Reason. All influence that argument may gain over 
sentiment is salutary and legitimate ; — salutary^ because utili- 
ty is the very first object of the exercise of reason, and legitt" 
maUi as far as it is salutary. If this be admitted, the cham- 
pion of the sovereignty of sentiment is reduced to the neces- 
sity of maintaining, that argument has, in fact, no influence 
whatever over taste ; that tbe works of the artist can never 
(in the language of tbe German metaphysicians) be objective 
to tbe understanding ; that he who is once pleased with a land- 
scape, an opera, or an ode, will continue to be pleased through 
all possible modifications, mutations and improvements of the 
faculties of reasoning whatsoever; and that what is once 
repelled by the imagination can never be r^rded with com- 
placency again, unless some accident^ beyond the influence 
of reason, remove the antipathy by acting on the organic 
sensibilities of the percipient. If this were true, it must be 
admitted that nothing would be more preposterous than criti 
cism on the works of the imitative artist. It would be as idle 
to discuss the merits of an' epic poem, as to dispute about the 
fragrance of a flower or the flavor of a sauce. All conversa- 
tion on subjects of imaginative gratification would be confined 
to the mere expression of the quantity of pleasure apprecia- 
ted by the taste of the amateurs. The only question on every 
such occasion would be, ^^ how do you like it T' and tbe only 
answers, " very much," " so so,^' or " not at all.'* There 
would be an end of all remark ; for it is plain that every thing 
beyond the mere avowal of the degree of satisfaction which 
an object in the fine arts has communicated, is criticism to all 
intents and purposes, whether it be uttered by the- lips or set 
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vp by the conE^osiior ; whetlier it be aiWiQWicai at a snppet 
table, or put forth io aMoDtbly Magazine* 

The fact is, however, we beliere, that the doctrine that no 
reasons need be given for liking or disliking, is now maintain* 
ed b; those only who have none at all to give \ and who, there- 
fore, would be glad to enjoy the prerogatives of an irrespon- 
sible opinion. Such men are, nevertheless, particularly un- 
willing to acknowledge their total ignorance of the general 
principles they affect to undervalue, and seek to hide their in- 
capacity to discriminate judiciously, beneath the jaiigon of un- 
intelligible rhapsody. Accordingly, we 6nd that no men are 
more dogmatical and absolute in tiie utterance of their opi- 
nions than your sticklers for the infallibility of sentiment* In 
this respect they very much resemble those Mystics in mo- 
rals and religion, who pretend to reject, in the investigation of 
their duties, the authority of reason, and exclusively rely on 
the unassiated suggestions of what they term, by a convenient 
figure of speech, the inward sense. And both may not unapt- 
ly be compared to those practical philosophers who are some- 
times heard gravely niaintaining, that in the business of real 
life,^r«t thaughis are always best ; that caution and delibera- 
tion only serve to confound and bewilder ; that prudence is 
imprudence, and timidity temerity ; and that, in short, the 
safest policy is ever to reverse the old adage, to speak before 
you think, and leap before you look. 

The profession of these doctrines is at times exceedingly 
convenient, as well in literature as religion* They enable 
the adventurous to shake off the ignoble fetters which the un-^ 
derstanding is obstinately endeavoring to impose upon the 
lancy, and relieve the indolent from the intolerable toil of 
exercising that most tiresome and vexatious of our faculties, 
the faculty of reason* Accordingly, it happens that the sys- 
tem of these Antinomians in literature is gaining ground and 
making proselytes. Many, if not most of that very respectable 
brotherhood who have chosen to take their seats upon the 
critical woolsack, have adopted the tenets of the raving school 
of criticism, and deliver their oracular ejaculations with all 
the reckless vehemence of a Pythia's inspiration. Hear, for 
instance, one of these Fanatics, when speaking of a poem, 
of which the following are given by the critic himself, as fiivOf- 
rable specimens : 

" The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around ; 

It cracked and growled and roared and bowled, 
Like noises in a iwound ! 
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«« At teastb MeraM M AllNitroM, 
Thorough the fog it cftme ; 
As if it had been a Chrittiui aoal, 
We hailed it id God^ name. 

** It ate the food it ne'er bad eat» 
And roand and round it flew ; 
The ice did split with a thuoder-fit ; 
The helmsman steered us through !^ 

And again : 

** AU in a hot and copper sky 
The bloodjr sun, at noon 
Right up above the roast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon. 

*' Water, water, erery where. 
And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water, every where, 
And not a drop to drink !" 

'* To our yee/thA*,^ says the Beviewer «mouj/y, *'this poem is by far 
the most wonderful, the most original, and the most touching of all tlie 
productions of its author. From it alone, we are inclined to think, an 
idea of the whole p«>etical genius of Mr. Coleridge might be gatheredt 
flQch as could scarcely receive any very important addition, either of ex« 
tent or of distinctness, from a perusal of the whole of his other works. 
To speak of it at all is extremely difficult ; above all the poems with which 
we are acquainted in any language — ^it is a poem to be felt— cherished— * 
mused upon-— not to be talked about — not capable of being described—* 
analyzed— or criticised. It is the wildest of all the creations of geniu»— 
it is not like a thing of the livings listening, moving world — the very mu« 
sic of its words is like the melancholy mysterious breath of something 
sung to the sleeping ear— its images have the beauty — the grandeur— the 
inc^erence of some mighty vision. The loveliness and the terror glkle 
before us in turns— with, at one moment, the awful shadowy dimness— at 
another, the yet more awful distinctness of a majestic dream.''^ 

All this is certainly very excellent mystery, very magnifi'* 
cent nonsense, and very worthy of the delectable ^^ Rime" it 
attempts to immortalize. But the reviewer, fearfiiUy appre- 
hensive of the taint of meaning, and shunning with religious 
horror all possible imputation of intelligibleness, bids adieu to 
the upper world of reason and reality, and plunges thus to the 
lowest depths of the beautiful obscure. 

** The whole essence of Mr. Coleridge's poetry is mora akin to mtwc 
than that of any other poetry we have ever met with* Speaking general- 
ly, his poetry is not the poetry of high imagination — nor of teeming fan- 
cy — nor of overflowing sentiment — least of all, is it the poetry of intense 
or overmastering passion. — If there be such a thing aa poetry of the tensee 
strung to maginakof^^^nieh u his. It Hea in the teruet, bid they are mmsee 
breathed upen by tmaginakon^-hamng r^erence to the imagmoHon^ Uiough 
they do noi reach to i^^haoing a tympa&y, not a union^ with tfie imagina* 
tion^like the beauty ojfiowere. In Milton, there is between sense and 

* See Blackwood^ Edinburgh Magazine, PTo. XXXI. 
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r«^ 10^ «• borroy>€d/ram knaginaiion or offtdimk i§ bravghl to ««Me— 
«nf0 if hU sphere- hi him ihe fuUe$ of tente teem to die awau in mmm. 
The emotions id which he deals— even the love in which he deab— can 
scarcely be said to belong to the class of what are properly caUed paarions. 
Hie love he describes the best ii a romofUk and ipiniuai wwrnmeni ^ 
ssDfider, MsmM a»d ^caJUed teiih an ineffable eijfiikon (f the powen ^ 
MMse. There is more of aerial romance, than of gnenume tenderness, 
eren in the peerless Io?e of his GenevieTO. Her silent erootioos are aa 
unknown world which her minstrel watches with fear and hope— aad yet 
there is ezqnisite propriety in calling that poem Lofs, for it tmly repre* 
sents the essence of that passion — where the power acquired orer the hu- 
man soul depends so much upon the awakening, for a time, of the idea of 
infinitude, and ihe bathing of the untvereal epirit in one intermmabk aea 
of ihaughU undejmable'* ! ! ! 

Such are the glorious results of the raying school of criti- 
cism, the followers of which, to our minds, are infiaitely more 
lunatic than those of the raving school of poetrj^* When the 
bard takes his seat beside tlie sacred cave of Delphi, we look 
upon his most intemperate paroxisms with pitj or indulgencci 
and listen to his better modulated ecstacies and more methodi- 
cal outpourings with wonder and delight. But when the cri- 
tic mounts the tripod of Apollo, we are scandalized at hia 
hypocrisy, amazed at his audacity, and shocked at his extra- 
vagance. 

The fact is, that common sense, conscience, and taste, are 
in all cases determined by a system of associations, which 
reason and argument, in some form or other, may frequently 
and easily control. As common sense is the sum of those ge- 
neral principles of prudence and propriety which every man 
acquire? from his intercourse with men ; and as conscience is 
the sum of those moral sentiments which every man im- 
bibes from the influence of authority' and the admonitions of 
experience ; so is taste the a^regate amount of those agreea- 
ble or disagreeable emotions which objects that move the 
imagination are calculated to produce by virtue of associa- 
tions, depending themselves upon resemblances determined 
by circumstances, discovered and declared by the curious re- 
searches, and perpetually augmented by the various opinions 
and increasii^ knowledge of mankind. 

But this very variety of knowledge and diversity of cir- 
cumstance create, of necessity, in the minds of different indi- 
viduals, a corresponding difierence in those associated trains 
of ideas of emotion (to use the accurate language of Alison) 
on which the pleasures of imagination essentially depend. 
It is from the existence of this difierence that the science of 
criticism is derived ; for this difierence induces a necessity of 
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8tadjing tfie most prevalent and most permanent associationi 
in the circle of the ai*t, whose principles philosophy may lead 
us to investigate, or whose powers our profession or our inte- 
rest may oblige us to consult* 

To these considerations we have been led, not by the pre- 
tensions of the great Apostles of the Protestant school of 
poetry, (for they, as every body knows, have attempted to 
build up a system raisonne of poetical psychology ;) but bj 
the vague and fanciful speculations of some of their adhe- 
rents, and the violent, pertinacious and indiscriminate admi- 
ration of many of their partisans and imitators^ Wordsworth, 
the great champion, ii not the founder of the Lake School, 
did not venture to attempt the grand work of reformation 
without a definite avowal and elaborate defence of the new 
doctrines he had undertaken to promulgate. In the preface 
to the second edition of his Lyrical Ballads, published, we be- 
lieve, in 1800, he endeavors to explain and illustrate the new 
theory of poetry, which he candidly confesses must de- 
rive its exclusive support from the force and validity of the 
reasons he employs in its behalf* The ballads, as every bodj 
knows, enjoyed a very great, though temporary popularity ; a 
popularity, however, arising not from the efficacy of the sys- 
tem by which they professed to be constructed, but growing 
out of merits independent altogether of the characterizing te- 
nets of the author. Their success, we are inclined to believe, 
may be mainly ascribed to the goodness, the gentleness, and 
generosity of purpose which, even in the meanest of them 
all, was conspicuous and predominant. Their grossness, 
their childishness and their vanity, — the genuine results of the 
leading maxim of the school,— were forgiven, and not unfre* 
quently foi^otten, in the contemplation of their unquestiona- 
ble kindness of intention, justness of conception and occa- 
sional propriety and prettiness of diction ; qualities estimable 
doubtless, and perhaps not sufficiently required or recom- 
mended ; but no way, most assuredly, determining the legiti- 
macy of poetical pretensions, nor by any means (and this is 
more to our purpose) exclusively or of necessity confined to 
the low-life school of poetry. In short, the lyrical ballads 
appear to have succeeded, (if the qualified and temporary ap- 
probation of their readers can be said with any justice, to con- 
stitute success,) in spite of the false philosophy to which the 
imitators of their author, at the time of their popularity, at- 
tributed the favor and distinction they seemed destined to en- 
joy. In 1807, Mr. Wordsworth, regarding this general appro- 
bation as indisputable evidence not only of the triumph, bat 
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of the truth of bis poetical philosophy, again presented to the 
public two volumes of ^^ Poems,^' in which the author seems 
to have determined to put the merits of his theory to a severe 
and unobjectionable test. The poems were constructed with 
a careful and perpetual reference to the rules he had adopted 
and so strongly recommended, as the genuine ordinances of 
the art* With very few exceptions, the subjects were select- 
ed from the incidents or attributes of humble life ; the nuciei 
of most of his associations were objects taken from the kitch- 
en-garden or the cottage,, ' daisies,' ^ butterflies,' ^drab cloaki 
and cloaks of duffil grey,' ' leech-catchers,' ^ spades,' ^ spar- 
rows' eggs,' 'strawberry-blossoms,' 'tabby -cats,' and 'wash- 
tubs ;' the language was kept down to a sympathetic degrada- 
tion and due correspondence with the thoughts, and every 
thing, in short, was as household and domestic as the most ex- 
travagant admirer of low-life could desire. And what was 
the result ? A most conclusive refutation of the high preten- 
sions of the Cumberlanders. The friends of a more liberal 
and general exercise of the imagination than the rustic school 
admitted, were now thoroughly convinced of the ridiculous 
inefficiency of the plan, and were shocked at the ineffable ab- 
surdity of limiting the province of the poet to the humble oc- 
cupation of inditing beggar-ballads and daffodilly-ditties ; while 
the Lakers, discomfitted and disheartened at the failure of 
their leader's great experiment, drew off their forces in confu- 
sion and dismay. 

The next operation of the Master was dn admirable stroke 
of policy, to which he owed, as we have almost thought, his 
poetical salvation. The disappointment of his last anticipa- 
tions shook his confidence in the infallible efficacy of his me- 
thod, aud led him naturally to speculate upon the real causes 
of his past success. In the course of these wholesome medi- 
tations, it seems to have occu'*red to him to think that the 
popularity of his lyrical ballads might be owing quite as much 
to 'Tintern Abbey,' ' The Old Cumberland Beggar,' *Thc 
Boy,' or ' The Brothers,' as to ' Betty Foy' or ' Simon Lee,* 
or ' Goody Blake and Harry Gill.' How indeed he could re- 
main for ten long years without suspecting this before, is to us 
absolutely inconceivable. The former are as exquisite speci- 
mens of melodious versification, beautiful imagery, and noble 
thoughts, as the whole circle of English literature can afford ; 
while the latter are not exceeded in meanness and inanity by 
the veriest doggrel that ever was heard within the precincts 
of the nursery. This singular partiality for the silliest of his 
effusions can partly be accounted for, no doubt, by referring 
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it to a natural and very excusable parental fondness for what 
had cost many throes and pangs in the delivery, and many 
cares and anxieties in the bringing up, just as we see affec- 
tionate and tender-hearted mothers (fectty Foy herself is an 
admirable example,) fondle their* idcot boys' with the tender- 
est concern, and contemplate with the proudest satisfaction, 
the most sickly and unsightly of their progeny. 

Nevertheless, the unfavorable reception of the " Poems," 
the manifest disappointment felt by all his unpretended friends, 
the triumphant outcries of his literary enemies, and more 
Aan all, (for nothing, we are convinced, could more have 
mortified the Master,) the vulgar, weak and clamorous de- 
fence set up by some of the uitra-methodistical disciples of 
the school, — all conspired to raise in his mind most serious 
doubts of the reality of the anticipated energies of the new 
system, and to ui^e him to break through the paltry fetters 
which, from a fond aspiring after a worthless originality, he 
had foolishly imposed upon his own young, healthy and vigo- 
rous imagination. He was doubtless driven from the last 
hope of establishing his favorite hierophancy, by the rude 
and inconsiderate interference of his proselytes, and still 
more by their lawless and dogmatical fanaticism. Words- 
worth (to his credit be it spoken,) never countenanced that 
arrogant disdain of the prerogatives of reason which some of 
his rash Neophytes affected to entertain. He never sought to 
bolster up his theory by blustering and dogmatizing, by de- 
nouncing the unbelievers in his creed as men of sordid hearts 
and cold imaginations ; nor did he hope to propagate the faith 
he preached, by hypocritical pretensions to celestial missions, 
mystic ecstacies, and evangelical afflatusses. What he taught, 
that he believed, and believed too after a patient investiga- 
tion of the grounds of his belief. But we are wandering from 
our subject. 

The unpopularity of the " Poems," as we have already ob- 
lerved, gave reason to Mr. Wordsworth to apprehend, that 
the thoughts and language of low life were not exclusively re- 
quired for the purposes of poetry ; or rather, that the minds of 
men were not sutnciently refined, nor their tastes sufficiently 
regenerated to appreciate and comprehend ' the elementary 
feelings and philosophical language' of Icach-gatberen and 
washer-women. But his theory, in the main, Mr. Words- 
worth still believed to be a true one, and he felt ^< an assu- 
rance, more or less authentic, that the products of his indus- 
try would endure." In the mean time, nevertheless, it was 
tedious waiting for the slow approach of fame ; and accor^ 
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dinglyi the poet had recourse to tl^ manceiivise to which we 
have alluded as the cause of the redemption of his name 
from the oblivion that otherwise awaited him* This consisted 
in a virtual abandonment of the pernicious practice into which 
the doctrine of the all-sufficiency of rustic incident, imagery 
and expression, had hitherto so needlessij betrayed him, and 
a return to the fine Miltonic language and construction of his 
earUer blank verse ; at the same time that the form and (he 
externals of the system was preserved by calling the persons 
of his drama, pedlars, peasants, cottagers and herdsmen* We 
are not sure that we are just, when we call this a manauvre. 
It is possible, though scarcely probable, that Wordsworth waa 
not aware, that instead of the ^ Excursion^ being a poem of 
rural life and rustic incident, the truth is, that it is very diffir 
cult to imagine any thing more remote from the conduct and 
conversation of humble life than the language and deport- 
ment of the personages introduced. If he was aware of this, 
he was unquestionably bound in common candor, to acknow* 
ledge the incompetency of the system he had endeavored to 
establish. And surely it required no great forbearance or 
humility, to accept, in lieu of the renown of having founded 
the Wordsworthian school of poetry, the incalculably greater 
honor of having shown himself most worthy of a place by 
the right hand of his great preceptor, Milton ; an honor 
which is fairly worth the glory of surpassing any of the far- 
distanced competitors of that immortal bard. 

If Wordsworth had not been seduced by the vain hope of 
revolutionizing the established tastes and opinions of man- 
kind ; if he had studied better the extensive and unnumbered 
uses, purposes, appliances and influences of the '^ faculty di- 
vine ;^' ii he had reflected that the oligect of his poetry was 
but one of the infinite variety of ends to which the art may 
he applied ; he would have quietly and unresistedly obtained 
the honors which now must be deferred to a distant genera- 
tion, and which even then will not be given to him with gene- 
ral assent, until the follies of his youthful aspirations are for« 
gotten, and the childish and fantastic singularities which now 
deform to profanation, the pure, beautiful and lovely features 
of that .Nature which he has given to our eyes to look upon 
unveiled, are removed from the notice, and efiaced from the 
memory of man.* 

* There is g^ood reason to believe, that the original intention of Words- 
worth was to extend (and not to UmU) the domain of poetry to the inci- 
dents and language of the lower orders of society. ^^ It might appear,^ 
says Mr. Coleridge, ** from some passages in tbe former part of Mr*- 
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Much of the iioia^ cootrovenj that grew out of lb. 
Wordsworth's proposition to coofioe the business of the poet 
to the portraiture of the relations of low life, may be ascribed 
to the arbitrary, and sometimes fanciful definitions of tb# 
words — ^imagination, taste, and poetry, assoBied bj the varioua 
disputants to support their various systems* While Mr# 
Wordsworth insisted that true poetry regarded only the ele* 
mentary feelings and simple emotions of our nature, such 
particularly as are found in humble life, others maintained, in 
a spirit equally exclusive, that the passions and affections, such 
as they have become by the refinement of the educated class* 
es, are the proper objects of poetical contemplation* A 
similar eiibrt was made to limit the sense of the terms Tastt 
and Imagination, within the bounds which the respective 
theories established around the power and the province of the 
poet. Sui'ely there cannot he a more useless, more isnpro* 
Qiising, and more unmanageable controversy than this. Why 
abouid the attributes and influences of poetry be confined by 
any limits than the boundaries of that part of the imaginap 
tion which takes cognizance o(all associations in which imy of 
the affections or emotions of our nature are concerned? 
Why should poetry be confined to religious pastorals and de« 
votional georgics on the one hand, or polished satire, chivalrous 
sentiment, or dramatic dignity on the other ? It b idle to aW 
lege, in justification of the fohner limitation, that the modes 

Wordsworth^ preface, ttiat be meant to confine his theoiy of style, and 
the necessity of a close accordance with the actual laog^a^e of men, to 
those particular subjects from low and rustic life, whicli by way of experi* 
neat, he had purposed to naturalize, as a new species, in our English poe* 
try. fiat from the train of argament tint follows ; from tiie reference to 
Milton ; and from the spirit of his criti<}ue on Gray^ sonnet, those senten* 
ces appear to ha?e been rather courtesies of modesty than actual limita* 
tations of his system. Yet so gproondless does this system appear on a 
close examination ; and so strange and orerwhelmiDg in its consequences, 
that I cannot, and do not, believe that the poet did ever himself adopt it 
in the unqualified sense in which his expressions hare been undentood by 
others, and which indeed, according to all the common laws of interpre- 
tation, they seem to bear. What then did he mean ? I apprehend, that 
in the clear perception, not unaccompanied with disgust or contempt, of 
• the gaudy affectations of a style which passed too current with too many 
lor poetic diction, (thongh, in trath, it had as little pretensions to poetiy 
as to logic or common sense,) he narrowed his view for the time, and feel- 
ing a justifiable preference for the language of nature and of good sense, 
even in its humblest and least ornamental forms, he suffered himself to 
expiess, in terms at once too laige and too exclusive, his predilection for 
a style the most remote possible from the ialse and showy splendor whidi 
he wished to explode. /( it posnble that thu predUecUon^ at fir A merefy 
eomparattoe^ deviated/or a Hme inio direct pariudUjfJ''*'~OoUtidg^t JNs- 
grfl^ta Xtteraria* 
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and manners of rustic life are more general and abiding than 
any other, and therefore warrant an exclusive claim to the 
consideration of the poet* As well might it be contended, 
that as agriculture is the principal and essential occupation of 
the great plurality of mankind, prose ought therefore to be 
restricted to the discussions of those subjects in which the 
husbandman is interested or concerned. Such a proposition 
would be a monstrous and a palpable absurdity ; yet no more 
a one, we think, than the attempt to turn the undivided indus- 
try and energy of poetry towanls the study of the ^^ incidents 
and situations of low and rural life." 

Among the proselytes of Mr. Wordsworth, there are some 
who thought it prudent to acknowledge that ethical eclogues 
were not the only legitimate objects of the poet's considera- 
tion ; but they insisted that these, at least, could boast the 
high distinction of being acceptable to all classes of readers 
capable of the enjoyment which true poetry administers. 
Kow, we are not of those who believe in the existence of any 
such species of poetry as is adapted to all tastes, and adjusted 
to all capacities. We think, that as the taste of every man 
depends upon the associations which are liable to be excited 
in bis individual case, and, that as these associations are va- 
riously determined by a multitude of circumstances impossi- 
ble to enumerate, and difficult to control ; so tastes must ne- 
eessarUtf differ, as long as difierences exist in the conditions 
of mankind ; that is, we conceive, as long as man himself 
continues to exist. We hold, with Alison, (and the doctrine, 
we opine, is not very original or profound,) that the poetical 
productions which ail men peculiarly admire are those which 
suit that peculiar strain of emotion, to which, from their ori- 
ginal constitution, or peculiar habits of feeling, they are most 
strongly predisposed.* 

Of the two systems, however— 4hat which excludes " low 
and rural life and common language," and that which ex- 
cludes every thing else, we cannot help thinking that the latter 
is vastly the more narrow and preposterous. There is some 



* <« The ardent and flraUantmiodiickeDs at the inaipiditj of pastora], and 
the languor of elegiac poetry, and delights only in the great intereeti of 
the tragic and the epic mnse. The tender and romantic peruse with in- 
difierence the Iliad and Paradise JLost, and return with gladness to those 
favorite compositions which are descriptiFO of the joys or sorrows of love. 
The gay and the friT(^us, on the contrary, alike insensible to the senti^ 
ments of tenderness or magnanimity, find their delight in that cold but 
lively style of poetry, which has been produced by the gallanU^ of mo- 
dem tiroes, and which, in its principal features, is so strongly characteria* 
tic of the passion itself."'— «Aiifon's Aioyt %n ihe FritMpkt of IktUt 
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•ppearaoce of propriety, (to saj do mor^) in ttie canon which 
proscribes the introduction of mean and vulgar images or in- 
cideots ; but nothing can be more absurd than the endeavor 
to deny to poetry the privilege of employing for her purposes, 
the thoughts and sentiments of elevated life,— the interests and 
changes incident to lofty station, generous enterprise, and 
wide dominion, — the peculiar shades of passion and endless 
modifications of alfections, developed by the innumerable re- 
lations subsisting between the diderent orders of a civilized 
community. It would, indeed, be scarcely worth the trouble 
to point out the fallacy of this doctrine ; nor would we have 
so long insisted on this matter, if the rustic system bad not 
still its advocates, who would not hesitate to declare that the 
various chance and doubtful end of ^' ladye-lo ve and war'^ — ^the 
pride of courts and pomps of chivalry, — the fears of tyrants 
and the faith of martyrs, — '^ the royal banner and the plumed 
troop,'' — the steed, the trump, the tournay, and the tented 
field — that none of these are worthy of the song of the true 
bard* Surely Mr. Wordsworth's friends ought, long since, to 
have perceived that his fame rests on a foundation incalcula- 
bly sounder and more lasting than the theory which the poet 
and his followers endeavor to sustain. Jeffrey was never 
more mistaken in his life than when he said that ^^ the " Excur- 
sion' must be recommended by the system, and could only 
expect to succeed where that had been established.." 

It is curious to see how far prejudice will sometimes blind 
the eyes of the most acute. The * Excursion,' shortly after 
its publication, was reviewed by Jeffrey, who, in spite of his 
frequent disingenuousness, is unquestionably the ablest critic 
of the age. It is difficult to conceive how a writer, whose 
essays give perpetual demonstration of the finest taste and 
soundest judgment,* could have allowed bis pride and his 
resentment so iar to overcome him, as to close his eyes to the 

*We are sorry to see arerj respectable writer (vide Uoited States 
Literary Gazette, No. xyi.) speak in depreciating terms of tbe talents of 
Mr. Jeffrey, for it always hurts a good cause, unduly to undervalue the 
acknowledged powers ef a literary lulversary. We^are surprised, too, to 
bear the author of this article speak of JeffreyU assault upon Lord Byron. 
That Jeffrey did not write the critique on *' Tbe Hours of Idleness," we 
thought was perfectly well known. If it be said, that he was responsible, 
as tkM principal editor of the Review, we have only to reply, that the vo- 
lame reviewed is generaUy admitted to-be utterly destitute of merit ; and 
we cannot see how, from such a very unpromising specimen, a reviewer 
could be bound to anticipate that sudden and unexpected development of 
Lord Byron^s talent, which afterwards took place, and which, in part, may 
be ascribed to the wholesome severity of tbe discipline he underwent. 
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ciEtraordiiiftry beauty of the greater part of the ' Excursion.^ 
Yet 80 it was, and the circumstance may perhaps be, in some 
measure, acoonnted for, by supposing tt^at the reviewer was 
betrayed into a tone of unconscious reprehension by tiie ap* 
parent pertinacity of Mr. Wordsworth, and the seeming repe- 
tition of some of his old oJOTences. It is still a matter of sur* 
prise, that Mr. Jeffrey did not perceive that the introduction 
of the old machinery of waggoners and pedlars was a mere 
apology for qot abandoning the theory altogether, and did not 
in the least afiect the character or value of the work. This 
mere show of vulgar life, however, opei^ted on the temper 
of the crftiCy like the flag of the handalero on the rage of 
the Spanish bull. Jeffrey rushed upon the humble call- 
ing of the hero of tKe fable (the mere cloak, as we may say, 
of the Excursion) with wild and reckless fury, goring it 
and rending it, it cannot be denied, with magnificent ferocity; 
but leaving himself exposed, by this imprudence, to the as- 
saults of the /ncacfore^, who stood ready to take advantage of 
kis careless and uncalculating rage. 

The ' Excursion' (we are sorry that our limits will prevent 
an analysis of the poem for the present) contains within its 
compass more true and manly poetry, more beautiful embody- 
ing of pure and noble thoughts, more definite revealing of 
the secret influences which so wonderfully sway our compli- 
cated being, than can be found in almost any other poem pub- 
lished since the great English Epic was given to the world. 
Most sincerely and most painfully do we regret that an obsti- 
nate and petulant adherence to the mere form and shadow of a 
theory, utterly unworthy of the noble mind of Wordsworth, still 
desecrates, by its intrusion, the sacred structure he has reared 
for immortality. It is a marvel and a mystery indeed, that 
the architect of an abode that might be rendered singularly 
fit for the dwelling place of wedded Poetry and Virtue, can 
endure to look upon the profanation of his goodly work, to 
iee (and all for the sake of the poor honor of a puerile per- 
sistency,) its dignity degraded, its integrity impaired, its chas- 
tity polluted, and (we bad almost said) its usefulness de- 
stroyed. 

Tet nothing cati be easier than the removal of this blot. The 
change of the word Pedlar as oflen as it occurs, (we believe 
it occurs but once,) to any other of the appellations of the 
old man, the Itinerant, the Traveller, the Wanderer, or the So- 
litary, — ^the erasure of some half a dozen lines, and the altera- 
tion of as many more, — would obviate the very reasonable 
complaint of those in whose minds the name of Pedlar is in- 
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aepanbiy aisociated with ^base uses' and vulgar recoUec«. 
tions* 

In 1815, Wordsworth published the *' White Doe of Kjk 
Btooe ; or the Fate of the Nortoos,'' This beautiful poem 
was most absurdly mis-reviewed in the Edinbui^h Review, 
and damned with praise unaccountably faint in the Quarterly. 
It is to be particularly observed, that scarcely a trace of the. 
author*8 system is visible in the '' White Doe ;'' which seems^ 
indeed, to have been written by an enemy of the system, not 
as the Edinburgh Reviewer strangely insinuates, to make it 
ridiculous by caricaturing its faults, but in order to show the 
fi>lly of its limitations, by producing a beautiful poem con- 
structed on the very principles to which that system was dia* 
metrically opposed, and which, indeed, it emphatically repro- 
bated and denounced. 

The story is briefly this ; In the twelAh year of Queen 
{Elizabeth's reign, a ^^ Rising of the North'' took place, which 
terminated in the ruia of the rebels. Among these was Ri- 
chard Norton of Rylstone, a gentleman of kiiige fortune, who, 
in spite of the remonstrances of his eldest soa Francis, joins, 
the insurgent cause, and is followed by his nine sons ; Richard, 
the second son, bearing a banner embroidered for the purpose 
by his sister Emily, and Francis following unarmed and naked, 
with ^ bare breast and empty hand/ and full of dark presenti* 
ments of their fate. His fears are realized. His father and 
brothers are made prisoners and led forth to executon. * Be- 
fore his death, old Korton had charged his son to r^in the 
banner ; to ' bear it to Bolton Priory and lay it on St. Mary's 
shrine.' Francis succeeds in recovering the banner, but is 
overtaken near the Priory and slain. Rylstone's halls are 
desolated, and the orphaned Emily wanders from place to 
place, attended by a beautiful white doe which long had been a 
nvorite in the family. Emily dies, and is buried in Rylstone 
church-yard, and the doe continues, for a long time after her 
death, to visit the grave of her mistress, to whom she had ever 
been so tenderly attached* 

None of these incidents, it is pkin, are taken from low life, 
and none of them, assuredly, are the worse adapted to Ae 
purposes of poetry. The language, as well as the events, is 
strictly poetical, and cannot be considered as the language of 
prose on any principle whatever. This entire departure on 
the part of Mr. Wordsworth from the ground he bad original- 
ly takea and had so long maintained, might have satisfied tbe 
critics ; hut they had censured too severely to retract* The 
* White Doe' was pronounced to be ^ the very worst poem 
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W the supply of h#r wanta and the protectioa of her peisoa*; 
for the gratification of her afiectioiw amd the emptoymeot of 
her UDderstaading ; for the solace of her afflictioiu, and the 
appropriation of ail her active powers. It is the great. provi- 
sion for the equal honor and dignity of woman, and ^ riaiarilf 
constitutes the basis of all moral excellence, all political secv- 
rity, and all rational dignity among the whole species* 

Look at the history of those states where the marriage of 
one man and one woman consecrates the mutual affectiona 
and duties of two individuals, devotes them to the same love 
and the same fortunes, appoints to them the same interests 
and the same objects of attachment, leads them hand in haad 
through this world, and points to them the same eternal rest, 
sets before them the same motives for their conduct, and the 
same God for their father — which makes the virtue of each 
an honor to the other, and the want of that virtue in one an 
implied reproach even to the meritorious party. Look upoa 
society, any where among civilized men, built upon this foun« 
dation, and compare it with,the state of those people whose 
religion, laws, and customs, concur to degrade female cha* 
racter. There are countries whose religion would exchide 
women from heaven itself, and deny to them the existence of 
their own souls, and whose public sentiment and customs^ 
without moral selection, without respect, and without mutual 
confidence, appropriate large numbers promiscuously to the 
appetite and will of a sinele man* What is the character and 
condition of such a people — what are their poUtical virtues, 
their social pleasures, the state of their knowledge, the educa- 
tion of their children, their habitual conversation, and thra* 
prospects and hopes in another life ? 

In such countries, might is right, and political power is es- 
tablished and maintained by the sword — a high*handed des* 
potism subjugates the reason and the free will of the class of 
slaves, without enlightemng or elevatii^ the class of ty- 
rants, and the corruption that results from abuse of power 
debases and brutalizes both* Social pleasures, so &r as ad- 
miration and esteem enter into tliem, or domestic intercourse 
refines and heightens them, cannot be found among such peo- 
ple. Pleasure among them must be resolved into the love of 
excitement estranged from all sentiment, from all calm of re- 
flection, and all approbation of conscience* Such pleasure 
consists of sensations which in their action and re-action va- 
cillate from frenzy to palsy, and subside to gloom and dreari- 
ness of soul* What can be the state of knowledge where the 
infant is never fed with truth and wisdom, where the fiist 
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waiit» of 4he soul are Bot supplied from tlie vety feuDtain 
whence the life Mood first flowed, where tiie demsuids of the 
mod create for it no gratifications, and no provided gratifica- 
tioBs solicit demand ? The answer is in the fact, — as a man 
fowetfa so shall he reap. Where no elements of trath and 
wisdom are wrought into the character, all that is adverse in 
the passions, appetites, and natural blindness of man, will 
overrun and extirpate his better qualities, and make a whole 
community, thus formed, as truly miserable as it must be de- 
graded and unworthy. Children cannot be taught to be wise 
and good by parents who never loved one another. It is an 
imphed instruction of all civilized and christian parents. — 
The will and example of thy father, the care and conversa- 
tion of thy mother, are equally good for correction and reproof, 
and both are designed to guard thee from all evil, and lead 
thee to all happiness. But where the force of love is want* 
ing, where no blended virtues give effect to example, and no 
equal helps from equal minds rear weak and ignorant infancv 
to the manhood and strength of knowledge and practical good- 
ness, no character can be formed in the stronger sex but that 
of phyMcal power, which is not spiritually but carnally mind- 
ed, and none in woman but imbecility and frivolity, which 
reduce her to the rank of an insect that sparkles ibr one day 
• in- the lustre of summer, but spends the rest of its existence 
in obscurity and gloom. 

Dr. Johnson, in Rasselas, has given a good representation 
of the state of' the female mind in countries where polygamy 
prevails. How far it agrees with actual report we are not 
curious to inquire. It is in such a tone of rational probabili- 
ty, that it serves admirably to illustrate the inquiry — What is 
the habitual course of female conversation in that condition 
of the 'sex under consideration ? ** The diversions of the 
women were only childish play, by which the mind accustom- 
ed to stronger operations could not be kept busy.' They ran 
from room to room, as a bird hops from wire to wire in his 
cage. They danced for the sake of motion, as lambs frisk in 
a meadow. One sometimes pretended to be hurt, that the 
rest miglit be alarmed ; or hid herself, that another might seek 
her. Part of their time passed in watching light bodies that 
floated on the river, and part in marking the various forms 
into which the clouds broke in the sky. Nor was much sa- 
tisfaction to he hoped from their conversation : for of what 
could they be expected to talk? They had seen notbii^; 
for they had lived from early youth in that narrow spot. Of 
what they bad not seen ti^ty could have no knowledge, for 
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they could not read. They had no ideas but of ttie fewthingi 
that were within their riew, and had hardly naoies for any 
thing but their food and their clothes. — ^They do not want 
that unaffecting and ignoble beauty which may subsist with- 
out sprightiiness or sublimity, without energy of thought or 
dignity of virtue. 

" But to a man like the Arab, (the individual to whom these 
women appertained,) such beauty was only a flower casually 
plucked and carelessly thrown away- Whatever pleasares 
be might find among them, they were not those of friendship 
or society. When they were playing about him, he looked 
on them with an inattentive superiority : when they vied for 
his regard, he sometimes turned away disgusted. As they 
had no knowledge, their talk could take nothing from the tc- 
diousness of life: as they had no choice, their fondness, or 
appearance of fondness, excited in him neither pride nor gra- 
titude ; he was not exalted in his own esteem by the smiles of 
a woman who saw no other man, nor was much obliged by 
that regard, of which he could never know the sincerity, and 
which he might often perceive to be exerted, not so much to 
delight him as to pain a rival. That which he gave, and they 
received, as love, was only a careless distribution of super- 
fluous time, such love as man can bestow upon that which he 
despises, such as has neither hope nor fear, neither joy nor 
sorrow." 

Concerning the religion of these poor creatures there is 
small room for speculation. They may, like Pope's Indian, 
*'see God in clouds and liear him in the winds," but he never 
addresses himself to them in the gracious words of Him who 
w^as the friend of Mary and her sister Martha, who forgave 
the mourner that loved much, and who comforted her that 
watched by his tomb, saying, " Woman, why weepest thou ?" 
He has never ascended up before the eyes of their faith, ne- 
ver opened for them the gates of Paradise, never called to 
them made dull of hearing, to become partakers with the 
saints in light, and to await the day when all nations, kindreds, 
and tongues, from the east and from the west, shall sit down 
under the reign of his righteousness. And the religion of the 
men can be no more enlightening and purifying than that of 
the women. It may suggest some duties, may teach tempe- 
rance and honesty, may cherish a blind devotion, but if it 
teaches a perfect misconception of the true nature of one 
half of the human race, if it excludes the better influences of 
all the natural virtues and natural intelligence of women, it 
circumscribes so much the sympathies and reciprocated plea- 
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tares of life, as to leave but a small share of comparatively 
low aDd imperfect gratificatioDS to form the amount of world- 
ly happioess, and by losing sight of that revelation which in- 
spires christian hope, it must give to eternal life the character 
of mortal existence, and make heaven itself a state, earthly, 
sensual, and animal. 

These are the beings who have no just conception of wliat 
women are and of wliat is due to them. From whence is it 
that true notions of female character are derived, from whom 
comes the acknowledgment that they are children of one fa- 
ther in common with men, that they are worthy of the same 
moral honor, sharers in the same hopes, and partakers of the 
same heavenly inheritance ? The acknowledgment of their 
natural claims may be found among ail highly gifted men of 
all times and countries. Of Hebrew, Greek, and Roman wo- 
men it is well known what the few among them were, and the 
many were not. There was a considerable number among 
tbe Greeks and Romans who added the finest accomplish- 
ments to the most admirable genius, and who inspired the 
respect and enthusiastic affections that great and highly culti- 
vated minds among one sex always must command from equal- 
ly endowed minds in the other ; but this number was only 
sufficiently large to show what proper estimation, suitable 
education, and liberty of thought could effect in that very race 
pf beings whom general prejudice, neglect, and absurd modea 
of life, condemned to a ^' loveless, joyless, unendeared^' exist- 
ence — loveless, joy less, and unendeared because no just value 
can be attached to our lives when others attach no genuine 
value to us, when our undeveloped faculties rust in us unused, 
and when the inspiration of God has given us understanding 
that is artificially debased almost to the state of brutes that 
perish. To nature and to reason we may indeed look for the 
suggestion and the proof of the true elevation of the female 
sex, but, as truth and justice when appealed to in the humau 
breast, seem in need of other helps than our natural love for 
them ; that gracious authority which uniformly agrees with 
truth and justice, and which is the very oracle and interpreter 
of both — the divine religion of Christ, explains all that might 
be dqubtful, and settles all that was undetermined in respect 
to the relative excellence of man and woman. It makes no 
difference between them ; it gives to both all the liberties of 
wisdom and virtue, and it grounds their mutual confidence 
and admiration upon faculties of large discourse, and virtues 
of equal self-denial, equal devotedness, and equal efficacy, ac- 
^rding tp their proper application and by permitting an in- 
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terchange of all intelligence and all usefol knowledge, of all 
tenderness and all good offices, it points out and secures the 
happiness of both. It is under the influence of cbristiaoitj 
that public opinion, as well as private feeling, has diffused 
throu^ civilized society, sentiments and conduct towards wo<^ 
men which have, for the most part, made them as dignified and 
respectable as thej can be — at least has put them upon a mo- 
ral footing as elevated as that of the men in the same classes 
of society. Wives, mothers, daughters and female friends 
are respectively, objects of love, veneration, careful solicitude 
and generous fidelity ; and these various feelings are appor- 
tioned upon the same principles, and by the same discerning 
preference that detennme virtuous men to honor one a«a^ 
therms virtues, and cherish one another's happiness* In re* 
spi^t to mere friendship between persons of different sexes, 
there may be some imprudence and danger in very early life ; 
but in the maturity of the understanding, great enjoyment and 
exquisite propriety connect, very delightfully together, the in- 
terests and pleasures of minds formed by different influences 
of sex. The opportunities and sympathies of females, limited 
to few duties and a small sphere of observation, tend of them- 
selves to produce a recurrence of the same ideas, to confine 
. flieir curiosity, originally as importunate and almost as discur- 
sive as that of men, to pursuits and inquiries of small impor- 
tance, and instead of aiding their progressive intelligence and 
natural charities, to narrow their understandings and deaden 
their sensibility. But this remark applies to women under 
peculiar circumstances, to the sedentary, the 8oIitary,'and the 
uncultivated. 

When the female mind derives superadded intelligence from 
fbe other sex, when the genius of man blends its effulgence . 
with the softer lustre of feminine imagination, when the high- 
er responsibilities, the loftier aims, the more efiective activity 
of man, are made intelligible to woman by the intimate confi- 
dence of a sincere friendship, the character and the intellect 
of each is modified and improved by the other. No jealousy 
or rivalship can exist between them. Man has the great cause 
of truth, of honor, and of national glory to support ; these 
noble ideas inspire bis thou^ts and feeUngs, they give life to 
his efibrts and power to his motives ; and these ideas perfectly 
explained by him whose principles and actions they govern, 
make man to woman, the illustration of all her moral senti- 
ments ; and she can behold iu his active powers the only means 
to attain all, in relation to human being?, which she can con- 
ceive, of what is elevated in purpose, sublime in genius, ao4 
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perfect in beneffieent eflect* That woman ea6 GOiiip«tli6(i4 
aii w4)ich ia excellent lA the nature of man, that she can (to* 
^ote herself, by a hnmble instrumentality, to the same inte« 
i^sts of society, that she is equally (brmad after the tirst peN 
feet and first fair, that by her situation she is less exposed to 
detilemeDt of ^* the inward part,^' and more tenaciously and 
kicorruptibly retains the '^divine property of her first being^^' 
makes her, to an elevated mind of the other sex, the dearest^ 
ttie sweetest, the safest, and most trust-worthy of human 
IheiKls; and as affinity is not resemblance, but attraction^ 
fitness, and combination, so minds thus constituted, from theii^ 
difference produce harmony, and mutually animate^ sustain^ 
encourage, and cot>sole each other. 

There is nothing in literary Mstory more beautiful than riii< 
mttachments of this character, that have existed among men 
iknd women of exalted intellect. — Such as the friendship of 
Cowper and Mrs. Unwin, or perhaps with more exact accord| 
Cowper aiKl Lady Austin, Robert Bums and Mrs. Dunlopi 
JohnM>n and Anna Williams, Pope and Martha Blount. What'* 
ever may be said of any of these ladies, of their want of per«> 
tonal attraction, or of elevated powers and motives^ the feet 
will not be disputed that each of them, (perhaps Mrs. Blount 
is an exception,) respectively, felt all that was exalted in the 
character of ttie Individual to whom she was devoted, and 
that each, in her tdrn, was the object of sentiments suitable tD 
iiim by whom they were cherished* 

It is in the character which deserves the highest esteeitti 
which enjoys and confers the highest happiness, that we love 
to regard the female sex. Are women all that they ought tO 
be, considering their means and capabilities ? Are men, diS' 
tinctly considered, all that they ought to be? No, the mille-> 
nium is not seen even in prospect; it is still a prophecy m* 
ther than an anticipation. But if rational religion and 
sound philosophy concur to point out the probability that 
human society is constantly tending to a better condition^ 
then it is well to facilitate and accelerate the moral pro* 
gress of mankind ; and while Orators are raising tbeif 
voices, and opulence is pouring out its treasures, in order to 
forward the great march of mind, and the general melioration 
of character, it would be Well to inquire by what universal 
means this work is best to be aided. 

Societies, whether they collect and distribute cents «f 
dollars ; whether they disseminate tracts or the Bible ) and 
schools, whether they teach the alphabet or the classics ; whe* 
ther they furnish the manna of the Sabbath, or the daily Iwaa4« 
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«e but the sowera of seed which Atlls into the good fioil^ tht 
arid or the stony, jost as it has beea formed by external causes* 
These causes may be resolved iato two ;— the influeiices of 
conyersatioQ, example and instructioo, — which, collectively, 
.may be called the social ioflueace,-— and self-discipUne. £verj 
man has two educations, the one which be receives from othersi 
and the one that he bestows upon tHmself* In the social inflo* 
eace is included, as the principal part, the domestic influenc.^ 
and this is chiefly derived from females : this teaches tbe Arst 
direction of curiosity, and the first application of intellect; it 
presents the first objects to the aliectioii, and crates the primi- 
tive tone of sentiment. If this theory of original impres-^ 
sions be true ; if the moralist would chensh the virtue that 
exalteth the nations, it is obvious that the female mind is tbe 
first object of improvement among a people professedly aim* 
iog to be workers together with God for the well being and 
elevation of mankind* Instruction and self-discipline are the 
only means to exalt the female character; the first must be 

£*ven by the enlightened and conscientious to the young ; the 
st is the work of the individual upon her own reason, her 
own affections, and her own conduct. Besides, that word of 
God which Mrs. More calls the spirit, and not the letter of the 
Jmv, there are aome excellent works upon self-cultivation* 
Duggld Stewart, and some other intelligent metaphysiciani^ 
afford great light upon this subject; and the works of some 
females are very clear and practical helps to those who would 
yield themselves passively to the prejudices, the ignorance 
.and the examples, among which, by the circumstances of burth 
>and consanguinity, they may have fallen* We cannot omit 
to enforce this suggestion by the words of a man who was top 
early lost to the world, but whose respect for women, and 
•whose solicitude to ooake them respectable, ought to embalm 
his memory in the hearts of those to whom he has left his xdh 
.structions* 

^' Is it not time that female education were generally di- 
rected to a higher mark, not of accomplishments as they are 
called, for of them we have enough, even to satiety, but of 
intellectual furniture and vigor ? Is it not time tliat a race of 
females should be formed, who may practice with intelligence 
and with confidence on those rules which have been given, 
and those ideas which have been si^gested in the immortal 
works on education, which we already owe to the extraordi** 
nary women of the present age? Is it not time that some 
plan of more liberal and extensive female education were de- 
vised to form the mothers of our children's children ; an eda- 
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ntimi which shfttl save eianj a ripening female iBind froai 
that feebleness to which it might otherwise be destined, 
Id this age of vanity and books, so that women may be more 
generally furnished with principles as well as sentiments, with 
fegic as well as taste ; with true knowledge as well as with a 
aiorbtd thirst for entertainment ; to all which sboohl be su* 
peradded a religious fear and love of God and his Son, so 
that, as they draw towards the close of life, visions of celes- 
tial bKss may fill their minds, instead of those vanishing scenes 
of pleasure which are now so frequently gliding before their 
idle fancies."* 

To achieve the object of these suggestions, it is necessary 
more particularly to discourage the selfishness, the love of 
pleasure, and the indolence, which now are allowed to prevail 
among females of the higher classes ; to divert the thoughts 
and attention of young girls from the exclusive conside- 
ration of themselves, and their own gratification, to make 
them, by example and by precept, disinterested; compas- 
sionate, and afiectionate. It is thas that the eirfaigement of 
flieir sympathies will extend the range of their ideas, that they 
will allot to themselves only a relative place in their estimate 
of important things, that they will learn to render to all their 
Anes — ^that veneration, honor, love and pity, awarded with 
discrimination, and regulating their conduct as well as form- 
ing their sentiments, will give a charm to their manners, a spi- 
rit to their conversation, and a character to their enjoyments, 
altogether in accord with the injunctions of the gospel, and 
fte example of Christ. 

Good housewifery is an essential qualification to a virtuous 
woman ; but good housewifery provides only for the physical 
comforts of a family, though it may possibly be said to in- 
clude that economy of time which aiibrds leisure for every 
rational pursuit, and that economy of money which procures 
for self-denial the means of generosity. But admitting that 

** — i— ^ to study household good 
Is woman^s happiest knowledge, and her praise,*' 

still, after she has acquired this knowledge, and deserved this 
praise, therererojain to her occasions forolhcr knowledge, and 
claims to other praise \ and when a young woman studies the 
models of her sex in the examples exhibited by their recorded 
history, she will learn that those women who have produced 
the greatest effect upon the age in which they Uved| added high 

* V r. BBokmiaster's SaniioBt. 
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mtt^Wf §fitmf&m sacrififfes, vwrnMis lowndeige^ and oAaa 
l»legMit accompitatifiieDts, to that ^^ prime wisdMi" wUch re» 

Et^8 more eickistvelgr the imty dMi ^ before as Ues ia dailif 
W^ When we read the letters of Lady Raebel RmmU^ 
dial emain^iit of Briliab aristocraojr, bri^iter thafi aU tb« 
|;e«i9 of all its coroneti, that be»t of wivea, most exeiaplaey 
0C aioihera, most deyoat of christfaiM ; when we trace Iha 
l(iarDifig of Thomafl Gray, and the we»der&l iadmtry of Sia 
Wiitiam Jooes back to those widowed asotheia who lavnedi 
|he tirst ambkioo of their chHdren t« the last beatitifol resulta 
of their labors ; when we think of that wonderful Frencbr 
W^imao, Madam Roland, ^elf-taught in obseurity, and seif-sos-^ 
tained even with the bloody axe over her head, we must coaw 
l^reheod that there are for wovnan a higher lot and a nobler ex^ 
arciae of the understanding, than merely to contrive with her 
head, and to labor with her hands for what she and those she 
loves shall eat, and drink and put on; that her cares for to-^ 
s^orrow need not absorb her thoughts for eternity, aiMi thai 
lier ejustenc^ termiaatfss not in herself, but that, l^ the Inipp* 
initted and ditTused light of mind, her spirit go¥erus when her 
aiay is eo)d, extends over multitudes, and descends Uwoiigk 
illagos^ 

These esmmples, and nuaay mese that might be added t« 
th^m, and the destiny which Providence has appointed to V4^ 
IVi^Ht ar^ noble i^entives to do aU, and la become all that 
9i9cb capacities for virtne wiU permit, aftd such a gforioua t9m 
^ompense will reward* We do nal wish to see women with the 
genius of Sappho, if it leads them to the promontovy of Leucate^ 
isor do we wish to see in them such a passion fosr leamiugas dis- 
tinguished Christina of Sweden, whp loved men because tbejf 
w^re not women, and left the countsy she was born to go«ei% 
ta lay her dust in a land where she had cei«ferred no l^nefits^ 
and could Gommand no gratitude ; but we would desire to ses 
them taught from the oracles of books, and addij^ to the lessooa 
of experience the fruits of study ; we would lead them to the 
treasures of poetry and into the depths of man's moral frame ; 
lyould teach them natural theology in the wonders of nature^ 
-—the wisdom of God in the worlcs of his hands, and cany 
ffaera back to antiquity, and forward in the light of phrlosopby } 
We would display before them different modes of Kfe in difier* 
^nt times and countries, store their memories with maxims of 
prudence, and enliven their thoughts by the associations that 
pfoditc^ wit. We wonld form them with 

f * Ql>edieiit psasioos, and a wilLrssignM ;^ 
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fet Bot witiioiit pMei#iit, DOT yet wilhevt wii) ; for pMsioni 
give nnter to viiioe, and an enligbtened and powerflil will de* 
lernQHies our daties^ ai.d coaimandt then* fulfilment. We 
WOiiU (gladly tee tbem kicited to iodofitry of the best kind, 
active in beneveleAce guided by didcernaient, purified by reii* 
gion undebased by fanaticinn, rich in true knowledge but 
fewly in humiUty--*adonied with taste enjoyed in all they see 
and displayed in all they do, acquainted with ail the blessmga 
they possess, aiid grateiat to Him who gives tbem all, happy in 
Mie life that now is, and fitted for that which is to come. 



jt Fpw Days in Jlihens ^ being the Translation of a Greek 
Minuscript discovered in Herculaneum. B> Frances Wright, 
author of ^^ Views of Society and Manners in An^rica*'' 
Jlew-York. 1825. 

Wb have already (Vol. I. p. 365,) given a brief sketch of 
the design and general merits of this charming Httle book* 
Since that time, we are very glad to find that it has been re^ 
poblttithed in this city, and we shall therefore seize the oppor- 
%n\My to recommend it once more to ^ notice of our rea- 
dersf 

It has always been considered a desideratum^ to devise some 
more inviting method of acquiring a knowledge of the great 
men and great events of antiquity than the stud^ of the for- 
inal historian or chronologist* Accordingly, hctttious tra- 
vels, novels, narratives and letters have been written, in oN 
der to beguiie the languid reader into an acquaintance witk 
ancient government, philosophy and manners. With thia 
view, the ^' Athenian Letters,'^ a work admirably illustrative 
and explanatory of the history of Thucydtdes, was written, 
and a lew copies published in four volumes octavo, 1741, by 
several classical scholars of the University of Cambridge ; 
and purported to be a correspondence between some of the 
cotemporaries ef Pericles, Socrates and Plato. On the same 
plan, th6 Abbe Barthelemi composed his Travels of Anachar- 
sis, the Younger, into Greece ; and Lantier, his Travels of An- 
tenor. The author of Valerius, by resorting to a similar ex- 
pedient, and by combining with his narrative a well contrived 
and interesting pbt, deludes the unsuspecting novel-reader 
into sudden familiarity with the habits and affections of the 
ancient Romans, and the primitive christian converts. The 
^ Vii^ggi delle Sciniie'' seem to have been suggested by the 
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•amecoDttderatioiu ; and it is, no doabt, from a kind regard to 
the iadolence of modern readers, that the dead are compelled 
to leave their graves and bold diftcourse for the benefit of the 
living ; that we are permitted by the enchanter Fontenelle, 
to hear ^^ les Dialogues des Morts," and are conducted by the 
wiser and severer Verri into the sepulchre of the Scipios, to 
be instructed in the maxims of ancient policy and the lessons 
of ancient virtue, by the spirits of departed heroes, atatesmen^ 
and philosophers* With the same objects, and with qnite ai 
much success as many of her predecessors, Miss Wright 
adopts a fiction extremely well adapted to the end she has in 
view* The work feigns to be the translation of a Greek ma« 
nuscript found in Herculaneum, recording the adventures, 
and unfolding the philosophical experience of Theon, a young 
Corinthian, who had been sent to Athens by his father, with 
injunctions to attend all the schools, and fix on that which 
gave the highest views of virtue* Theon had imbibed from 
the conversation of his father, who had been a pupil of Xe- 
nocrates, a prepossession in favor of the doctrines of the Aca- 
demy. On hearing Crates, therefore, (the successor of Po- 
lemon, we presume, and not the Cynic,) he regards bis object 
as accomplished, and continues to believe that flame and fuel 
are tied together by numbers, until, by chance, he is persuaded 
that it is unbecoming a lover of truth errare cum Platane ; and 
is finally t:onvinced, by a young Pythagorean, that he who eats 
no beans, and practices self-catechism, has the highest ^^ views 
of virtue.'^ From this heretical persuasion he is converted to 
the Peripatetic philosophy, out of which misbelief he is for- 
tunately plucked, like a firebrand from the fire, by the elo- 
quent and orthodox Cleanthes* By this zealous and thorough- 
going stoic he is brought safely within the pale of the Portico^ 
and is taught the precious truth, that the highest of all enioy- 
ments consists in being indifferent or insensible to them 
all* Yet, although a faithful follower of Zeno, he shows an 
edifying example of liberality and toleration ; visits the Ly- 
ceum and Academy, and keeps up his acquaintance with the 
young Pythagorean* This latitudinarianism, however, has 
its limits, and the story opens with a spirited description of 
your^ Theon's holy horror of the blasphemies of Epicurus* 
Timocrates, it seems, a young Athenian, had fled from the 
pollutions of the Garden to the purity of the Stoa^ and had 
revealed to the followers of Zeno the ^^ secrets of those mid- 
night orgies, where, in the midst of his pupils, the philosopher 
of Gargettium officiated as master of the execrable ceremo- 
Bies of riot and impiety*" Struck with horror and dismay 
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«t the recital, Theon rushes from the Porch, and traTersibg 
with hasty steps the streets of Athens, takes the road to the 
Piraeus. Seating himself upon the banks of the Cephisus, he 
fiills into a re very, from which he is aroused by the sound of 
approaching footsteps. He turns around, and sees standing 
behind him a majestic and venerable figure, the beautiful se- 
renity and calm dignity of whose features till the young stoic 
with unspeakable awe and admiration. He is gradually reas- 
sured by the gentleness and kindness of the stranger, and a 
dialogue ensues, very beautifully written, but so connected as 
scarcely to admit of extract. Theon expresses his despair of 
equalling his master, and asks who can gaze on Zeno and ever 
hope to rival him. The stranger answers, 

** You, my young friend : Why should you not ! Yoo have innocence ; 
you ba^e sensibility; you have enthusiasm; you have ambition — With 
what better promise could Zeno begin his career. Courage ! Courage ! 
my son !" stopping, for they had insensibly walked towards the city da- 
ring the diakgue, and laying bis hand on Thecals headi *^ We want but 
the will to be as great as Zeno." 

The young philosopher regrets that the stranger is not Tea* 
cher in the Garden, in place of Epicurus. 

** Do you know the son of Neocles?^ asked the sage. 

** The gods forbid that f should know him nibre than by report ! No, 
venerable stranger ; wrong me not so much as to think 1 have entered 
the gardens of Epicurus. It is not long that I have been in Athens ; bnt 
I hope, if I should henceforth live my life here, I shall never be seduced 
by the advocate of vice. Ye gods, what horrors has Timocrates revealed !^ 

'* Horrors, in truth, somewhat appailing, my young friend ; but I shoold 
apprehend Timocrates to be a little mistaken. That the laws of virtaa 
were ever confounded and denied, or vice advocated and panegyrized, bj 
any professed teacher, I iocliae to doubt. And were I really to tiear sucn 
things, I should simply conclude the speaker mad, or otherwise that be 
was amusing himself by shifting the meaning of words, and that by the 
term virtue be understood vice, and so by the contrary. 2\b to the incid* 
eating of impiety and atheism, this may be exaggerated or misunderstood* 
Many are cadled impious, for not having a worse, but a different religion 
from their neighbors ; and many atheistical, not for the denying of God» 
but for thinki^ somewhat peculiarly concerning him. Upon the noctur* 
nal orgies of vice and debauchery 1 can say nothing ; I am too profoand* 
Iv ignorant of these matters, either to exculpate or condemn them. Such 
things may be, and I never hear of them. All things are possible. Tes,*' 
turning ms benignant face full upon the youth, ^'etten that TimocrateM 
shmUd Ue^^ 

The stranger urges Theon to enter the Garden of Epicurus, 
and judge lor himself of that philosopher's midnight orgies, 
Theon yields, and declares with a smile, that he can feel no 
fear where be has such a conductor. 
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'* 1 do ttot tbink it qvite so impoiBilrte, bowevei', m foa soen lodOf** uii 
Hbe safe, Jaug^hing bi his tura, with much humor, and entering a bouse as 
he sp^e , then throwing open with one arm a door, and with the other 
gently drawing the youth along with him, added **iam Epkurui !* 

The astoaiahed youth staggers backward id afiright, bat is 
led on by his conductor towards his pupils, who rise and re^ 
ceve him with the teuderest and most adectionate embraces^ 
We have not room for any extract from the beautiful and 
touching passages in which the author recounts the scenes and 
conversations which ensue ; and we must refer the reader to 
the book itself, for the fine portrait of Leontium, the calum- 
niated female pupil of Epicurus ; the well-discriminated cha- 
racters of several of the followers of this philosopher, and 
the gradual and perspicuous development of the real opinioiis 
of the son of Neocles. Convinced by every thing he sees, 
that the doctrines of the virtuous Gargettian had been sliame- 
fiiily misrepresented ; delighted with the aspect of the tran- 
quil and substantial happiness around him, and instructed in 
the true principles of the philosophy of the Garden, Theon 
prepares to take bis leave* 

** The orgies are concluded,*' said Epicams, rismg, and tumiAg with 
aifiscted gravity to the young Corinthian. ^^ You have seen the honors 
of the night; if they have left any curiosity for the mjsteries of the day^ 
Mek our garden to-morrow at sunrise, and you shall be initiated.'' 

The next morning, the yoang stoic repairs to the place of 
invitation, of which the following fine poetical description is ior 
tfoduced with great propriety and efiect : 

** The steeds of the sun had not mounted the horizon, when Theon took 
the road to the gardens. The path he entered on was broad and even, and 
shaded on either side by rows of cork, lime, oak, and other Uie finest 
trees of the forest : pursuing this for some way, he suddenly opened on a 
fair and varied lawn, through wliich the lllissus, now of the whitest silvei^ 
in the pale twilight, stole with a gentle and noiseless coarse. Crossing 
the lawn, he struck into a close thicket : the orange, the laurel, and liie 
myrtle, hung over his head, whose flowers, slowly opening to the breese 
and light of morning, dropt dews and perfumes. A luxurious indolenoe 
crept over his soul ; he breathed the airs, and felt tbe bliss of Elysium. 
With slow and measured steps he threaded the maze, till he entered sud- 
denly on a small open plot of verdure in face of a beautiful temple. Tbe 
place was three parts encircled with a wood of flowering shrubs, the rest 
was girded by the winding lUissns, over which tiie eye wandered to gladeff 
and sofUy swelling hills, whose bosoms now glowed beneath the dyes of 
Aurora* The baiiding wa* small and circular ; Doric, and of tbe marble 
of Paros : an open portico, supported by twenty pillars, ran round the edi- 
fice : the roof rose in a dome. The roseate tints of the east fell on tbe 
polished columns, like the blush of love on the cheek of Oiaoa, when she 
stood before her Endymeon." 

There be meets Epicurus, and tbe subject of tbe preceding 
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evening w rtsutned, " Ah !'♦ cries Theon, in reply to the 
Gargettian's declaration of the identity of true happiness and 
virtue, 

« Ah ! how different is Tirtue in your, mouth and in 2^no%.'' 
** The doctrine of Zeno,^ replied the sage, *^ is sublime : many great 
men shall come from his school; an amiable world, from mine. Zeno 
lath bis eye on man— 1» mine on men : none but pbilosopbers can be sto- 
ics ; Epicureans all may be." 

To Theon's observation, that some part of this doctrine 
woald lead to the conclusion of the stoics, that pain is not an 
evil, Epicurus thus rephes : 

" By no means : so much the contrary, I hold it the greatest of all evilsj 
and the whole aim of my life, and of my philosophy, is to escape from it. 
To deny that pain is an eril is sach another quibble a» the Elean^ denial 
9f motion : that mast e:ust to man which exists to bis senses ; and as to 
esdstence or non-existence abstracted from them« though it may ai&nl an 
idle aiigument for an idle hour, it can never enter as a truth, from whicb 
to draw conclusions, in the practical lessons of a roaster. To deny tliat 
pain is an eril, seems more absurd than to deny its existence, which has 
also been done, for its exjetence is only apparent from its eifect upon our 
•enses ; how then shall we admit the existence, and deny the eflbet,. wfaiohb 
alone forces that admittance ? But we will leare these matters to the dia- 
lecticians of the Portico. I feel myself rirtuous because my soul is at 
vest : With eril passions I shoald be disturbed and uneasy; with ancon- 
tniUed appetites I should be disordered in body as well as ii]Btnd,«-4br' tfada 
reason, wad for this reason only^ I avoid both." 

"Only I'' 

<* Only : virtue it pUtuure ; were U not m>, I should not/ollow U.^ 

This requires explanation, or the reader will be apt to boeak 
forth, with Theon, in indignant astonishment* Miss Wright 
has given Epicurus's justification of this bold and paradoxical 
assertion, and that was, doubtless, all that she was bound to do.* 
But the maxim stands in need of some restriction, or it will ope- 
rate as a stumbling-block to the unwary. — The best form 
of government, or system of morality, is that from which re- 
sults the greatest possible good to ths greatest number^ with the 

* Triarius, in disputing with Cicero, on the subject of the Epicurean 
philosophy, thus iUastrates the views and opinions of the Master, with re- 
gent to the dependence of virtue upon pkas»re« and wisdom on ittility. 
•* If these exalted and exemplary virtues of which yon make so much ac- 
connt, were not the means anid the ministers of pleasure, who would deem 
them worthy of approbation or pursuit f Wisdom may be defined the art 
of living happily, and would not be the object of desire, if it ceased to be 
the guide to our enjoyments. Philosophy is only cultivated and admired 
as the artificer of pleasure ; just as the sciences of medicine and naviga- 
tion are never studied for themselves, but for the useful knowledge tliey 
impart*'— OkT. da Fin. L 13. 

Vol. //. Ab. XL 47 



hmtposiihU evil to tlu hast number of all tbe eeatieDt betofi 
included, or to be incladed, in its operation. This is mo impoi^ 
tant proposition, and lies at the foundation (sometimes QOPJ^* 
ceiled) of all sound theories of legislation and moraliij* The 
best rule of moral conduct, being thus determined by the cir- 
cumstances of the sentienls on which it operates, must oeceaia* 
rily vary wilh the Tariatioiia of the circumstances ef which it it 
9i function** In order to produce the greatest good to the great- 
est number in any given commuoity, at a given tifne, and under 
given circumstances, it is nncestary that each member (tf that 
community should execute certain offices detenmned by tbe re* 
la tion and capacity of the agent, just as it is necessary^ in order to 
bring out the greatest force in a given piece of mechanism, that 
every part of tbe machine should perform certain offices de- 
termtoed by (he nature of the part* In other words, in order 
to eflect the given objects, certain acts and movements ought^ 
that is, are necessary to be done. Obligation we consider as 
merely another name for this necessity* But what forces are 
there to compel each member of tbe community to fiiifil the ob- 
lations thus created ? To this we answer, there are two great 
classes : Vmt^ physical forces^ or necessities operating indepen- 
dently of the will, and these are either such as nature ezerciaea 
o^r. Man, or as one man exerts upon another. The effiBCia 
of these, as far as they are/e/(, (and all other efiects belong to 
tbe department of tbe natural philosopher,) are called saluta- 
ry or pernicious in proportion as they further or oppose the 
great end we have more tlian once alluded to, but the changes 
in the sentient being absolutely passive, invetve neither merit 
nor demerit, and call for neither recompence nor punishment. 
Secondly, moral forces^ or necessities determining the will ; and 
these are various, as appetites, desires, passions and affectionsi 
adf-iove and conscien^ce. These nvoral forces are so deter- 
mined by the constitution of our nature, as to make that act 
which any given member of the community, under given cir- 
cumstances, ought to do m orcfer to promote bis own greatest 
possible good, tbe very one which he ought to do m order to 
secure the greatest possible good of that commonity collec- 
tively .t This is true, no doubt, in the great majority of caseS| 



*Oar m&thematie&l and metaphytioal readers (and we bare not tibe 
least apprehension that any others will cai« to read this arttcley or at least 
to reach this passage,} will readily andentand the sense in which 0U8 Terj 
necessary woiid is here employed. 

f We believe that in all cases where the phraseolocj of oUigalion is 
waM use of, it is necesaarily reUUiee to the ends whicn inrolve tbe Q)ftli- 
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attd it one of the maoy proofr of exquiMte contri van€e in the 
coMtitotioD of the moral uniTerse. Tbis identity of private 
with public intereat, arises, doubtless, in a great measure, 
from this circuoistadce^-^that it is the obvious interest of everj 
Bian to make it the interest of every other man to contribute 
to bis happiness ;* but this would not avail if nature bad not 
pot in tbe power of almott every man to influence the inte- 
rests of almost every other, in whose way be maj happen to 
be thrown. If we trace the rise and progress of this influ- 
ence, observing carefully the laws of the moral mechanism by 

^tion. Tbe end of all the general obligfations of morality, we bold to 
be, the greatest happiness of tbe gmatcst number of all tbe sentient be- 
ings in the system subject to these obligations, calculating this mnximum 
of hs^iBais thnwglKNit the wIn^ extent and duration of that system. In 
common language tbe words oughUduty^ and MigaUen, are generally 
used without mentioning tbe end, because tbe end is an invariable term 
^ tbe relation. Thus, instead of saying in order to tecure the grealeel 
kmpjnneMt to the greaMt nuind>er^ men ought to worship their Creator, keep 
rtiar promises, honor their parents, forgive their enemies, lee. (which 
is nothing more that the expression of a law c»f the moral universe, as as- 
certained by reason and experience,} instead of this entire proposition, it 
is more usual to say simply, men ought to worship their Creator, keep 
their promises, Ac. This ellipsis is always used, whenever the object of 
any given disposition of moral or physical force is known and understood. 
Thus, we say, tbe pendulum of this clock ought to be longer,— meaning if 
the object is to have an accurate time-piece ; this patient ought to xik» 
this medicine, — understanding, in order to remove or palliate his com- 
plaint; this poem ought to hare been written in blank verse, — that is, in 
«iider t» iapart more pleaaore or instruction ; the people ought not to be 
taxed ibr the exchttive benefit of one partiovlar class, — meaning if your 
object is thermost rapid accumulation of national wealth. These are tbe 
expressions of certain mechanical, vital, ialellectnal and political laws, 
and so are always understood. Tn the same way, when we say, a mother 
ought to ebensb and protect her inftnt, we never deem it necessary to 
add, if tbe general gjaod be the object of desire ; because ibis is under- 
stood. This clause is nevertheless part of the proposition, and tlie propo- 
sition itself nothing more than the expressiop of our belief in the exist- 
ence of sncfa^ a law (i. e. of such a connecCion of cause and eflect) in our 
moral Batarel Whenever the end is not a usual one, and particularly, 
wbeD it is a eorropt or iojariaus one, it is customary to include it in t£e 
proposition. 

* Where the oonditioos of men are vet y unequal, as under despotic fro- 
Temments, this principle operates with much less force, because tbe inte- 
rests of the powerful may be secured without ooDsulting tbe interests of 
the weak ; and hence the interest of the subject becomes distinct from the 
iaterset of tbe state. But under a government of equal rights, this dis- 
crepancy is less apt to occur, and the interest of the citizen very nearlr 
coincides with the interest of the republic, because tbe forces of each 
member by which he seeks to make the interest of the community subser- 
vient to his own, being equal or nearly so, there results an equilibrium 
•f infloeiiceand adrantstge, tna^iiCh all are equally concerned* 
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wbicb it U adored, And tb« encU U is inteoded to.accon^lisii^ 
we shall find that the moral prit^^Ui of €k;li«n are its tostni- 
medts, aud the i?tr/u#« and duties its results* These prinoi- 
pies of actiqU) except the few which are ioetiss^tije, will be 
found upon exaroiDatiom to owe their active foice to tb» 
pleasurable or painful emptiona which the cocmnon interests 
of mankind may happen to have associated with their ob)edi» 
These associations are of two kinds,: those arising froiaacoii-^ 
templation of the agreeable and disagreeable eosotions or sen*- 
sations which wc shall probably experience in consequence of 
any act of ours, and those arising from a contemplation of the 
pleasure, and the pains which othera as well as ourselves may 
experience in consequence of what we do. By observation, 
information and experience we acquire a knowledge (more or 
less exact) of how much pain and pleasure »e, and bow much 
others may receive in consequence of every act of oofS* 
Certain associations are immediately, and. by the original con- 
stitution of our nature, the uniform result These associa- 
tions ^varying with the variations of the associated ol^ects, 
and with every individual's means of informatiob and abili* 
ties of judgment) constitute, according to the nature of the 
relations, and the strength and permanence of the impressions, 
all the active powers of man which are not essentially in- 
stinctive. Now, it is every man's interest to establish, in the 
mind of all his fellow creatures, pleasurable associations with 
the performance of those acts which will contribute to his 
happiness. Thus A and B and C, iic* will eo/ch endeavor to 
establish these associations in the minds of all the rest. A will 
endeavor by all the means in his power to make it Zh interest 
to do that which will promote A's interest, and so will B with 
respect to himself, and C with respect to himself, &c. and the 
consequence will be that Z will generally find it, or feel it his 
interest, to promote the interest of the rest. At the same 
time Z will endeavor to ascertain what conduct will secure 
his own happiness, in those cases (for these will occur) in 
wl^ch he does not perceive, or does not believe in, the iden- * 
tity of his interest with that of the public. Thus Z will be 
provided with two sets of data by which be may proceed, — 
opinions of his own interest, and opinions of the connnon inte* 
rest, and is ui^edby the associations which belong to these two 
sets. It is not necessary that Z should formally compute these 
results antecedently to every act. On the contrary, in the 
great majority of cases, he will act according to the sU^ngdi 
of the existing associations, without examining the sources from 
which they were derived. Nor is it of any consequence 
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wlielber be has formed hk opiniont and recwred his associa- 
tkuis firom bit own obflenration, or from the information of 
otbers. 

We are now advanciDg to pur concloiiona. As fiir as A is go- 
verned bj the first set ef opinions, be is called prudent or im- 
prudent, according to tbe results to himself, wbicb he was 
juatified in anticipating* Aa far as Z is goremed bj the se- 
cond set, be i» rirtuoua or vicious, according to the results to 
societT wbicb be was justified in anticipating. In the first 
caae, ne is goremed by self-love or a sense of interest ; in the 
second by conscience or a sense of duty ; for duty is the obli- 
gation to perform an act subservient to the general good, or in 
other words, tbe neeessUyj the essentiality, of an act to the 
promotion of tbe greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

Mow tbe doctrine of Epicurus is simply Uiis : that by the 
constitution of our nature, and by tbe laws of society which 
grow out of this constitution, an act of prudence, that is, 
one from wbicb tbe agent has reason to anticipate the pro- 
oiotion of bis own greatest good, is, in all cases, the same 
with an act of virtue, namely, that from which the agent has 
reason to anticipate the advancement of tbe greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number. For this reason, £picurus says, 
^' Virtue is pleasure, (prudence) ; if it were not so, I would 
not follow it,'' and if it indeed be true that in no one instance 
are private interest and public good incompatible, then, 
doubtless, to be virtuous, it would only be necessary to be 
prudent, and every neglect of interest would be a neglect of 
duty. But in tbe expressions above, it seems to be admitted 
that virtue and prudence may not always coincide ; and in 
that case, Epicurus ^' would not follow virtue.'' Here, we 
think, tbe doctrine is dangerous and unsound ; for as pru- 
dence dictates what is eveiy individual's real interest, and vir- 
tue dictates what is the interest of society, it is plain, when- 
ever these interests are at variance, every man ought to sacri- 
fice bis own welfare to tbe welfare of society. Indeed, if our 
definition of might be accurate, it is in fact, an identical pro- 
position. Thus, 

It is right [that is, it is necessary in order to promote the 

Ssatest happiness of the greatest number,] that every man 
•uld sacnfice bis interests to virtue ; that is, should promote 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. Thus by sub- 
stitutii^ plain definitions in an identical proposition, it appears 
that ^^no man ought to abandon virtue, even when it is incom- 
patible with bis true interest." Therefore, it appears that the 
best rule of conduct (that is, the one best calculated to effect 
the largest sum of human happiness) is, — not to be governed by 
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«:ifBie of l^terart^(^dfTldve)) tnyfrerer eDlighteiied,'bot hj m 
"tifjofie of du^9 («ODMiciice>) however uncuhiyilod.^ For «!• 
though, to act conscientiously, may semeiimes be to act incoB* 
Mtently with the general good ; yet as there msat be a geiie^ 
rpl ru}e» the rule of cooBciencey oo the whole, ii mo9t oonda* 
civ:e to the welfare of society.* 

It IB trae, no doubt, that ^^ if Tirtue were not iiMiidi to coin 
dace to happiness, (that is, to the greatest happiness of die 
greatest number,) men would do well tO'shan her, as Ibey now 
do well to sbon vice,'' and for this obvious reason, that in- that 
casp it would be*vice, and no longer Tiftue $ bat it does not fol* 
lewifrom this^ that a given member of soci^, Z, wouldbe jus** 
tjAed in abandoning &at conduct which the interest of the stale 
i^ill required, otei^y because society had not succeeded in 
Bia|[ing it the interest of Z to be constant to that conduct* 
/ Theon, however, is not so slow a convert to this doctrine 
as we think we should have been, and he is abnost persuaded 
tp be an Epicurean, when they are interrupted by voices pro* 
ceeding from the temple, to which, by a circular route, they* 
bad returned* Th^ enter, and find Metrodorus engaged in 
painli^g a portrait of Leontium, who stands leaning against a 
pillar. In the conversation that ensues, there is, we think, an 
iinpleasant and unnecessary attempt at sprightliness, smartness, 
siipd reciprocated oompliment, which brealu the illusion of tfie 
spene, and transports ns to the boudairt' and caitfitt of Paria.- 
The entrance of a crowd of disciples, bringing in Gryphua, a 
Cynic, and Lycaon, a Cyrenaic, gives an opportunity to the 
author to dr^w the strong and striking contrast of their dresses 
ai^d their characters* After they leave the temple, the Mas- 
ter takes occasioa to expose the fi^ly of irregular and inordi- 
nate ambition* The pride of lowliness is forcibly illustrated* 

* ^ Pride need not always lead a man to cut mount Atlios in two, like 
3Cances{ nor ambition, to eonqaer a world, and weep that there is yet not 
another to conquer, like Alexander ; nor vanity, to loolc in a stream at his 
own face till be tisJl in love witb it, like Narctasus. Wben we cannot oat 
an Athos, we may leave uncut our beard ; wben we cannot monot a throoe, 
we may crawl into a tub ; and wben we bave no beauty, we aiay inrrpane 
our ugliness.'' 

Indeed, it may be fairly said, we think, that the &lse hu- 
mility of the Cynic (ancient or modern) is much worse than. 



* It kas been aaid, that, as what a nan Misvet ta be best, maj not al- 
ways be the best, therefore the rule of consciesce is improper aod nnsaie.. 
With the same propriety it might be said, that sinoe what a man bdieaeM Sd 
be true, mav not always be truei therefore the rule to declare in a court 
of justice What is believed to be true, is improper and unsafe. 



die hamlcas vaiiity of the honest Aristippian, for the aftcetic 
ODJafttly refosea to forego the pleasure or distinction and the 
pride of notoriety, although these make the price he is bound 
to pay for the hmors of buinilit j. 

Theon leaves the garden* and as he issues from the house 
of Epicunis, meets his friend Cleanthes, who recoils from the 
young apostate with astonishment and horror. Theon endea- 
vors to appease his friend, hnt in the midst of their polemics^ 
they find themselves before the stoic portico. The diflerent oc*' 
Gupations of the scholars, who were waiting the arrival of their 
Master, are sketched with graphic truth and skill, and the 
p4Mrtnit of Cleanthes is delineated with remarkable discri^ 
mination and good taste. The yoang stoic, filled with deef^ 
regret at the apostacy of his friend, and alarmed at the pro- 
gcess of Epicureanism, delivers an harangue, replete with ei<H 
<iuent repMM>f and lofty indignation, but, in our opinion, too 
impassioned for the character of the school. The following 
it an extract: 

^ Fie OD that virtae which pntdence alone dlreets ! Which teaches to 
he jast, that the lawi may not puoish, or oar neifphbon reTengv ;-«lo ha 
eodarin y i ■ becam e oeaiplainiiiga were aaeleie, and weakneia wiwld, briog* 
on us insult and cootempt :<^to be temperate-— that our bedr niaj keen 
its Ti^r, our appetites retain their acuteneas, and our gratincatioDs aba 
sensualities their zest : — to serve our friends — that they may serve « :•— 
ear country— because its defence and well-being oempnehiends oar own. 
Why all tins is well— but is there nothing noie? Is it our ease alone wa 
shall study, and not oar dignity ?— Tboogh all my fellow-men were swept 
away, and not a mortal nor immortal eye were left to approve or condemn 
-^should I not here — within this breast, hare a judge to dread, and a 



friend So coneilaateP Prudence and pleasure ! Was it from each prai- 
cifaee as these that the ▼iitneef Sokm^of Idiltiades, of Afistidea, of 8o> 
crates, of Plato, of Xenopbon, of all our heroes and all our sages, had ita 
spring and its nourisbmeot ? Was it such a Tirtue as this that in Lycur- 
gtis put by the offered crown P — that in Leonidas stood at Thermopyus?— 
that in the dying Pericles gloried that he had nerer caused a citizen ta 
noum ? Was it such virtue aa thie— 'that spoke ia Socrates before hia 
judges? — that sustained him in his prison — and when the door was opeot 
and the sails of the ready ship unfurled, made him prefer death to flight ; 
his dignity to his existence ?** 

At this moment Zeno enters the assembly, and we refer 
the reader to the book itself for a fine description of the Fa- 
ther of the Stoical philosophy. He moderates the violence 
of Cleanthes, and gives Theon an opportunity of defence* 
He concludes his justification by denouncing, in strong lan- 
guage, the slanderer of Timocrates. 

<< Tis false !^ cries Timocrates, banting in fary from the crowd.— *« 
false! Iiwear**--^- 
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** Beware of pei^vry P nod a dear, tihwr veioe, fram witfiCMt tlie olr* 
cle. *^ Give way, Atbeoians ! Tis for me to take up this quannal." 

The crowd divided. Every eye turned towards the opening^. Theon 
fthontcd with triumph ; Timocrates stood blank with dismay — for they re- 
cognized the voice and the form of the son of Neocles, 

The discourse of Epicurus is full of gentle and persuasive 
eloquence. We give an extract : 

^ I call from ray Gardens to the thoaghtless^ the haadstroi^, and te 
idle — * Where 'do ye wander, and what do ye seek? — Is it ple^nire? b»* 
hold it here. — Is it ease ? enter and repose.^ Tims do I court them from 
the table of drunkenness and the bed of licentiousness : I gently awaken 
their sleeping faculties, and draw the veil from their understandings. 
< Af y sons ! do you seek pleasure ? I seek her also. Let ns make &e 
tearch together. You have tried wine— you hare tried love— y^u hare 
sought amusement in revelling, and forgetfulness in indolence. You tcU 
me you are disappointed : that your passions grew, even while you grati- 
fied them ; your weariness increased, even while you slept. liet us try 
again. Let us quiet our passions, not by gpratifying, but subduing them ; 
let us conquer weariness, not by rest, but by exertion.' " 

Epicurus euds by conducting Theon to his Master, and pre- 
vails upon the stoic to extend again to him his confidence and 
friendship. The assembly then divides. 

We are sorry that we cannot follow our author through the 
volume. Our limits merely allow ns to say that the subse-r 
quent incidents are well selected, as aflbrdiilg those topics of 
conversation which best elicit and illustrate the various opi- 
nions of Epicurus, on most subjects of moral speculation* 
His physical philosophy is not discussed ; an omission which 
we have no reason to regret, and no intention to condenm. 
The tenth chapter consists of a discourse which Epicurus 
holds to his assembled scholars, and to this we refer the rea- 
der for an accurate and complete enumeration of all the ar- 
guments in favor of that school which teaches the identity of 
individual happiness and individual virtue* There is no dan- 
ger in the doctrine, even if it were false, which maintains that 
he who lives not virtuously lives not happily ; but we have our 
doubts whether it would be safe to teach (even if it were 
true) that he who lives not happily, lives not virtuously.* 

There is much beautiful writing in the eleventh chapter, in 
which Epicurus attempts to defend the general justice of man- 
kind, and extenuates their admiration of the showy, and their 
neglect of the substantial virtues. The chapter closes with 
an interesting incident, which is described with so much force, 



* <* Olamat Epicurus,^ says Triarius to Cicero, *< (is quem ros nimis 
luptatibus esse deditum dicitis,) non posse jucunde vivi, nisi sapienter, ho- 
neste, jnateqae vivatur ; nee sapienter, hoBeste, juste, nisi jucunde." 
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' spirit, and efiect, that we cannot help belieTing that Mist 
Wright would be no less successful in the narrative romance, 
than she has shown herself to he in the didactic dialogue. 
We hare not room to give the entire passage ; a fid as we do 
not wish to spoil it by compression, or to mutilate it by ex- 
tract, the reader is again recommended to the book, which, 
although it will not give him ^higher views of virtue^' than a 
better Book will give him, will, at least, teach him, that duty 
and interest, though not always found united, are seldom found 
apart ; and (that whatever the Cynic may say, who would 
teach us that pleasure ii sin,) there may be a tnuch worse 
system of morality than that of ^* Epicurus seldom under- 
stood*^' 



TO ««»«*««««• 

No. I. 

Tu tme my lips have never said 
'• I lore thee«»— bHt if tbo« bast not 

Id every look this lai:^;ua|^e read, 
Twere better it were all foigot 

If thy cold spirit canaot see 
I lore,— -and meet with answering glow 

The unspoken flame that burns in me, 
*Twere better thou shouldst never know. 

The vows whieb speak forth at the eje 
Are the hearth utterance uncontrolled ; 

If thou canst not fit speech supply, 
*Twere better they were never toki. 

Wo. II. 

Fleeting have been the hours and few, 
Since first w« met, so soon to part^ 

Yet faster than they fleeted, grew 
Thy empire o'er my willing heart 

While thou, tlio' distant, conquering stilly 
WUt, with yet undiminished power. 

Rule o'er my vassal thoughts, and fill 
With sweet remembrances each hour. 

Beneath thine eye I should not dare 
Breathe this presumption, and e'en now 

I shrink, thus darkly to declare 
Feelings thou else wouldst never know. 

For doomed by fortune'ft harsh decree 
The ills of adverse fate to prove, 

'Tis only thus — in mystery, 
And hopeless, I can speak of lotfi. 

Vol. IL JVo. XI. 4« 
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nat I may prore t&thee bow macb 

My heart and soal are boond to thetf, 
Deriae some fittingr labor, such 

As lore can grapple with, for me ; 
And I will prore bow much iiwa art 

PrizedVer all earthly things beside, 
Dear as the palse-drops <^ my heart. 

And precioos as its crimson tide. 

Alas! thoa canst deme no task 

So high but that untiring lore 
Would sUll a higher effort ask. 

Its unexhausted strength to prore. 
For eren, lore, to toil for thee. 

To labor at thy bidding, were 
Sweeter than Paradise would be, 

Without thy smile to bless me there^ 

No, IV. 

Were mine the powers of radodyi 
Woids breathmg forth an echoing tone 

To tiie hearts feelii^^then might I 
Upon this page portray my own. 

But when, alas, the heart would seek 

Expression for the thoughts that rise 
And swell the fancy ; woids are weak. 

And language in the utterance dies. 

Thm should 1 much thy worth profane. 

And wrong my own heart— did 1 dare 
In rude and aU unpolished strain 

Thy grace of mind and form declaze. 

Be silence, then, my eiloquenoe ; 

And think thy worth, tho^ left untold, 
Js felt witii deeper, purer sense, 

Ti^ speech or music could unfold. 

NaV. 

I should but wrong the world, to say 
Thou art the fairest earth has known ;— - 

All men hare sworn this oath, and they 
Find each, the fairest in his own. 

I should but wrong the skies, to swear 

That angels are not pure as thou ; 
£be I sho^ trembling shrink, nor dare 

PralaDe thee with an earthly row. 
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Bat I ihoold wroof mytelf and tbee 

Much more, did I notoim tbou art 
The fairest and the best to me, 

And dearest to my eyes and heart W. 



fainiof the hnaginatitm; a Poem, read before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Sociehf, at Dartmouth College, August 19, 1824. By 
Nathaniel H. Carter. Published by request. New- York. 
1824. 

We are sorry that Mr. Carter has thought it necessary to 
acknowledge that this Poem was intended as a counterpart of 
the Pleasures of Imagination, by Dn Akenside. It certainly 
is not a counterpart in any signification of the term. The 
Poem of Dr. Akenside is eminently didactic and philosophical. 
It is a poetical dissertation on the nature of tne faculty ; a 
metrical investigation of the principles which govern its phe- 
nomena, and a versified discussion of the qualities which cha- 
racterize the sources of its appropriate enjoyments* The 
plan is thus essentially metaphysical, and all the illustrationa 
are subordinate, serving sometimes to explain, and sometimes 
to embellish the main structure of the Poem. The graces 
of imaginative language are subservient, throughout, to the 
higher purpose of the poet, whose object is, as he himself de- 
dares, 

<< To paint the finer features of the miod, 
And to most snbtle and oijsterioiis things 
Give color, strength, and motion.'' 

Now, Mr. Carter, after venturing a few short flights into the 
regions of philosophy, grows suddenly impatient of a task 
so uncongenial to his taste, and exclaimS| with honest ve^ie- 
mence, 

«« DnU Metaphysics, hence ! and let me choose 
Topics more grateful to the devious muse"— 

A request which Metaphysics most implicitly obeys, so that 
the poet is effectuallj relieved from her troublesome inter- 
fei ence for the rest of the Poem ; which consists in a brief 
enumeration and concise description of such of the more 
prominent natural objects as suggest to the imagination trains 
of painful associations. There is not the most remote at* 
tempt to trace the laws of such associattona ; no philosophi- 
cal classification of the comm<m qualities of the external ob- 
jects of imaginative notice ; no inquiry into the soulrce or va- 
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riety of the relations by which the separate thoughts are con- 
catenated, or by which the distinctive character of any ^ven 
system of connected imagery is constituted and determined* 
X et, without attempting something of this sort, we cannot un- 
derstand how an author can expect to produce a Poem, which, 
in any sense can be called a counterpart of Dr. Akenside't, 
unless, indeed, it be urged that a catalogue of Aepaim has a 
double title to be called a counterpart to a theory of the ptea- 
iures of imagination. 

This avowal of Mr. Carter's was entirely gratuitous and 
unnecessary ; for the Poem did not stand in need of explana- 
tion. Every reader would have seen at once, that it belong- 
ed to the order of descriptive, and had no claim to the title of 
didactic poetry. It would then have been read under a just 
impression of its plan, and would have been criticized with a 
due reference to its design. As it is, he who reads the adver- 
tisement will be disappointed with the Poem, not because it 
has not numerous beauties, but because they are not of the 
kind he had reason to anticipate. At the same time, he has 
given to small critics, an opportunity for illiberal animadver- 
sion, — an opportunity they are seldom known to neglect. He 
has brought himself, by this inadvertence, within the jurisdic- 
tion of the ward-courts of criticism, and must expect from 
those enlightened tribunals, that sort of equitv for which they 
are distinguished. For ourselves, we should be ashamed to 
take advantage of any such laehe or informality of procedure, 
and shall cheerfully permit to the demandant, in this, and every 
other claim which comes before us, to rectify his declaration, 
and reassign his replication, as often as he pleases. 

We shall therefore proceed to examine how far Mr. Carter 
may be said to have succeeded, on the supposition that his 
Poem aims at nothing more than a brief sketch of the princi- 
pal objects of external nature with which the mind has es- 
tablished painful, but not repulsive associations. The Poem 
opens with a short, but perspicuous enumeration of its pur- 

f)Ose $ and to this succeeds an invocation to the Genius of He- 
ancholy, very beautifully written. The following is an ex- 
tract: 

" Oh ! gnide my footsteps to tbe mggvd gleo. 
Far from tbe world, the busy haunts of men, 
To the deep shelter of some frowDiog wood, 
Where solitude and silence ever brood, 
And SbperstitioD, in Cimmerian cells, 
Reoonnts her tales, and weaves her mystk) spells. 
Th^re, as I sit the livekmif; day atee, 
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Mat6 M m fragment of the moantam stone,* 
IVhile Fancy, roving on ezcnniTe wings. 
Gleans for her song the shadowy hoes of things; 
Prompt thou her ransiogs, and attend her ffight, 
Through regions mantleid in eternal night, 
O^r barren rocks, waste waters, desert isies, 
And Lyhian sands, where natnre never smiles ; 
Aid her to mount to heaven^ remotest star» 
Trace, as it wheels, the comet's fiery car. 
Or point her view to lurid realms below, 
Where Plegethon and black Cocytus flow. 

" 'TIS done ; 1 hear thv soul-depressing wail 
Moan in the murmurs oi the eastern gale ; 
Thy gathering spectres throng before my eyes, 
And fiend-like forms on every side arise ; 
Thy dark divinity my prayer hath blest. 
And all thy spirit lahors in my breast.^ 

Under this influence, the poet is led to contemplate the 
mysterioQS mixture of moral good and evil every where con* 
spicQOUs, and acknowledge, that nothing bat the strongest faith 
can enable us to comprehend how 

** —— pain and sickness, penury and distress. 
Are mercies in disguise, designed to bless.'' 

There is some obscurity in the form in which this proposi- 
tion is presented, in consequence of the great length of its 
four clauses, each of which consists, on an average, of twelve 
or fourteen lines ; and this obscurity is increased by throwing 
the third clause, the Apostrophe to Faith, (which is excellent 
in itself,) parenthetically between the second and fourth. The 
author, while he confesses that a full view of the mysteries of 
God^s providence is given only to a happy few, suggests, ne- 
vertheless, that most of the evils of this Ufe arise from the 
distorted or discolored medium through which we are apt ta 
contemplate every thing around us. Thus, fear, suspicion, 
jealousy, among the passions, — and disease, superstition and 
remorse, amongst bur other moral and physical affections, con- 
spire to slander (so to speak) the beauty and the goodnesa 
of creation^ This cannot be denied, and indeed we have no 
doubt, that more of what we call unhappiness and misfor- 
tune is derived from this false estimate of things, than is ge- 
nerally imagined. 



* If the minor critics object to this line, let Mr. Carter give as bis au- 
thority these beautiful lines of Petrarch : 

" — — pur li medesino assido 
Me freddo, pietra morta in pietra viva , 
In guiaa dhiom che pensi e pianga e scriva.^ 
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But ttite consideration 00)7 senres to shift the difficoltj, for 
the mischief is as great, whether it arise from the imperfec- 
tions of the percipient, or the defects of the things perceived. 
The evil consists in the relation ; and to him who tmui see 
things with jaundiced eyes, it is of very little consequence to 
know that the cause of the discoloration resides witnin him- 
self* There is, however, this consolation to be derived from 
a knowledge of this truth ; that if the malady be curable, we 
know where to apply our remedies ; and indeed there is every 
reason to believe that much has been done, and much more 
can b^ done, to enable our limited understandings to distin- 
guish real from imaginary evils* It is, perhaps, impossible to 
calculate the vast amount of pernicious error and detestable 
prejudice which has been removed by the operation of those 
three glorious principles of our beloved republic: sblf-oo- 
VERNMENT in politics, TOLERATION in religion, and free trade 
in political economy* Would to God that the last were al- 
lowed to exert, undisturbed, its beneficent and all-pervading 
influence ! 

The author next proceeds to enumerate and describe some 
of the more conspicuous natural objects of painful or melan- 
choly interest. The fearful associations which superstition 
once connected with the appearance of comets and eclipses, 
are introduced with great propriety, and described with con- 
siderable force* We shall take the liberty, however, to ob- 
serve, that the' expression of ' lawless mazes,^ as applied to 
the paths of comets, is not astronomically accurate, for the 
orbits of all the heavenly bodies are equally under the con- 
trol of fixed and invariable laws* The following reflections, 
although natural and common, are expressed, we think, with 
unusual tenderness and truth : 

<* Oh'! who hath not, in melancholy mood, 
Musing at ere, in some sequestered woodi 
Or where the torrents foaming waters pour, 
Or oceanVi billows murmur on the shore;— 
Oh ! who hath not, in such a moment, gaz^. 
As heaven^ bright hosts in cloudless glory UazVI,^ 
And felt a sadness steal upon his heart. 
To think that he with this fair scene must part ! 
That while those billows heave, those waters flow, 
Those garnish^ skies refulgent still shall glow, 
He, that once watch'd them, shall have pass^ away, 
His name forgot, his ashes blent with clay, 
Unlike those glittering orbs, those quenchless fires, 
OrdainM to roll, tUl time itself expires ! ^ 



\> 
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The poet then passes by a natural transition to a descrifH 
lion of the efiects of meteors, tempests, storms at sea, Tolcanoes 
and earthquakes. The striking points of each of these grand 
natural phenomena are judiciously selected, the prc^ortions 
and retotioDs of the several images successfully preserved, and 
the whole embodied, with no ordinary skill, in strone and ap- 
propriate language* We select as an instance, the following 
passage, which, although evidently a mere ibauche^ is certainly 
a spirited sketch of the general outlines (if we may be allowed 
flie expression) of a tempest in the abstract : 

** Lo ! where the horizoo mingles with the deep, 
Pillowed in clondt, the infant tbnnderB deep ; 
Silence and night precede the coining Btonn, 
And mid the gloom pale temnr lifts hn form; 
Now tmrsts the gathering tempests,— torrents poiir,^' 
And hollow winds tbioogh shatter'd forests roar; 
Far throagh the storm the rivid flashes gleam, 
From ckmd to eloud careering roUeys stream. 
And thick and last upon the prostrate world. 
With Tengeance wingM, the angry bolts are hnrl^.^ 

From this description, short as it is, our readers may judge 
•f the rest. As mere pictures of terrific natural objects, these 
passages deserve great praise ; but if they are designed as a 
collection of pictures intended to support or illustrate a prin- 
ciple, or brought together to furnish the groundwork of a sys- 
tem, we are compelled to say that they are not, in plan or 
execution, calculated to produce this effect* — ^The picture of 
an Arab desert, although drawn apparently without any refe- 
rence to the process ofthe associating principle in the produc- 
tion of emotions of painful interest, is free from this objec« 
Hon* We give it without curtailment : 

** Oh ! who hath not, in foncj trod alone ^ 

The trackless deserts of the burning sone, 
Nor folt a dreariness oppress his sool. 
To mark the sands in eddies roond him roIl» 
Like ocean^ billows, threatening to e^rwhelm 
His wilder^ march, throagh many a weary realm I 
No ▼erdare smiles, no crystal fonntains friby. 
To quench the arrows of the god of day ; 
No breezy lawns, no cool, mcMLndering streams, 
Allay the fervor of his torrid beams ; 
No whispering sepbyrs fan the glowing skies ; 
But <^%r long tracts the moomful siroc sighs, 
Whose desolBtting march, whose withering breatfi, 
Sweeps through the canran with instant d^th ; 
The wandering Arab, startled at the sonnd. 
Mantles his face, and presses close the gronnd, 
Till (Verbis prostrate, weaiy limbs hath pass% 
lis solkn gosts, the poisoii-hreathiiiy blast 
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^'^s nigfht : but there the sparldiii|^ hearenadiffiite 
^o gonial showers, no soft distilling dews: ■ 
In the hot skj, the stars, of lustre shorn, 
Born o'er the pathway of the wandeier lorn, 
And the red mooa, from Bab^mandei's straad, 
LfOoks, as she climbs, through pyramids of sands 
That, whirPd aloft, and gilded oy her light, 
Blaa^ the lone beacons of the desert night. 
From distant wilds is heard the disoiat howl 
Of hideoQs monsterSi that in dar)Eaesi prowl : 
UrgM by gpaunt famine from his land and homo» 
Along the waste, the tiger^ footsteps roam, 
And, from afar, the iSerce hyena^ scream 
At midnight breaks the traveller's fitful dream.'* 

This is eloquently written, and would sustain no dishonora- 
ble comparison with similar passages in Bowles, Rogers, and 
Montgomery, to the structure of whose versification, as far as 
r^ards the decasyllabic couplet, Mr. Carter^s is a near ap- 
proach. 

The desolate sublimities of the polar and torrid zones next 
present themselves to the imagination of the poet ; and from a 
description of '^ Oronoco^s swamps,^' Mr. Carter proceeds, at 
some hazard, to recount the destructive effects of '^ Yellow 
Fever.'^ He has however succeeded, we think, in giving a 
poetical interest to this unpromising subject ; and this he has 
effected, with great knowledge of human nature, by availing 
himself of the popular superstition of its contagiousness. Any 
acknowledgment of the real nature of the disease, it is manifest 
Would have rendered it un6t for the purposes of poetry ; where- 
as by giving in to the popular belief, it becomes immediately 
invested with the attribute of a sublime unintelligibleness. 

In alluding to the ' moral sources' of the Pains of the Imagi- 
nation, we do not think that Mr. Carter is as successful aa 
when he enumerates the terrific sublimities of the physical 
world. The political disquisitions, we consider as particu- 
larly unfortunate, and the apostrophe to Byron is indinerently 
written and awkwardly introduced. The portrait of the ma- 
niac is out of place and painfully overwrought. Why a mad 
woman should beealled jiiir excellence ^^ Nature's artless child,'' 
we confess we are unable to understand ; nor can we com- 
prehend how Mr. Carter could expect that we should sympa- 
thize with the lunacy of any woman who goes mad because 
Ver guardian^ ^^ measuring worth by stocks and rent^" refusea 
to give his sanction to her marriage with the man she loves. 
Mr. Carter's anathemas against the cruel guardian we consi- 
der altogether too iudignant ; but this may be a natter of 
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o^BioB. F<v doraelveB we Ili^ inefioMl to WfaFe, Wwiifiir 
mwittiaieatal the doctnne maj be, that no giemt hann, om the 
vkole, lesaki fitMn the {Nnideace aad vigUraee of those disa* 
meable indiTidttalat who aie known by the name of (^ the oU 
lolkt." FinaHj, (for we wiah to gat throoj^ aa soon as poaa»« 
Ue, with the odious business of fiiult-finding,)* we tfakdc Ifaaft 
flMLimiflerj with which Mr* Cart^ caps the chasaz of ^ iasa^ 
gioalion's patns,'^ — Ibe painful reflectioB Aathe must leave, itt 
a few days, his friends of the Phi Beta Kappa at Dartasouth^ 
and eooie back to New- York, — is the moat extraordinarj sacri* 
fice of poetry to politeness which we recollect ever to havia 
seen. The conclusion is, however, very feelingly ^and fofd^ 
biy expressed. 

<< Ye rural walks, ye hills, sequestered glades, 
Ye haunted streams, and consecrated shades. 
Groves hallowM by the muse,— ^uad classic bowers. 
Scenes of my early and my happiest hours,^ 
Farewell ! — To me, your unaUoyM delights, 
Those days of study, and those attic nights. 
Philosophy and science, ancient lore. 
And wisdom^ lessons, shall return no more ! 
One bright reflection gilds the |MBirting tear, 
l%at stiU the chosen few shall linger here, 
Still o^er the Muses' vestal rights preside, 
In genius, fricndaliip, high pursuits, allied ; 
Maintain our brotherhood with generous aiia» 
And guard our alpba's, and cwr ax.iia^ £bbm.** 

We do not tell Mr. Carter that his essay is equal to aiif 
thing of CaropbelPs, and superior to any thing of Goldsmith's ; 
because we know that his good sense would immediately reject 
such extravagant and unmeaning panegyric. But we do not 
hesitate to say that this Poem is oigbly creditable to his tastet 
and does great honor to his fcelingi as well as to his talent** He 
has shown himself master of a vigonras and polished veni&» 
cation^ a qualification which requires the combiaatioii of aa 
ear, naturally attuned to the melody of verse, with habits (at 

*WepQtoiirfaypercriticisiii hi a nole. Mr. Carter woaM do w^dliti^ 
•onraot the aocestuation of tlie ISdi line of the 8th pi^n, and the a9Ch «r 
the 28th. The last line of the 22d page, has a troehee (or rather da«(*^ 
in the second place, which, although an ornament in Spanish and Italian 
poetry, is a flagrant violation of the laws of the English decasylkbi^ 
We are aware that in Milton% Paradise Lest, two instances oi Ibe soft 
■ay be found ; but one of these, ^ With kniietmNM raooii anA jarring^ 
MMBBd," is made purposely discordant, in order to be sa echato the irneaL 
and the other was probably an attempt to introduce into English rerse fk- 
Koense rery common in Italian, a language with which Milton very &e^ 
yisatly betrays his intimate acquaintance. 
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■iniiJBirti ifiinrrirfr infl ntiiftj Hba # oca d »n i A piWotmte 

iiaB4vrilton,.tbaftArQOi'&oy*«th«rcMH^ TbedcfiKtoirfaiehwci 
iMveiporotod m^ (aad we<fawrtt<been r^pdly emct,) eae^iMit 
q£ thpsi, «iDe»aly lekitive, ami will vunb witb aa. aanendmenl 
•£ .the advertig^ineDt Tba ncnts of ibe Poem- are muiie* 
rova and jiaiitife^ and ,gnra «• ttrongaflanraiice tbatif Mr* 
Garter hasioiilj tine aad opportunity to cultivate bis'povren; 
bo mil maloa ooo. of tbat bright- catalogue of aMWB^ ^rtscb 
ve-fiimee, ire shalLhttre it very tooa is our power to p w we nl 
ioiaUootbiit triumpbant refiitatioa of the slatider which re* 
gard$ us as a people utterly aad irreoiediaUy gtven ofer *t9 
the execratioa of Uie Muses. 



[AlthoQg^h we do not hold ourselves bound to give insertion, as a matter 
of coarse, to Articles of the nature of the one which follows, ^et, as the 
writer oonsiderB bimaeif exceedingly ag^grfered by what he is pleased to 
term oar ^* vituperatiFe laBgoag^," we hare agfreed to waire, in this iii> 
stance, a right which, by common consent, has been conceded to all JQa£i> 
aals inculcating and defending determinate opinions ; — we mean the right 
of insisting that their opponents shall look to other jonmals for the means 
and opportunitiea of replicatioo or retort. In the mean time the remarks 
which W6 have made by way of rejoinder to Mr. Carey% letter wifi assn- 
redly satisfy ^v'er^ uoprejodiced reader, that the chaiiges we made (with 
the exception of a ?erV insignificant one, which we are perfectly williag t/^ 
retract) are abundaatly established, and therefore felly justify the tenor, 
if not the severity bf the language we employed] 

... 

fhike Editors of the Atlantic Magazine^ 

* • ' , 

GEHTLEMeir, 

■ 1 hare read' with attention in jour Magazine of January, a 
re^# of*** Hamilton's Report on Manufactures," on which 
lirish'to^eAT'afewobserrations, forthe insertion of which, in 
your next riomber, I rely on your impartiality. 
. The ceviewer has used vituperatiTe language, wholly tin- 
wari^^Ql^d, baipg groimiecl oa mistaiiies of h^ owav^b^) *t all 
eveots^ a oMoilest ctepartore from the ooortesy with wtaMt 

SDtiemen should conduct literary and political discussions, 
>m which personality and invective ought to be excluded. 
/• He says ^* some impudent pretender has palmed the work cm 
the public,'' aad styles it a ^^ spurioue edition.^^ Thb is aa 
unjust and unfounded accusation. The edition is, in the ful- 
lest sense of the word, a genuine one. 1 defy the reviewer to 
establish the contrary. ^^ Spurious^'^^ according to the most 
approved dictionaries, the standards of the language, means 



l«fdL" - Let tbe reviewer ppove, t# the satlstetien ef ft«f 
eMdid lAdividaAl, eren 4be iimnnest tdiriMsefte ePhiftddetriwe, 
Ihi^ there >is any pasingie ^^ eoottterfeity or adeitenfie,*' tMefei 
or.ofoikled^ end theo his oDoevrtoevs cpMiel my efipeer jsstv- 
fiabie* But if he ctn&ol — at nndoobtedlf he^aimot— 4ie ow«et 
ttie public, and the respectable society under whose auspices 
the work was re-published, a sincere apology for a very erro^ 
aeotts jMCMsation* i trust it follows, that the work being a. 
penmie one, there was neither <* im pwiii w^ nw *^ffmenefP 
Uk its re-publication. But he rests his chaige of ipurjotttiMty, 
on the use of italics, capitals, and indexes. 

** SoHie fauodred aeateneas and parts of sentences are pn'ofed in italics, 
and capitals* and oecatioptily inlerspened with poiateia Ov *sd miiu tf 
exclanuUion^ none of wbich are to be ftianri in the orisio^*^ 

It would be waste of words to prove that it does not render 
a woric " spurious^^ to mark cogent passages in italic characters, 
or to direct the jreader's attention to such passages by indecesi 
Were every second sentence in italic^ preirided the text wene 
ptesenred inviolate, the edition could not, wifliout a most mani- 
fest departure from propriety, be stigmatized as << m/now," 
nor the publisher be styled ^^ an inpudmi pretender J^^ 

But, gentlemen, what most be your astonishment te leam 
that there is not a single note of exclamation in the whole 
wdrk? Not a single one ! It will not by any means diminish 
your astonishment, to leam that there are in it but naif p&iniert^ 
as they are styled, and not one word in capitals. There are, 
it is true, eight or ten woids in saMill capitals, exacfly as they 
stand in the edition from which this one was copied, which is 
now before me. Surely, gentlemen, if I were disposed to re* 
criminate, 1 might, on this occasion,- make Qse of some of the 
harsh language whioh thereviewerJias employed. But 1 seem 
it A. good cause does not require sech aid. A bad one caii» 
not be supported by it. 

The reviewer goes on to say, . 

** It purports to be printed by order of tbe House of Keptesentatiresi 
towiaf the wtrnter fidiefy to suppose that thk order issued from the Con* 
giess of 1823— ^.>* 

This is a very coarse, I might have said a "/afoe" accusation* 
• and equally unfounded with the others. The title is printed 
^«rbatitt et literathn from the original. But this is a very 
ftivolous point, wholly unimportant. The work is are peren- 
tttt», and will remain a standard one, the best of its kind in tbe 
world, when we and our children are laid in the peaceful grave. 



I regret to have wmstei to nodi tpftee Ml iMrttmv wIMr lire 
merely pertomil ; and now proceed to pointar of red ma^- 
tode — wMc are the doctrines of Alexander Hamilton, whicll 
the reviewer has wiioUy mistaken. He assorts that these 
doctrines are to exact accordance with those of Adam Smitt. 
I qvote his own words. 

<* It appean to haTS escaped general obsenraboa, that tiie maia soep^ of 
General Hamiltoo^ aignment, while it deserves all the credit of originality, 
«f i^/mH idmiieaify.the aame ifuA SmUk^ Sm^, IKcor^ mdMen ifiktd 
ipfcipl ^b4Ms dM|OM^^8l0d lalv c wn w fc ^ 

This is as erroneous a position as ever was adranced ; and 
I hope to prove that the tneorv of Adam Smith (T pass over 
Say and Ricardo, because, if I prove my assertion as regards 
Smitib, the proof will apply equally to those two writers,) and 
that of Alexander Hamilton areas diametricatly 6pposite to each 
olbertas ttie doctrines of Calvin to those of the Coancil of Trent 
— the asaxims of Sydney, Locke^ and Rnssel) to thaseof Potaier 
and Sacheverel ; or finally, an American doclamtion of rights to 
fulminations of Ferdinand of Spain* 

Mr* Webster^ 'm his ceUbratod anti«tariff apeoch, naade a« 
assertion rimilar to that of -the reviewer $ and such an opi- 
nion prevails among many of our citizens. A thorourii in- 
vestigation of a subject so very important, and so muoi mis- 
undeiftood, cannot foil to be extensively usefiiK 

1 sbaM assume, as too well known to recjuire proof, that the 
basis of Adam Smith's theory, is— 

1« That WQ ought to purchase abroad whatever can be 
had cheaper there than at home. 

2« That boonties and pvasaiuns are pernicious and miiMt. 

3. That no manufecture ought to be protected by protiibi- 
tofy dut^ or prohibttionii* 

AU the Besidue of Dr. Smith's theoiyt as regards tbe points 
so ardently discussed of late, in the United States, are wh^ly 
unimportant. These alone belong to the question at issue. 

I now proceed to prove that A. Hamilton advocated, in tbe 
most explicit manner, 1. Submitting to purchase domestic ar- 
ticles higher, temporarily, than foreign ones ; 3, Bounties and 
premiums ; and 3. Prohibitory duties. 

I. Purchasing domestic articles^ temporariltfj dcartr ihm 
foreign ones, 

«« As often as a dnty apqn a fisssign artieia mskes an addttiaa to {!§• 
price, it caoset an extra expense to tha ransmaaiv Bat U 4^ ike mi$mi 
of the tociUy to mbmit to a temporary expetue^ which is .more than com- 
pensatad by an increase of indnstry and wealth ; by an augmentation of 
pssoorces and ind ap end e ac a ; and by the cireamstance of erentaal aheap- 
neis*^ Page 84. 
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** fUim^lfe it wvre tnM» teift llie uMMiHato dbid oeKaio dfeot of TCfula- 
tioM c*ntraOi]i|f the con^petitimi of fiir6tt;ii with domestic ma«iifaG<4i«8». 
WM an iBcrease of price, it is anivenaUV true, tbat the contrary is the 
eifect with eTery successful manufacture.'^ « ^ « «< 7^^ internal com- 
petitioii whksh takes pboe, soon does away every thing like monopoly, 
and br degraea rednoet the price of the aiticle to the mimnnun of a n$f^ 
seoable profit oa the capital employed.^* * * ^^ Whence it follows, that 
UiMth§ inUnH ^ • O Mm m avt^ y wUk m mew to evenUialmidpermaneni ecano' 



I trust that I have felly estaUkhed my position, that, otr 
the point of boying goods abroad, becauae they may be had 
che^er than at booae, the doctrines of the Smith and the Hamr 
ilton schools are diametrically opposed to each other. 

IL Bounties and premiums • 

Here the discrepancy is equally grea(« Alexander Hamil-' 
ton moat unefuivocaily advocates li^tb meaaacea. 

"BDaatie8»'»says flia writer, «• are tametnnes not only the beet, but the 
only a»f a di a wl far<anitiaa the en ca arage iaani of a aaif ofcjeet af sgrioai- 
ture with that of a new oljslect of ynasafactare.^ Page Si. . 

" Except the simple and ordinary kinds of household manufacture, and 
those for which there are Tory coramandtog adrantages, |»ec«ntary boun» 
liss aty <a aioil easst ia d t y iaft fa <a ifce farw dii c ii w i ^ a asw^raacA* 'A 
stimulns and asopport not leas powerful aoddiriot, isygeoaraUjr speakjn^^ 
essential to the overcomiog of the obstacles whacb arise from ^ competi- 
tions of superior skill and maturity elsewhere. Bounties are especialfy es* 
aential, in rogard to articles upon which foreigners, who hafe been accus* 
toned to supply a oouatry, are in Hie praotieeof grantiag aiem.^Fage 491 

*' Fremiuma serve to reward sooie particular aKcellenea in sapeiieo^r, 
some extraordinary exertion of skill, and are dispensed only in a small 
Bunber of cases. But their eifect is to stimulate general effort Contriv- 
ed so as to be both honorary and lucratire, they address themselves to 
diffiareat passk>ns, touching the chords as well of emalatioB as of intereot. 

auAole ammtmUyJ" Page 87. . 

In the conclusion of this report, Mr. HansiMon propesea 
the appropriatiaQ of an amraal tund for varioas- parposea, one 
of which, is — 

*' To encourage bypremiunu hcih honorable and lucraHoe^ the exertions 
of individuals and 01 classes, in relation to the several objects they are 
charged with promoting, aad to aioH such other aid to those objecti as 
may bedesigiiBladbyhini.'' Page 120. 

Here, again, I trust I have made out my case completely. 
I DOW proceed to show the very extraordinary and irreconci- 
lable diiiereBee between Dr. Smith and Alexander Hamilton, 
OD the sabject of ptohibitory and protecting daties. The 
fanner, I repeat, reprobates them wholly ; but with the latter, 
they are tiie basis on which his whole system rests. 

** Pmtaothiig duties, or duties on those foreign articles which are the 
rivals of those domestic ones intended to be encouraged, evidently amount 
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to a Tirtnal bonoty oo the domestic fabrics^ since* Jy^BiJiiijiiin Am 

charges on foreiffD articles, the^ enable tbe national manufactaner ta QH* 
dersell all their forei^ competitors, the propriety of this species qf en- 
eouragemerUneedtwibedueUt^Mm,^ Page 79. 

Thw, I presome, would be mfficieDt — ^but I will produce « 

tnach stronger passage ; the purport of which is the absolute 

exclusion of foreign articles, in favor of the natiooai iiianii£M>« 

tures, which he wishes to have an absolute *^ tmfUfpofy'^^ of the 

domestic maricet, in all *^ proper casm." Those ^^ proper 

case's,^' must mean the manUctures made of Uie gpreat.&t^ftiei 

of the country. 

'< Considering a monopoly of the domestic Bugrket to its tank t B v i ^Ao * 
tures, as the reigning policy of mannfacturing nations, a nmilar poUqi<m 
the pari ^ the UnUed States, in every proper mslancey is dictated, it might 
be almost said, by tiw prittciples of distnbutive joetiee; certainly by the 
duty qfendeavoring secyre their momtiiitHmt a r li iy i w i(|p f ii rf i f mk% u . • 
Page 80. 

The. idea of ahadutt prak ibiUm ii sMl wore'cieartf express- 
ed in regard to the maBofactore of ardent spirits and knalt li- 
quors. 

*' la respect to both, tin e^losive possession of the home market ought 
to be secored to the domestid^ manufactures as fast as* circumstances will 



admit. Jfothing is morepraetiottble^ and noting more desircAIe.^ Page 
108. 

1 thiBk that it will appear, from a candid view of the pre- 
ceding page^ diat 1 have fully disproved the accusations asaiiiat 
the Kdition and the Editor ; and proved that the coincideoce, 
of op r .ion asserted to exist between the doctrines of Adana 
Smith and Alexander Hamilton, is wholly unfounded ; and that 
tbe reviewer has been betrayed into the use of language not 
merely unwarranted in the present instance, but unbecoming 
under any circumstances. 

More anon* Mathew Carev. 

P/Uladelphiaj Feb. 12, 1825. 



Remarks on the foregoing 

We cannot but think that Mr. Carey hu aofiered hia feel- 
ings to warp his better judgment wbui he accuses us of a de- 
parture from the courtesy with which gentlemen should cim« 
duct literary and political discussions. Wie are not awara tfatt 
we have departed in anj instance, where literary or political 
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i|ue§lioii8 were under clhcussidn, from the coarse recommend- 
€rd by Mr. Carey ; on flie contrary, it affords us pleasure to 
state that, on this pointy oor opinions are in perfect accord- 
ance with his own : nor can we admit that we have violated 
tiiis principle in fte instances alluded to by that gentleman. 
In the first place, we did believe^ and we expressly stated our 
opinion, that no gentlemen were concerned in the mechanical 
execution of this edition of Hamilton's Report ; and therer 
fbre we did not deem it necessary to be particularly courteous 
on Ifae occasion. And now, although we must acknowledge our 
error in suppieMring an impitdent publisher* h^dpalmed the work 
#pofi the pubRt, yet We must add, that we consider the impro- 
priety of the whole proceeding as aggravated by the preceding 
explanation. The ignorance, or the necessities, which mighr 
prompt an indiTidnal to do such an act, might be offered a& 
some extenuation of it ; but when gentlemen of education 
Md fogfaint fftgigt in aa advaalwo mt this kind, the matter 
must rest on its 4>wn Monlft, wbMtme sbnil presently proceed 
to discuss. 

In the first place, Mr. Carey chaj^g^ us with iosoyrraetif l#i«^ 
ing the work ^^ spurious ;'^ and he appeals to the dictionaries for 
titodefinitionsotthewoNi. Weare certainly under no obligation 
to ase a word in all the variety of meanings of which it is sus- 
ceptible ; it is sufficient for our purpose that the very first one 
quoted is precisely the sense in which we intended to use it ; 
wsmely, ^nof genuine f^ besides, this is ofiless importance, as we 
vnyceeded to state why we called it spurious. We would ask 
if r. Carey whether he would regard an edition of the Bible 
or New Testament as genuine, if all those passages which were 
supposed to favor patfl^ular tenets and opinions were printed 
in italics -,t if they were rendered more remarkable by indiceg 
placed wherever it suited the sectarian views of the pub- 
lishers, and if, to crown the whole, a sectarian pamphlet (Dr. 
Ely's Retrospective Tbeol<^ for instance) were inserted in 
the volume directly after the Apocalypse ? We are sure that 
Mr. Carey wUl acknowle^ that such an innovation would 
deserve the highest reprobation, particularly if it was the only 

* Tbis word* hf aa srror of the oompodtor, (tbe writer of the article bein; 
out of towji,) wfts printed ^* pretender^ ia our original artisle. 

f We have the nigbest judicial authority in this state for aajring, that if 
a pablisher makes a passage empbaticy by printing it in italics, and leaves 
tbe reSder to suppose that this was done by the original author, he may, in 
certain cases, be liable to an action ; which oould never be the case, if it 
were true that tbe pablicatioo, notwithstandiag sach altaratioD, coaiinaed 
to be z genuine one* 
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edition to be pfocuredy and wa«iiidiistripiuhr cirtnlaitod 9fum% 
those persons who coulcl scarcely l>e expected toknow that tb^ 
passages were not made emphatic by tne inspired writers diaqi- 
selvesy or bv other competent authoritj, Th^ piinciDh^ in 
both casesy is the same ; for Mr. Carey acknowledges Uamit 
ton^s report to be a text book \ and it is known that there it 
Bot a copy in the market, except it be of this sectarian adition* 
Bat to place this point beyond all discnssioo at once, we 
ihall state one other fact decisive of the matter. When Hamil* 
ton's Report was printed in 1 79d, he tboaf^t certain paiwigaB 
IB it sufficiently emphatic to be printed in italic%..wbicb was ac* 
cordingly done* In the Philadelphia edition fome of these 
were preserved, but others which did not suit the views of the 

Sublishers were taki» ^^ Hf, ^^^^^ origiml Igfe and pnpted in 
le common roman Jetter> like the re^t of the work^ . The fbi- 
][owing is an instance •.,... 



w. 




We think our readers will now be able to judge fbr (heiif- 
tehres whether this work be genuine of not« 

We are next called upi^n to. egress omc iptoaisluMOt tbit 
^ there is not a single note of eaif laepatim i^ tjpte vliele^weik-i^ 
ipot a single one;!'' ana alsa to express oaf .^aiomfiu^i^ that 
there are tmli^ six pointers ((^}^and ootoae w^fdiacapttehu 
We must admit ourselves to be iq error so far as relates to the 
potes of exclamation and capitals ;; but as to.tba jf9iBt4ffi 0^ we 
do not recollect to h^ve cbaiged the beard with the u^e it^btm 
oftener th^ ^ix times. W^ n^t Ciome j^o |lr* Ca^aj's evy^fK 
tioo to our charge that ^^ the report ftHf^vfA to • ba pnatoi 
by order pf the pause of rvresentetiv^esi^ keying die feader 
falsely to suppose that this, prder. if^aed . frem ibe ceo^eaw of 
1823-24)" anil to his justificaUon of the publishers oo the 
cy>und that '^ the title page^ if priatied verhatiiii et liteattim 
from the original," w&ch original, waa prietod ia 17S^ Ta 
this we must reply that we consider tbia aa a rWWt eatraef#- 
nary mode of justificatiaf iivleed* Whet { to reprint a hei^ 
after the lapse of thirty years with the saane title page as the 
original^ when part of that title related to tbe pertkelar pe- 
riod when it was fiist printed ! If the title ps^ bad declared 
the '<copy right secured accordu^ to law,'^ woulditbeatrictljr 
iair to reprint that also ? Why not ? tbe c^y right of tbe pie- 
sent edition is as mucb secured accordiagto law aa.the work 
is printed by order of tbe boose of representatives. If one ia 
justifiable so is the others But even this stcaage attempt at 
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fostiflcttion is Bot io tfie least available, for the fact is not ex- 
sctiy as oar correspoodeoft states. He overlooks the most im- 

IortaDt poioft ; the identical one of which we first complained. 
a the original the titte page, after setting forth the name, iic. 
adds, 

[^Printedbjf order of the Home of RtpruentativesJ] 

1792. 
The present edition reads, 

[Printed by order qfihe House of RepreserdatvoesJ] 

1823. 

Now, we do not call this verbatim et literatim ; so far from 
it, we declare that, in our opinion, every body who has no pre- 
vious knowledge of the fact wiU still *' falsely^ suppose that 
tbe order for printiiig, in the ktter case, issued from the house 
in 1 893. it mutt be r^ollected too, that this imprimatar ts 
placed precisely in that part of the page where it woold have 
been if the house had actually isaaed the order in 1 MSw 

But why lengthen argument ? every one who now reada the 
Report for the first time is deceived. He thinks that this edi^ 
turn is printed by order of the house of representatives, and 
that General Hamilton directed the- report to be printed in 
iiahcs^, with indices to point to those passages which ht thought 
the most material. If there was no intention of deception, why 
did not the Board, in their preface, state the fact, that they had' 
marked ont certain passages for the particular attention of the 
reader — ^that they had taken certain passages out of italics, and 
prrated them in foman-*-4hat they had affixed indices— that 
they had selected am appendix which, in their judgment, was 
a proper addition to Aleicander Hamilton's Report ; and final* 
ly, that the ^* otder'' issued from the House of 1793. 

We have now gone through with Mr. Carey's objections at 
length, and must recapitulate in a few words the true state of the* 
case. First, we charged the publisher with leaving the reader 
falaeiy to suppose that the order for publication issued from the* 
congres»of 1833«" Secondly, we termed the edition a snurious 
one. Thirdly, we complained that a large portion or it was 
uowafrantiMy printed in italics and capitals, interspersed with 
notes of exclamation and indices. Fourth^, we charged the 
puMither with the iaterpokitiosn of a silly dialogue, of which 
charge Mr* Caiey takes no notice. Now, oat of all of these 
chaises how many are not substantiated ? Why, truly, we 
were mistaken about two unimportant facts, and we are ex- 

Vol. IL Ab. XI. $0 
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pected to express ooi* sarprise that tbe Board of Matiagen' of 
the PeDOsylvania Spciety for the eQcouragement of Americaii 
Manufactures, have indulged in most €9C€p(imaiU libtriiea in 
only four cases out of the six chaiiged ; and of these four Mr. 
Carej jasttfies one because it has been repeated only six times. 
In closing this portion of our remarks, we cannot, in jus- 
tice to ourselves, omit to state that, in the aiticle which has 
drawn forth Mr. Carey^s strictures, we used no terms the 
meaning of which was not perfectly obvious from the text,, 
nor expressed any censure for which we did not particularly 
designate the cause. We seized tbe only possible chaqce of 
avertii^ from the Pennsylvania Society the public disappro- 
bation which must attach to this publication ; and we can on- 
ly express our r^retthat our intentions were mistaken. 

Leaving our readers in possession both of Mr. Garey's- 
charges against us, and of our defence, we proceed to notice 
his observations on the review itself. And here we cannot 
bot express our admiration, that a gentleman of Mr. Carey^s 
discernment could have so materially misunderstood us. We 
have nowhere asserted that General Hamilton's '' doctrines 
were in exact coincidence with Dr. Smith's." On the con- 
trary, a very great proportion of our article was devoted ex-* 
prtssly to tbe purpose of pointing out and aivuing the discre- 
pancies between tibem. We did say, indeed, that the main 
scope of Hamilton's ailment is, identically, the same as Dr. 
Smith's; and we do not yet perceive any reason for altering 
our opinion on this point. Mr. Carey has evaded that por- 
tion w the subject, of which alone we asserted tbe coinci- 
dence, and we do not feel ourselves under any obligations 
again to enter into an inquiiy on a point which remains un- 
disputed, except by the mere dictum of our correspondent. 
Instead of this, we shall follow and reply to Mr. Carey's ar- 
guments and Quotations, noticing incidentally those points on 
which General Hamilton's opinions coincide with tnose who 
advocate the expediency of unrestricted commerce- 
Mr. Carey states, truly, that General Hamilton labored to 
establish, 1. The expediency of submitting, temporarily, to pur- 
chase domestic articles higher than foreign ones. 2. The po- 
licy of bounties and premiums. 3. The utilitr of prcAibito- * 
ry duties. It is necessary only to refer to tbe Keport itself to 
lie satisfied ; ;and we presume that Mr. Carey will admit that 
bounties, premiums and prohibitory duties, were indicated by 
Hamilton as a means only of procuring an acceleration in the 
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fiJl of tlie prioes of the domeitic article $ otberwue, what is 
the meaning of the fbUowing pangraph ? 

*< Tbecoatinnanee of bouaties oa manafactares long^ establithed," (aad) 
bj parity of reaflODJag', tha coetiaaaace of datiea a^er similar circum- 
•taocea,) *< mast almost always be of qaestioaable policrf ; baoaase a pre- 
samptioa would arise ia erery such case, that tbere were aaUnal aad ia« 
berent impedimeats to success. But in new uadertakiags they are jasti- 
fiable, as they are ofteatimes aecessary.** Page 84. 

It appears clearly, that Hamilton himself thought duties, 
bounties and premiums justifiable, only as they would eause 
or hasten the fall in the price of commodities, that is, in the 
cost of their production. We have, then, reduced the argu- 
ment to the single point, that Hamilton endeavored to de- 
fend the expediency of ^^ submitting, temporarily, to purchase 
domestic articles higher than foreign ones.'' We reply, when 
it is demonstrated that the ^^ rise in prices was temporary^ 
and was more than compensated by the permanent fall,'' we 
will admit, on this point also, that Dr. Smith would justify 
General Hamilton's opinions. The experience of thirt}'- 
three years proves Hamilton to have labored under a mistake 
in supposing that bounties, &c. would cause or hasten the fall 
in the price of commodities \ and analogical reasoning places 
beyond question that this anticipated fall cannot supervene 
for ages. It is a most singular mode of argument, to pro- 
duce for our assent, predictions, which, by their entire failure, 
defeat themselves; for we can hardly think that any one 
will pretend that an experiment of thirty-three years was in- 
tended by Hamilton to ne understood by the expression ". Urn* 
porartf riscj^^ to say nothing of the certainty of this rise con- 
tinuing some centuries to come. Hamilton thought that if any 
European manufacture, cloth for example, could once be intro- 
duced into this country by means of bounties or duties, and a 
competent portion of capital invested, that it might be afford- 
ed to the consumer cheaper than the foreign article, inasmuch 
as the costs of transport would be saved. Now it must be ob- 
vious to every one, that no article can be afforded for less than 
it costs to produce it ; but nearly the whole cost of production 
consists in wages paid to the laborer in the different stages of 
production ; even the expense of the machinery is almost all 
resolvable into wages. Kow, as wages were far higher here 
than iri England, Hamilton must have necessarily anticipated 
a fall to English rates before the articles manufactured could 
ossibly fall to English prices. That this is the very basis of 
is argumept, no one can deny, since' by no other possible 
means could the domestic commodity be afforded as cheap as 
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the foreigD. Qfta p e ft» aa c < to-Mr. €breyV extncts, it wiV 
be perceived that they all depend eottrelj for their support on 
these fabe premises ; ajid it is not a little aiiigular, that io hia 
article he makes no reference to that portion of oors, which, 
unless refuted*, completelj defeats his position* We most, 
therefore, consider so much of Hamilton's Report as depends 
on this anticipated reduction of wases, as an argument built 
upon false premises, and therefore false in itself. In saving 
this, we repeat that no reflection is intended on General Ham* 
iltoo. It was impossible for him to foresee that the laws 
which radiated wages in the old world would be modified ia 
the new by the introduction of other data. Could he have 
foreseen this, his doctrines would have been in ^* exact coinci- 
dence^' with Dr. Smith. So far he differed, and so far he erred. 
In his happy demonstration that manufactures are in their own 
nature productive, which occupies twenty-five pages of his 
Report, he not only, agrees precisely with Dr. Smith, but ac- 
tually copies his ar^meots. He is opposed, like Smith, to all 
Sermanent monopmies ; and although the extracts made by 
In Carey seem to countenance them, yet It will be perceiv- 
ed by reading the preceding paragraph in the Report, that 
the monopoly there alluded to is not a monopoly of iodi* 
▼iduals, but of the American market to American manu&c- 
tures ; and that too, only when the article can be made cheaper 
at home flian abroad, on which point we also agree with himi 
because then no monopoly will be required.* 



* A practical instsDce of the eflect of secnring ths home markat la 
the dofiiettic manufacturer, has jnst beeo related to at b ? one of the 
workmen in a oottoo manufactory at Mamaroneck, county of VVeitchester. 
The proprietonv or oyer aee iSi or foramen (tt malteiv not which) of this 
manufactofy, (we are ba|i|iy to mj Ih^y are not Anerieana,) in the true 
spirit of monopdy, had ooatrired to make aU their work-people bi^ 
CTerr things at the ** factorv store." To obtain this desirable end, these 
genUemen pay two tbiids of the amount of their workmeii^ wares in or- 
ders for mm or other articles at the ^* footorj atore.* Tho workmen dis* 
Gorcred, at length, that iastead ef higb, tkey were in foet getting reiy kiw 
wages, paid in a rerjr incoarenieat manndr ; and about sis weeks ago thef 
turned out, or entered into a coropiraey, as it ia oaUed, not to won antv 
the' proprietors would agree to redeem wiUi specie snch of the orders as 
bad been issaed lix months. The proprietors finding that the system ef 
starring the workmen into oompliaoce would not answer in thisoonatryy 
after some opposition^ were finally compelled to yield to this rcry jnst 9m 
proper demand. 
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DvAm 8ni,— Hm encloMd fraffmenti are teleoted from Um poetnr of a 
ywiWf friend who bM beea dead lor tome years. Tbej are takea miin a 
poeoi of aboot a thoosand lioee, on the ** Temperament of Genius," and 
Maj, in jonr opinion, be worthy ef pra0erration.-~lf so, yon an at Ulberty 
to publish as much of them, fium time to time, asyun see fit. 

Mun> ! Go^ke attribnte of moiiai^ man I 

His gnide, his chronicler, since time bffan ! 

Snblime, bnt dreaty, olten is thy path, 

l^roofh wastes forlorn, or lowennf^ clouds of wrath* 

Tby fraits the spoilca^ pnradeai triumphs deck ; 

Hew pnwd thy daring coarse^ how f ruid lliy wMk! 

Thou, childless God ! mj onward prepress gnide ! 
Te, lonely nine, abore tbe song presi& I 
Te, angen ef those planets pale and dry, 
Whose iaioence rules the student^ destiny ,-» 
Albeit, I laud the all directing power, ^ 

Te looked not baleful, on my natal hour,— 
' Raphael and Cassiel, melancholy mrites, 
Who hold divided sway of days and nights; 
And ye, fantastic train, who constant tread 
Tour monmful meas u res round the poetH head» 
Qhosti of the mi^ty, Umbne of die d«id; 
Aerial forms of visionary birth, 
W^ mock the sad realities of earth; 
Or nightniare brood ef fancyS sicklier riew. 
Delusive monsters, daiwenms as untrue, 
Who haunt his dreams m sleep, his dreams by day, 
And whom no exorcist but death can lay ;•— 
Attend tbe strain, if call profane may bm^ 
Your motley squadrons round on phantom wiqg* 
And I, uninjured, of yoor power may sing> 

Marked fWmi his bir^, the child of genins dwells 

In thought^ remote Hilielitary ceHs ; 

In silent, secret, selMHNmroion lost. 

In crowds alone, in tamulls buried most ; 

The worlds kmd roar tnheard around him braaks. 

The senses sleep, the eternal spirit wakes. 

The mystic feeling to himself ooofined« 

The hermit form obeys the hermit mind. 

Ah ! hapless race ! when God and nature doon, 

Like AoricH monster tribe, to central gloom ; 

From all around distinct, in mental frame. 

As those with ashen hue, and eyes of flame. 

Too fatal gift of proud supremacy, 
nat lifts tbe soul for happiness too high ! 
As when the priests of Thibet find oonfest 
The incarnate God within the Lama^ breast ; 
The royal idol, shot from huosan ken 
And couTerse sweet, within his sumptuoos dea, 
Bemoans in vain the grandeur ef his fhte. 
Pines, droops, and dies amid his pageant state. 
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Ere yet tte boy to statelier manhood groini. 
Hath aeea the rosy hours of childhood fk>wD» 
The rouse severe in lonely visits tells 
Her secrets, and unfolds her earlier spells ; 
How from his cradle she the infant caught, 
And bore him through the silent realms of thought; 
Deep in his soul infixed her seal divine. 
Pledged him unconscious at her awful shrine ; 
And, like the boy of Carthage, made him there 
To flJl her foes eternal hatred swear. 

Still dwells that secret in his inmost mind, 
Its power unknown, its influence undefined ; 
From thence the wildest visions of the brain, 
Receive their parent hue and native strain. 
0*er all the world, the. embodied fictions gleam, 
The brilliant pageants of the poetH dream, 
But whence, or how, their inspiration roae. 
The power creative c»n alooe disclose* 
So boasted once the Scakl,'^ from air who drew 
The dragon team with which the enchanter flew,— 
Whose words of power embattled legions bowed, 
And mail-clad giants and their armies cowed,— 
Who knew the cbarms that find the springs of love, 
And bid the pulses sympathetic move;^ 
These wonders saw amazed the vulgar throng. 
And learned the power of many a cfaanned song ; 
One saored spell of import unrevealed. 
The monarch kept within his bosom sealed. 
By her alone, who shared that bosom, read ; 
So to the Muse in bands immortal wed, 
To her alooe the minstrelHi heart is bare; 
She only scans, and guards the secret theie. 

What art thou, consciousness of fire divine, 

CHowing in htm, the prieet of aU the nine ^ 

What art thou, genius, MMnt with the thoa^iit 

Of tUne own power, wit)| Xtf^y purpose fraught ? 

The pride of Mammon, andthe pomp of foob, 

The glow of beauty, and the boast of schools, — 

The half-fonned monsters of a watery brain. 

Of their own poor and loathsome lineage vain,— 

The fair reflection in a shallow wave 

Of all the perfect form that nature gave,— > 

The cobweb hangings gleaned from learning^ wredc, 

The pedant^ brow whose antique honors deck,— *^ 

These pass away ; as slacks the extended sail. 

When veers or dies the never constant gale ; 

As fades the image from the ruflled Ude, 

As scatters autumn^ withered foliaffe Wide. 

But thou \ all vivid as the eternal flame 

From whence the quickening spark to light thee came ; 



* See the songs of Odin. 
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Hkni, ooDScious genius! who thall dare profane 
Tlie almighty author, when they call thee ?ain. 

Sahltme, bat haleful gift to creatures frail, 

Which earth oorrrnpts, and meaner things assail! 

So piondt so jealous, erery siiaft can haiin» 

"IW wioged by withered enry^ palsied ann. 

In its own banghtiness its wrongs it broods. 

Their shadows haunt iti deepest solitudes. 

80 preys the wonn unseen on generous oak, 

That bore its head against the thunder stroln; 

80 oo the noblest bMiit the insecti feed. 

Silent he feek them in his vitals breed, '^ ^ P ^ i^ 

While not a groan the tortures sharp can force, ^ """^ ^^f'%^ 

Until his mu^rers banquet on his coxae. ^ «-r V4 T > 

(To be Continued.) ^ .xcvi^OR>^ >? 

John BuU in Amtrica^ or the nm Mmehausen. Cfaades Wi* 

ley, New-Yoric. 1825. pp. 326» 

^ We are iDformed, on the authority of the Quarteriy Re- 
▼iew,* that the Federaliet was written by a getUleman of Kenr 
tuchf ; who mentions that daring the kut war, certain choice 
spirits of the Kentuckians ^ had seized a paorty of Indians a 
few days before, the greater part of whom uiey not only 
icalped according to their common practice, but coolly and 
delioerately amosed themselves by oillm^ raior strops frmm 
their bodies while alive !'' 

Had this beautiful gpiUimaiilry, in which a monstrous and 
palpable lie is enveloped in more absurdities and anachronisms 
than we can find paralleb for in the original Munchausen^ 
been sported in Blackwood's Magazine, it could have 
excited no special wonder. On the contrary, it would have 
been perfectly natnraL The writers of thai entertaining 
miscellany are professed followers of Bacon^s doctrine, that 
'c a mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure ;'' and their ex- 
cellent Magazine is conducted entirely on this principle. But 
that the fastidiously moral and exemplarily pious conductors 
of the Quarterly Review, the conscientious sticklers for Harry 
the Ei^th^s primitive church, who eschew leasing as they do 
irreverence, should solemnly delude, with so gross s^JkLtn^"^^'' 



^ *Ia the rariew of MisB Wrights Trareb. See the Westeiinster Be- 
▼iew, Nob TV. page 488. What is a little surprning, no noCioe k taken of 
this UaDdaing falsehoiDd by the latter jouraaL 
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loyal and uSifp^m KibMriberii m afaioet tncreAUe, and can 
be satisfactoriTjr accoanted for in one waj only. Tliey moat 
have been hoaxed by some improper Yankee man or boy, 
who seeing lbe« determined to introduce the story of the ra- 
zor strops in their book, kindly helped them to an authority 
of great weight. He should also have referred them to Cot- 
ton Mather, who, as we learn from (he volume now before us, 
is alive and in good health, at Bostoo. ^- 'Tis true 'tis pity, 
pity His 'tis true ;'' but these learned and devout review- 
ers seem to have an uncommon share of the simplicity and 
credulity so often associated with unaffected knowledge and 
piety* Tbey are thus peculiarly liable to be deceived by 
travellers who visit these remote and unfrequented parts of 
the earth, where the art of printing has made such slow ad- 
Tances, and about which so little can be positively known. 
Big and little voyagers^ of all ages, sexes, capacities and con- 
ditions,-— clodhoppers^ counter-jumpers, stocking-weavers and 
Newgate birds, may em^y to the gentlemen of the Quarter- 
ly, with great propriety, the language of Arioeto to his rea- 
dera— except that there is more probability in the fables of 
tfie latter^ toan in the dreams of the former; that he (fiotea. 
Turpin aji bb authority, and they the Fsos&alisx ! 

««ney wMtfevdifttaBllaaistWroaaaftif leafe» 
WM Ibipp anRtonrly tWf hM daiaed Ufao; 
AoA Qoae Ibr tratb their stories will receire, 
TIm>j pass for liars, when their travels o^r; 
' Btoaaase die vulgar mob alone faeiieTe 
Wbat they oan see and feel, and BoCbiiijr ■ 
IVMim wilb etreiy loespen^Moad mM, 
WekiKua fiuU litUe oredit we shall find. 



What the blind, stapid vii%ar tbiak or chatter; 
Nothing, we know, will seam tpo gross to yoa. 
Whose better lights wiU oomprebeiid' the matter : 
Torn* prtiise, the only end we iMifve in viewv 
~ bhHiif ymftoarlahaaiiallar?"* 



* <* C^i va lontan dalta soa patria, ved^ 
Cdse da quel cbe gi4 eredte kMDtaiiev 
Che, nariaadala poi, aoe ee fli eiada, 
£: stioMto bai^arda ae oaiaae ; 
Cbd*l volgo soiooco aoa gli vnol dar fede, 
Se non le vote, e tooca chiaie e piane. 
Per qneato k>so, cbe Mnflspariffnas^ 
Farii al mio canto dar p^ca credeosa. 

Peea o OMikaeh'ia.a^ihbia, mm bisogaa 
Cb^ poogamaata al valcasaMNM^ aigaam; 
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This amable w^koess of credulity, arisiog from the native 
simplicity and candor of their own minds, induced these wri- 
ters to take Mr* Fearon for an accomplished gentleman, whoee 
prejudices in favour of this unfortunate country, were, disa- 
greeably for himself, but happily for his friends at home, dissi* 
Dated by bis visit to our shores. Whether this woKhy was a 
horse-miliiner, or maker of harness, as was once believed, or a 
stocking-weaver, as has since been stated, he was no doubt dis- 
appointed in the country and people which he expected to 
find. He was never in decent company, unless by accideDt, 
and then, of course, but for a short time* He once rose in a 
public meeting, before a debating society, to deliver his sen- 
timents on the matter under discussion ;' but ha vine formed 
extremely erroneous preconceptions of the manner m which 
freedom was understood, law administered, and the gospel re- 
vered among us, he endeavored to ingratiate bimseli into the 
favour of his audience by uttering a volly of Jacobinism, blas- 
phemy and slang. He was made to avoid the room, before be 
had proceeded far in his discourse. Finding, as the result of 
all his travel, that he could neither make a speech, raise a 
row, nor get a living without honest industry, he indignantly 
shook the dust of democracy /rom his feet, and bent home- 
ward his ' watery way ;^ whether in the cabin or steerage 
non constat. Then with a penit«iitial face, he pveseoted ivm- 
self to the excellent and unsuspiciom junto of the Quarterly, 
who welcomed him with open arms, and made him their * guide, 
philosopher and friend,' and McreUfy for the Aoiarican de- 
partment ; and he will be employed, no doubt, as commenta*^ 
tor on the next Ei^lisb edition of the Federalist. 

Credulity grOws stronger from the meat it feeds on, and 
craves more highly spiced aliment, the move it is indulged. 
The Book of honest Farmer Faux was therefore a ftotmeioucAc 
for the innocent and philanthropic Reviewers. ' What a field 
it opened for the ezpansiott of theif •amibilitiaa ! How their 
hearts were poured forth in sympathetic sorrow for the sufier- 
ings of BO many human beinga, and black ones especially, 
whose parents were brought here formerly in kindness by Eng- 
lishmen, for the advanta^ of (he cliaiate aad the cure of 
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their soak ; hat wh^ are now so sadly neglected hj flie . Ame- 
ricans, and saflered to po withoat a bit of broadcloth to corer 
their freezing bodies, tn the cold climate of the CaroKnas ! 



No hawker's basket full of bloody marders, no poor seamen 
caped from the pirates, in the bulletin of his suflerings headed 

* horrid barharitiy^^ ever approached the terrible realities of 
Fanner Pauses narrative, 'all which he saw and part of 
which he was.' The catalogue of miserable sights and sounds 
which he saw and heard, would make an agreeable additition 
to Dante's description of hell. Some of the tortures of our 
poor countrymen in fact exceeded in intensity any that flie 

![enius of the poet created; but, as a general picture, the In- 
erno may be regarded as a prophetic Tision of the state of 
America at the present day. This might be shown fully, if 
we had Farmer Faux's book at hand, or the review of it ; and 
had also sufficient patience to select their horrors, ' on hor- 
ror's head accumulated.' Into this infernal country, without 
any warning inscription over the portal to turn his daring foot- 
steps, and with no Virgil as his bear-leader throueh the r^ons 
of pestilence, torment and death, which he was about to enter, 
this honest yeoman unsuspiciously plunged ; and after encoun- 
tering greater perils than Lithgow of yore, or Riley in mo- 
dem days, but with far greater indemnity, he effected his es- 
cape at length, and returned to the bosom of his friends and 
the embraces of the benevolent Trimestrians. He must have 
been a very ungrateful man, if unmindful of all his signal de- 
liverances, he did not cause public thanks to be returned fdr 
bis preservation. For strange as it may appear, he had nei- 
ther been gouged, bundled with, regulated, gander-pulled, dirk- 
ed, licked or squatted upon ; and moreover had not lost the 
purity of his vernacular idiom, as appears from the style of his 

* singularly wild and beautiful' travels. 

After all, however, it must be confest, that either invention 
has become weaker in these latter days, or the English tra- 
vellers in America have been generally poor devils* There is 
so little variety in their descriptions, *and they ring the chan- 
ges so eternally upon the same chime of dismals and horribles, 
that we soon get tired of laughing at them. A crack story is 
dished up in so many different ways, with a change of date and 
locality, that after one or two repetitions it loses all its charms. 
It is a pity that Ferdinand Mendez Pinto and Sir John Mande-- 
« ville are so dead ; for could they make a tour in America at 
this day, they might get certificates and affidavits of their vera- 
city, in the Quarterly; vouchers, which they seem to have 
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wanted in their own timet. Bat if it is abiolutdy necewarj 
for the moral and religious improvemeot of the En^ish people^ 
for the support of the established church, and the stability of 
the government, that this continent should continue to be the 
theatre of monstrous and miraculous adventures, as it was re- 
ported to be at the earlier periods of its colonization ; if it is 
necessary to hold up our unlucky republic aB a nursery of 
bug*bear8, to fr^hten all naughty loyal babies, overawe radi-* 
cats and dissenters, and to rouse the genius and to mend the. 
hearts of all dutiful subjects, who believe in the Prayer Book 
and Quarterly Review exclusively, we would humbly suggest 
that a regular supply might be obtained from this country, at 
a moderate price, of mu<^ more astonishing and terrific mate- 
rials than any the Reviewers have yet had to work upon* 
Their travellers have not had the good fortune to pick up one 
tenth of the information they might have gleaned from YanVees, 
possessed of facts in relation to Kentucky. Among the alii* 
gators, steam-boats and horses, in that savage region, events 
have occurred which would fill a whole number of the Quar- 
terly ; to which the horrors in ^* the Monk,'' and ^^Melmotb,'* 
are no touch at all; and after which the cutting rasor stropsi 
in the Federalist, from the backs of live Indians, would ap- 
pear a harmless and justifiaUe diversion. Upon a proper ap- 
plication, we will put the amiable editors of the Quarterly in 
a way of obtaining these particulars. Profound secrecy must 
be observed in the n^otiation ; as the writer, if known tiere, 
would be put to a lingering and miserable death, by being al« 
temately ^' licked^^ and ^* bundled.'' 

h would seem from the Quarterly, that what we are gene- 
rally accustomed, here, to call the Western States, and to con- 
sider as lying at a trifling distance from us, do, in fact, lie along 
the Atlantic shore. All the adventurers into these wilds, get 
among prairies and settlers, before one would think they had 
had time to get their first dinner on shore- If the worthy Mr. 
Jedediah Morse ever reads any reviews in the Quarterly, of 
travels in America, he must shed tears profusely, of sorrow 
and of anger, on observing the deplorable neglect of bis lucu- 
brations by the learned instructors and censors of the British 
nation. No ordinary deluge or . earthquake — nothing but a 
great general dissolution of the fabric of the world could pro- 
duce such a confusion of latitudes and longitudes, such dis* 
locations in one place, and such strange juxtaposition of Uiings 
far remote, in another, as is done by the powerful wand of the 
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Quarterlj) whenerer its wziard condacton tarn their eyes to- 
ward the western world. Their proteges travel as wildly, un- 
der their patronage, as Thalaba under that of the Laureate. 

ExiiteiiGe tees them spiini her bounded reign. 
And pantiDg time toils after them in vtio. 

To speak terioi^ly, we think that it must hare long appear- 
ed evident to evey one, that the be9t way to receive the 
rhapsodies of the Quarterly about the barbarism of the United 
States, is with laughter at their blunders, if made ingenuously, 
and withcommiseration, if they proceed from malice. Indigna- 
tion is worn out, if it ought ever to have been indulged : and we 
confess we have always been unable to understand the use or 
poUcy of recrimination. For it admits that those who conde- 
scend to retaliate, have had their own pride or vanity touched ; 
and, if it does not also admit, by no means disproves the asser- 
tions, that have provoked its employment Besides, as it can 
never be temperate, it can never be just ; and almost necessa- 
rily runs into errors and misrepresentations, corresponding 
with those which it would censure. Thus, while it can only 
mislead those at home, it can only irritate those abroad. Afler 
tbatcap-sheaf of * all monstrous, all prodigious things,' Fauxea 
^ memorable days,' and the renowned review of it in the 58th 
number of the Quarterly, a good natured burlesque in the Mun- 
chausen vein seems the oujy suitable commentary in which we 
can properly indulge. We would rather laugh with * John Bull 
in America,' than wade through the ponderous octavo of Mr* 
Walsh ; not that we would underrate the talents or extensive 
information of the latter gentleman, but that we cannot per- 
ceive any good end that can be answered by our attempts to 
expose the abuses of the English government* 

After the sanction given by the Quarterly to Faux's Mira- 
bilia, it is obvious that no burlesque could oe too extravagant. 
On the contrary, the difficulty is, that the marvels related by 
thftt ^ liar of the drst magnitude' are^ so much in the ' Ercles' 
vein, that it is difficult to mount into a higher region of hyper- 
bole. How far our author has succeeded, every one will 
best judge for himself, as his risible faculties are more or 
less excited* As the book is in every one's hands, it is unne- 
cessary to make extracts, and we must defer for want of room, 
all remarics upon its particularmerits, untilanother opportuni^v 
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SONNET. 

OH ocM di ehHo parkd i * caldammU* 

Psnumc. P. S. Soir. xxiir. 

Tb0 eym that onoe n j udeot Tene oootroUed, 
The lovely forrn, the features whose sweet wile 
Me from myself afar could once begfttile, 
EatraBgio; me from all ef boman mooU; 

The tangled tremea of pure radiant fold ; 
The sweet swift flashing of that angel smile, 
That opce coold win Heaven^ joys to earth awhile. 
An DOW hut lifeless dust) obscure and <»ld ! 

And I must lire — though life I loathe— though cast 
Withoot my light of life, alone and dark 
Ob perikma seas, and in dismantled bark. 

Of my lore-breathing lays he this the last ; 
Quenched is the current of my wonted Are, 
Aiid turned to wailings my neglected lyre ! O. P. Qi 



[We retnm our sincere ncknowledgments to the gentleman who bM 
furnished us the following interesting account of Champollion*ft recent 
discorery of Egyptian arcfatres, some of which, it appears, were written 
mnr tU ^Ifm b$f&r$ 1k$ JVsftm War.} 

DISCOVERY or VSftY AUCIXHT KOTPTIAM ARCHIVgt* 

The leamed are well acouainted with the important disco- 
veries made by Young and ChampolUon in the art of 'decj- 
phering the sacred writing of the Kgyptians. The latter is 
still engaged in pursuing this interesting object, as will appear 
from the followmg detail. 

The collection made bj Drovetti, one of the most success 



ful explorers of Egyptian ruins and tombs, has become the 
property of the King of Sardinia, and is deposited in the 
Royal Museum of Turin. In this collection are a great num- 



ber of manuscripts written upon papyrus. Champollion was at 
first attracted by a number of them remarkable for their size^ 
and beauty, and for their fine state of preservation. Nearly 
the whole of them were written in hieroglyphics, and adorned 
with paintino ; but contained nothing but extracta from the 
funeral rituu of greater or less extent. The most complete 
copy of the funeral ceremony previously known, is in the 
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royal library at Paris ; and was r^arded as cwtaining the 
entire formula, whence the other bieroglvphic maouscripts 
found qpon mummies, bad been extmcted, in greater or less 
proportion, according to the importance of the person for 
whom they were intended. ChampoUion had, however, re- 
marked upon some of the finer coffins, figures and texts that 
were not to be found in the Paris papyras, although the largest 
of all the manuscripts that had previously been Drought from 
Egypt, being twcnly-two feet in length. He had thence con- 
cluded that a inore complete form of the funeral ritual exist- 
ed, which was confirmed by his researches at Turin, where he 
found a papyrus sixty feet iu length \ he considers this as com- 
plete. 

He found but few papyri written in the vulgar character. 
Among them were a tew of the times df the Ptolemies ; one 
as old as the time of Darius ; and he at last discovered one of 
great length, containing a series of receipts for an annual pen- 
sion, dated in the reign of Psammiticus I. thus conveying 
OS back to the time of the Pharaohs. 

Having made this remarkable discovery, he was led to the 
examination of some papyri which from their perishable state 
he bad at first neglected. He had laid aside about twenty of 
these, folded in a square form, blackened and eaten by time, 
sfod without illuminations. lie found them written m the 
hieroglyphic or sacred character, and the first line he perns- 
ed, offered to his ^view the name and prtnomen of Sesostris. 
These be found repeated eight or ten times in the course of 
the maauseript, and be has Horn his examination inferred that 
the papyrus contains either a portion of the history, or a pub- 
lic act of the reign 6f that monarch. In the other manu- 
scripts he found the names and dates belonging to the reigns 
of eight other kings of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynas- 
ties of Manetho. 

While pursuing these investigations, he accidentally heard 
that some other fragments were to be found in a garret, to 
which they had been consigned, aa being in too bad a state to 
be worthy of a better location. He insisted upon seeing them, 
and was the next day admitted to the chamber, where, to his 
grief, he found a table ten feet in length, covered to the depth 
of six inches with mutilated fragments of papyri. Had they 
been no more than copies of the funeral ritual, he would have 
felt but little emotion, but the first fragment he took up pre- 
sented him with a portion of a public act of tfie date of the 
34th year of the Pharaoh Aroenophis Memnon. He thus de- 
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scribes his feelings at this discovery of a million of leaves, the 
mutilated remains of books written thirty centuries since. 

^* To describe the sensations 1 hare experienced in dissect- 
ing this great corpse of Egyptian history, would be difficult ; 
there was subject for moralizing to the very extreme of pa- 
tience. I found myself carried back to times of which history 
had hardly preserved the faintest recollection, in company 
with gods who for fifteen centuries have been without altars, 
and in some little fragment of papy nis I have saved the last and 
only record of the memory ot a king, who, when alive, found 
the vast palace of the Theban Carnac too small for him/' 

The oldest fragment is dated in the fifth year of the reign 
of the celebrated Moeris, and is of course the oldest public act 
in existence. 

From a careful examination Champollion has inferred, that 
whoever has discovered these manuscripts, has had the rare 
good fortune to stumble upon the entire archives of some tem- 
ple or public office, that had remained closed and forgotten 
since the time of Cambyses. What has been saved, and which 
Champollion will probably succeed in decyphering completely, 
will probably leave us ever to lament, that so many precious 
documents have been lost, that might have been preserved by 
a little care on the part of the persons who first found them. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 



7%B Ameriean MUtia OfficerU but any roan is competent to jndf^ of 

Mmual^ hang a plain mui comeue mf9» the propriety of attemptinsr to diaoi- 

tem of Instruction for Infantry^ Field pline militia, Uke regular loldieiB, 

and Hone ArUUenj^ Cavalry and id tbe few days allowed by law for 

Rifiemen, at adopted by law for the traiaingp them. £ven if it were pot- 

elandard ofdiediUne in the Mtatet nf tible, nothing^ woold be more danger- 

JVmo- Yqtk and Jfew-Jersey ; teilh an otu to our Repablio, than to have M 

Appendixy containing forme for Ot" onr militiamen accustomed to camp 

den, Retumef Sfc. and Directionefor regulations and under perfect disci- 

Holding Courts JtarUal : by J, G« pline. Militia should always be re- 

Dyckman^ormerly Major ff Light garded as partisan soldiers, and not 

tffantry in Uu service if the UnUed as regulars ; and all attempts to make 

Stafet.^-Tbe plan of Major Dyck- them sach, until tbey are encamped, 

map's Manual seems to be, to render will prove utterly unaTailing. But, 

plain, and easy to be understood by iodependent of this, in giring in- 

those militia officers who have but struction to am. ■ sman, it would 

little time to devote to military study, be of more senr>^ to him were be 

as much of military duty as they re- taught how to inju e his enemy than 

quire to be made acquainted with, to be made acquainted with all the 

To judge of the correctness of the formolm of the military exercise, 

discipline described, it is necessary This work, we believe, received the 

that one should be a disciplinarian ; approbation of even* military man in 
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the Itte toptbtiire of this atate, m litjr of the wriier. We do not reool- ' 

well as of the state of New-Jeney, lect of it single idea (which ought to 

uicl bat been highly spoken fsS by be there) in the whole work, that 

gentlemea of high military standing \% not oMieh better expressed b j 

ia the stale of Massachusetts. An Gregory, Chapooe, or Bennett, to say 

nnifurm system of discipline for the nothing of Miss Edgeworth. As to 

ni' a of the United States has en- the positive faults, ^ej are manjr 

gaged the attention of congress for and gkiring. Will it be beliared 

niaay years. Thia book apfiaars to tihattfaeantfaoroffierenieriomLec- 

IM to embrace every thing to effect turcs on Female EdocatioB ha$ in- 

tbat purpose, if generally adopted by troduoed into the same volume twen- 

the several states. It has already ty-nine pages of silly, ironical o^ax- 

been adopted by the states of New- fms, which would be discreditable lo 

York and New-Jersey, and it is Blackwood'k Magaaine ; and wfaiiA 

koped the ottier states ia tka anion at best are iotcoded to raise ao iilB 

wiUsee the ptioipriety of foUowing laugh? BesidesfUiis, there arafrv- 

tfaeir example. quent colloquial phrases and instan- 

The exercise, we perceive, is strict- ces of vulgarity scattered tfarough 

if fin conformity with that of the the work, which are partieitlariyi&- 

Umted Statea^^ray. jeetionable on s«oh a» o^ctMiB: 

snob for instance, as *' hXmAw haU^ 
Seven Lectures on Female Educa- *^Hckls yaur /anciee,^ ^*^kvgheir 
UoHf intcribed to Mra. OametPt pu- hooke^'" '•'•poor poU^^ " Ae-dimU?^ 
pUe eU Ehnwood^ Eetex County, by •>Tbe sM to snatch food from eaeb 
tfiUir aery jtfiteera friend James M. other, and your atteodanta, if eaoe 
Garatttt* SaeondEditkio, with cor* praotked^wonJdofteatieatyoMr/iih 
rections and additions b^ tiie Author, ^rers ende^ ^c. p. 146.^ '' The better 
Bichmond, T. W. White. 1824. pp. plan, therefore, certainly is, to de« 
f61.«-We at« sorry that this work pend (asthe roarinerssay) yponplmn 
da ci n o t answer osyexpeotatioos, and eaiiing'! tad nerer toforget thatstfi- 
MMMlor requires os to dedare that Ung aad admin^tla cbavacteristic 
it contains many faults, as weU of our good mother Eve, whom Mil- 
negative as positive. Among the ton describes, as one who would not 
moier may be included the de£;ien- unsought be woo.* *'lt is a bard 
cy of any novel views of the very ease perhaps, that tkese ails man Will 
iatef^sting sabjaats of whuA it pro- be so iaseasib&a to female attractiiw 
f os s e s to treat. This deficiency i^ of such general ciicrency ; but it js 
are disposed to believe exists less in <A« nature of the beait who must be 
the nature of the subject than the abi- taken,^ ftc. p. 161 . 



SONNET. 

Se lameniar augdtif o verdi fronde^ 

PsTRAacF. e» Sbir. xi. 

Where on the car the nightbird^ wailings rise, 

Where greenwood leares, soft sumaier btmseslate, 
Where gently nmnmiriog, each enamottred wave 
Upon tl^ youi^g bank^ rosy bosom dies ; 

Musing, >aid tboaghts of love, before mv eyes 

Floats that bright form, whose spirit (since ibe grave 
Stole from the world what Heaven in pity gave J 
Still to my prayer from her far home refMies. 

Ah ! why, she says with angel voiee, why ilows 
Oto stream from thy sad lids.' why laafetofada 
Thy flawar of Itiei in aaiiy grief aw«y f 

Ob, weep not thou for me ; for Death has made 
My days eternal,— >I but seemed to close 
Tbese eyes ioNight, and woke toeodless Day! 0« P. Q« 




Cetamhia : Its present state, in respect of Climale, Soil, Pro^ 
ductions. Population, Government^ Commerce, Revenue, Jlfo- 
nufactures, Arts, Literature, Manners, Education, and Induce* 
ments to Emigration^ With Itineraries, partly from Spanish 
Surveys, partly from Actual Observation. By Cfolonel 
Francis Hall, Hydrograpber in the service of Colombia* 
Pbiladelphta. 1825. 

Colonel Hall is, no doabt, already weH koown to many 
of our readers, as the author of ^^ Letters from France,^^ and 
of '*A Tour in Britishr North America and the United 
States*'* In the latter work, the author appeared perpetuaily 
struggling between bis approbation of most of our political 
and social institutions, and his fears of provoking the resent* 
ment of Us Majesty's ministers, who, at that tiaae, were not 
at all desirous that the advantages which bekmg to a repnb* 
Mean form of government should be generally known. dolo« 
Del Hall went as far as his conscience woold permit ; but he 
could not, in comnoon honesty, descend to so low a loey-note 
of calumniation as his illustrious employers bad selected and 
appointed for the purpose. He was, accordingly, soon made 
to comprehend, by these haters of successful and prosperous 
republics, that the English officer who would dare to speak of 
the United States in any ^nguage but that of scom, disgust 
and execration, could never hope for distinction or advance* 
ment in the armies of a British king. Colonel HaJl was thus 
obliged to throw up his coaomission, and seek for refuge in 
the service of a South American' republic. The rank which 
he holds in the Colombian amy has enabled him to collect 
much valuable information on almost everv sub^t interesting 
lo those who think of emigrating to Colombia. The little 
volume before us cannot, of course, from its brevity, enter 
into any very extensive details, but has the merit of present* 
ing, in a cheap and compact form, a general view of the ac- 
tual condition and future capabilities of the infant republic. 

Colonel Hail has purposely confined himself to the ^ pre* 
sent state^' of Colombia ; but as we cannot help thinking that 
a sketch of the history of a country of which so little- is ac* 
cnrately known, will be generally acceptable to oor r&ders, we 
shall endeavor to supply this deficiency, by prefacing our re* 
marics on the work before us, with a notice, necessarily brie^ 
of the more remaricable events in the history of Colombia. 

This republic is formed, as our readers doubtless know, out 
ef the €t-devani vice-royalty of New*Gre&ada on the sondi 
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ftnd west,ttBdtliecaplMC]r-gttMml«f Gaffctt-Miflie fiordl 
and east. The coast of Paria, in the proraice of N«w- Ant 
dalasia or Caman6, will ever be romerabered at the spot 
where Colurabos first laoded en the contiaeDt of Soath Ame- 
rica, on the fifth of August, 1498* He was followed bj Oje* 
da, Christovai Guerra, and Piqeoii, who soon made known le 
alt Europe the great abundance of gold, pearls, and precious 
woods which mese pronnces afibrded* Expeditions were 
acoerdittgly fitted out, and settlements were speedily effected 
at diftmnt pohiis of the Veneauelan coast. In U38« the 
soyereigntj of the pro¥inee of Garficaa, or at least, of the bet* 
ter part •of it, was traosfiimd bj CInrlaB tbeJFiftli to the 
Welsersy e cenpaay of Terj epelenl Geiman mercbanta a(k 
Aogibttig, in peyment ef a heavy debt which he had ceetnclr 
ed« Thia was held a short time aa e fief of Caatile, hot wna 
aoon forfeited for alleged abuses. Joan Perea de TobMm 
was appeioted captaui<^(eneral, and Carficas, fram that tine 
In the revolutMii of 1810, was governed by the worst possible 
species of cebnial administration. There is abaeletely ne» 
thing in ftia long interval of nearly three bnndred yeuit 
whidi is werdiy ef the altentioo of the amMrteathistoriae* 
The wMe period is filled witb Uttle.eke than the raooids of 
arbitrary and psepostefons reslrietaees imposed by the me« 
Iher coontqr mfom her cofenies^ with the idle espectation of 
deriving feom tiiese measures a very great accession of infler 
enee mA wealth* The ednMnktralion of the Cooneil of the 
Indies, with all its wiagnifieeaA peetensions, was ^pressive ie 
the eslieaie* The Csaoles, er natives of the conntry, wete 
OKhtded fiDoaeliBeat all offioes of profit and trust. iWu^ 
ewtft ingcMttty was- eseited tp keep down the growth ef 
knowled^, end^ to 'liasii the menna of io^iroveaient.. The 
eoleeial resources were dbridgsd and oontraUed by a system 
ef spprsssisn which seemed dehberalaly to aim at the de* 
stmctiett ef every seurce of provincial emolument wfaidbi 
eoeld not be eoEciiisively perverted to the interests of Spain* 
The cdonists were forbidden to trade with foreigners enier /m- 
tmUgofdmih The whole coimnerce^ internal wd extemal»ef 
ike provinces, waashaddedby an execrable sysitem of liceese% 
lestriotiaBBi mae op oli es , Jiigb daties, double tfihm^ efaatefar^ 
t$Uinco$ and custom*house exactions, such as the most bigot- 
ed exclusiobist of modem days would not dare to recommend. 
The most absurd and diaguating superstitions were industri* 
ottsly inculcated by the priests, wboy in fiict, were the mean* 
est of the minions of royalty ;aiid aU studies which tended to 
strengthen the imderstanding, were eiqpressiy and emphatical- 



Igr ArUMeD, OB te gromd tfMl the iifabittt^ 
wf nature to Imhmr m tbe rnineB** 

• The historf of New'GreMda is a mere rapetitiott of that 
et Carftcas. It wet dkooTered by CelmnbiM darii^ hit 
Ibarth voyage ; aod irarioos inefectual atteinpte were soon af* 
ter made by Spaoith adrenturen to ettablUh a pemiaheni 
msetsioD of the proviiice. FinaUy, howerer, after about 
ibity yean of tnegular warfare with the natifes, Queseda 
and tfenalcaxar succeeded in reducing ttie iHioie coimtry) 
wUch was thereupon erected into a captaincy-^eaenil^ sub- 
jaet to the feeble counterbaknce of an AudUncui BemL In 
1718, New-Grenada, then dependent on Peru, was raised to m 
sacennayaUy, and two royal audiences were subsequently ea» 
taUisbed* if we eieept the inrasion of Carthagena, in IfiM, 
by a few French adfenturers,- the capture and destruction of 
liie town of ^hat naoM by Sir Francis Drake, the pllage by 
Ute French, buccaneers, and the naval demonstrations of Ad« 
asiral Vesnon in IISB, New-Qrenada may be said to have re^ 
masned nnaalarraptedly in tbe possmaion of Spain until Urn 
lata revelation. During this long period of colonial subject 
tion, this provinee was compeiled to odure tbe sasne vtku^i* 
lous oppnessiona wbich we biieiy ennmeratad when-apeaking 
•f Caracas, and which, indeed^ were- meted.ont witb a fear* 
fcl impartiality to all the Spuish colonies en the continent 
0f South America. 

' It cannot be SNuppesed Aat-tiie'pravaBcialisIs co u M endmei 
vritbont mnrmoring, the nnpatalleled tyranny of the -melher* 
emmtiy. But so great was the influence c€ thepiiestB, and 
BO eemrmed was the wteaknem of ttie peepl^ that no al« 
tempt to oppose openly and ferctbiy * Ae despotism of flmiv 
teans-atlantic rulers, was evier aatoally and seriouriy nmdei 
until the ^ear 1781, when the province of Socorro rose in 
arms against a threatened inqpomen, or rattirr eatension of 
the detested 4Umbaia* The insurrectsea was, however, veiy 
speedily quelled, and the countiy ceniiM^d quietly anhnm^ 
aive to the metropolitan authority until 17f4, when another 
rebellion broke ont, and ar ous e d flie gr entor part of Mem* 
Grenada. The new doetrinef~so difieolt for tyrants to 
sohnowledge and fer alavea to oompaaheaidy-^n people's in* 



* liot a single printing press was permitted in New-Grenada or Cari^ 
ess ; and the Hohf Inquisition enjomed upon its agents dfligent search 
aneng the colonists for all %oeks wbiota did not teach tbe most grorelling 
mhmhsioatotheeisil and nselfl sftsa tigil a alh o ffilics > If any sacb 
fsand, tl|a,pp|B«aofswaiviDflaxihljaad njicfsariyjaiiithid. 
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$XmMe JEigM of Ml£«^veouM»t» b»d niadnallgr fiMiiii iti 
Wftj to the aDderatandiop of tho Soutb Americans* The 
jaoie BooJc^ which bad aTraady so materially contribated to 
the cause of freedom io North America, was destined to sab- 
serve as high aod holy a purpose .amonp^ men yet ooacqiiaiot- 
ed with the language of liberty* In spite of the vigilance of 
the minious of the Inquisition, the Bighu %f Man was piib>* 
lished and secretly distributed at Bogotit ; and it was not na* 
til the glorious doctrines of democracy had been widely disso^ 
minati^, that the vengeance of the sovevei^n reached tfcio 
beads of the abettors of these damnable heresies, lor as sach 
tbe^ were denounced by th'e pious arch-bishop of Santa F^ 
This insurrection, from its limited extent, shared the &te of 
the former one, and no revolutionary movement, if we except 
the feeble efforts of Miranda in 1806, occurr^ untU 1808^ 
when French agents arrived with the news of the imprisoar 
meot of Charles, and demanded from New^Grenada and Ca- 
racas the oath of allegiance to the Emperor Hapoleon* 
This afforded to the friends of independence an admiraUo 
opportunity for the accomplishment of their desi^ss; and iuh 
der the very plausible pretext of opposiiig the pretensions of 
France, and defending the authority of Ferdinand, mcasuKa 
were secjretly adopted in the provinces of .Quito, Santa F6 
and Venezuela to secure the absolute independence of JSew- 
Grenada and Caracas* The plan of the insurgents was par- 
tially accottiplished, when the re>estaUisbmeat of the peace 
of Europe enabled Spain to direct her undivided strengOi 
•gainst the movement of the embryo republic, and a lingenng 
respect for the authority of Ferdinand, eofi>sced by the siqpet^ 
atitious terrors which the earthquake at Caracas had exctled, 
enabled Monteverde to reduce Venezuela to her original al« 
legiance. 

If this general bad exercised that forbearance which policy 
aa well as hnmanity nequired, it is probable that the name ^ 
BoUvar would never have been known as the Liberator of 
Colombia* Hie was at this time enjoying, under the protec- 
tion of the English at Curasao, the peaceable possession of 
bis wealth ; but exasperated at (be cmelty of Monteverde 
and his ruffian adherent^ Antonaoza and Zo^ola, he sat out, 
at the bead of fifty followers, for Cartbagena, and after a con- 
siderable accession of numbers, defeated Monteverde, and 
entered Valentia in triumph. JSolivar was afterwards com- 
pelled to retreat before Boves, and took refuge in Tunja. His 
subsequent operations were in a measure frustrated by the 
opposition of the federalists, who resisted by force of aims the 
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estfiMidiintfnt of the eentrat (brm of governmertl ; tnd the ar- 
fival of MoriHo fMn Spain was followed by the fall of Cartba- 

fena and the recovery of New-Orenada. Morillo knew at 
ttle as Montet^erde what use to make of yictory, and after 
irritating his defeated enemies by anheard-of severities, he 
made an indiscreet descent upon the Isle of Marguerita, where 
bis army was cut to pieces, and he himself forced to retreat in 
disgrace to Caracas. The reinforcement of three thousand 
Spanish troops under the command of Canterac, who arrived 
about this time A#m Spain, enabled Morillo and Barreira^ ano- 
ther of the Spanish generals, to make head for a short time 
against BoKvar ; but in 1819 a decisive victory at Boyac&put 
the Liberator in secure possession of Bogota. Morillo re- 
turned to Spain,* and Latorre who succeeded him, being de- 
feated by BoKvar at Carabobo,t was compelled to take refuge 
io Puerto Cabello. 

Hie Spanish authority being thus utteriy broken down 
throughout New Grenada and Caf^as, a congress was as- 
aembled at the city of Rosario de Cticutaon the 19th of July, 
18^1, which decreed and ratified the fundamental law of the 
onion of the two provinces, under the name of the Republic 
of Colombia, and the constitution was proclaimed on the SOth 
of the following month4 Shortly after this CumanS surren- 



* 4« a rewwdfor bis gtr^keg^ this wretch was created* bjf bis royal mas- 
ter, Count of Carthagena and Marquia de la Paerta. Tbe following anec- 
dote of Uiis doable traitor, (for bis conduct during tbe late Spanisb revolu- 
tion proved btm racb) is supported by unquestionable testimony. Dnriog 
tbaoanpeigBs in Carteae, a boy appearsd in the tent of MonDo, drawn* 
ad in tears. Tbe obief desired to be infemed for wbat parpose be was 
tbere. Tbe cbild replied tbat be bad come to heg tbe life of his fatber« 
then a prisoner in Morillo^ camp. ** What can you do to save your father ?^ 
asked the general. <* I can do but little,** laid tbe boy, " but wbat I can 
eball bedooe." BfoiUlo aeined the Httle foikm^ ear : «« Would yov seffiar 
joor ear to be taken off to obtain year fatbei^ liberty f^ ** I certainly 
would,** was tbe answer A soldier was accordingly ordered to cut off tbe 
ear by one stroke of the knife. The boy wept, but did not resist '* Would 
Ton lose tbe other ear for the same thing ?** was the next question. ** I 
have suffered much, but I can Ml suffer,** replied tbe boy. Tbe othev 
ear was taken oSpieeem&U. '« And now,** said Morillo, ** depart! tbe fin 
ther of such a son is daogeroos to Spain ; be must die !** The father was 
then executed in the presence of the son. 

f In this engagement General Paez particularly distinguished himself, 
and was appointed by BoUrar, general-in-chief of the army at the Tery 
scene of the action. Vide the ojicial account <f ike vidory of OarabobOf 
doled FalenUoyJuneftM, 1821. 

I This fundamental law is grounded on a similar one decreed on the 17th 
ef December, 1819, at Angostura, which first declared the union of Vcnc- 
soeia and New^Greaada, under tiie *' glorious title** ef the Bepublic of 
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dsred to gMeral Bermidee, mi4 b o itf l i itei if ip€ M ^ < to-be ai 
M end. lo 1 833, iioirefer, tone hMurreclioiiarjr tmonrtmrni^ 
mstigftted bj the fricDdt erf* a eenfedenitecl torm of govoffo* 
■mity disturbed for a tine . (he ettaMiahneot of ofSet and 
IraDqoiUity, bat the reductioii of Qeito end the mtoiy of Pi4> 
chioeha) followed by the acquisition of Guayaquil, put ao end 
to the civil diaseotioBt of the pioTioces, and gwre atroagth end 
tecurity to the central adniaittratioo* 

Puerto Gaydlo and Coro were new the only places in the 
possession of the royalists. Core, we beKeta, siwrendeied in 
Wbroary, 1832, to the patriot forces, and, althoogfi relakmi 
shortly after, was finally evacuated in Jnly, the Spanish troope 
anking the best of their way to Curate. The CdombianSy 
in the following September, experienced a reverse in tfaecap* 
tare of Maracaibo by the laMnena Moriilea, who ddended 
that post with an intrepidity and vigor worthy of the patMt 
cause, until, oompeHed, by successiye naval losses, and a total 
ftilure of supplies, to capitulate to General Manuel Mnn« 
fique and Commodore Jose Padilla, en the dd day of Angustf 
S83S« General Paea* then marched against Puerto Cav^o^ 
now the last hold of the Spanish forces, and on the 6th of Ne» 
Tomber, that place was compelled to sumander to the vakw of 
Mm republican army« The Colombians having tfausgradoak 
ly expelled from their territory the last remains of the anniea 
of the impotent Ferdinand, were enabled to negotiate in Lon- 
don, on not unfavourable terms, a loan of upwaids of twenty 
milUons of doUan, redeemable, if we are not mistaken, in thir^. 

Cars from the dateof the loan. The dtspoaition of this fimd 
s hitherto been marked by as much prudence and dismmi* 
nation as can be expected from flie inexperience of a youthM 
republic, and the measures of the present administration aroi 
with very few exceptions, >caleuli^ to establish on a 8<did 
ftnindation,the prosperity and power of the eommonwealtlk 
The relations subsisting between this countiy and ColomMa 

^— II I I ■■ ■ I I I I. , ■■,■ ■ ■- — • ». 

Colombia. The fourteeotb article of that iostruroent enjoins the cekbra* 
tion of the anniversary by a ** national festival, where vurtoe and talents^ 
ai formerly at Olympia, shall be disting^shed and compensated.^ This; 
ai might be expected, was found impracticable in application, and, ac- 
cordingly* the fundamental law decreed at CCumta ordains aperpetual 
national festival to take place annually on the 25th, 26th and tTm (h De- 
cember — the first day to celebrate the independence of Colombia, the se- 
cond, tile establishment of the Constitution, and the third, tlie victories bf 
wbicb those blessings were secured; thus wisely leaving << virtue and tal- 
ents^ to look for their reward before some more impartial and deliberate, 
tiibunaL 
* Paez and PadiUa are mulattoes^ 



•le, d— MliMi, TCfjr wM knmni to«ar nsden* I»lir« Mmh 
soe'ft Mcimge of the 5tb of D^geiaber, 1821, the expediency ef 
racogDisiiig moh of tfie South Americui proviiices as weve able 
to dSkBd tbenMolves, wilh a neaiOMtUe prospect of tuccetif 
agaimt the pretoMioiis aod aggieMions of Spain, was biated at 
in hngiMige infficientlj iDtelii|ible ; and in a special messagOf 
iMarinil data the 8tb of Mascb, 1832, the jiistice, as well aa 
the policy of such a measure was strsnaoudy recoouneoded m 
ItOguaga that will ever redound to the honor of the *^ last of 
the rewlatiooarji pvesidants.'' The recommendatioA poe* 
wiled ; and on the 3dth of April, a bill was passed appropciat* 
ing lOQ/XX) dollars to defray (he expenses of miisions to tho 
vndipmdmt nations on •the American OHitineDt** On the 8tk 
of April, Mr. Zen presented his note to the French ministea 
fpr ioreign affidrs^ and to the ambassadors and ministers of fo< 
l^fpft povers at Pans, solictting, or rather requaring the raco^* 
nition of the independence of Colombia* The oegociation paoif 
V9d uasttGcemfttl. On the 6th of March, 1834, the Britisk 
CoBSBMSsionea held an interview with the Vice-President, ia 
which assurances were given of the friendly diqpositiona and 
intentiona of the British ^vemment, and a snii^ box was ofiha* 
ed as a tastimenial of eeteem, on the |^rt of his Britannic Ma«i 
jasty, but declined by Ibe Vice«President until the Conmsn 
should sanction his acceptance of it* Very i^ecently, Mr* Can- 
ning has afiictally announced, to all the Foreign Ministers, the 
intention of the oritish Government to acknowledge the inde« 

Cndenee of Mexico and Colombia ; and commissioners have 
en authorised to negotiate and conclude a treaty, of oosa* 
merce with thdr respective governments* In enterisf; int» 
these arrangemmlB, ^Pigland has, doubtless, been determined 
by her interest aloaie* A vast amount of British capital is in-i 
vested in variom entetpriaes connected with the South Amep» 
ocan oovieflunentB* Her mining companies in Mexico, her 
pearl nsbeiies in Colombia,t her tobacco, tea and wine mo* 
nopolies in Chile, call imperatively for that protection which 

* " ■ ■ ■ '■-■ ■■ i»i.., a^ I ■ ■ ■■■li 

* The trsstjr jast cAkslnded between this coantry and Colombis b an* 
aaoeptioDable in all iti prorisions, and csrofolly secures tbe great man- 
tinie rights for which we have always, as a nation, so strenaonsly coo- 
tended. 

f By a decree of the Colombian co n g r e s s , passed in August, 1833, a mo- 
nopoly of all tbe pearl fisheries of Colombia was granted to Messrs. Bna- 
B0il» Bridge it RanDell« on certain cooditionB. These fiiberies, fbf some 
mne after the diicoTery of America, were rery profitable. Id the year 
1587, nx hundred and nmefyseven votmdt of pearls were imported into Se- 
ville ; and one in tbe possession of Philip the Second weighed 250 carats^ 
and was rained at ISO^OOO dollars. Recently, howerer, (in consequence, 
it is supposed, of m want of iagsaaity lathe manner of procuring tbe pearls,) 
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CAmteroiallmtBes vitb as ad a ig wid <(j«d B otqwigMtj aiooe 
CAD confer. We observe, too, that the South AvwiicaA leptth* 
lies enteiiaio none of tboae cooteaiptible apprebeoaJoos of the 
daegar of admitting foreign capital, with which our own excia-* 
ttoaistft are perpe^ialljr diatnsned. On the contiaiy, the/- 
caolj perceive that nothing can poMibly constitute a bettev 
guaranty of the good. will, and a better hold upon the goo4 
conduct of a fbreiga power, than the poMCMJon of her capital, 
and the means of investing it to her advantage. Netherlaadiy 
and perhaps Prussia, will follow the eaannple of England as 
speedily as circumstances will admit, and Fiance cannot long 
resist the obvioos.poliey of a similar negotiation. As£n'Ros» 
sia, Austria and Spsio, it is a matter of absolute insigoificancet 
whether they withhold or accord an acknowledgment, which^ 
with them, is but a name that can neither confirm nor impair m 
spyercigiity which must shortly be lecogniaed by att the miliud 
world. 

• The territory compidiended within the limits of tha Re- 
public of Colombia is nearly of the shape of a ri^t anglpd 
triangle, of which the coasts washed by the Caribeaa Sea 
attd Aa Pacific Ocean, oonststnte the sides, and the aoith aM 
noHb-wciA limits of Peru and the Braails^ the imgular hyp*- 
Hmwuse. Of this territory^, five parts lie north, ud one part 
south of the equator, the city of Quito being nearly under the 
Kne. There is a very remaikable diffiwance between the 
habitaUeoess of the equatorial regionsof the new and the oM 
world, arising from the great elevation of a large poition of 
the former. The consequence of this is, that Colombia em^ 
bfuces within comparatively scanty limits, provinces of all poa» 
aUe varieties of dimates. The changes which the traveller 
etperiences in travelling thtough the- mountainous districts ef 
the south of Europe, oao give but a faint idea of the-geegraphi* 
oal peculiarities of the various pcoviaces of ColomlNa aoA 
Lower Peru. It is a curious fact, althouj^ not often adverted tO| 
that in ccNisequence of this elevation of the South Aomricaii 
equatorial territory, an immense extont of country, of perhaps 
fifty thousand squsre miles area, possesses, although exposed 
to the vertical rays of the sun, the soil, the temperature and the 
salubrity, generally supposed to be confined to regions seve* 
tal thousand miles remote. Colonel Hall divides the country 
into three principal z^mee ; first, the tracts of land included 
betwixt the Cordilleras and the sea coast; secondly, tfie 

these fisheries have been unproductive. The substitute of diving belk, 
{Vide HumholdCt Es$ai PoUiique] in place of paying divers (buzos) would 
doubtless very much diminish the expense ; and some such plan will pro- 
bably be resorted to by the company. 
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■KNiiitainoas aone, and thirdly; the siTsnaiiht, swftmpt and)wm- 
fas between the Andes and the Orinoco. The expression zone is 
manifestij inaccarate, and we do not think the dmsion is aa 

S roper or as practical as that which is generally made hj the 
oath Americans themselves. The Colombians divide their 
lands into the tierras calieniesj the hot districts ; tierras iemplm* 
-das^ the temperate districts ; tierras frias^ the cool districts ( 
paramos* the damp cold lands, and nevadosf the lands covered 
-with sDOw.t 

The population of Colombia, according to Colonel Hall, 
was 3,255,000 previous to the vear 1819. We are inclined 
to diink this estimate too high, for in 1 833 the population was 
bat 34640,000 inclosive of Panamd, and the ravages of war 
caa scarcely have occasioned such a serious redaction of nam* 
vers* 

Of these the redoced Indians are the most, an4 the N^roes 
ttie least namerous^ 

* Before the revolotion there existed many absurd and oppres* 
aive diatinctiaDs in the privileges of the diiferent castes. The 
women of color were forbidden by law to wear the tnanto^ ^or 
Mack-drsss used at church, or frem wearing any omadieAt ol 
fgM or silver; custom, besides, prohibited them the uae<^ 
the alfswAra^ or carpet^ at their devotions, and that of an um^ 
Irrella to skreen them from the sun in the streets." <* All these 
distinctions,'' we are infonned by Cdonel Hall, ^^ are now hap* 

Ely aboHshied. The law of the republic sees none but citieena 
every etesa of inhabitaats, whatever may be their origin or 
Ihe tinge of their complexions. The juatice of this policy has 
been rewarded by the exertioDs of the people of color, in aid 
of the independence of the country, of which they have been 
the firmest supporters^ and Cobmbia reckons among her best 
aad bravest oficers, men, whom Spanish pride and tyranny 
deemed unworthy to sat at a white man's table* If any linger* 
ing prejudices still remain they are happily confined to female 
oeteries, or an occasional exploaion in a ball-room : even these 
kat embers of irritated and childish pride, it is the interest of 
the republic to see extinguished*" - 

In consequence of the smaUnesa of the number of slaveS| 
the Colombian government has ventured by a law passed in 
1831, to abolish involuntary servitude altogether ; the oflspriog 

* The paramoi are monntainoos idaoes covered with stunted trees, ex- 
posed to the windB and to a perpetoal damp cold. Hence the ezpiesdoD^ 
eiioy emparamadoy 1 am chilled or benumbed with cold, aa if I wexe in the 
paramoa. Vide HvmbotdPa PenontU ^arralive. p. 400. 

f Travels io tbo Republic of Colcnnbia, by G. «/l!fo//tm« 
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<if all flhrefei bom iittce tfae dMe af the hiw \mmg dbekiral 
free, and the prooeedft of a lc»acy->tax apfm^tiatoil to the 
BOfchMe tad nammiiMioii of att act otticnrita emuioipated 
bjtbalair. Of the joittoe of avdi « Mwocrimg we ira^ri^ 
GOBfew «re ha^e TOty strong dooMa.* That the enttewe oC 
flkveiy if ao e?il of enoraioan osagwtiide, no one ariUl denj; 
but we are not prepared to saj, tbat the insecorit? dTpn^eiw 
If w not atitt nortf inj«iriooa to the Metal good. There i$ 
orerj reason to beUere fliattbe evil of slaverjr will raoaodf 
itaelf, afnd for these sittij^ reasons : As piMpolaaon increasea, 
wages win decrease, and the price of a day's labor wiU gradn»» 
altf difflittish to ^day's sabsislence for the worhnnn and* 
ctftsin part of hfa famtfy* Mow,*^^ for lets timn' Ihiv *e alima 
cannot possiUj woric, and ttierefore, the price of a slave wW 
necessarily ikll, in proportion as popaUtion, in a given territo^ 
tf, gains opoh Ae means of sidbsii^Mice, nntii dietee laborer 
will eventoaliy supersede the slave, by being iesa iwp snsivg to 



his enaphrj^r. The opavation of Hub piinnmla his nlma^ 
boon felt in the niiddie, and even in somfe m ttmaonlhani of 
onr statoSy aa many of onr readers am donbtlaas swaso. En» 
ktfd, than^ has no right to ankea *aoK of the fcsndai of^ 
the inhsMlattte of Great Britain, for if ahvery were ncvnittnl 
flwre^'no4>be in his senses woald think of employing skve Isdbor 
hi the onltivation <d thesoil, or in a^ oAerdepaitnent of ia^^ 
diistry. It woQid iafaUiMy niintheaiisi who attemptod it. 1m 
the ease isf Colombia, however, the evil nrisiag froos the far» 
Me appfoprialion of the foods of the citi«en^ saar be lem than 
the ovB of slavery, which may be, ttierafofe, >isiiiiMy i«i» 
moved- by the meaanras adopted for tttttfNtfpeso* 
' Tlie govevnment of Colombia is cmindy not/nisfvijas, ttis* 
is to say, sn^Ai as the Unitod States wonld be if Iho atato so^ 
ferei^ies wove (as some of onr poHtieianB are dotafrainodf 
if possiblo, to eAoet,) ottofiy broken down and annihaatodi 
Much as w^ deprecate the consolidation of our own states^ 
we cannot help believing that Ate central system is the beat 
for the ictftteved and nnednoated popnlatmn of CelemMa« 
The election of represeotatives to the c ee gr ew Is in d i ia ot ^ 
by means of intermediate electors. A nearer approach to 
doBMcracy woold probably be doDgeroas in the actnal condi* 
tion of Colombia, the experience of our own -eonntry haviim 
provee, uiat as uie mvetHgence ei iDe people w eevoiopee^ 

■ III ■ ■■■■■■■! ■■ IIIIMI. I lll—.l .^— — ^1. ^»»»|| ■ ■, 

* We are sorry, bj the waj, to perceive that a disting^hed member of 
thetTnited States' senate, doriof the last session of coiupress, ba* seriooslv 
urgeA. the expediency of a similar measure, which woiud virtually compel 
the free states to purchase the freedom of Uie slaves of the south. 
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Iht i i w Mt \ imm qpya Ike mmp^iA «Mtciift of ttiair loire** 
nkffktj will be eaailj, as they may be safely^ remored. It it 
yecttluir, we believe^ to ttie deooocnlic fotmjoi governoieiit^ 
AaA the ili^)kii% of imiofatioB wiU .always be vesy aeaily- 
pgopo rt ie a e d to its danger^ so thai few poUtieal chsi^gas caa 
erer long prefeede or long follow the necessities that call for 
them* 

Of the adflHnistiatioA of justice in Cofenhiay Colonel Hall 
ia nnaUe to giro a feToraUe accomit* The evil ariseft» as he 
thinks^ fiom the natare of the civil and criminal codes. We 
ace inclined to ascribe it rather to the want of a well oifiaoiz- 
ed jndiciavy, a defect fer wUek the ce«tnl syntem seeoM^ 
better calculated than the federal, to provide a sufficient to- 
aiedy. 

Colonel Ifall's observ^ons on the commerce and revenae 
of Colombia are partkiiiaily mleMsting, The mkpiilDiift ran 
sirictietts i mpo secfopen ^ib by the vi& poUer of Spain, aie, 
mai^ 0t them, reesoved i bat the prejudices of the old eiclu^ 
siomstB are still visible in almost every part of their commern 
cj^ and financial openUseiis. Ttrfrnnrtr^ ftrr instance, it a y i 
vemment msoopoly, and the fetei^ arlidle is pieUbitei 
idlogeiiier. The conMoctenee of this absurl measure is such 
as mi^t be eipected ; foreign tobacco is smuggled in^ and 
less revenue ia derived from the ownefoly than would havn 
been obteiDed firom a moderate impoitslinnitni» The dii&t 
cullies which retard the increase of the commerce of CoIooh 
bia are resolved by Colonel Hall into the following five : want 
«f poBulation-— want of indua^y— want of eapital—^want of 
knowledge— and want of inftomal cemmunifationp. This, it 
most be confessed, is sufficient comprehensive^ and is enough 
to aceonnt for a fitf greater doficieney of meicantile prosperi- 
t|r. We lacommend the attentive pemsal of the fallowing very 
sensible remarks to a certain set of lestrktiMMBts not j^ esr 
tinct in North America ; and we intreat them to reflect for a 
inoment on the serious check which the prosperity of thia 
country must receive, if the pernicious doetrinea ibej havn 
endeavored to disseminate am acted on in Soofli America to 
the extent they have lecommended as expedient at home. 

nm WmU cf KnomUge^ ukf Cfiionel Ihdi, lu» » jiarsiiiism opsn» 
Ikn ^* by pndooiai^ iaiMoas j p al i ti m i isgiiiitium. Thsra oan ba ns 
dsabtof tha gaod iatsntiom dftfaa Ooramamat with r««peBt ta wm^ 
aMTSA, and jst the wont epowki of tha cuantrjr ooold soasooly hara de*> 
vised worse methods to impnofv it. The boaooa hg^t whiflh of oD othom 
sboold direct the political career ci Colombia, is Siat of FaxxDOM* vir* 
aimTBD FaasDOM or Counaaca wm.ftL&Nitnoiis; andjpetsodUB- 
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mOtmit tPfettiiof Mtf^irwiwpiohwIatetujpMnii Hfel 
every new commercial re^latioo hai beeD ia hostiliijr with this fniida- 
mental principle. Dnnnt^ the last year, the Vice-President, arged on 
most probably by the Oeole merchants, issaed a decree proihibitin^ fi>- 
let^fiiert frani tredisp io Hm eomtiy ott thev ewtt aooeseCy wtd eompri* 
iti« tbem to eomtigm tfaeiBwIres to (Im aeiiires. This is w eilhj of ite 
worst tiroes of the Spanish goFemment« especially when it is remember* 
ed, that it is \.of'»rngn merchants and to foreign arms Colombia is at this 
moment indebted for political existence.** *' f beliere, on this occasion^' 
the O uu i ^ ie M taw tiie IbMy of llie nieasnre, end k never pe«ed tnle a law; 
in the interim, its bad effects veie ooealereeted, as those of owbj bed. 
Spanish laws have been coanteracted io the colonies, namelj, by elnduy 
them ; leading to the government the disgrace consequent on an unwise 
measore, and the ridirafe attendant on an ineffectual one.* ** With the 
•ame good sense all kinds of distilled foreign spirits have been praUbited, 
Io enooarage the mannfactnie and oonsnmption of the Tile trash called 
JigfiartUenie, or brandj of the country. Now, besides the unanswerable 
objection of taxing the whole population Uxr tbe advantage of a particu- 
lar class, this prohibition, could it be carried into effect, would be doubly 
ibolirii. Of all Colombian prodooe, sogar-oane with distil l er i es, is the least 
adapted to her present condition ; it leqniiea mote labor, machinery, and 
capital, than either cofiee, cocoa, or cotton, and is much less vaiaable, 
although $u5icieotly advantageous under favorable circumstances. To 
divert a portion of the small capital already employed from more advan- 
tageous brnnohes of eultove, and transfer it to one wbi^ can only be ran- 
d e red equally profitable at the expense of the native ooonuner, is the 
acme of political folly ; or if it be said that the intention is to favor capi* 
tal already embarked, die motive is equally ridiculous, since it ia much 
more reasonable that capital ill-employed should be transferred to more 
locrative specniations, than that the oomnraatty should be taxed to sup- 
port its disadvantageoea application.* •* The last example I shall qnola 
of this insane species of legislation is a recent law prohibiting the intro- 
duction of every species of Spanish produce. This measure, of course, 
was intended to distress the Spaniards, while nobody seems to have con- 
sidered that the real evil wonld be inflicted on tbe Colombian agricultural 
iaterast Of the 140,000 fanegas of eoooa grown in Caracas, acooidins 
to the estimate p. 29^ Spain was a customer for 100,000.'' 

Colonel Hall then enters into tbe well-known dettionatra^ 
tion (which we omit as too familiar to our readers) of the per* 
OicioiiB operation of such a silly prohibition. 

" The origin of all these errors,'' Colonel Hall then continues, '< mak- 
ing allowance for political feelings in the case of Spain, appears to lie in 
the mistake of considering the venders of tbe prohibited articles in quea- 
tico, io the light only of sellers, without considering, that in order to he 
sellers, they roust, directly or indirectly, be buyers also. The govern* 
ment might be desirous, &at in the present situation of its finances, the 
oonroodities raised in Colombia should be all exchanged for the precious 
■wtals ; tMs, however, is dearfy impossible : the precious metals can only 
he augmented by .increase of tiade^ capital, and population ; and these 
must be tbe results, not of a prohibiting, but of a liberal commercial sya* 
tern ; in a wotd, of Fans Tniu>x with all the wcnLn." 

Colonel HalPs reoiarks on tbe state of tbe fine arts in C<w 
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lomMa tue jodieioos, and appetr to be impartial. We are 
fiir from considering the imperfect state of the ornamental 
arts in a new country as a subject of reproach. On the con- 
trary, we regard it aa the duty of a young country, [by this 
we mean a large and fertile territory, with a scanty bat civi- 
Kzed population,] to defer the cultivation of these expensive 
luxuries until they have increased their numbers to the limits 
of a confortable subsistence, by a diligent provision and in- 
dustrious accumulation of the necessaries of life. In conse- 
quence of the frequency of earthquakes, the study of archi- 
tecture has not received that attention in Colombia that might 
be expected in a Catholic country. 

*^ Paititing is said to be cultivated with some success in Quito; and Bo- 
gota boasts the Dative genius uf Vasquez, whose portraits certainly have 
merit, but the difficulties with which this, like every other liberal art, had 
to stniiQg^le beoeath the Spanish yoke, may be estimated by the following 
anecdote : * A painter in Bogota, of the name of Antonio Garcia, had 
two paintings from w hich he used to study-^a Hercules spinning by the 
side of Omphale, and of Endymion sleeping on the breast of Diana : the 
Commissary of the loquisitioo was inform^ of the rircumstance, and on 
the gcound tha' the pictures were indecent, aearcbed his cabinet, and bai 
them cut in pieces, which the owner too* aliowed to keepj* Pew natieoa 
are more generally gifted with musical talent than the inhabitants of Ve- 
nezuela : before tbe revolution Jlutic was studied as a science with p^rcat 
success in Car&cas, and it is no trifling instance of the spirit which has 
obaraoterixed the war, that Bdves, tbe Robespierre of Colombia, sbonid 
have felt pleasure in sacri^cing the prolessort and amateurs of this aoua* 
ble art, which tyranny itself has frequently respected. Tlte tcUeni still 
sun'ives, though from the difficulty of procuring masters, as well as frooi 
other circumstances growing out of political changes and domestic dit- 
tresB, it may rather Iw said to scatter its sweetness wildly on its natife 
air, liian to be a subject of scientific study or prafemional cnltivatisau'' . 

In Bogotfi, and in several of the principal towns, schools 
have been established on the Lancastrian plan ;* the col- 
leges and universities are reforming their course of studies, 
and accommodating their instruction to the general progress 
of science and philosophy.! Professorships of Mineralc^ 
and Natural History have been recently established, and are 
filled by several French gentlemen engaged lor the purpose 
fey Mr* Zea- 

*By a Chmemmeni Decree^ dated the 16th of April, 1823, (not a very 
republican measure by the way,) a new college was ertahMshea in Vale» 
cia, consisting of a preparatory school and two professorships, to be anp 
ported by funds denved from the convents suppressed in Valencia. 

f Before the revolution (and tbe prejadioe has not altogether subsided,) 
tbe whole circle of human knowledge, according to Dr. Sanchez Care* 
quia, was supposed to be comprised in the Latin Grammar of Nebrija, in 
Ae philosophy of Aristotle, the Institutes of Justinian, the Curia Philip- 
pica, and the theological treatises of Gonet and LArraga. 
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The vest ofttwiatePfiitiiig little Triune coniiitiofagenenil 
ca^MMe of the iiator»l adi^otaigQs o£ eiai^ittm a 

fiiir representatioD of the liberal dispotitioD of the govenuDent 
towards settlers ; a descriptioo of the preparations necessary for 
emigration ; a recommendation of the moat suitable places, and 
a cudid statement of the difficulties and disadvantages arising 
from the difference of langiiagei customs and leligioB, aa w^ 
as from the disaases peeoliar to the elioMle. As iirfiMrmatioi^ 
on these points can scarcely be interesting to tiie American 
emigrant, and was doubtless intended by Skt author f<w the 
benefit of his own coantiymen, we shall make no furiber ex« 
tracts, bat refer those who are curieiis on these sn ii |e ols> te 
the concise but comprehensive account of them given by Co- 
lonel Hall* 

Our relations with the Southern RepuUics, are eyery day 
growing more and more important. Under the benign opera- 
tion of the representative principle, the ^icultural and ma- 
nufacturing interest of Mexico, Buenos Avres and Col 
will be rapidly, powerfiiUy, and exteosiveiy developed* 
increase of capital and wealth will enable the South Amen* 
cans to extend from year to year their importations of ourmer- 
chandize and produce ; and the beneficial influence of this 
mutual intercmnge of commodities will no doubt be soon visi« 
Me in every part of the North American and South Aaserican 
States, unless, indeed, the baneful doctrines of narrow-minded 
restrictionists interfere, as they have done already so often 
and so fatally, to check the rapid progress of free states to 

nierity and opulence ; a progress which, cmUrupmAwf 
ways proportioned to the hberality of their eommei^ 
cial regulations. For this reason we sincerely regret timt the 
bill reported at the last session, for introducing the English 
ware-house system into this country was not permitted to be 
acted upon bv the House. In this, tts in many other instances^ 
we are very far surpassed by that great commercial power, of 
whose wealth we are so ridiculously ^lous, and whose sue* 
cess we are preposterously endeavonitt to equal, not by study* 
ing the true sources of her power and ner prosperity, bat by 
aping, with dull and silly mimicry, the miserable errors which 
have made her advancement incalculably less than it m^t 
have been under a better system of eeonooueal administraw 
tion. 
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ODB r<M TRB BXETH DAT Of WASHlNOTOir. 

I. 

In the eztremest Eut when Time began. 

And Ood^ own image walked nibluie on eaiib, 
in Edenh bower, wheie first tbe paienC-men 

Beae at the EteanwTb veioe, had Fieedci hirtk 

Beneath aeraneat ■ Iritff she led him fixthy 
Fearleu and f rae and happy ;«-hand in hand 

With innocence, and hi^ in ccmoioas worth. 
Baaoe re ig ne d within, and o^r the amiliog land 
WmH— id mxm in^^bam fcoka in lor e^ harmaniona baad# 

n. 

The world was changed ; a pofMihNia nmltitnde. 
Of dlTene and diaoerdaiit toognea, hadgniwn 

Re-multiplied on earth**tiU millions stood 
Warringin nationB, where their Sire alone 
Had trod, the peacefnl vnivem his own t 

Gnilt, like a jpestuenoe, had e^ tbe race 
A lyrrid taint of crime and discord thrown ; 

Freedom £Mrsook their haants, and left no trace 
Ofher firrt lore en earth-*'her yonth^ abiding place. 

in. 

Then eta tile w«fld a feaiM darkness spread, 

And men fiirgot their birthrrigfat, and became 
Hie trcanhliM victims of a namff^Usi dread- 
Phantoms memselves had reared, but could not tame. 
' Fsndars of vice{ and heritors of shame. 
They fashioned to themselres amortal God— 
An eailfaly Moloch; and with load aodlain 
Bowed the sobmissiye forehead to the sod. 
Worshipped tbe ont-stretched arm, and kissed the scouiging rod. 

IV. 

Girding himself, the Monster gathered round 

All eril ministerB which Mischief hath; 
Qmrnt War dashed onward like an unleashed honnd-*- 

Ambition^bnming to destroy and scathe— 

And haggard Famine, prowlmg in his path : 
Hot MuroOT came— and with dirtempered eye, 

Leering Suspicion, Fear, and gory Wrath, 

Sbonting witti fiendish riee destruction^ cry, 

And warring ^^ainst the wondt for giant Tyranny. 

V. 

Three pcnrtions of the earth te might confessed 
Of the destroyer— yet one spot remained 

Far in the wilds of tbe extremest west 
His sceptre could not reach, yet unprofaned. 
Here centred erery hope which earth contained— 
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Tet tfairatiDi^ still for Empiie, he amjod 

Legions of fiendi, hit ckjgBof wwt «iichaMied« 

While men looked on the mighty strife diamajed^ 

And called upon high heaven, the world's last hope, to aid. 

Via 

Uprose that cry-*aiid mom, and noon, and eren, 

Ceased not to rise beleagnered Freedom^ prayer 
Re-echoed from a million hearts to heaven, 

Wafting the wail of Nations, Earths despaii^— 

Till woke to wrath, avenging spirits there 
Roused at the cry of su^riDg myriads, came : 

Justice with hSt redeeming right arm hare*- 
Wisdom to It^t tiie way with torch of flame-^ - 
And Vengeance imdled fiir war, the invader^ pnde to tBioe. 

VIL 

On swiftest pinions rushing— hand in hand 

The avenging sisters came — until they stood 
On Vernon's height, and viewed the threatened land ; 

O'er the far plains, a silent multitude, 
' Hopeless of triumph, but yet unsubdued. 
Were waiting feariessly the coming shock ;^ 

Each looked on his doomed neighbor, and renewed 
The stem resolve^ and braced as 'gainst a rock. 
Drew close his fellow's grasp, the kindred ranks to lock. 

. VIIL 

Invisible they saw ; and from the height 

Of Vernon^ sacred hill, commissioned forth, 
Clothed with iA majesty, resistless might. 

All signs and tokens of excelling worth — 

The great Apostle of their cause on earth, 
The untamed Eagle of the western sky, , 

Came frem the mountain r^ons of bis birth, 
Waving hts glad wings with exulting cry. 
To lead the appointed chief to glorious victoxy. 

IX. 

Thus amed and panoplied and led, he went 

Forth where the self-devoted heroes stood ; 
Right on their foes his wrathful course was bent. 

In his right hand the sword of Justice glowed. 

And Wisdom blazed before him as he trode. 
And Vei^geance, to unwonted sternness steeled. 

Strode tearless amid fields of waste and blood- 
Through the vast continent his war-ci^ pealed, 
Calling on all to am, and follow to the field. 



The strife was joined with denperate malice— on- 
On drove the foes— secure oi easy prey— 
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Flodied with the inigte trhnipU tey bitd 
In otber worlds ; and ptntioniof out to slaj 
The few thin troops, that barred their wide amy ( 

On drove the foes with insvlt and with mock 
Careerini^ in their fnide— till in midway 

Dashed oo the band, lilce waves npon the rock» 
Bcoken they hack recoiled, astounded at the shock. 

XI. 

Ag;Bin the? rallied'*— on— Mill on — the cfjr ;. 

While throujifh the routed leg^iobs, fiercely ran 
Tells for revenge with vews for vtotery : 

Wrath, grief, •onlempt and shame w«re there to £mi 

The flame to fury— oloee then man to man 
With firm ranks serried — sullenly they came \ 

In vain-^fot blazing in the opposing van 
The Appointed rade-^and frem his path of flame 
flgatteged and tfamplad down— 4hey fled in deeper ahaaie. 
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nU Po^kal Works of WUliam Wordmorth* Infourvolumei* 
fioatoa* Cummiogs, HiUiard & Co« 1 824. 

We promised in oui" last number, a continuation of bur Itr- 
cubrations on the poetry of Mic. Wordsworth. For aught w6 
know, this may be one of those promises which the promisees 
consider more acceptable ** in the breach than in the obser- 
vance ;^' but in this particular instance, we cannot consent to 
listen to the dispensation Which some of our easy readers are 
doubtless ready to extend to Us* We are impelled to the 

{performance of our engagements bj a principle more power- 
ill than the sense c^ our obligations, and we candidly confess, 
that they who are displeased at our supererogatory honesty, 
have good reason to ascribe it, rather to the pleasure we et^ 
perience in paying off our debts, than to any of those antiqua^ 
ted scruples which once made promisers to pay, uneasy and 
Unhappy, until tbey were absolved from their troublesome in* 
debtedness. 

It is by no means our intention to bring befotv the notice of 
our readers, such of Mr. Wordsworth's poems as have been 
made the subject of ill-natured comment, or of injudicious ap- 
probation. We mi^t, indeed, if we were so disposed, offer 
much in extenuation of the errors of Mr. Wordsworth, and 
•bow great ingenuity in bringing our readers to acknowledge 
the merits of reter bell and the beauties of Betty Foy. But 
we are content to let this pass, and will confine ourselves for 
the present to such parts of Mr. Wordsworth's writings as, in 
Vel. II. JVb. XII. 64 
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i our opinion, really deserve what tbej certainly bare not re- 

ceived-— tlie admiration and applause of eveiy lover of fine 

^ poetry. 

We shall begin witb theok in the ord^ of publication, and 
we doubt not we shall establish, to the satisfaction of our read- 
ers, what we asserted in the preceding number o[ tiiis journal ; 

I that Mr. Wordsworth was a poet from his first appearance he- 

fere the public ; that in his earliest publications there are 
brilhant testimoniab of a talent which he fainiself misunder- 
stood, and strangely miaapplied ; mmi that, in short, he owes 
his reputation, not to that to wfakh he wat disposed, and to 
which his friends were determined to ascribe it, but, to the 
frequent disr^ard of his own speculations on the nature of 
the art, — to a nuti^re tense of heaufy which aedaced hhn from 
hissystem, mi betrayed him into tratb,--4o a happy inoi|Hicity 
to be the innovator which he wished to be, and a Ibrtanate 
necessity of yielding to the tide of the strong flDpubes he so 
vainly endeavoured to oppose. 
The first selections we shall make for the purpose of sop- 
rtinff wbatwe have here advanced, will be fromthe exquisitely 
titul '^ Lanes, composed a few miles above Tintem Abbey, 
on revisiting/ the Banks of the Wye during a Tour/' These 
were composed and published in 1798, and formed a part of 
his Lyrical Ballacb. We have Qot room for the whole ; but 
the extracts we shall make cannot but convince the greatest 
.enemy of Wordsworth^ that he possesses, in an eminent de- 
cree, " the vbion afid the facultj^ divine,'^ while the wannest 
Advocate of his peculiar system must acknowledge that the 
extraordinary beauty and effect of these lines are due to any 
thing but the selection of the incidents and phraseology of low 
^^fe. After describing (in language in which the chastened 
melancholy of his present meditations is beautifully blended 
with the joy of his earlier recollections,) the loneliness and 
jkyeliness of the secluded landscape ; — after uttering his grati- 
tude to the well-remembered scene around him, for that deep 
aense of MatureVi genial impulses, to which 
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"< amid the din 

Of towas ftad oiftiasi he had oHmk o«ed» 
In booisof wmno^fls, aeoiatioDa sweet 
Felt in the blood and felt along the heart^ ;— 

the poet (has replies to the cold scepticism that doiriyts the 
influence of this ** blessed gift" : 

u«..^Yatdh! hswoft 
In darkness, and amid the manj shapes 



Of joylaMdayliflit; mkm Aefnifvi^lir 
UwjpTofUahh^ and tkejeoer of the world 
Htneifimfypam the healmgM 9f m^kmH^ 
floir ollu in tpirit haTe I liuriMd to thee, 
OtjlTUiWjtt! ThoowReDdeferthresghthewoodty 
How often luui my ipirit tamed to thee ! 

We do not recoUect, in the whole compus of Eneliah poe- 
trr, a traer and more beeoliliil descriptioo then llie following, 
of the joj that the joeng heart fceb in the free notions of 
the spirit among the lovely forms of undistarbed and unper* 
▼erted natave* The tempered and snbdued, bat still cheer- 
ily and eonsolato^ infloences which snrviye, when the oager 
and impetnous aspirings of joath are broken down, when ^' the 
fever of the world" has left those who are deprived of this 
support, discontented, debilitated and despondent, were never 
more justly or morepoeticaUy described than in the passage 
which we <|uote.-^lne poet first endeavwrs to depict the pure 
pleasures of his jooth, 

*< — — when like s roe 
He bounded ota the nioiuiteiRS, by the iides 
Of the d eep riv en end the iopel^ j tr sesM * \ 



but soon despairing of the power of his own admirable Ian- 
gos^g^i — ^lika the painter in the fable^ he throws his brush 
against his canvas, and so brings out in all their truth, and 
purity, and gentleness, his beautiful conceptions* 

** I csBBOt point 

Wbatthsniwsi. JIU foieidwy celamd 
HiwiBtol me Mke apamum ■* thetaiiroekf 



Their colore and their forme; were them iewm 
JJnnpmeUta: afeeHngamdahee^ 
T^aiJkednonMdqfareme i erehannf 
By thtrnghtemapUed^ or amy imM ereel 
Vnborfwoed/nmiheeyt.'^'tyxet time is pest, 
And all iti achioi^jayt ere now no mors, 
AndsIlitidi»yriK|ytaref. N(yt lor this 
Faint I, nor mom nornninnar; other ffjfti 
Have followed, for inch kits, I would believe. 
Abundant recompeme. For I heveleened 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thongfatlestyoiith; but hearinflr sAsntiflMS 
The still sad arasie of hoBanity, 
Nor harsh nor pratini^, though of ample power 
To chasten and sebdne. Andlhaveislt 
AvreeenceiheAdidmhemewUhihejoiy 
C^ eleeaied ihoe^hU f a sense snblinie 
Of sonsething hr more deeply inlertesd, 
Whose dwelUnf is the light of setting si 
And the nnaid eema and the liriag sir, 
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jlnd tbe bliievky, «ad te tfiemlodiif 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
AU thinking tbkigt, all objects of all tfiovglit. 
And rolls (broi1|^b all tbinfifs. Therelbre am I still 
A lorer of tbe meadows and tbe woods* 
And mountains $ and of all that we beboM 
From this green earth ; of all the mjghtj woiid 
Of e3re and ear, both what they half <n«ate, 
And what peioeive ; well pleased to reeognjse 
In natare and tbe lang^^age of the sense, 
Tbe anchor of mj parest thougfhts, the nurse. 
The guide, tbe guardian of my heart, and soul 
' Of aU my mortal being. 

The remainder of the exquisite performance is in the same 
admirable spirit. We have extracted it entire, because we 
believe it has not jet been quoted i^ &DJ o( the reviewa of 
Mr. Wordsworth^s poetrj* 

Nor perchance. 
If I were not thus taught, should I the mors 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay : 
For thou art with me, hero, upon tbe baobs 
Of this fair river ; thou, my dearest Friend, 
Mr dear, dear Friend, and in thy voice Icakk 
Th^ langxtage of my former hearU and read 
Tfiiy former pleasures in the Mhooting' Hgkb 
Ofthywld^yti. Oh! yet a little while 
tiay I bdiold In tbee wlnt I v«s onoe, 
My dear, dear Sister \ And this prayer I make» 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her i His her privilege, 
Through all tbe yean of this our Jifis, to laaA 
From joy to joy : for she can so inform 
The mind that is within ns, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that natt^ wil Umgwe9^ 
BathjudgmeMt't nor the «iMr< ^ mffith men^ 
J'Tin'gre^ngaviherenokMt^emiiyWirM 
The dreary intertourH of daily /i^e. 
Shall e^erprewtU againH tit, or diHurb 
Our ckeeHkdfaUh thai aU which «m h^uM 
hfuU of blemmgt. Therefore let tbe mooo 
Sbme on tbee in thy sditary walk ; 
And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee i and, in after years. 
When these wild ecatacies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure, wbeo thy msad 
8baU boa mansion for ail Jov^y fernw. 
Thy memory be as a dwelliog-place 
For ail sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh ! tbeiii 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief. 
Should be thy portion, with what healing tboagbCa 
Of tei^der joy wilt thou remember me. 
And these my exbortatioBsl Nor, percbanoo. 
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If Idw^be wbM IM nafeoMft faMi 

Thy iroice, nor catch from thy wild eyes ^Mie f leant 
Of past exiatence, wilt thon then foifet 
That on Uie banks of this deligbtfal stream 
Vfe stood together ; and that I, so long 
A worshipper of Nature hither came, 
Unwearied in thatserrice : rather say 
With wanner lore, oh ! with far deeper neal 
Of holier lore. Nor wilt thou then foiget, 
That after many wanderings, many years 
Of abaenoe, these steep woods and kfty dills. 
And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake.* 

Mow, we particolarly request the attention of the reader to 
the pure and noble feeling, — the peaceful, placid, yet no leas 
uplifted and delighted spirit, — the quiet yet intense enjoyment 
of the beauty and the majesty of l^ature, pervading and poa- 
aessing, as it were, every line and letter of these extracts, and 
let him answer these two questions — Is not this genuine poe- 
try ? and if it is, does it owe its character and effect to the 
introduction of the thoughts and sentiments of men in low 
and rustic life ? We scarcely know which is the greater ab- 
surdity, to pretend that Wordsworth is no poet, or to assert 
that he is a poet on his own principle of excluding every 
thing but humble life from the cognizance of Poetry. Again, 
it is impossible that any reader of taste can peruse the above 
quotations without being forcibly struck with the remarkable 
chasteness and poetical aptitude of the language, as well as 
with the beautifully modulated flow of tiie blank verse. 
Could any but a poet have written this ? Or, on the other 
hand, can this, with any sort of propriety or candor, be ex- 
hibited as a specimen . of the ^^ language of low and rustic 
life,'' which the author, in his preface, has asserted to be pe- 
culiarly, if not exclusively adapted to the purposes of poetry t 

We shall now offer to our readers another extract which we 
have never seen quoted in this country, and if we except a 
few hues of it inserted and commented on in Coleridge's 
Biographia Literaria^ scarcely noticed in the critical writings 
of his countrymen. It was first published, we believe, in 1 800, 
in the second edition of the Lyrical Ballads, surrounded by 
doggrel ballads and unmeaning ditties, Uke a pure and pre- 
cious pearl among the worthless beads of an Indian woman's 
necklace. Mr. Wordsworth, too, appears insensible of its 
value, and refers for illustrations of his meaninc and proofs of 
bis success to Goody Blake and Betty Foy, whue he seems to 
be either ignorant or ashamed of such productions as the fol- 
lowing ; 
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WAS As0r. 

TberewasaBcyr; yo kiev bin weU« j« Oifib 

And island* of Wioander !-Hnaiiy a timt. 

At eFening, when the earliest stars began 

To more along^ the edges of the hiHs, 

Rising or setting, woi& be stand Bloiie« 

Beneath the trees, or by the gUmoiering lake ; 

And there, with fingers interworeo, both hands 

Pressed closely palm to palm and to his OKNitb 

Upliftted, be, as through an instnnneiity 

Blew ndmic hooimg9l» the mleni oislt. 

That they might answer turn.— *«il«4 ihti^ mofiM Amd 

Acrosg the ioaiery vaUy and thaul agamy 

Renwuwe to hie eaUr-^ndUh quiMrmrpmAf 

Ana long haUooe^ and • c t'e wm , and ^Aim kmd 

Redoubled and redoubled f eoneounemld 

Of vmih amd jocund dm ! And, when it ohaneed 

That pauses it deep sflenod moolrad bis skill. 

Then, sometinies, in diat alienee, wtaite be bug 

listening, ageMe Aoek ^ mt*d f Mrjwi iS 

Ha$cttrnedfarndohie hiart the vosos 

Of mowUam iorrenU ; or ike vitible some 

Would enter rmawaree into Me mmd 

WithaUitieolemnim&gerfyitefwkey 

lie spoedf , and thai uneeHmn keamn^- reetiv e d ' 

JnlotheboeomofiheeteadjfUbe. 

This Boy was taken from his Mates, and died 

In childhood, ere be was fell twelve yean idd. 

Fair are the woods, and beauteeni is tbe tpet» 

The Vale where be w«a ben: the Cbnreb^pani bMga 

Upon a slope abore the ▼iI]age<*scbool ; 

And there, along that bank, when I have passed 

At eFODing, I believe, that oftentimes . 

A long balf-honr together I have *liod 

Mute— looking «t Che gnte in wfaiek he lie»r 

It is not the matchless melodj of the Tene, nor the ex- 
qaisitelj pictaresque conception and deficription, conapicQou8 
in every part of this short extract, (thouf^ these alone are 
more than sufficients) to which we refer in jiistificatioii of oar 
praise — so much as the happy, beautiful and origEnal ex- 
emplification of the process bj which the poet's first know- 
ledge of the '^ world half created half perceived^' enters 
into, and pervades the whole fcameof his cooceptiona. 

The curious piece entitled ** Nutting^'' althou^ an attempt 
is made to give it a rural and indeed a rustic character, owes 
nothing of its beauty to the introduction of the ^'wallet" or 
^' the nutting-crook.'^ There is something enigmatical in the 
conduct of the Nutter, and something more so in the language 
of the Poet, for which we leave our readers to devise such 
explanations as they please ; but no onej we think, can denj 
either the beauty of the poem, or its independence of the 



dieoiy of ihe Poet We omit the first few liaes descriptive 
of tbe '^ motley aocontremeirt" of the Nutter. 

Amanp flie wood% 
Aad a%r the pethlMi roohi, I fbroed ny wijr» 
UBtil, at 1ellgtl^ I eene to one dear nook 
UoTittted, vbem aot a broken boogb 
Drooped with its withered leayes, ungracious aga 
Of deyastatioD, Init the bade rose 
Tafl and erect, witfaBBilk-white dnaten bvog, 
A Tiigitt scene !^A little wbile I stood, 
Bfea&kig witb snch simpreision of tbe heart 
As ioj delights in ; and, with wise restraint 
VcJnptuoos, Ibailess of a rival, eyed 
Tlie banqnet,— orbeDealb tbe trees I sate 
Among the i o i ws, aed with the flowers I ptoyed? ' 
A tcfliper known to those, who after long 
And weary expectation, have been blessed 
IVith sndten faappinees beyond all hope.^ 
Perhaps it was a bowwr beneath wboselaares 
1^ wolet of ire siaasns re appear 
And fade nnseen by any bnman eye ; 
Where fairy wateMraaks do moimur on 
Forerer, — and I saw tbe sparkling foam, 
And with my ebeekon one of those green stones 
nat, fleeced with mow, beneaHi tbe shady tiees. 
Lay round me, soatteMd like a flock of sbeept 
I heard the murmur and tbe mnnnuring sound. 
In that sweet mood when pkasore lores to pay 
Tribute to ease ; and, of ita joy seoure, 
The beartluzuriatoa with indiJBferent things. 
Waiting its fcMliaess on stocks and stooei» 
And on the Tacant air* Then up I rose, 
iknd drag^ to earth both branch and bough, with ensh 
And meroilem ranrage ; and tbe shady nook 
Of haaels, and the green and momy bower, 
IMormed and anHmd, patiently gave up 
Hieir quiet beiug : and unless 1 now 
CoDfound my present feelings with the past. 
Even then, when horn tbe miwer I turned awuy 
Sxnttiag, rtofa beyond the wealth of kii^s, 
1 fek a seiMe ef pain fHben I beheld 
Tlie silent trees and the intrnding skv.— 
Then dearest Maiden ! more along tnese shades. 
In gentleness of heart; with gentle hand 
Touc h lo t Ihena is^spMt in &e weodB* 

We pass over the " Brothers," (a poem in which the strength 
and truth and downright honesty ofCrabbe is humanized and 
uoftened into a most finished picture of fraternal love,)becaose» 
as we believe, our readers are, or ought to be, familiar with it ; 
and we omit to quote from the ^^ Old Cumberland Beggar,^* 
because while it shows triumphantly that Wordsworth was 
right in what Coleridge believes to have beep his original opi- 
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mon, (that poetry might invest the meanest incidents with 
beauty and with power,) it neither strengthens nor impairs the 
arguments we have ased to show that poetrjr ooght not to be 
confined to that to which we admit it oueht to be extended. 

We now come to the poems published in two volames oc- 
tavo, in 1807) in which we shall find abundant proof of the 
entire success of Mr, Wordsworth, when he abandons or for- 
gets his system, and hb almost invariable failure when he puts it 
into operation* We refer without qootation, in proof of our 
first position, to the *^ Song at the Feast of Brou^iam Castle,'' 
which breathes the very soul of minstrelsy and chivalry,* — ^to 
the third of the three sonnets to Sleep» — to that beginnings 
*^ It is a beauteous evening," — to the lines on Rob Roy's grave, 
(the honest old Robber could not have desired a better epi- 
^ph,) — and to those on the momentarily expected death of 
Mr. Fox. Let the reader compare the strong simplicity and 
manly dignity, the calm, contemphittve, and pensive earnest- 
ness, the unadorned and unaffected eloquence, for which these 
and several other poems in this collection are remarkable, 
with the puerilities and absurdities which betray themselves 
wherever the author puts his principles into practice* Wo 
know we shall be denounced for this sophisticated taste« 
We know we shall be told of the ^' apparent simplicity and 
real abstruseness" of these profound and wonderful performan- 
ces, '^ which fools have laughed at, and wise men scarcely un- 
derstand ;" but we candidly confess, that rather than pretend 
to an initiation into the deep import of these mysteries, we 
shall boldly run the risk of the fearful imputation of ^* palsied 
imaginations and indurated hearts*" As we shall never cease 
to uphold this writer against his enemies and against himseif« 
as a Poet, in the eenuine signification of the term, whenever ho 
chooses to exert his extraordinary powers in a mannejr worthy 
of those powers, so we shall never cease to express, in loud re- 
monstrances, the deep regret and strong resentment which we 
feel, when we see a mmd of this high order seeking for the fiime 
of successful innovation, in a tedious affectation of infantile in- 
aipidities, — ^in broken-hearted lamentations over dying daffodils 
and dandelions,<— in preposterous pretences to have foand com- 

* In a critique on Mr. Wordsworth^ «< Poems^ in the tvrenly-fiitt aasibar 
of the Eklinboi^b Review, the writer qnotea with approbation the oonclud-. 
ing stanacas of Uiis song, with the evoepCion of that beautifnl one endina 
** The uleoce that is in the starry 8ky» 
The sleep that is among the lonelj hills.** 
This stanza, is apparently omitted, oat of m«ny to Mr. Woidswetth* 
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fort indescribable id niminatiDg npon sptrrows' nests and 
spades, or in flying into unutterable ecstacies at the sight of 
•* five blue eggs," 

We have already mentioned (page 340.) that the anfavera- 
ble reception of the ^^ Poems" sertoosly shook Mr. Words* 
worth's faith in his own poetical creed, A proof that be was 
unable to resist the strong evidence of ridicule, and that he 
hastened to protect himself i^inst the loss of reputatioa 
which his fantastic irregularities threatened to bring about, is 
to be found in the fact, that in the subsequent editions of iua 
work, he has corrected many of the more oiensive puerilities 
of his poems and lyrical ballads* Thus in the edition of hie 
Poems printedin 1 807, the lines to which allusion is made in 
the last words quoted by us, stand as follows : 

Look, five blue eggs are gleaming there, 
Tew TisioDs bave I seen more fair, 
Nor maaj proapeott ofdeHgbt 
More pkAting* than that simple 



Tn the edition before us this is changed a little for the better 
into the following : 

Behold within the leafy shade 
Those bright blue eggs together laid I 
On me the chance-discorered sight 
Gleamed like a rision of deligbt* 

In the poem called the '^ Blind Highland Boy,^' a story is 
told which might, at once, have been made (as it is now made) 
capable of exciting a new and peculiar interest in the reader. 
Toe boy shows a constant desire to venture on a salt-water 
lake in the neighborhood of his mother^s cottage, and one day 
in spite of his anxious mother's vigilance, he accompliHbes his 
purpose, gets into ^^ a vessel of his own,'' and is fooh seen 
floating down the tide towards the sea* In answer to the 
reader's anticipated inquiry what this vessel is, the poet, (in 
the edition of 1807,) apparently with great confidence in the 
afiecting nature of the incident, thus replies : 

«« A household Tub, like one of those 
Which women use to wash their clothes.^* 

It is difficult to conceive how any man not utteriy dea ti t n t t 
of all sense of the ridiculous could possibly expect to make a 
pathetic story out of this. However this may be, the laughter of 
the critics and the expostulation of his friends, at last convin- 
ced the unsuspecting and astonished poet that this ^* would 
never do," and, accordingly, at the instance of a friendly ad- 
viser, he judiciously substituted a lai^e turtle-shell in place of 
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ibe wBsh-liib, tt the same time tnost stoutly contemlii^ that it 

wms in the latter *^ less elegant vessel" that this periloua navi* | 

gation vras actually performed. 

Material alterations or suppreaaiont have also been made 
in the lines *' To the Daisy," in the Address to the Sons of 
Burns, in the Be^ars, in the Leach*gatherer, in the lines ^ To 
the small Celandine," in the Green Linnet, in ^^ Foresight,'^ 
and indeed in almost all the poems to which the objection of 
puerility or inanity could apply. *^ Alice Fell" we cannot 
find in the present edition ; it is a pity some others of the 
tame stamp were not also suppressed. To several passages 
which were complained of for their obscarity, explanatofj 
notes have been subjoined, making sometimes, however, in- 
discreet elucidations. All this showed a gradual lots of con- 
fidence in the efficacy of the plan, and a returning sense of the 
true nature, extent, and capabilities of the art* 

Convinced, at last, of the necessity of greatly modifying 
and extending his theory of poetry, Mr. Wordsworth deter- 
mined to abandon ballad-moogeriog entirely, to retire to- his 
native mountains, and there ^^ construct a literary work that 
might live." The work which he finally determined to com- 
pose, was a philosophical poem, containing views of Man, 
Kature and Society, to be entitled the Recluse ; and having 
for its principal subject the sensations and opinions of a poet 
living in retirement* The poem was finished on the plan con- 
templated, and consisted of three parts \ but with the excen- 
lion of two short extracts published in The Friendj a jour- 
pal conducted at that time, We believe, by Coleridge, the first 
and third parts have not hitherto been given to the public* 
The Excursion is the second part, and will, in all probability, 
b^ ^* a literary work that will live," and will constitute, along 
with the other grave and seriously didactic poems of this au- 
thor, his claims upon the admiration, of posterity. Before we 
proceed to the subsequent publications of Mr. Wordsworthv 
we extract the following striking passage from one of tGe 
poems reprinted from The JVtena, to show how skilfully 
this poet, when he pleases, can invest a common thing with all 
the interest of poetry, and how forcible he is in' his exempli- 
, ficaiiona of the influence of natural objects in the development 
0( the poet't imagioatioa. He makes one of a skating par^ 
iof boy t : 

AH filiod with steel 
We hissed aloDjp the polished ice, in ^acnes 
Confede'ttte, imitative of the Chase 
, . And woodland ploa8ares,»-^tbe resoimdinf bora, •, 

The Pack loud- bellowing, and the hunted bare. 
80 through the darkness and the cold ire flew, 
jknd not a voice was idle : with the din 
Meaawhile the preoipices rang akmd ; 



The iMilaM tnm aad ererj icjcnff 
Tinkled like iroo : while the disfantoiUi 
Into the tumult tent an alien sound 
or melancholy not unnoticed, whije the itartf* 
Eastward, were a^pvUinff elear, and in the treat 
The orange sky of ereoipg died awaj. 

Not seldom from tbe aproar I retired 

Into a silent bay«— or sportirelj 

Glanced sideway, leering the tumnltnous thrmVy 

To cross the bright reflection of a .Star«-» 

Image, thati flying still before me, gleamed 

Upon the glassy plain : and oftentimes, 

Vf hen we had giren our bodies to the wnid, 

And all the shadowy banks on eitlier side 

Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning still 

The rapid line of motion, then at ooce 

Hare I, reclining back npon my heels. 

Stopped short ; yet still the solitary elifla 

Wheeled by me— eren as if the earth had roUed 

With risible motion her diurnal round! 

Behind me did they stretch in solemn train. 

Feebler and feebler, and 1 stood and watched 

Till all was tranquil aa a eanuiier tea** 



It 18 not our inteDtioD to obtrude upon our unwilling read- 
ers anj extracts from the Excursion. That has been already 
done, with sufficient judgment and discrimination bj most of 
bis reviewers* Even JefTrey, after dealing on the work the 
heaviest strokes of his unsparing satire, makes in part amends 
by giving, with great taste and candor, numerous quotations 
from the finest portions of the Poem. 

Of the White Doe, first published in 1815,t we have al- 
ready spoken, p. 347, and our intention was to enter, in the 
present paper, into a detailed examination of its merits and 
defects. We cannot, however, avoid quoting the following 
passage, as wonderful)}' expressive, in its language, thought, 
and versification, of the serene and silent motion of some 
lovely and unearthly apparition. The scene is a church- 
yard oo a beautiful Sabbath morning : 



<c 



-*Soft I tbe dvsky tvees between. 
And dewn tbe path througb tbe open green, 
IVhere is no living thing to be seen ; 
And through jon gateway, where ia Ibnnd, 



* This appears to be an Alexandrine from iaadreffteooe. Tliere oocvrs 
another still more remarkable oversight in the two last lines of page t7a. 
Vol. I. 

f In the American edition, and we presume in the English one from 
which it is reprinted, this is incorrectly stated as pn bushed in 18S0. 
Tbe ^ Thanksgiving Ode,** too, is tiiere said to be *' composed in 1816 and 
psbliahed in IdMJ^ This Me was first pobliahed in 1816. There are 
•ther similar statements, the meaning of which we de not oBdersta^d. 
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BenMth the arch wfth Wy bottttd, 
Free entrance to the ehiireb-yard 
And right across the yentent sod 
Towai^ the very hoose of God ; 
^^Come$ giidmginwiih hMtygimm^ 

Soft and rilent cu a dream^ 

A toUiary Doe ! 

White she is as Nly of Jtrae, 

And heanteotts as the silrer mooo 

Wbea oat of sight the clouds are driveo, 

And she is left sdone in heaven \ 

Or like a ship some gentle day 

In SQDsbine sailing far away, 

A glitteriDg ship, that hath the plain 

Of ocean for her own domain.^ 

" — — HeA are e^es sereBely bright. 
And OB she rooTes-- with pace how light S 
Nor spares to stoop her head, and taste 
The dewy turf with flowers bestrown; 
And tbas she^ fares, antil at last 
Beside the lidge of a grassy graro 
In qaietoess she lays h^r down ; 
Gently as a weary wave 
Sinks, when the summer breeze hath died, 
Against an anchored Tossel^ side.^ 

The concluding lines, descriptive of the Doe^s habitaal re- 
sort to the tomb of her beloved mistressi we cannot possiblj 
omit : 

*< Most glorious snvset !•— and a ray 
Snnives—the twilight of this day. 
In that fair Creature whom the fields 
Support, and whom the forest shields; 
Yf bo, having filled a holy place. 
Partakes in her degree beaven^kgraoe; 
And bears a memory and a mind 
Baised far above the law of kind ; 
Haunting the spots with lonely cheer *" 
Which her dear Mistress onoe held dear : 
Lores most what Emily lorad most— • 
The encloeure of this Churoh-yard grooad ; 
Here wanders like a gliding Ghost, 
And every Sabbath here is found ; 
Comes with the People when the Balk 
Are heard among the moorland dells. 
Finds entrance tiirough yon arch, where way 
Lies open on the Sabbath-da^ ; 
Here walks amid the mournnil waste 
Of prostrate altars, shrines defaced. 
And floors encumbered with rich show 
Of fret-work imagery laid low ; 
Paces softly, or makes halt. 
By fracUired oeU, or tomb, or vault. 



By phte of monmnsatel braM 
Dim-^ieMiiiiiy aiiKHig> weeds and grmH, 
And ■culpttired Forms of Wsrrion bnve ; 
But chiefly by that tioi^ gmfe^ 
That one seqvealered kiUook gro e n . 
The peoiire ViailaBt it Men." 



or the Thaaksgiving Ode, written on the occasion of the 
restoration of the hgttimaie dynasties of Earope, we have 
only to say that it is a genuine specimen of diat singular amal- 
gam of dullness and profanity which has, time out of mind, 
been appropriated to the manufacture of the purchased Epir 
ntfiwm.* 

In 1820, Mr. Wordsworth pubKshed <' The River Duddon, 
a series of sonnets ; Vaudracour and JuKa, with other poems/' 
The sonnets were denounced at once as specimens of ^ a sort 
of prosy , solemn, obscure, feeble kind of mouthing, with a 
plentiful lack of meaning." It is needless to say to him who 
nas read these " paragons of emphatic inanity,'^ that, with 
very few exceptions, they are the finest sonnets in the language. 
They are evidently modelled upon those of Mitton, and possess 
much of the musical flow, the gracefiil dignity and nnished 
terseness of the Master^s verse. The following, we presume, 
the Reviewer would cite as an instance of Mr. Wordsworth's 
affectation and egotism : 

^' Change ine, some God, into that breathins^ rose !^ 

The loire-sick Stripling fancifully sighs, 

The enried flower belMilding, as it lies 

On Laura^ breast, in exquisite repose ; 
Or he would pass into her Bird, that throws 

The darts of song from out its wiry cage ; 

Enraptured,— conld he for himself engage 

The thousandth part of what the Nymph bestows^ 
And what the little oareless Innocent 

Ungraciously receives. Too daring, chpioe! 

There are whose calmer mind it would content 
To be an nncvUed floweret of the glen, 

Feariess of plough and sc^e ; or darkling wrea. 

That tnnes on Dnddoo*S banks her slender voice. 

And the one which follows would be quoted in proof of ** the 
plentiful lack of meaning^' pervadii^ the whole of these *^ lit- 
tle pieces :" 

niADmoH. 

A love-lorn Maid, at some far-distant time, 
Came to this hidden pool, whose depths surpass 



* It is in this Ode that the silly blasphemy is foond so oAen quoted by 
the SBiiiiiM of Mr. Wordsworth, «« Tea, Carnage k God*k daughter !** 
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InciTitalclMniew Dna^loolrioMdtif; 

Aod, ^ing, nw that rote, irhich from the primt 
Derives itt oanw, reflected ai the chime 

Of eobo doth lererlierate aome sweet ■oand ; 

The starry treasim Iraoi the blue pro&Nind 

She lonf^ed to ravish ^->-shall she plunge* #r dimb 
^e hamid precipice, and seize the guest 

Of April, smiling high in upper a(r f 

Desperate altemetive I what iiead coald date 
To prMDpt the thooffbt ?— Upon the ateep rock^ breast 

The lonely Primrose yet renews its bloom, 

Untoacbed memento of her hapless doom ! 

'What can be more beautifully imagined than this exquisite 
picture, and how could the inagiuatioo of the reader be more 
•kiltfuUy addressed, than by the mention of the '* untouched 
mementos^' leaving the girPs fate to be inferred indirectly ?* 0( 
the two beautiful sonnets, called '' The Stepping Stones^'' 
the. latter, which we here extract^ would be cited, we pre- 
sume, as a specimen of *^ prosy, solemn, obscure, feeble kind 
of oiautbii^ ;" 

Kot so that Pair whose yootbfol spirits dance 

With piwmpt emotioD, nrging them to pass ; 

A sweet ooofosion checks the Shepherd-bMS ; 

Blushing she eyes the dizzy flood askance,— 
' ' 1^> stop ashamed — too timid to advance ; 

She ventures once again — another pause ! 

His outstretched hand He tauntingly withdraws'— 

She sues for help with piteous utterance ! 
Chidden she chides again ; the thrilling touch 

Both feel when he renews the wished-for aid : 

Ah ! if their fluttering hearts sbouhi stir too nniofa» 
Should beat too strongly, both may be betrayed. 

The frolic Loves who, from yon high rock, see 

The struggle, clap their wings for Tictoiy ! 

The Inscriptions, with scarcely an exception, are lame and 
spiritless, without force, character, or point. In many of the 
'* little pieces,^' however, scattered through the volume, there. 
is much which reminds us of the power of Mr. Wordsworth's 
earlier blank-verse, and comparatively little which brings 
back the recollection of his earlier affectations* We refer, 
for instance, to the lines entitled ^' Characteristics o( a Child,'' 
to the *' View from the top of Black Comb," the " Haunted 
Tree," the ** Address to his Daughter," and a few others of a 
similar character. Vaudracour and Julia, we presume to be 



* Perhaps one of the great secrets of creating and sustaining high poeti- 
cal interest consists, in the art of engaging the reader by indirect sugges- 
tions into trains of unexpected but meritable inferences. 
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taken from *^The Reclase," and paUithed separately* 
It bean a strong resemblance to the epitodet in the Excur- 
sion ; but to us the story seems not calculated to excite much 
interest, and the manner in which it is told it feeble and unim* 
pressire. The Waggoner, has had its admirers (among whom 
we find EKa, or Charles Lamb ;) but it has the appea* 
tance of being one of those pieces of obstinate rusticity ia 
which Mr. Wordsworth sometimes indulges to vex, as be says, 
^^ the squeamish of taste and the narrow of mind." Peter Bell 
is author of these preposterous monstrosities of which we shall 
not cease to express our strong and invincible dislike, in de- 
fiance of the hard names which its admirers stand ready to in- 
flict on the ^cold, unfeeling, sickly-delicate and heartless 
worldlings*' who are deadened to the sense of its transcendent 
beauty* 

; The Sonnets dedicated to Liberty, were, the greater part 
of them, written between the years 1802 and 1810, and ap- 
pear to be inspired by a sincere and generous love of freedom* 
They breathe, throughout, an unaflfeicted terror at the pjror 
gress of the French Usurpation, without any of the cant of th^ 
Poet's more recent legitimacy. The following is unusuallv anir 
mated, and is as powerfully conceived as it is strikingly tjfr 
pressed : 

UmiONATTOH or A ■IGB-XUfDSD SPAHIABD. 18 10* 

We cao endtm that He aboald wsste our lands, 
Despoil oor templet, — and by sword and flame 
Return us to the dnst from which we came ; 
Such food a Tyrant*k appetite demands ; . . 

And we can brook the thongfht that by his bands 
Spain may be overpower^, and he possess. 
For his delight, a solemn wilderness, 
Where all the Braye lie dead. Bat when of bands, 

Which he will break for as, he dares to speak^-^ 
Of benefits, and of a futnre day 
When onr enlightened minds shall bless bis swayi 

7%#f», the strained heart of fortitude proves weak : 
Our g^roans, our blushes, our pale cheeks declare 
That he has power to inflict what we lack strength forbear. ' 

It would be gross injustice to Mr. Wordswojrth, if we omH* 
ted here to speak of his '* Laodamia," a short but conclusiviB 
specimen of what he can accomplish, when emancipated from 
the tyranny of system. It is in reading this admirable poem, 
that we peculiarly regret the strange perversion of his talents, 
that could lead him to forego the highest honors of rcnowa, 
either for the sake of the questionable merit of mere originali- 
ty, or for the still more doubtful credit of constancy to an opi- 
nion 
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The Ecclesiastical Sketches, and the *^ Memorial of a Tour 
on the Continent,'^ we confess are by no means to our taste* 
The cares and occupations of a tax-gatherer must be remark* 
ably unfriendly to the tmagtnatire faculty, and the poet seemi 
accordingly to have forfeited his inspirations in the discharge 
of the new duties incumbent upon the exciseman,-— 4he praise 
of the powers that be« and the collection of the stamp-tax* 
We are sorry that we must even say of him as Shelley did. 

Once like a rook-built refage high he stood 
Above the blind and battling multitude : 

Id honored poverty his voice did weave 
8dng8 oooseorate to tmth and liberty,-— 

Deterti^g these, be has lefl the good to frieve . 
Thus having beeo, that be should cease to be. 

The great charm of Mr. Wordsworth's poetry is undmibtedly 
the pure, yet passionate affection, visible in every motion and 
attitude of his verse, towards all that is lovely and gentle and 
intiocent and true in the endless cembioations of external uo- 
corrupted nature. To his eyes, as to those of certain enviable 
enthusiasts of modern days, all natural forms and colors and 
motions and sounds,— fountains and floods and lakes and waters 
fiJls, hills and valleys, caverns and cliffs, forests and meads, 

<< Fiori, fropdi, erbe, opibre, antri, code, aure soavi,^— 

are all symbolical of the high and holy truths which the Univer- 
lal Mother is perpetually unfolding to the outward senile of all 
men, but in a language only to be learned by a long, faithfuli 
and 

*' reverent watclung of each still report 
Wbioh Nature utters Irgm her rural sbrioe.^ 

How far a susceptible imagination may usefully employ itself 
in associating moral sentiments with their most appropriate 
physical prototypes, and in submitting itself afterwards to the 
influences of their various combinations, (which, in a word, we 
coAceiy# to be the secret of the whole affair,] we are not suffi- 
ciently versed in psychology to determine. But there is no 
doubt, that the sources of imaginative pleasure miay be inde* 
finitely augmented by a poet who will devote him^^elf religious- 
ly to the study of those mysterious correspondeiucies, which 
seem by a law of our nature unchangeably established between 
the worid of matter and the world of mind. The contempln- 
tion of these similitudes is certainly the most innocent and 
mostdeKghtful exercise of the imagination ; yet perhaps there 
i» nothing in which men are so unlike each other as their sen- 
sibility to such resemblances. From the man who sees in a 



imniner son-set, nothing but an QDmesning oongregtttM of in- 
definite shapes and colors, to him who cannot look upon ex- 
ternal nature in any of her forme^ without feeling within hit 
frame the moral influences which belong to it-^there is an in** 
inite diversity of imagioatiTe character. Of this poetical sen- 
sibility, Mr. Wordsworth unquestionably. possesses an extraor- 
dinary share, and henoe, no doubt, arises bis almost idolatrout 
adoration of the instruments of bis enjoyments. But there it 
eertatnly nothing violent orobstfeperonsin the tanguagc of bii 
love, nothing of the *' fier^ quality'^ of an earthly passion^ nothing 
clamorous, nothing frantic in the ritual of bis devotion. On the 
Contrary, there are few men who 'have worshipped Nature at 
•nee so purely and so passionatelr, so ardently yet so abi- 
dingly, as Wordsworth. His piety is as faithful as it is affec- 
tionate, as quiet as it is profound, aa silent as it is intense, 

• 

«<The depth bnt not the tmnnh of the seal, 
A fiurvent not angovamable love.** 



Greece in 1 893 and 1 824 ; bting a Serieg of Letten and 6t%tf 
Documents on the Greek Revolution, written during a Visit tQ 
that Omtlry* By the Honorable Colonel Leicester Stan* 
hope. To which u added the L^e ofMustapha Ali. Pbii»» 
delphia. 1825. 

This is an interesting volume. It consists of unofficial let- 
tera addresaed by Colonel Stanhope to his friend J. Bowring, 
for the information of the Greek (Jomanittee, to whose diain* 
terested exertions in the cause of Greece and LH)erty the 
highest commendations are unquestionably due. Having un- 
dentood that Captain Blaquiere, who was his predecessor in 
the agency of the Committee, would be detained for a consi* 
dehkble time in England, Colonel Stanhope offered his serricei 
M the substitute of Capt. B., until that gentlcman^s aflktrs left 
him at liberty to proceed to Greece* , His offer was accepted 
With great readiness by the Committee^ and the work before 
n's accordingly contains the details of the instructions he re« 
ceived, and of the efforts which he made to accomplish thft 
design of those instructions $ along with an Appendix, (con- 
lainii^ unwards of fiAy yerj intereating documents,) and a 
brief iina imperfect notice, strangely called the tAfe of t 
Turkish boy, brought to England by Colonel Stanhope, OA 
his return from Greeoe in June, 1824. Colonel Statdiope 
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reached Cefalonia on the 32d November, t823« Lord BjroB 
had preceded him three months, and daring that time had lived 
in absohite retirement. Count Gamba being his onlj compa« 
nion. On the 1 3th of December, Col. S« reached Missolonghi| 
and was presented to Prince Mavrocordato, From some time 
after bis arrival his exertions were priucipalljr directed to the 
establishment of political journals and elementary schools* 
The diflSculties he encountered in the accomplishment of the 
first of these objects, may be understood from the foUowii^ 
extract from one of the letters. 

" The pren in nof yet in motioo ; I will explain to yoa the cause. When 
I arrived here I found that Mavrocordato had brought a press with htm, and 
that Dr. Meyer had undertaken to conduct it. 1 immediately endeavorei 
to rouse the several persons concerned to commence the work ; but a tboo* 
sand obstacles were thrown in the way. At last a house was procured and 
put in order : a prospectus, partly written by Dr. Meyer and partly by 
myself, was prepared} a list of the members of three Parliaments, the 
Primates, Capitani, Ac. was made out, and a circular letter ready to for> 
wand to them. In short, when I thought that the matter was actually print* 
ed, the redocCsur declared that the lan^afe of the prospectua was not 
food ; that he had received one from the prince that was ail excellent ; 
in short, that he would not print the prospectus. Mark well that he u the 
only printer here. It is necessary to mention to you that, during this moat 
important struggle, the treaty or oontract, which I had guanoteed relatire 
to the small loan of 100/. for the fleet, had been violated. Instead of seven 
•hips being retained here, only ^ye^ sind two fire-vessels, remained. The 
Princess secretary came to ei plain the matter to me ; but sophistry would 
not do from one who was slily acting as censor over the pres8> and attempl* 
tng to suppress the thoughts of the finest genius of the most enlightened 
age— the Ihooghta of the immortal Bentham. I told the secretary that 
contracts were sacred things, and if they were broken in one instance what 
security was there for Lord Byron^ kxin or the expected English loan* 
The next morning I met the rwiacUur at I>t. M.^, and rated him roaghlT* 
I declared that 1 would set up a press in the Morea, and expose the whole 
intrigue* I tlien asked whether it was intended to establish an inquisition 
in Greece. ** What^^ said I, ** will Prince Mavrocordato say to you ; he 
who is the idol oi tlie people, the governor they have forced ttie executive 
to adopt, and the president of the representatives of a free people, should 
he bear that you have acted so basely !^ He shuffled, and agreed to publish 
what Dr. M. had wriUen, but said that the translation. from Bentham was 
not in good Greek, and coxHd not appear. I g^ve him another sound ra- 
ting, and he yiekled. Since that time the Prince has called upon me* I 
told him how infamously the printer had behaved, and repeated all that I 
bad said to him. I told him, farther, that no man% reputation could be 
safe witliout a free press : and, as an instance of it, I meotioaed that he 
was accused of wishing to sell the Morea to England, and of aspiring te 
the throne of Greece. The high and sturdy tone assumed in these two 
eonverBtttions produced the desired result :— the prospectus is printed ; 
and I feel proud that in Greeoe, as in Hindostan, I have contributed to the 
trst estabfishroent of a free press. There was a prasa, indeed, at Cala- 
aaata, but it was under the control of Ipsilauti* and the one at Corinth wee 
nerely used for registering decrees and proclamations. I propose to ea- 
tablish another press, at the seat of the legislative body ; and the lithe- 
frapbio onee may be placed at Cakunata, Candia, and Athens." 
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Colonel Stanhope at the same time addrested the general 
government of Greece on the subject of the posts, and offered 
to undertake the conveyance of the mails from Corinth to Ma- 
poll, Tripolitxa, and Gastouni, by which means, letters and 
sewspaperB might be circulated all over Greece, the Islands, 
and to Europe. 

It is impossible to avoid being struck with the honest ardor 
and unaffected zeal pervading every part of Colonel Stan* 
hope's correspondence* His whole soul seems to be absorb- 
ed in promoting the success of his generous eiiterprize ; and 
although his admiration of Jeremy Bentham^s codifications 
must be considered as undiscriminating and excessive, yet 
there is a frank and noble ardor in his praise which shows con- 
ehisively, that he possessed all the enthusiasm essential to 
the fulfilment of the hazardous responsibilities he had assumed. 
The generous warmth, too, which he evinces when he speaks 
of this country, cannot but recommend him to the good opi* 
nioa and regard of his readeni in America* Washington and 
Bentham are his idols, whom be peraeveringly seta up aa ob« 
jects worthy of almost religtoua veneration. 

But Colonel Stanhope's admiration of Grecian patriotism 
appears to have suddenly damped soon after his arrival* The 
legislative and executive bodies were incessantly at variance 
on matters apparently of subordinate importance, and the 
agent of the Greek Committee soon began to have serious 
doubts of the bigh^souled heroism of their presidents. His 
^eal is, however, proof against all difficulties, and his hopes o{ 
Grecian freedom by no means seems to sink with his admira- 
tioD of its champions* 

** Every things (he writes from Missolongfii,) is gcmg on well bere. My 
room is fall of natives from morning to nigfht, and the ohject of every word 
I utter is to impress upon their minds the advantages of liberty, educa- 
tion, the pure administration of jastice, Ac. Pnnce Mavrocordato is a 
good man. Do not imagine, however, that he is a friend to liberty on a 
large sense. He it not: but these are no times for an avowal m len- 
timents hostile to freedom.'* 

Our readers doubtless recollect Sir Thomas Maitland's pro- 
elamation issued in January, 1 824,complainine;, in severe terms, 
of the conduct of some Greek ships. The following are Co* 
lonel Stanhope's remarks on this procedure. We do not un- 
dertake to sajr that they are not somewhat biassed bj his pre- 
dilections : 

<< The Greek fleet, in goiiig from Hydra to Missoknighi, feQ in with a 
Turkish brig near Sorofas. They chased her. She behaved gaUantly, and 
at length ran on a rock near Ithaca. The Oraaks sent a boat to seiae ani 



luid killed Nichola Bulqgo and vonnd^d Papo Triaodophilo, both Spe(- 
zioU. The Greeks upon this followed the Turks on shore, and killed and 
wounded some of them. The Greek commandants did all in their power 
to prevent their aatlon tnm feiag on akore, and exerted tbemaelFei it 
)nateo their retomi. The erime, ChereCbre, lof IViriu and Grecte my 
nearly Che same; — both violated the laws of neutralitf aiMl of qsarantine. 
But Sir T. M. lanochea all his thunders against the Greeks, and talks of 
their having^ been commanded by *« tm eerto notmnato Principe Jlfdorticor- 
ifoto,'* bot who did not cemmand the fleet." 

There was another case resembling this in mo^t respects, 
^nd in the ejes of Colonel Stanhope, equally removed from ^} 
reasonable ground of exclusive or particular complaint. 



<< Yet for these aots,« adds Colonel BUnhope, «< Sir T. Maitlaad fiiWr 
nates ag^ainst the Greek nation. . When will this man cease to pft rfffr iji 
a people g^lorionsly strug^g^Iiog for their lives and liberties ?^' 

. Abaut this tiiM the eaMcatfTe was changed, aad Geoiycb 
Condiiriotti chosen prestdeDt.t Coray, who waa at Paria» 
Ikddressed a letter pfencouragemeat ftad advice .to the legptla^ 
tiv^ preaidfsot, (Mavrocordfttqi.) . . 

"Coray, (says Col. Stanhope,) is the only Gre«k thatspealn in tSiez%fat 
iDOe. ffe cuts up Metaza for his petitioo to tfi0 Pope, in which he phirtt 
Greece at the disposal of the Holy iUliaaoe. H« etnofly n — miHTwrii 
the difhsioQ of instruction, throu((h the medium of educatioii and the 
and ridicules Ipsilanti for retaining bis Turkish title of prince.** 

A abort and rather unsatisfectorjr sketch of the mode of ad- 
ministering jtMtke in Greece is given by Col. Stanhope, for 



which we ha¥« not raoaa. The-ifiiMnce «f the newspaper* 
esteblttdied by Cotenel Stanhope, we think is constantly and 
rather extravagantly overrated. That m*ieh good, by proper 
Qiafiagement, might have been dene thr^qgh the mediiia of 
weU-C4HKliicled ji»«mala ia undaoJaUe; but tJie eatafottsfaneoti 
by a «onMmitleeof £ifeigner«, of a paper in which the conduct 
rtf thfc provisional govemroent of the country is incessantly 
canvassed and frequex4l/ cotndemned ; in which the mmi ruda 
and violent innovations are clamorously Oi)ged«it the suitb#rilr 
of a foreigapr who bad never beeq in Greece, and whp kUw 
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* Hem far Sir T. Maitlaad transcended the nrie of impartial w^-v^ — 
ttie proelammtion, we are not i^repared to say ; but the mai^ reeentTml 
elamatlpnof 3ir Fiederick 4iUm» a]tbowg:h ci^tlj usMand atlha tioM, 
appears on the whole to have been required bj the illegalif j of tkfi f^ffflk 
proclamation, and was immediately annulled on the modi£catioD of tlwt 
Maai&sto bf the P|Nkri»eBat<5iF»ff«n^BAt of Orei^ca. 

t The Executive Mf mttm^s af £sa mr ^veanaioben, <aad « 



•oHmp^if Hie eiiftni g # o r#f hery e a pit ; in %hMi, hi 4b<Mt, 

I ealculatfd to irritate a powerful party in th« 
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gt^te, because th^t party would iiot acknovriedge tbe caosum- 
mate wwdom of tbe J%p<wy .^ X^wA^/uM^^i-rftppMrs te ue !• 
•ftjr ilM ieait of it^ an enterprise miQght with iHimberless and 
ttnnecessary hasards.* 

The indiscreet abstractions 'm wl^Icb Colouel $ta^bope m 
perpetually indulging, are' abundantly exhibited in the follow- 
leg carieus contra^ersy between that gentleman and Lord By- 
reo, <0D tbe subject of a disputed claim for restitution of pro- 
perty captured and condemned oader a blockade of questiona- 
ple eActency.t 

** f the eTenii^ Lord Byron conyersed with me od the 9«bject I tud 
Ae a Air wm oociducted in a bullying raanoer, and not according to the 
priacipbt of equity and tbe lair o( oatkmi. His Lordihip started into a 
paauoo. He oontnuted, that law, jnsti^^ and efsHir hM nolbier to de 
with politici* That may be ; bat' I will never lend myself to injnatioe. 
Jiis fjiyidsbip than lieeau* aqoordiag to «MMtoin, lo attack Mr. Beotham. 
I sai4« that it was higWy iJIfbaral to naloo penonai altacks on Mr. fieo- 
lt»aia before a friend who beU him te high esttnatioa. - He said, thaCte 
only atlmskf^ h^ JN|A)lic pisiefjples. which were omto theories, bat 4a»* 
txrow ;— injnrioas to 9paia> aod Csalciii a ^ to do great niechief in Greece. 
I did not object to his Lordship^ attacking Mr. B.^ principles ; what f 
objected to were his personalities. His Lordship never reasoned on any 
^ Mr. BM writings, bat merely made sport of them. I would, tliereibr^ 
ask him what if, was that he objected to. Lord Byron mentioned hie Pa* 
nopticon as Tisionary. I said that e,xperience in Penn^lvaaia, at Mil* 
oank, iic. had proved it otherwiBe. I said that Bentham had a truly Bri- 
ti«b heart ; tot that Lord Byron, after professing lihera! principles froin 
hia bo^ieod,liad when oaRed epon ta act, prored hiaMelf a Taric.— Lord 
Pfion e^ked, what (proofs have yen ef this ft^Yonr oondaot in ieadeavo9- 
ing to cmab the jpress, by ^oclaimiagaeainst it to Mavrocprdalo, and yoar 
general abuse of liberal principles — Lord Byron said, that if he had held 
np bia Anger he ootrid ha?e crushed the press. — ^I replied, with all this 



power, whiofa, by dM way, ^ never possessed, yon went to the Prinoe 
and pe isoaod hm ear. UoH fiyroa deolaimed against the Mberals whemte 
^new.-^-Bat wi»t liberals? | asked ; 4lid he In^rrow his nolMoe of fme* 
men from the Italians? — Lord Byron. No ; fipm the jHuPts, CartwnghtSt 
lK.^And still, said 1, you presented Cartwright^ Reform Bill, and aided 
liant by praising bis poetry and giving him the sale of your worln. — ^Lord 
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* In a note of one of Colonel Stanhopes letters from M^smtohardW^* 
icip, his Lordship thus remarks upon the prnpoaed CiftabliAbmeat jof ;a pa- 
aetteSa that -place. '^ I hope that tlie press wijl siicceed better tkan it fcy 
heie. ^e Oveek newspapers has done great misohief both in the Murea 
aed^n4heMlan^, a»r repntseoled bp(th te Piiince Biavrooosdatoendto 
Colonel Staohppe that it .wetijd do ia tbe pr4s^ civpumHaeMh aplm 
great eautkm was observed.^ 

<t Retnihntien hwl ibeen pereiWplQrly demaoded and obtained from the 
w rfwi ein fvil gnuprpineet Pf Qr^muBt by a fintish captain wliose property 
aadihnae <uMitemand. 
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Bynm exclaiiiied» yoa lure worn than WiImd, and thould ^t ikm mnaiy^^* 

I replied, I am a mere aoldier, bat neyer will I abandoii mj princylea* 
Our priDciples are diametrically oppoaite, so let Qs avoid the aubiect. If 
Lord Byroo acts ap. to his profession, he will be the greatest— if not, the 
neanest of mankioa — He said he hoped his character did not depend on 
tty assertion. — No, said 1, joor feoios has iaunoitaliBed yon. The wonl 
could not deprive you of fame. — ^Lord Byron. Well ; yon shall see ; jodfe 
me by mv acts. When he wished me good night, I taok up the light to 
oonduct him to the passage, but he said, what ! hold up a light to a Turk !" 

Mavrocord^Lto is, according to Colonel Stanhope, a cleveri 
shrewdy insinuating, amiable man. He wina men, at once, by 
his y€$8es and hit smiles. He is easily accessible, and not te- 
nacioas of bis own opinions ; but bis policy is waverine and 
temporizing, without anj of the daring intrepidity essential to 
the entire success of an ambitious politician. His object, it ia 
thought, is to secure the second station either under the conr* 
monwealth or under a king. 

<« The constitution is said to be his child, but he seems to hare noparen* 
tal predilections in its ftiTor. And what, after all, can yon expect from n 
Turk or Greek ftom Constantinople ? All men are more or less influenced 
by the circumstances and the society that surround them ; and Mavrocor- 
datot in the office of a rizier, might be eulogized by the historian as ademi- 
god*« 

This Prince is, however, afterwards said to have expressed 
liim»elf in favor of a federal government, if the difficulties 
growing out of the numerous rival islands could only ba 
surmounted. He also declared himself an admirer of t^e go- 
Ternment of the United States, which ColoneJ Stanhope at- 
tributes partly to the perusal of a speech of Mr. Monroe, and 
partly to the eloquence of some articles in the '^ Chronicle." 

Great difficulties were found for want of printers. Mr* 
Sheridan Wilson, an American missionary, had established a 
Greek press at Malta, and was translating some useful hooka 
into that language. To this gentleman Colonel Stanhope ap- 
plied for assistance, at the same time urging Mr. Bowring to^ 
get some elementary works on the English, the American, and 
the Swiss constitutions translated into modern Greek, in order 
to disseminate widely a knowledge of the great principles of 
free government. 

We extract the following description of the manner ia 
which Lord Byron's fit first made its appearance* The ac- 
count of this has been var oosly given, but as Colonel S. waa 
an eye witness, his statement is probably the most accurate : 

<* Ix>rd Byron was seised, on the 15th instant, with a severe fit. Hia 
Lordship vras sitting in my room aod jesting with Parry, bat his eyes and 
his brow occaaionaily discovered that he was agitated by atrong Mii^. 



On • toMen lie eomptained of a weaknett in one of his leg;8 : be rose, 
bttt fioiNng hinwelf nnable to walk, called for assntance ; be £en fell into 
a Tiolent neiroos conTuteion, and was placed npon my bed ; daring' I bit 
period bis face was mocb distorted ; in a few minutes be began to recoirer 
Lis senses, his speech retnrned, and be was soon well, though exhausted 
with the struggle. His Piedroontese surgeon and Dr. Millinren both as- 
sured me that the fit, though of a daugerous character while it lasted, 
was not so in its consequences* During the fit his Lordship was at 
strong as a giant, and after it he bebaTod with bis usual firmness. I 
oonceive that this fit was occasioned bj over-excitement The mind of 
Bjron is like a rolcano, it is full of fire, wealth and combustibles : and, 
when this matter comes to be stonglv agitated the explosion is dreadfuL 
With respect to the causes that produced this excess of feeling, thej are 
beyond my reach, except one great cause, which was the proToking con- 
duct of the Suliots* Lord Byron had acted towards them with a degree 
of generosity that could not be exceeded, and then, when his plans were 
aU Mrmed for the attack of Lepanto, and his hepes were raised on the deli- 
rmrj ifi Western Greece from the inroads of the Turks, these ungrateful 
aikdiers demanded, and extorted, and refused to march till all was settled to 
gratify their avarioe. This was enough to agitate any heart wann in the 
cause of Greece. Such erents are, however, quite natural, and may and 
ought to be anticipated. The Suliots have since agreed to act agreeably 
to Lord Byron% pleasure. When you hear these statements do not bang 
four bead. The cause advances. Every day the Greeks acquire know« 
ledge, and the Turks become more impotent It requires more wisdom 
than falls to mv share to tell yon under what rule the Greeks will eventa- 
ally fall, but of tiiis I am certain, that they can never again be slaves.* 

The elective franchise is stated by Colonel Stanhope to be 
exercised in its widest range at Athens. He attended the 
elections of the prefects and the judges, (the modem archons 
and difccutsj) and also at a meeting for deciding on some pro- 
posed taxes. A tax on those who possessed govemmeht-hous- 
esy and one on cattle were voted ; a tax on produce was re- 
jected. The saffrage is universal, and the elections annual. If 
these statements are not colored or exaggerated, there is do 
reason to despair that Athens may not return again to the glo- 
rious principlea of her proudest and her happiest davs. 

Of the chief Odysseus (or UlysseS|) the general of Athens, the 
writer speaks in very high, and we fear, in rather extravagant 
terms : 



** He has a very strong mind» a food heart, and is as brave as bis sword ; 
be is a domg* man ; he governs with a strong arm, and is the only man in 
Greece that can preserve order. He puts, however, complete confidence 
in the people. He is fbr a strong government, for constitutional rights, and 
Ibr vigorous eflbrts against the enemy. He professes himself of no faction, 
■either of IpaibnUV, nor of ColocotroniV, nm* of M avrocordato'k ; neither 
of the Primates, nor of the Capitani, nor of the foreign king faction. He 
•peaks of them all in the most undisguised manner. He likes good fo- 



appeaia to be a favourite expression with Colonel Stanhope, and 
to have originaled with the utilitarians of the Westminster fieview. 
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tm. Heinsc0UbliBbo4tvo«cboiilabe0»«andbwaikiir«diiietD«et ili9 
press at work. 

** Id shorts conmddrinfp liie edacation, his purmitt* and ths society by 
wUeb he bae been snvKMUided, beiee neet ^a^ttnrdmmy mamJ* 

'This singular nfao was originally a ihoantain robber, and 
a€eni% to have imbibed from bis roving life, not only an inex- 
tingviflhabl^ lore df hyde^Tidence^ but wh*t is far more rare, a 
^nceit deiire to t>fottio(e and secore tb^ iibertiesi of the peo« 
pie who now subatit to bis easy and po]>alar control. 

ta the begioRing of March, the civil disorders were renew* 
•dtf The l^t^lative bddy annulled the executive, who reaai> 
VetiHAed H Tripolitza, seized on Corinth, named Ipstlanti 
firdiV president, and brouKht over thirty-five of the legislative 
body to their interests/ This measure was a aerious check to 
the prosperities of Greece. Its consequences are thus descri* 
hid by U>lone] Stanhope in a letter dated March 21st, 1834 : 

** Greece is spHt iate faotiow, wbicb aHe enfoUed imetwegfeat peitieib 
thtf one eonsists of Ma? itM^rdate, tbe islaods, a largeeortien of Ihe lo» 
girietive bedy; ef tbe Mmates, aatf of the piMiple. lae other censisli 
•ripiifaBlii Peteembey, Coloootrettt, and tbc f»rioci|tal pa«t of the soUliery^ 
Ae. MysseaSprdfessteacatiality, bat leans to tbe letter party. Mavre^ 
cofdalo is a ^oed imrD, bat oaeeot go ittrai^fat. He i|, S6ei^tly, for a wM 
aMmareA>y.— *A thiogp as easy to be obtaine<| in Greece as a mild tigerarcKy^ 
His foBower* Meaa IMter^Uy, b« Mn^a i^ldl. I^kmi il, la miad aad 
hdiji a slojh bat eltfl bas sbe^a nave fpabKa vlrtiie tbaa aqy ofber maa « 
Greece. His party are fpr mUitary predomioaocc aod democracy. la 
abort, the revolutioo (>ai clubbrti the Greeks. StiTl 1 have oo doubt thai 
Mar #A Be tMol«d, arr<i tHflt etretigftl/ Affd Ifbetty wfU b^ tb« resalt* 

Colonel S. made every effort to conciliate these difTerencea. 
ftid omitted no argument or opportanLty to convince the chiei* 
tains that disunion must necessarily prove fatal to their h/opea. 
The London Greek Committee at the same tin^e addressed 
letters to the presidents strongly urging unanimity of counsel 
aad concert of action^ as essential to success. Colouel S. was 
requested to suggest to the legislative body his advice concern* 
ing the disposition of tbe loan, and his general opinions with 
respect to the Greek cause. The loan he recommended to be 
deposited With authorized commissioners at Zante, and be 
fiien presented them with one of Mr. Beuthani^s books, frottt 
the perusal of which^ he said, they would derive greater aia 
tbftn from all the armies of the Holy Alliance* Much as w^ 
respect the generous zeal which Colonel Stanhope exhibits ill 
his friend^s behalf, we cannot help thinking that on this oc- 
casion the Vice-President must have treated the great Codl- 
fier's book with quite as little ceremony, as Atahualpa did Cbt 
mcA YttlVerdl^s brtviaty. 



laAbj, 1M4, Colmel Steolwpe reeeiyed <>fJc?» to pr»cg e< 
/•rtbwith to Engttnd. Before be left Zante, be put ii:to the 
bmndfl of bis friend, Captain Humplireys, a paper of instruc- 
tions, cbiedy concerning tbe loan. Tbe following is tbe six* 
teeath article : 

•« Explaia Captain TrelawayH plan to the ^oremmeot Let theia 
endeavor to get wme Ens^Iish or American Prifateers, to baraw the 
l^irkish ships and their coasts. To this end they must appoint some na- 
val port for the ftttins; ont of snch vessels, a cash- market for the disposal 
ef prizes, boaaty-moDej for ships that are destroyed, head-money for pri- 
•oners taken, and an admiralty court The n^venuoent should address 
Mr. Roscoe, of Liverpool \ Mr. Eckford of New- York ; and Mr. God- 
win, of Baltimore, on this subject, and send commissions to them empow- 
ering them to act without delav. Tbe government must endeavor to pre- 
vent all piracies. They cost the state dear and throw odium upon it."" 

Colonel S. left Zante in the Florida on the 251h of May, 
and reached the Downs on the 28th of tbe following months 
He thus concludes a iettery written the day after his arrival, to 
tbe Adjutant General : 



«* However badly I may haye been r spt es e n le d t psnait aie to bs bui ij yea 
tiiat the first desire of aiy heart has ever been, in Oraeoe asebewlMie, to 
deserve the esteem of mankind, ny country and ny lung." 

Of this we have no doubt. No one can peruse these letters 
without renariciog, in every line of them, strong evidence of an 
su^deotaod generoas philanthropy. Colonel Stanhope does 
not, it is true, give frequent testimony of great extent or depth 
of diplomatic or political knowledge ; but on all occasions be 
displays what is far more rare, and quite as useful, an unex« 
tinguisbable love of liberty, an unaffected and unquestionable 
generosity of character, and an indefatigable perseverance in 
the prosecution of his plans ; every where recommended too, 
by frankness in his language, firmness in his purposes, and all 
dbie high-spirited gallantry of a soldier in his general deport- 
ment. Those who consult this volume for information be- * 
yond what naturally came to him in the execution of his agen« 
cy, will of course be greatly disappointed ; for Colonel Stan- 
hope confines himself in his book, as he confined himself in 
bis commission, directly to tbe business for which he was em- 
ployed. Still, those who examine the work for such matters 
as the Agent of tbe Greek Committee might be expected to 
have attended to, will be more than satisfied with the contents 
of Colonel Stanhope's book, which certainly, in the present 
dearth of intelligence from Greece, contains much that is new, 
eurious, and important. 

It was our intention to conclude this notice with a brief ac- 
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eoQKt of ther progfesft of the Oreoiafi war Bintoe fhe ditxd ofCo- 
lonel Stanhope^s returu to England ; for wbick ]^urpose mh 
4)ave been industriotisly coilecting mueh iaterestiDg and aitf- 
ibenttc iafoniifttioD ; but our remarict on the book before alb 
bave run out to so great a length, that we are precluded for tte 

5 resent *froai communicatUig to our readers^ what we have no 
oubt will be equally acceptable at some future opportunity 



jJMen^wi ; a Tale of the Frontier* A Poem* PriQceton, print- 
ed« Carey ii> Lea» Philadelphia. 1 835, pp. 76. 

This is the second attennpt which has fallen under our obses- 
vatiptx, within a abort period, to convert the Indian character 
and manners to the purposes of poetical fiction. As chroni- 
clers of the cotemporary literature of our country, it is our 
Vhity, we consider, to let no woiic with such aim and object 
escape our notice ; — and we have perhaps been guilty of a sin 
4>f omisaioo, in nraking no eomment on Escalala, a legend in 
iliynie, which was published a few motitbs since, and written, 
as we are informed, by a citizen of this state. 

When, however, nothing very good or very bad can he de- 
cidedly said of a book, the reviewer can find but little inspira- 
tion for his tastk ; and there is a degree of affectation in asaiMi^ 
:in^ a/B the text of an essft/ on a general subject^ a book contain- 
ing, but one hint oa the. matter in discussiem, which, though 
4^RCtiQned by the pniclice of the great eriticai jounials of the 
•day, seems mofe striking and intolerable in a ma^Ucine lite 
ours* It ia our intentioii, however, i» a fintare Mmhar, to gp 
.oyer the ground referred to, eiamine criAicaliy the works that 
:have been produced on this theme, and consider, as ayatematl- 
^aily as we can, the question^ whether the bsKUan charaeler 
and history are fit materials for poetry* 
• lo th(9 notkea appended to a coteoaporary Review of the 
Jiigh^f t standing, we find the tale of *' Ontwa" spoken o^ is^ 
.teims of no ordinary covunendation. We recollect tlutt at the 
.time when this hook came out, we remained in doubt, after ft 
.very CMfscMry perusaJ of its contents, whether there was aiqr 
poetry^ properly so called, to be found ia its pages« If wte 
^ere ia error, we would gladly be undeceived ; and we iahwiA 
"to read ^^ Ootwa'^ agaia more leisurely; and to caonaider ita mc^ 
^lats in f^jonnexioB with the other pdieacis on the aaaae autyect^ 

The author of Mengwe observes in. bm prefiice^ that ^ fev 
hate BiKceeded in making Indians sp^k Maui think as we kaovr 



tb^ do.'' He is probably correct in his remark^ .but if 1m 
supposes that b; obtaining this oqIj object, the result woula 
be to produce a poe,(n of merit, he sureljr labors under a 
ipost grievous error. The purely prosaic attributes and die* 

]ioQ of the savages must be neglected. Even their figurative 
anguage,however strongly it maj convey their meauiag in their 
harangues and talks, is sometimes as far removed from tha{ 
of poetical metaphor and hyperbole as the proverbs of Sancho 
are from the proverbs of oolomon. The ordinary style o( 
their allusions, or their oratorical commonplace, referring to 
the simple objects of nature, their implements of war and 

Eeace, and their every -day customs, have already become 
ackneyed ; and are extremely limited in their range and ia 
their capabilities of being combined and varied. It is doubt* 
ful whether much can be made of them at best. But, from 
M that can be read and learned and observed of their supe^r 
stitions, religion and modes of thought and action, to extract 
materials for the operations of invention and the embellish- 
ment of fancy, — to separate the pure poetical gold from th^ 
dross of barbarism, vulgarity and ignorance — requires an analy- 
sis of which the common mind is incapable. It belongs only 
to the original power, which is ^^ born, not made ;^' the want 
of which, imitation and study can but imperfectly supply, how- 
ever much they may effect on themes already tried, by copy- 
ing the models of great masters, or by collecting and arranging 
the fragments, rejected or unemployed by them in creating 
their perfect work. 

We wish not to prate about the ideal; as it is a theme on which 
writers are apt to run into unintelligible nonsense. All un- 
derstand, however, that poetry presents the shows of things, 
and not the things themselves ; not pictures as they are paint- 
ed on the retina of the eye, but as they are reflected from the 
mirror of the imagination ; not material persons as they are 
connected with a chain of facts^ but as they are personificii- 
tions of abstract conceptions, and allied with mental associa- 
tions. To make Indians, therefore, talk and act as we kuow 
they do talk and act, may be an object easy of attainment ; 
l>ut what its accomplishment has to do with writing a poem, 
we cannot well conceive, and must refer to the author of 
^ Mengwe' for information. Campbell, in the character of 
'Outalissi, has not, as the author supposes, by any means suc- 
ceeded in this ; neither had he ever such an intention. He 
bas succeeded in converting into a beautiful creation of his 
own genius the qualities of the Indian character which his 
fine perception sketehed as suiting his purpose. He has drawn 
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the image of a generoos savage, not as he is to be found realiz- 
ed in actual existence, but as it has passed through the alem- 
bic of a poet^s brain. We are sorry we cannot say as much 
for any of the characters in ^ Escalala,' or in *• Mengwe.* 
They are neither drawn literally from the life, nor are they so 
presented to the fancy, as to leave the definite impression of 
any certain character. 

The author of the former work, whose production we have 
not before as at present, has laid his scene in the fabulous agea 
of this continent, and related the wars of a great nation found- 
ed by the descendants, of Odin, with the aborigines of this 
country. His knowledge of Scandinavian and Indian mytho* 
logy appears both from his text and his notes to be rather 
slender. One difficulty he had obviously to encounter, had he 
possessed even the genius ofShakspeare : The hard of Avon, 
m the Midsummer Night^s Dream, where his fancy has luxuri- 
ated in its wildest and most picturesque creations, however he 
may have overleapt all the congruities of time, place, and cir- 
cumstance, had still Athens and its vicinity for his scene of 
action, and Theseus and his spouse, and mortals with Greek 
and English names, for his human agents. There are associ- 
ations with the names, which, though they have no connection 
irith the plot of the fable, by rendering the names themselves 
familiar, prevent our being startled by their introduction ; 
and we easily enter into their personification by the poet* It 
is a very ditferent thing where a poet is compelled to manu- 
facture or adopt an uncouth appellative, carrying no meaning 
in itself, and unlinked with aught suggested by legend or his- 
tory, or even etymological resemblance. This difficulty we 
Serceive forcibly in Madoc ; where even the unquestionably 
ne descriptions and narrative parts cannot reconcile us to the 
iesquip^dalia verka. which we are l>ound to remember as the 
names of the heroes and heroines. It must exist, more or less, 
in writing any poem founded on Indian history or tradition ; 
but less where modern associations are connected with the 
plot. Of the fable of Escalala we at present recoUect little, 
and of the individual characters nothing. We remember a 
lady, mounted on a mammoih, who, with the co-operation of 
the wild beast, did great execution among the hostile ranks. 
This transcends even the proportions to be observ^ in ro* 
mance. The versification of the poem is fashioned after the 
manner of Scott ; and there are in it many palpable imitations 
of his style. The verse is however fluent, and generally cor- 
rect; and though this production affords insufficient means 
from which to augur what the poetical success of the author 
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might be, were he to make a lenmis task of that which seema 
to have been merelj an amoBement, it is too respectable through- 
out, in its comparison with much other metre that is periodi- 
catiy lauded and foi^tteUi to warrant any sweeping sentence 
of condemnation. 

** Mengwe,'^ — from the extreme carelessness of its rersifica* 
tion and rhymes — from its studied obscurity — and from its 
continually manifest imitations, — we should judge to be the 
production of a Tonth, were it not that so far fVom finding any 
redundancy, and luxuriance of ornament, we doubt whether a 
single metaphor or simile is to be found in the whole tale ; or 
any attempt to paint in poetic colouring the trisible objects of 
nature. This may be, perhaps, accounted for, on the ground 
that it is written in imitation of Byron ; and the author seenM 
to have been inspired with the singular idea of making a 
Giaour out of an Indian. The story, so far forth as we can 
comprehend it, among the asterisks with which the writer haa 
seenfit to eamish his production, is simply this: An Indian 
of the halfUood, in love with, and beloved by the daughter of 
an inhabitant of the frontiers, rises with his confederates against 
the settlers, and carries off his mistress from the arms of her 
father, who dies broken hearted. She loses her senses, and 
after some time follows her parent to the grave. The ravisher 
continues to haunt the scene of bis former exploits, where he 
one evening makes a speech to a traveller, who passed that 
way out of curiosity ; m which he complains of the wrongs 
done to the Indians, prophesies their increase in power and 
knowledge, and their retnbution at some future day, and dis- 
appears forever. The slender thread of this fable has no 
lieautiful appurtenances or ornaments, which we can discover, 
to atone for the want of interest ; and with a very few unim- 
portant alterations, the action might as well have been located, 
(to use a word said to be an Americanism,) in any other coun- 
try. It has nothing absolutely Itidian about it. The writer 
seems to have some ear for the music of poetry ; and we no- 
tice that he frequently places a comma where the csR^ural pause 
happens — which may be of service to such of his readers as 
have no ear. There are, however, in almost every page, spe- 
cimens of carelessness, in the introduction of rhymes positively 
intolerable, and in abrupt changes of the metre, which no one 
who understands the melody of versification can endure. For 
example, 

The frBemeaH birtbrigbt in thy lofl, 

JLandgf our &ther%itmgfk and viotoriovs toil. » 
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Tctlwilli 

My back b#f<Ke ibe wMtani 

Tbe c»nBeil firss «xtHitiufl||0d it bis door. 

And left tbe patb, bis fatber marcbed tp 

Wbere are the Council fires wfaicb lit the ahore 
Of tbe rast valley, beaoteooa Shenandoah? . ■ 

The feast of harvest and tbe song^ of war 

Along tbe plains shall never momuir more. i^. Stc* 

There are also some ioaccuracies, for- which we fear that 
iomething less excusable tbau carelessnest oiQst be pleaded ia 
ajpologj. 

And mutely msnulert her wilL 

Invokes bis God, and impr$eaie$ bis srres. 

When daring deeds their pigmy powers Aame. &b. Ac. 

It is dae however to the author of this little poem, to states 
that it was written to amuse himself^ during tbe tedious hours 
of a slow convalescence. As such, it does credit to the de* 
sires of bis mind, and to bis facility at composition— 

Ifais que diaUe aUoit il faire daniesfte galore? 

Why publish ? He must know the harsh but just laws to wbicb 
every author subjects himself. We have no malice against, 
him, for God knows we do not know him from Adam, or any 
of bis descendants. But what are we poor critics to do ? We 
know that we have been dealing in very small criticism ; but if 
people will not write any better, to what higher strain can our 
transient and ephemeral notices aspire ? Let him study his 
subject, when he is in good health : conceive his plots, collect 
his illustrations, and fulfil his own conceptions, when he is in 
good health ; and publish his complete woik, under bis own 
superintendence, when he is in good health ; — and if we do not 
then review him candidly and honorablv, giving him all due 
credit, and neglecting all opportunities for bypercriticism, we 
must submit to the reproof which will attend our improper 
behavior. At present we can only say, that we are disposed 
to speak favorably of bis abilities, though we can quote no- 
thing from this essay that would support us in the expression 
of our hopes, with the general class of readers. Let him read 
much on any subject to which his inclination may direct his 
inquiries — think much, — study the common law of versifica- 
tion as it is to be found in the classical poetry of modem 
times, — and then write a poem, which we, and all others, ex- 
cept word-catching critics and other privateers ia literature 
will be bound to appraachf with respect. 



* 

Occanonal Pife<« ^ Poelty, by John & C. Braiimrd* New* 

Yorir. 18S5. 

We have been told by some of our readers that we praise 
too much. This, they assure us, is a grievous and unpardon- 
able fault ; and they insist^ that if we wish to raise the smile of 
approbation on their faces, we must banish it inexorably from 
our own* As we always make it a point to pay profound re- 
spect to advice from such a quarter, we determined, in this 
number of our journal, to be delightfully ill-natured, and kill- 
ingly severe. Accordingly, we looked about us for a victim 
on which we might inflict an elegant and entertaining castiea- 
tion, and got our thongs in readiness, with a resolution to lay 
on, until our gentle readers should be as much diverted and 
jdelighted as Spanish ladies at a bull-fight* 

We were in this obedient mood, when the advertisement of 
Mr. Braioard's ^^ Occasional Pieces of Poetry^' caught our eve* 
Here was a book, that from its very title, gave token of nne 
sport, and we seized the little volume, with as much avidity as 
a professor grasps the frog which he resolves shall undergo, for 
the entertainment of his audience, all the beautiful and inte- 
resting pangs which his apparatus can inflict. 

On Mr. firainard^s book, then, we went to work immediate^ 
ly* We began with the beginning, and had devised an extra- 
ordinary fine torture, intended for the first page. ^' The Fall 
of Niagara" we turned into very pleasant ridicule, and it is 
inconceivable, the astonishingly witty thing we had prepared 
upon that line a la Blackmore 

'* Notchiog his ceaturiea ia the eternal rocks.^ 

^ Matchit Moodus," however, we found, to our amazementt 
evaded our best-directed strokes ; and, although we dealt a 
few smart hits upon the female Genius and the king John 
Adams, in the two next pieces, yet we must confess, the fifth, — 
the little Epithalamium, fairly snatched the lash from our fast- 
relenting fingers* In short, we find we are, after all, too ten- 
der-hearted and respective to be staunch thorough-going cri- 
tics ; and, to tell the whole truth, we often feel a very strong 
propensity to join (like the grey-hound, in the fairy-tale,) the 
Deautiful and unofiending quarry whose sufferings afford such 
entertainment to the leaders of the chase* We can hunt down 
impodence, indecency or falsehood, just as well as if we had no 
consciences. We can pounce upon fair game without remorse, 
but we cannot, ^' like French falcons, fly at any thing we see.^ 
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Finding then, that we lack gall* ftnd cannot hope (or the 
nown of being resoiate and dezteroos tormealors, we propose, 
at the risk of disappointing and offending the Kteraiyyaitcy, to 
go back to the only kind oi criticism for which we can boast of 
anj kind of qoatification, — that which consists simply in ex- 
pressing our opinions honestly and unreservedly, praising when 
we are pleased, and finding iault when we are not. 

Mr. Brainard may therefore congratalate himself on his 
escape, and may consider himself as lucky as the prisoner in 
the fable, who was condemned to be eaten by a tyger, but 
whom, much to the astonishment and regret of the specta- 
tors, the tyger would not eat. But we must be as frank as 
we are fair. We must tell Mr. Brainard, that if we had fol- 
lowed the good counsel of some of our advisers, who insist 
upon our paying no attention to such books as we cannot ei- 
ther highly praise or sharply censure, his little duodecimo 
would never have been honored with a place in our Review* 
It is because in opposition to this counsel, we have determined 
to keep down for some time at least, the ^* standard of inspec- 
tion,^' that we have given his *^ fine middlings'' a liberal exa- 
Biination ; and it is not until our literary produce is more va- 
rious and abundant, that we propose to imitate the wise and 
wholesome rigor of our present vigilant and very worthy 
flour-inspector. 

Mr. Brainard, then, (we are as long in banning our story 
as a clown in a comedy,) has written a little book, in which, 
after diligent perusal we have found many false quantities, ma- 
ny bad rhymes, some dull jokes and some very good ones, with 
a great deal of genuine poetry. — The poetry first, and the rest 
afterwards. 

We begin with Matchit Moodus, which is an excellent good 
1m Had, and reads for all the worid as if it were written the 
Other side of the water, in the north countrfe. The legend 
on which it is founded is this : In the early settlement of 
East Haddam in the state of Connecticut, the inhabitanta 
were frequently alarmed by strange and unaccountable noises 
in the rocks. At last there came a wise and very wonderfully 
book-learned manyrofn old England^ by the name of Doctor 
Steele, and he undertook to find out the cause of these noises. 
For this purpose he took possession of a blacksmith-shop, in 
which he worked for many nights, all the night long, taking 
great care to stop up the windows and the key-hole. After 
some time, the Doctor told the simple villagers^ that all the 
diatnrbaiice came from a great carbuncle, which must have 
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Bown to a very great size to make such a very great noise, 
e told them too, that for a reasonable sum o( money he 
would undertake to get it out^ and would make them a pre- 
sent of it in the bargain. It was not long before the money 
was forth-coming, and then it was not long befove the doctor 
went away. He was never heard of after, and some of the 
more sagacious of the villagers have been known to declare 
their belief that the Doctor took the money and the carbuncle 
away with him. Mr. Brainard tells this story very well, but we 
have told it better, and much nearer the truth too, being just 
as we heard it nearly fidy years ago. 

The little girl who sings the ballad, tells the .story in the 
^ood old style of question and answer. She asks why it 
IS that in the crazy old forge on the moor, ^^ the anvil is at 
rest all day,'' and '^ at night the flames of the furnace roar." 

'* b it to arm the horsed heel 

That the mkhii^bt aoTii rings ? 
Or is it to mold the plowshare^ steel. 
Or is it to guard the waggoD^s wheel. 

That the smitbS sledge-hammer swings ? 

We allow the little j^irl to give her own answer, f«r it is fiir 
better than ours would be : 

** 0*er Moodas river a light has glanced. 
On Moodus hiUs it shone; 
On the granite rocks the rajs have danced, 
And upward those creeping lights advanoad. 
Till they met on the highest stone. 

By that unearthly lig^t, I see 

A figure strange alone— 
With magic circlet on his lroee« 
And deckM with Satan^ symbols, he 

Seeks for the hidden stone. 

How upward goes that gray old man. 

With mattock, bar and spade-^ 
The summit is gained, and the toil begm. 
And deep by the rock where the wild lights niB|, 

The magic trench is made. 

lioud and yet louder was the groan 

That sounded wide and far ; 
And deep and hollow was the moan 
That roUed around the bedded stone. 

Where the workman pUed his bar. 

Then upward streamed the brilliant^ light, 

It streamed o*er crag and stone :— 
Dim looked the stars and the moon that oight; « 
But when morning came in her glory bright, 

The man and the jewel were gone. 

ni. n. M. xn. m 
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But fro to tbe bai4r in which he fisw 

Prom Moodns* rocky shore , 
Mo to the Captain, and wo to the creWy 
That erer the breath of life thev drew. 

When that dreadful freight they bore. 

l¥here is that crew and vessel now f 

Tell me their state who can; 
The wild wares dash o'er their sinldiig bow—' 
Down, down to the fathomless depths they go» 

To sleep with a sinful roan. 

The carbuncle lies in the deep, deep sea. 

Beneath the mighty wave ; 
But the light shines upward so gloriously. 
That the sailor loolra pale, and forgets his gleOy 

When he crosses the wizard^ grave. 

The lines on the death of Commodore Peny show macb 
tenderness of sentiment, and great skill in the management of 
the Spenserian stanza* The two first stanzas mieht be better 
than thej are ; the three last are beautiful — full oTmelodj and 
meaning* We are sorry we have onij room for one. 

** But if the wild winds of thy western lake 

Might teach a harp that fain would mourn the brave, 
And sweep those strings the minstrel may not wake. 

Or give an echo from some secret oave 

That opens on romantic £rie% wave. 
The feeble cord would not be swept in vain ; 

And tho* the sound might never reach thy gravsy 
Yet there are spirits here, that to the strain 
Woald send a still small voice responsive back again*" 

The Epithalamium is a very sweet pretty aflair indeed*. 
The image of a happy onion, in the first verse, is very weH 
imagined, and charmingly brought out: 

^ I saw two cieodsat vioniiiigy 

Tinged with the rising sun; 
And in the dawn they floated on, 

And miagled into one ; 
I thought that morning oloud was blest. 
It moved so sweetly to the west. 

I saw two sommer currents,^ te. 

The three stansas *^ su^ested by a melancholj accident,^ 
are so strongly conceived, so skillfully managed, and so stri* 
kingly expressed, that after several attempts to exclude theaa 
from our limits, we have at last been compelled to let them in. 

'< ' How slow we drive ! but yet the hour will come,* 
TV hen friends shall greet me with affection^s kbs ; 
When, seated at m^ boyhood*^ happy home, 

I shall eniov amild. oontented, buss* 
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Noeeflten met with id a worid like this ! 
Then I sUall aee that brother, yonogest bofB, 

I used to play with in my iportiTeoew ; 
And^ from a mother'* holiul took, akaU learn 
A parent* thank* to Ood, for a ho^d aonU r^um^ 

** And there is one, who, nMk a d a mu m t e^ 
Wiil be the ia*t to welcome me; but jet 
My memory tells me of a parting sigh. 
And of a lid with tears of sorrow wet. 
And how she bade me nerer to forget 
, A/riend — and blushM. Oh ! T shall see agaia 
The same kind look I saw, when last we met^ 
And parted. Tell me then that life is vain — 
That joy, if met with once, is seldom met again.^ 
* * * • 

See ye not the fhlling-^alien--iiiiaKF 

Hark ! hear you not the drowning swimiiei^ cry f 
Look on the ruins of the desperate passi 

Gaze at the hurried ice that rushes bjt 

Bearing a freight of wo and agony, 
To that last haven where we all must go.— > 

Resistless as the stormy clouds that fly 
Abore our reach , is that dark stream below !— 
Hay peace be in its ebb— there*s ruin in its flow. 

The lines to the MarquiB(wby Marqoift?) de la Fayette, are 
among the finest that the occasion has produced. They have 
been already often quoted, and we therefore '^ pass on to the 
next.'' The Maniac^s song is very good, but nearly spoiled 
br some namby-pamby in the third verse* These are the coa* 
eluding stanzas : 

They say he wept, when be was told 

That I was sad and sorrowful — 
That an mywrut the chain tea* cold^ 

That at my heart tJie hlood wasdolL 

They fear Pkn oraaed— they need not fearv 
For smiles are false, and tears are true ; 

I better love (oseea tear. 
Than all the smiles lever kaesr.^ 

The line in Italics contains a very striking, and to ns an ori* 
ginal image* It would, however, be far more appropriate, aa 
indicative of death. We do understand the second stanza* 
The reason why '^ they need not fear,'' is no reason at ail^ 
but perhaps it is as good a one as the crasy girl oould give* 

Some of the quatrains in the Elegy of Charles Brockdea 
Brown successfully adumbrate, in the flow of their versifica* 
tion, the Elegy of Gray* But the effect of the whole is spoil- 
ed by verbal negligencea aad inaccuMiea. CAcum, for ia- 
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itance, in two syllables. This word is a monosyllable, we 
believe, every where but in Ireland* What is roeant by say- 
ing that some western mose shall '^ boldly wind her wintry 
form" for Mr. Brown ? Guaiy is a bad word. The fifth stanza 
is the best, and is beautiful ; just such as Brown deserves. 

^^ Lord Exmouth's Victory at Algiers io the year 1816," we 
skipped, because we think it is unpatriotic to write or read a- 
bout English naval victories whileour own are left unsung. The 
wreck of the Alligator after the murder of her brave conunan- 
der is, with very great effect, compared to a generous and 
faithful steed that ^^ lost its rider, and lay down and died." 
What a pity that the fine, bold, powerful lines in which this 
melancholy event is commemorated, are ruined by a shocking 
grammatical error in the very last line. This is a capital 
offence in the ey«8 of the talking critics who never appear in 

Erint ; and indeed it is no venial error in the estimation of one 
alf of those who do. We ourselves do not much approve of 
it, but are not iDclined to be severe, because we know that 
we too, ^^stand accountant of as great a sin." In the meao 
time, all that Mr. Brainard can do in this unfortunate aiiair, 
until the second edition of his poems is published, is to plead 
Lord ByroQ (bad authority in grammar) Child* Har. Cant* 
IV. 153. 

Whelher the Newport Tower is an ancient Tatar temple, 
a Welsh captain's battlement, an Indian chieftain^s wigwaqiy 
M* an old-fashioned Yankee wind-mill, to which latter opinion 
we strongly incline, we leave to our erudite antiquarians to de- 
termine. We can only say that it deserves to be as genuine a 
ruin as Kenilworth or Melrose, if it often inspires such verses 
as Mr. Brainard has written about it. He sees every even- 
ing, an old Indian gazing steadfastly and thoughtfully upon the 
dilapidated walls ; 

But once he turned with furioas look, 
TV bile high bis clenched band he ahook. 
And from his brow his dark eye took 

A reddeoiDg glow of madness ; 
Tet when I told him why I came, 
His wild and bloodshot eye grew tame. 
And bitter tlioughts passed o'er its flame. 

That changed its rage to sadness. 

The poet asks the cause of this emotion. The Indian tells 
Urn that a grey-haired man of his tribe-<- 

Had said that when this massy wall 
Down to its very base sbonU faU^ 
And not one stone among it all 
Be left upon another, 



Tb«i $hon\d tbp Indian rftoe and kind 
Disperse like the returaless wind. 
And no red man be left to find 
One he oMiid call a bfoCbar* 

** Now yon old tower is falling fast, 
Kindred and friends away are paaaed ; 
Oh ! that my fatherls soul may caat 

Upon ray grave ito shade, 
T^ben some good Christian man shall place 
O'er me, the last of all my race, 
The last old st^ne that falls, to grace 
The spot wbefe 1 am laid "> 

The violent and hasty measures to which the state of Geor- 
gia is now resorting, to wrest frcm these unhappy men, the tast 
poor remnants of their rightful territory, will give a mournful 
interest to these verses, and perhaps suggest some more indig- 
nant protest against the unceasing and unsparing persecution 
of this ill-fated race. 

We are sorry that we cannot make extracts from " The 
Thunder Storm,'^ or from the magnificent lines on ^^ The 
Earthquake at Jerusalem.^' There are many little blemishes 
in the latter poem, which we hope the author will not forget 
to amend as soon as he has an opportunity ; for, as they stand, 
they are preciselv such as are calculated to provoke the in- 
exorable anger of the fastidious and hypercritical. 

We had marked passages for quotation, in the Stanzas on the 
t)eath of Mr. Woodward, in the verses •* To the Dead," in the 
beautiful lines to ''Salmon River,'^ and in ha|f a dozen other 
little pieces ; and intended to extract the whole of that sweet 
thing — There is music in the deep. But we find, if we inserted 
all the beauties, we should have no room left for the mention 
of the faults ; and this is not on any account to be permitted. 

The faults of Mr, Brainard^s poems, are, with very few ex- 
ceptions, to be imputed to his negligence, and this we think 
is fairly chargeable against himself* He seems to be exceed- 
ingly impatient of the common and mechanical impediments 
' of verse. He will be inaccurate, abrupt, discordant or ob- 
scure, rather than lose time in soliciting the graces of expres- 
sion, the niceties of language, or the harmonies of verse. But 
we can assure him, that his time could not be more profitably 
spent, than in the acquisition of a little more of the art of ver- 
sification. We are sure that Mr. Brainard is above the mean 
and spurious ambition of being thought a very rapid and ex- 
temporaneous writer. It is easy to see that his negligence 
arises from a listless disinclination to contend against tixe diffi- 
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caltiet and embarrassments of metre ; and not, as is the case 
with manj, from a miserable affectation of disdaining a re* 
•tramt which thej are too weak to overcome. But if he be- 
lieves that this indolent indifference to the laws of poetical 
jproprietj will be forgiven him, in behalf of his indisputable 
merits, we must tel^bim that he either exceedingly miscalcu- 
lates the value of this set*off, or else greatly overrates the in* 
dulgence <^ his readers. What is the ordmary reader, who 
bas no time to investigate minutely the pretensions of an au- 
thor, to think of a poet who alloiira himself to be conquered by 
file trifling inconveniences inseparable from his art f In the 
ftiesent instance, this negligence is peculiarly provoking, be- 
cause Mr. Brainard is perpetually overturning, from sheer 
carelessness, the tempting feast he is perpetually preparing 
for the reader. For want of a little patience, he will let the 
finest thoughts imaginable fall to pieces, and thus utterly destroy 
tbeir own effect. He will extract from his ample store-house 
of invention, strong conceptions, apt allusions, noble senti* 
ments, and brilliant images ; and then, instead of taking pains 
to put them well together, he brings the pieces rudely into con- 
tact, fills the interstices with a cement of bad grammar, broken 
syllables, false rhymes, and spurious accents, sets up this fra- 
gile specimen of -careless workmanship on rich material, and 
when he has done, withdraws a few steps' distance to see if i€ 
will stand. No, certainly it will not ; and unless he can be 
prevailed upon to exercise his utmost care in the ' construction 
ef his poems, they will all fall down and cover him with dust 
and mortification* One great advantage, however, he haa 
over many of his brother artists. With them, the matter is 
often viler than the workmanship; butevenif the worst should 
happen, Mr. Brainard has nothing else to do, than to gather 
up again his fractured and dispersed, but still excellent mate- 
rial, and go to work once more with all the patience, diligence, 
and circumspection that his experience has proved to be es- 
sential to success. 

We have said that Mr. Brainard is a very negligent rhymer. 
Not content with availing himself, unsparingly and uncerimo- 
niously, of all the licences of Poetry, be forces into most un- 
natural and portentous homosophony, such uncompanionable 
couples as the following : Surge and charge^ time and chines, 
throat and boot^ sea and supremacy, gouii/ and 6eatiXy, hamlet 
and streamlet^ ventured and centred^ bison and/>ot>on, wanderer 
and plunderer^ Ups land Apocalypse, seen and scene^ rhyme and 
streamj/urroioi and demurrers^ debaton and comitatuSf odiiiiea 
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and goddesses (tiMse three are scarcely adniaBilile io the loof* 
est Hudibrastic,) made and dismayed^ (this, however, may past 
in Spenserics^) down and mom^fiaod and Lard J load aod Lord I 
hones and returns i lance and advanced I 

Now this is right down slovenliness, and has nothing ondev 
Heaven to excuse it. They are, positively, the worst rbynea 
we have met with, since the commencement of our critical ca« 
leer. Queen Hynde,and Campbell's last Lyrics are paragons of 
metrical perfection in comparison to this. The fact is, that Mr* 
Brainard^s Muse is a sort of a slatternly beauty— « smiling^ 
srautty-faced charming little rogue, that confides in a smooth 
cheek, a bright eye, a moist lip and a sweet voice, and doe^ 
not much care about washing her face* combing her ha,ir, or 
trimming her finger-nails. If Mr.Braioard has no desire to grati* 
i^ the taste of the punctilious and precise ; if his poems are ad- 
dressed to such readers as look only for kind feelings, honest 
impulses,andgenerous affections, caring little for the manner in 
which they are exhibited, there is but little doubt that his de- 
signs will be accomplished. But if he aims at something more, 
if he wishes to conciliate the approbntion of minuter critica 
and severer judges, he must learn to mind his consonants, and 
keep an eye upon his quantities ; he must try to say L'All^grOy 
and Pleiades and Helena ; in short, he must observe all the 
decencies of letters, all the little etiquettes and formalities of 
poetry, or else he will be forever shut out from the circle of 
polite and elegant literature. 

There are several pieces in a light and sportive vein, inter- 
spersed throughout the volume ; and some of them. The Cap^ 
tain and Tlie Robber^ for example, show that Mr. Brainard pos- 
sesses, in no inconsiderable degree, the genuine vis comica^ a 
quality of very rare appearance, it would seem, on this side of 
the Atlantic. One merit, we think, cannot be denied to the 
author, — ^that of having turned many of the incidents and oc- 
currences of the day, most successfully to account. On the 
whole, in spite of the numerous blemishes (some of them tri- 
fling, and others obtrusive, offensive and absolutely inexcusa- 
ble) which grieve and vex the reader on almost every page of 
Mr. Brainard's book, it cannot be denied that he possesses very 
unusual poetical capabilities. Some of his smaller pieces (on 
which he seems to have bestowed more of the *^ labor of the 
file^O are highly creditable testimonials of his powers. Thej 
display, in many instances, decided indications of unquestion- 
able genius ; and so implicit is our confidence in the efficacy 
of tlus qaalityi that we venture to predict, in spite of Mr. 
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Brainard'fl great defects (and they are sach as might discoar- 
age bolder prophets than ourselves.) that if he will onty follovf 
our advice, — sacrifice to the Graces as liberally as he appears 
to have done already to the Muses, and apply hknself vigo* 
rousfy to the production of a poem of moderate extent and re- 
gular construction, he will do something that will make known 
his name to posterity, as one of the few successful early poets 
of America* 



D<feument$ accompanying t/w Bill introduced by the Cotnmittet 
on the Judiciary^ relative to the Revision of the Laws* la the 
assembly of New- York. Albany. 1825.* 

The laws of the late province of New York were revised 
by Wm. Smith, junior, and William Livingston, esquires, io 
1762; and again by Peter Van Schaack, esquire, in 1774, 
aad published by the direction of the colonial assembly. The 
laws of the state of New-York have been corrected, revised 
and published three times — b^ Samuel Jones and Richard Va« 
rick, esquires, in 1789 — by the ex-chancellor Kent and Judge 
RadcHtie, in 1802— and lastly, by Judges Wm. P. Van Nest 
end John Wood worth, in 1813. The talents of some of our 
most eminent professional men have thus, it appears, beee 
employed in this most important, responsible and delicate tabk» 
It is jbow proposed, after a lapse of eleven years, again to re* 
new the same labors, in abridging the bulk of our public acta, 
and in placing them in such juxta-position as might render then 
more easy of reference, and more intelligible in their provi- 
sions. By the act of April 8, 1810, the revisors were autho- 
rized to place under such heads or divisions as they migbi 
think proper, all the public laws of a general and permaneat 
nature— to add mai^ual notes — to correct the orlbography^- 
to print the titles only of obsolete or private or local acts— -> 
and finall}', to complete the work in the manner best calcula- 
ted to secure the general usefulness of the publication. The 
act of April 1 2, 1 8 1 3, detines, in general, the duties of revisorsi 
in the same terms. The provisions of the act passed in No* 
Tember, 1 824, and that now pending before the legislature, we 
shall have occasion to consider directly* 
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* The conductors of the Atlantic Magazine deem it necessary to observe 
that the pages of their Joanial, will, at all times, be open to a teaipemle' 
discQssion of the principles and Tiews which are involved in a piojaQt of 
such magoitiide as that of a codified revision of the State laws. 
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. The multiplicity of legislative eoactmeots has been a 8abi> 
ject of complaint in everj community : but the sin of indis- 
criminate legislation on all subjectSy however trifling or how- 
ever weighty, seems to belong peculiariy to the people of the 
United States. It was to be expected that in societies so pe* 
culiariy constructed, in relations so complicated and involv- 
ed, in a country which developed its power and its resources 
with such unheard-of rapidity, whether we regard its popu- 
lation, its products, its manufactures, its commerce, or its 
internal imp/ovemeuts, that a vast variety of regulations, as 
well mandatory as prohibitory, would be found absolutely ne- 
cessary. We adopted in general at the period of the revolu- 
tion, with equal justice and felicity, the common law of 
ilitgland, under whose inspiring sanction, we secured more 
than the liberties of Englishmen, established by Magna Char- 
la, and guaranteed by the events of 1688. Our new position 
sequired many alterations and amendments of this law, and 
our statute book immediately bore witness to the necessity of 
further increasing the mass of ordinary legislation. These 
evils have been constantly corrected, by a faithful revision of 
the public laws in force, which have been compressed into 
two octavo volumes. The state legislature, as well as many 
eminent men throughout the state, thought the laws ought 
again to be revised, and that those amendments and alterations 
which had been made since 1813 should be incorporated 
immediately with those standard regulations which have 
lormed the substratum of our social relations for the last forty 
jeart. The propriety of such a step could be doubted by no 
person, and accordingly, Mr. Uoot, the late lieutenant-gover- 
nor, and Mr. Benjamin Butler, a professional gentleman, were 
associated with the late chancellor, to perform the duty to 
which we have alluded* The latter gentleman declined the 
appointment— -a circumstance much to be regretted ; and Mr. 
John Duer accepted the office which had thus become vacant. 
The previous revisers pursued strictly the powers which 
had been granted to them, occasionally altering slightly the 
lihraseology of a statute, and bringing material provisions on 
Ihe same subject perspicuously together — and thus they per- 
Ibrmed their duties in such a manner as to secure the appro- 
bation of their professional brethren, and that of the comma- 
nity at laige* We had supposed until a few days since, when 
these ^' documents" first met our eyes, that the same general 
outline was again to be traced, and that the laws, instead of 
being re-modelled, were only to be revised. Our special 
Vol. U. Jio. XII. 59 
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bonder therefore was excited, when we foand Mr. fiamnel J« 
Wilkia, chairman of the committee on coarts of justice, aA* 
dressing a letter to Messrs. Daer and Butler, raqnesttng theit 
opinion, ** what alterations, if any, maj be necessary in the 
law'* (an act for revUing and publishing ttie laws of the stat^^ 
passed November ^th, 1 824,) *^ to attain more effectually th^ 
objects for which it was enacted." 

It is due to Messrs. Duer and Butler to state Hurt in ttieir re- 
ly, now printed in these documents, they state their vtewa 
^Tankly and cand idly. Thev do not confine themselves to ^ 
reduction into one statute of all the acts relating to the same 
subject, but they suggest the propriety of making ^ alt<iratloiiii 
in the style,'* in the ^ length and structure of sentences," ftnA 
'^ the arrangement of secttons."^They propose also to arrange 
under different titles the whole written law. This appears to 
us to involve an entire, complete and radical change in our 
laws ; and we shall not hesitate to express the astonishment 
l^hich we felt on reading this letter, and referring to the tenm 
of the law under which these revisers were appointed. Mb 
change in the jurisprudence of a people can 6ver be a miatter 
of indifference ; but when a new code is to be introduced, anH 
all the ancient landmarks, if not permanently, at te^t temponi- 
"^rily removed, there is a magnitude in the interests anfd refatiofto 
'wnich it effects, which must appal every prudent, intelligent 
and reflecting citizen. We would conjure up no ima^nafy 
terrors, nor throw obstacles in the way of the ameKoration 6( 
our laws by a wise and 'sound philosophy; neither doWett- 
'tend to discuss now the question of Cod^caHan, "whidh his 
'lately become an object of interest firom the honorable and 
enlightened eflbrts of one of our own citizens, who some yeats 
aince left this state to reside in Louisiana. But we would,* wHh 
eat diffidence, offer some remarks on the propriety and featf- 
ility of the projected revision of the written law, and sonte 
arguments against the unjustifiable haste which has been mani- 
fested in this matter. 

The revisers under the act of Novemt>er 97th, 1 894, wsie 
clothed with more extensive powers than the former fevisofv. 
They were empowered to "alter the phraseology of aR lie 
hws of this state, passed prior to the adoption ot the present 
constitution, which ma^ require such alterations hy reasoM bf 
the provisions of the satd constitutuniy or h/ reason of any aeU 
of tke legislature which have been passed in eonst^umce ^fUhe 
adoption of the said constitution.^^ But the revisore were thi 
aatifified with these ample powers/ nibrB- extehait^ thin* ^HmA^ 






of Iheir aiicatton ; and thej now reqaire antborHjr to IhiH4 
up and to destrov, to change, modify and re-mould. They ask 
to become legblaton for this community — ^not only to fix tho 
laws which regulate the tenure of our future acquisitions, but 
if necessary to alter that on which the present repose* We 
assert with confidence that these gentlemen must necessarily 
become the law-makers of this state* They contemplate aa 
entire change in the arrangements of the sections of the sta- 
tutes, in their phraseolc^ and construction ; and allow us to 
ask what legislature willever be able to examine and investi* 
gate a system in one brief and busv session, which has cost 
these revisers years to arrange and complete ? The legisla- 
tore will be obliged, ex lucesntaU^ to give their sanction to a 
eystem, without any tolerable examination of its principlea 
and details — a plan, which has not had the advantage of a trial, 
and which is supported only by the talent and experience of 
^bose who establisbed it* 

The legisbture which or^pnal]v ordered this revision of the 
laws, and appointed Mr. Root, Mr. Butler, and virtually Mr* 
Doer, were, we firmly believe, not aware of the attempts 
which an innovating spirit might make* If they bad antici* 
pated this revision, or rather, this entire change now cootem* 
plated, they would have appealed to the most tried talents, te 
the profoundest wisdom, to the most acknowledged experience 
and prudence amon^ those most conversant with the adminis* 
tration of our municipal justice. We do not make these fe» 
aoarics with any view to depreciate the merit or standing of Mr« 
I>uer* We have always respected his character, his learnii^ 
^ad bis talents* But we say, with perfect freedom, that we 
fjre unwilling to commit a trust (in the delegation of which no 
vsiserable considerations of party should ever interfere,) to 
youth and inexperience, and to say the most, to a mind, how- 
ever strong, which has not yet attained the full development 
of its faculties* At the age of thirty, and scarcely known ia 
^is community, Mr* Butler may be assured) however frienda 
may Uy the Oatteriog unction to his soql^ of his future high 
and bnlliant destinies, this people will not choose Asm for the 
remodelling of those monuments of human wisdom, whose con- 
struction has employed the last moments of the most extended 
experience, s^nd whose embellishment has occupied the most 
himioous intollects of every a^. Our objections to Mr* Root 
may easily be anticipated : this community ca^ make np mis- 
take oo this subject at least, and we willingly pass over it ia 
flitoiice-. LKvrs werei^afte for the improvem^t of ipankind. 
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Both moral and physical. And be who acts as law-grtef, 
should recommend by example, the utility of bis own pre* 
cepts* 

The proposed alteration is a new and grave qtrestion ; and 
flie commnntty, in a matter so vitally afTecting it, ought at least 
to have an opportunity of expressing its wishes and opinions. 
No indecent haste should be found in pressing a decision of 
such importance ; and should it be finally determined to con* 
form to the views of the present revisors, let the judicial wis- 
dom, the reverend experience and grave advice of our judges 
and advocates be resorted to in a crisis of such fearful interest* 
New and extraordinary powers are earnestly demanded bjr 
these gentlemen. They are perhaps justly desirous of appro- 
priating to themselves the honour of introducing into the statb 
the great moral experiment they contemplate ; and if they are 
granted, we ask with confidence, if the persons originally ap- 
pointed with limited authority, arc to assume these novel and 
responsible trusts, without any inquiry as the to propriety of a 
new and different commission ? We cannot reject without 
danger the principles on which men ordinarily conduct their 
afibirs. ' It is a part of universal and practical wisdom to em- 
ploy the most accomplished artists in the finest and most deli* 
cate work. We hope sincerely the result may afford no illus- 
tratTon of the truth of our remarks. 

■ We pass on to some brief observations connected with the 
pfesent project. There are «ome inherent difficulties which it 
appears to us are not to be overcome. Ancient laws, whatever 
may be their quaintness and occasional prolixity, have acquired 
'ilfler long discussion and interpretation, a fixed and certain 
feode of construction, professionally known to the bar, and 
*practicallj' to the people at large. We apprehend that it is 
titterly impossible to communicate immediately to any form of 
%ords, the same fixed meaning which certain expressions and 
Sentences have acquired in our ancient statutes. Fence around 
as you will, the meaning and intention of the legislator, by 
apt, proper and definite symbols, and yet the ever-varying 
phases of society, the exigencies of particular periods, the pe- 
cniarity of novel cases, and above all the wit and ingenuity of 
man, will constantly invent some distir^ction — some construc- 
tion, which had not originally been presented to the mind of 
the framer of the law. Let the wisest man with the most per- 
fect experience, pretend to make laws, which shall embrace 
every case relating to the subject matter of them ; when he 
can bold the oceui in the faoiiow of his baitid, or look wttk 
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prosjpeethre penetratioil into rilthe chains which science 
aod moitUs shall produce od matter ai>d on mind, then, and. 
then alone, shall he succeed. We do not mean to say, that 
this difficulty n universal, but we apprehend that it will be 
found of some extent. If we recollect right, the revisors have 
mentioned in their letter, the statutes of uses, as being capable 
of little abridgment. We speak with the diffidence which be- 
comes most men, when a matter of the present nature is under 
discussion, but we would add among others, the statute ^^ ta 
aboKsh entails, to confirm conveyances by tenants in tail, te 
legolate descents, &c.'^*; the statute commonly called the 
atatute of distrib<ition of intestates' estates ;t that foir prev^OH 
ting usury ;| and that for the prevention of frauds.l All these 
law0, except that respecting descents, are copied from the 
English statutes with more or less fidelity. There has beett 
decision and decision upon their meaning and intent, and little 
more is now left to do, than to follow the exposition which has 
BO often been given. These decisions it is impossible to io^ 
corporate in any code ; and if we alter the languai^e, we throw, 
away the benefit of all those decisions, and all that wisdom 
which was employed in forming them, and all the precisiooi 
and certainty which time has contributed to produce* - True 
it is, the revisers flatter tbeaoselves that there will be no Dut* 
terial departure from ^^^ the substance or spirit'' of the original 
laws. We by no means agree with them« The very altera^ 
tions intbe words, in their order even, (for example, in the leil 
sections of the statute of frauds) will give rise to a thoasand 
new doubts and questions, and overturn decisions which have 
been a rule of conduct for years. It would indeed be a mire- 
cle, if phraseology could be changed, the constructien of 8e»f 
tences altered — and yet the meaning undergo not the least me' 
dification, nor the smallest diminution or extension* It wai 
remarked by Lord Mansfield that the wit of man coald net 
evade the letter of the statute against usury ; and the Hon* 
Daines Barrington, said, that in his time it was thought aonong 
lawyers in Westminster Hall, that the statute of frauds had not 
been explained at less expense than one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling.§ Are we to abandon these monuments of 
juridical precision, these fruits of long and tried experience, of 
learned and laborious investigation, for a new, uncertain, pre* 
carious and hasty experiment, to be made by men chosen foe 



* 1 Rev. Law. 69. f Ibid 31 1. t im 64. || Ibid 75. 
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giurdatwocrf'tb«m)eKhU»ili^;iiogi»al pro^ of the |^rodeiic# 
tr tagacit; employed in th^if seleqiion t 
' If tha people of thin 8tat» are deteraiaad to fofw • pew c<»d# 
tf lawe^ wbi€b sball eonbracc aU tbe neceitanr. priociplee to9 
the politicai ^veroaieat of a conunaDity, aoo the moral gov 
lemmeiit of its people* aad which shall save us from the ae^ 
eearitjr of aay longer. recurrii^ to the principles of the coamon 
hWj we believe ao a4va»tage can or wiU he fomid io coai^ 
■BQCiag with the codification. of the. stetotes. It jna|r periM^e 
abridge the labor of hioi who entess upon, the larger acMHie of 
aMiBg priociples, and deriviog frooi tbevo nuJes i hot to him 
has looked into the CodeNa|NrieoD9 or the DigesI, it will 
•r ooljr a diAJoioted, ill-conceived, mud iaifierfect imitatiQa 
ef whttt iiideed aeitber permittedt jmnt was capable of any tolor 
mUe analogy* It is very possible to write a good digest of ow 
^Mtiiteqr p f o w si ons , (Ukie very auiBy ret^ctable hMks which 
Mm kaowe under that name in oi»r libraries) stating biieflj 
<|ieit Aalave and their pnsptical <^i»tion ; but who wovM 
isaagine that Meb a digest ought to aupeisede the originals, of 
he«onsMlted aa authority, when the ^ spirit and sobstanoe'' of 
these very eriguials was professed to be lytained ? .A ispdeof 
laws b«a refj difieceot affair ; it is compreheasivet aad is meaaft 
la coataitt within ita own bo^jr, all .the oecessaxy aagolationa 
Iar4he fofveransentof a people; to destroy the noiQessi^ of 
$mf appeal to any other Jaw, or any jirinciples not eoatauied 
Wilhhi^ own |^Nriew« This cannot be the ea^e in (he pro^ 
jactod endification of pur slatvrtes ; these refer Mpresajiy tatho 
aanMann Inir of £qglaod« the common heritage of theae statea 
haiheir individuAl and collective capacities This difficult 
Mst tte revisors in the first st^ they • took. They wereobbr 
gad to snake the Ifgislatiwre enact <[what they can neither enact 
mm repeal)#n articl^.of the coestiiuitioo establishing the.cooit 
far^^, trial <of enors** It will be said that this was merely 
detlmatnryi We oaaAOt stop to anssrer this f xplanatioiw 
experience will show the justness of onr regiadcs*. We 
thereforBi of opinion, that if a new comprehensive sy«teiii 
of laws ia to be set a()^ it is idle to begin at the statutes. Yo« 
eaanet apply the same principles to this legislative todificaiim^ 
m the North American calls it, and the eSbrt will n^er d# 
haner to its siippdrten» nor be useful to the citiaens* 



• Seethe specifoen secomyMiying thalatta^ 



Here, htmtrer^ we are peHbotly vtiwoe with Hm vwiMiik 
They lar tf the ibrttatioci of a geaend code ib ever to be at)» 
tempted, ^* it k obvioas that it mint be comaieiMed in f hii 
ttaoner aad with this branch of our jarisprudence.^' We 
have to rettuurk, that the experienoe in Louiaiana haa beett 
entirely difereat— -that a penal cwh was first aabnitted to the 
Itlentioo of the ftegiakitare of tliat itate. Mr. Ltnn g i l ea 
Ibnnd in treating that title which stands so much alone in o«r 
iaw, the retf embarniBsnients to wtiieh we have allnde^^^tfao 
«J9tf code to declare and define those fights, fi»r ofionoii 
Maittst which penalties were to be denounced by a pmal codOb 
inus fret has been noticed in a popular periodieai roost Sn t wA 
ly to the nndertaking, and the impossibility of fbnninga caa^ 
aistent whole witti a scientific arraogement iNNBted oat aai 
onforced.* If then these difficokies are eo great in a siaj^ 
insulated titte, what must be the incoi^niities in a code oaa» 
'tracing the moHifarioos subjects which are broagbt trgiiht 
in our statirte book 1 

But we must hasten on to a conMeration ef tbeadvaatagas 

of the phn si^estedby the revisors. The price of the 

will be reduced by their abbreviation. Eebnomy is a 

%nt always to us, a very auapfciooa atgnmeat. We recoUed 

'ttat one argament for re^KNteUing the judiciary, waa tint aaa* 

feeywooM beaaved to our treaaary. W hat is the rea a it t JL 

more expensive, less efiective establishasent, and petitiaiiB ta 

ancrease the salaries of the judges. We think that m ao aa ip aw 

tant a matter, the price of &e volames is, coBnparalivm,pi 

¥ery small consideration, and should not enter inlo the cakHSi^ 

4ation at alK If it does, however, we asast pot doani^B the 

other ride of the account the loss of our present voloroas, asl 

file depreciated value of reports referring to tlie aM laws, the 

expense of indexes, special treatises, &»• in the soeond fiaaa^ 

fhe laws wiH be rendered so concise and rimple mid'penfmm^ 

ous, as to be intdHgible, not only to prafaBrional men, hit la 

persons of eveir description. It is doubtless, highly deaisaUa^ 

that tfie hws should be understood by those who livo 

them; botisit to besopposed thatihe people will readthai 

ly revised laws with more avidity than the whale ooaa f - 31m 

people of this state are accnnite observers of every tlnng of « 

civil character ; they have a practical knowledge on the ad^ 

ject, derived iirom their intervention in making iaws, frarn their 
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•enrice on jarlcis, and acquired from the public depfwitaries of 
jadicial ioteUigence, which is iDfiaitelj more accurate and uise- 
ia\y than any Tiews derived from a drowsy half an hour speot 
in reading the statutes. The ^^ Lex Mercatoria'' has perform- 
ed the same office for lawyers, that ^^ Buchan^s Domestic Me<> 
cine" has done for physicians— *it has given a world of oc« 
cupation, in removing or warding off the effects of ignorant 
dabbling* 

We shall only allude to one other of the professed advanta- 
ges—the facility which will thus be afiorded to the acquisition 
of law as a science. This might be predicted, it appears to 
us, with more justice of a General Cod^ which embraced /mn- 
tiflti. The proposed digest will Collect all the positive en- 
actments on the same subject together, and be it admittedf 
clear away some obscurity. But will it promote law as a siA'- 
mtce t A marginal note facilitates research, — but we must 
study the case, if we seek the reason of the decision. Science 
contemplates principles and their applications ; and thip revi-> 
•ion can guaranty no greater facility in learning law, as a sci<- 
«nce, than any previous revision of the laws, executed with 
equal talent and fidelity. 

We have now performed a duty, by no means agreeable, 
with a strict regard to truth, ai\d with the best and purest in- 
tentions. Any discussion on the propriety of a general code, 
has been purposely avoided, because it seemed at present, 
uncalled for and unnecessary. We are opposed to the present 
project, and we have expressed ourselves with a freedom which 
belong to the consideration of public men and their measures* 
We shall always endeavor to bring to so interesting a task, a 
becoming diffidence, but at the same time a fearless indepen- 
dence in the manifestation of our sentiments and opinions. If 
we are wrong, and have been deceived, we have this consola- 
tion at least, that truth may be elicited, even from these feeble 
speculations. The personal pride which we all may well feel 
in the prosperity and happiness of our state, in the substantial 
reputation which our judges and our bar have acquired through 
Ae union, should induce us to be cautious how we venture on 
any schemes which may diminish the one, and sully the other. 
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Lenwriere^s Universal Biography; eoniaimng a Critical and 
Historical Account of the Lives^ Characters j and Labors cfEjm^ 
tMnt Persons^ in all ages and countries* Together with selee* 
tions of Foreign Biography from fFatkins^ Dictionary^ recentlm 
published, and about eight hundred original articles ofAmeru 
can Biography. By Eleazar Lord* 1q two Tohioies. New* 
York. 1825. 

The want of such a work as this has been for a long time 
aeriously felt* It is not a little surprising that we have hither- 
to been contented with a mere reprint of the English editioa 
of Lempriere^s Universal Biography. As far as it goes, it ia 
doubtless a very meritorious performance \ and considering its 
compass, is by far the best work of the kind in use among the 
readers of Great Britain. The notices are brief but comprehen- 
aive, embracing such information as may fairly be supposed in 
most general request, and prudently e&cludiog all matter of 
limited, local, or temporary interest. But the sketches ojt 
eminent Americans are so few and so faulty, that the work be- 
came comparatively useless on this side of the Atlantic, and 
Qntil this edition of Mr. Lord's, do adequate attempt has been 
made to supply the deficiencies of Lempriere. We have badp^ 
it is true, several American Biographical Dictionaries, but oi 
these some were confessedly confined to particular stateSf 
while the few which haveaimed at a more general enumeratioui 
have either been ridiculously partial, or exceedingly ill-judged 
in their selections. Elliot's Biographies are principally sketches 
of the lives of eminent New-Englandmeu, and Allen seems to 
have compiled his book upon the principle of enumerating all 
the clergymen who first settled in any of the parishes east o^ 
Hudson river. 

We think tiiat Mr. Lord has done well to retain the great' 
body of the original work of Lempriere. That the Universal ' 
Biography was free from occasional errors and defects, we do^ 
Dot mean to say ; but when the variety of the information ac- ^ 
tually given, and the extreme Iiability,in a work of this nature,^ 
to captious and imposing objections, are considered, it will be 
admitted that there is more reason to wonder at its fairness, its 
fullness and its accuracy, than to complain of its imperfections, ^ 
with which, however, we confess it is chai^eable to a certain ' 
extent. It is certainly far superior, in correctness, to ttie Qas^ 
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steal Dicftonary,* and at all events, is decidedly the least im- 
perfect of all similar abridgments* lu coroparisoil with the 
great and undeniable merits of the work, these objections are 
very triiing, and in Mr. Liord^s edition, are greatly dininiih- 
#d in force^ by the addUions which, we perceive, are occasional- 
ly made to Lempriere's articles, correcting his mis-statementi 
or sttpplying hia omitted information* 

Lempriere's work, we believe, has received no additions io- 
England, since i 80B. It was with very great propriety, there- 
fore, tibiftt Mr. Lord has incorporated wiui his work, such por- 
tions of Watkins' Dictionary as were necessary, in order to 
bringiUp the information, as near as possible, to the date of pub- 
lication* Watkios' Dictionary, we believe, was brought to a 
close in 1822 ^ yet we perceive that the editor of the present 
work has inserted bioeraphicat notices of many distinguished 
individuals who have died since that period. Some of these, 
the Annual Biography and Obituary, published in London, has 
probably contributed, but others must necessarily have been 
obtained at no small expense and with highly commendable 
industry from sources less easily accessible* 

With respect to the additions of American Biography, w^ 
can easily conceive, that the difficulties in the way of collect- 
ing authentic materials must in this country be peculiarly great* 
The sources of information are scattered and imperfect \ the 
dictionaries which belong to this department of our literature, 
seldom profess, and then onl}/ profess to be general ; the jour- 
uals in which sometimes the lives of our eminent citizens are 
inserted, are not often preserved, and then perhaps in places 
unknown, or noteasilv accessible ; our histories are confined 
to the narration of political vicissitude or military enterprize ;. 
funeral discourses, are, with very few exceptions, extravagantly 
panegyrical^ acrimoniously sectarian, or disgustingly fanati- 
cal ; and obituary notices are often tediously tulsome, and no- 
toriously destitute of credit* These difficulties are scarcely 
lelt in KuK^e, where every collector of Biographical informa- 
tion enjoys the incalculable advantage of being able to avail, 
h}mseIrof the labors of innumerable predecessors, and where 
t^'e materials for additional contribution may always be obtain- 
ed from a great variety of unexceptionable sources* How the 
editor of tne present work has surmounted the almost iqsepa- 
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* We bare keaid with grest pleas«re« that an editioD of Lempriere^ 
Ckuical Dictionanr, oor;eotsd by PiofiBSSor Mtixm of Cdambia Collcfey 
will shortly be jmbinhed in this city. 



AMe cftMtaeles whkh must hare impeded {he saecessfol profte- 
oatioD of his plsn, it is neither oar intention nor oor fousinesif 
to inquire. It is enough for us and for the reader, that these 
diAculties have been overcome. We do not sajr that the 
American department of the work is jet free from oWections. 
Thene are surely omissions and deficiencies, which ther who 
are not aware of the peculiar 'fiablKties, in a work of this na- 
ture, to occasional i»versight or error, will perhaps be disposed 
to complain ; but to us they seem remarkaUe, onlj for their 
eomparative infrequencj. When the very great labor insepa- 
rable from all woilcs of an encjclopedical character is can- 
didly considered, and when the veir large amount of additional 
Mography is properly adterted to,* it l^omes a matter of sur- 
prise that so much has been accomplished, and 90 little left un- 
done. Perhaps, indeed, the American edition is fairly charge- 
afete*' with over-copiousness rather than witfi scantiness ; with' 
hittkng given admittance too indulgently to names which can 
searcefy hope to live in the memory of aftier-ages ; to the* 
names of men, (cfr instance, who, although they may have oc- 
cupied, during theii' life-time, high and honorable stations! 
who may have been veiy able JQ^es; very good militia-|eae- 
rals, yery worthy and respectable assemblymen, have nevei'- 
theless left no mark or monument behind ^em to attract the 
curiosity or call for the remembrance of posterity. In a work 
which undertakes in two octavo volumes, to give a biographi- 
cal sketch of the eminent men of aU ages and countries, it ia 
manifest that the requisitions of admission must of necessity be 
high ; and it has been well observed, that in such a dictionary 
Ao name should find a place which did not belong to some one 
who had either written a book which posterity might read, or 
done something which posterity might write abi^ut. Bqt aher 
all, superabundance in a work of reference, is a ^^pardona- 
ble fault, and far easier to remedy than scarcity or siHuitin^esa 
of information. ^•.. 

* Many of the American articles are written in obvious a1id 
successful imitatidn of the lively and attractive style of Lem- 
priere, who instead of confining himself to a dry detail of facts, 
often attempts (at some hazard we confess^) to superadd tho 
recommendations of a polished style, and wherevjer it is ap- 
propriate, the interest of anecdote. Some of the American 
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iMttffk^ Bro, M^de^dy 4ocidedlj superior,, in leneaeiB) P^^>* 
cuity and spirit, to most of the articles of either Lenaeriere or 
Watkins* 

The recency of maDv of the added articles, is another pfaof 
of the great industry of the compiler, and a strong recomneti* 
dation to the work. These is a biogmphical sketch, of the 
late Dr* Livij;^too, and another of the late Dr. Romeyn, 
which must pf ooi|j»e h^veb^ea written 4 very few days be* 
£>re the printing of the shee^ 

The typographicfi^l e.xecutioo of this work is de8er?iog of 
high commends tiop. The paper isanusoalljr good, and the 
type, for its.sixei remarkably distinct ; sq that the eyes of the 
reader are accommodated without any additional demand upon 
his pofse* > 

Oo the whole, we consider this edition of. Lempriete^sUoi- 
Tergal. Biography,, thus amended and improve, as an ioTakia- 
hie accession to our stock of books in that department, and 
congratulate the reading public 00 the possession oi so desi* 
fable, and, we might say, so indispensable a work* . Indeed, 
we make no doubt that this edition^ with, some slight altera- 
tions, will be speedily re-printed in.Gr^at Britaioi where* in 
all probability, it will gradually supersede the publicationaQii 
which it has so decidedly iopipcoved* • • 
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A ^General OiUline of the United States of JiorthJimericaj her 

Resources and Protpects^ with a Statistical Comparison^ shpW" 

^ ing^ at one viezo^ the Advance she has madeinSfationalOfU' 

hficei^in the period of Thirtif Ye^rs» Also a Colluti$n of 

* other Interesting Facts^ and some Hints as to Political^ rhy* 

^ 'Zealand Moral Causes, Iticludin^ the Refutation (f a The- 

'' ory^ advanced with respect to this Country^ bt/ a London Wru 

ter, dn thk ^' State of the British Mitibn.^^ Being the Substance 

of Lettersy addressedfrom Philadelphia^in 1823, ip a Friend 

tfifingland} and some Additional Matter, Illustrated with 

' Engravings^ Including a sheet Map of the United States^ eX" 

' iemihk to the^ Pacific ; on which is a Delineation of the Actiur 

'' al ana Proposed fTavigation Improvements^ intersecting the 

.Country. Philadelphia. Published by H. S. Tanner. 1825. 

It 18 delightful to contemplate the rapid progress of the use- 
fai and ornamental arts in our happy and highly fiivored 
eountry. ^ Let there be but a call made for the exercise of 
skill upon any object'' (^judiciously obseryes the Author of 
this General Outline) " through a vast range of ingenuity, per- 
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Ikiifaitf mechioical and [lif the] nrnkl, and them kmo dobfat 
thet, io thiB coantrj, it «mjr be aIokmI iostaotly supplied.'' 
A Btriking ilimtnitioD of the readinets of ingemiitj to wait upon 
the cell for it, is to be foond in the alacrilj with which the 
eiDinently chaste and • classical snake-handled Philadelphia 
Clinton vases waited apon the call of the three thousand fiire 
hundred dollars, from the palhoHc meretiants of Peaii-streety 
Kew- York. Other instances without number we might easi-« 
hf adduce, of the generous support and succesifui eukiiration 
elf the arts in America* Indeed, scarcely a day passes without 
our being called upon to witness the dexterity of our country* 
men in some new branch of elegant ingenuity* There is 
one art, however, equally useful and ovnamentai, which in 
Europe has been brought to the yery last degree of perfectiouf 
and wtnch eiercises the skill, and contributes to the mainte*' 
nance of (ens of thousaadsof ii^moue^ and highly-desermg 
artists ; but whicli, we^iBared, was not destined to flourish id 
this country for want, as we supposed, of e soffiaient '^ call fo0 
the exercise of skill open ita objects.*' We speak of the beau- 
tiftti art of«-4iook«making* In these apprehensions, hew* 
ever, we have been agreeably disappointed. Such has been 
the surprising eficacy of Todd's new taxes oo books ef Bri« 
tish manufacture, that within the last year, we have seen, 
from the Philadeiphia market, specimens of ^^ the domestic ar* 
tide,'' which e^ual, in shrewdnest of design, in ingenuity of 
eaeciitios, and m advance of price upon the raw material^ 
any < thing we yet have seen from foreign maoufoctories. ^^The 
General Outiine," however, it cannot be disputed, <dolk 
for excel tfiem all.' Whetfier we regard the length of ita 
title«page, the breadth of its margin, or the depth of its invaluai' 
ble contents, it is equally deserving of the admiration of every 
American who is interested in the progress of the arts* But so 
exquisite a piece of worikmanship requires a more particular 
examination. 

In the first phce, we request the attention of amateur$ to the 
prefkce of «'The General Outline." The artist there, with 
great address, assures *^ the enlightened public" that be has 
earnestly *^ endeavored not to swell out a bookj but rather to 
cempreM his collection c^ facts within a limited compass." 
What is this, but an ingeniuos device to prepare an agreeable 
surprise ? The reader is first led by this confession to suppose 
that the book has been manufactured out of a cumbrous and 
expensive combination of materials. How greatly does this 
anIioipatMMi enhance his pleasing astonishmrat, when he findt 



|lM*.liiii :«lrtiMfdlM«7>iiaikfo Mteblitdforiilili heMf^m 
«tilat)r,.«Ml ill seflbett t» a few oMiatf BevtMper p«ni^pli«^ 
9mi iOiM half a4«BM fatectelraimSeybart'BStaitfstfot* Out 
af tbeae fliai|ple afecaaotsyairog wMi two at time dooaneali 
aa cbaap aa4 ue9mkf actutsible^ tin fehmatar of the ^Oeae* 
mk Oadiae'^ 'ba« tueoe^Nled in cotaposirtie an octata of two 
)iaadfla4;ao4 CbirtyaigbtiNigBtaf varjf reapeataMa appearance, 
wagattiatihtj and* pfftoa* .Ad oxamioalion mt the method bjr 
liiiiQh tlaa iotoffeslaag. davelopmeiit vfaaa hean eflecte d may 
ienre, in a amsature, to diaiaaulwte'the bnowMga of this new 
hfanchoftodoatry lbra«gboitt4he Uoiiad Stadia. 
. Xha skill M thia aoeoaaptiilied.arafimnin it^visthle in the two 
iwl pages of thia ^aaioas work. A banglerwooM havapot 
|be wMe test of thas^twa pages lopon th^first ; hat the ftamar 
a£tiBsa.book4 with adnatable ingenaityy so .adjusts the iHattaf 
fbat the Jast four iioos caow over on the aaoand* page, and tboa 
the neat paiagfapb' m left to oo m aseoo e an the thiad* Tha 
filMt three signabasea,''fao^aaver^ in apataiof the wide lai yii ^ 
saaaato bairejibsorbod motsa text'thao the warj maMdaatutwf 
appears to haive dosiied) aad oa the feiirlhyjaiaAheredhame^f 
iBSortad to, for tba jpacpose of avoidiag tUs extravagaat too* 
sanaptian of matoriai. This consisiB iw diniahhiflf t£s siae of 
^panuapha, and keeping them aaamfer hf pmliel crass* 
bands, of a beaattfiji lah^aoassi' thiis.floKeviqg-the eyes of thii 
loader fmaa the qtpaaiiljr of tea^/walh twhkih other artists aa* 
9^ to load theif ipages^ figr this csbtrcvanca^.thalbwvtta sigas* 
hire -is coostniolad. at a savmg of bA leaat Ian per eeart. atf'<op5r, 
and the. -paM « .aMha samei time tnatoriailj iospsMted in com^ 
pleaaa.. Sat^bjfehe'tiAh.sigasttares the teaderis pnasondsii 
with a etiU greatcftr jnofiwemeot of bibliopootical adrei^Mas* 
Thooaiioaf7.paga ofipsint 'is.kmgestap anddowm iiiow>il 
iamaAifostTthat. hgr gtrtogit aionaatar tans, ao* that the long 
diamoter majp.oraaii the book »Mn;ssde to side, loae page m 
print may be enabled to mbnopolize two pages of papei^ 
aBdatlheaaaKiliiiiea«€ioaQadatotho^fnderw^ wider 

aaaigiothao befate* This is a clear gab of onehimdvod per 
aant.of copy. Tbeo by empbying, in adUKtion, thadeviso 
adopted in the iwo.fint pagesttherereaatti a faeantHiil ooacen* 
tratioo of coaiAriwanQe by which ten loclavoipages ana sKpa^ded 
into tbir^HarOk - The reader will pofhaps he iwcliood to ^ttiiak 
that the moaof art eaawowoo fartfaMTigo* Batan tlw siiih 
signaturea nesr ^^OKercise of ingennity" standsraady to ^locita 
tho admi rati a a of Ihe^ondefiag virliiofo. At ao interval of 
oaoqritafoffAwa^ the hwtiafiado.to ^wywwhaarfaalf asay <ka>w 
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4ie Pig^ liktt M okUteliiooeA tetter from * tmiewiati to • 
lord, and laiHuni^tefl near ttiia top of tmne Mceeeding oae, 
tea? log the neat of tbit last page atariy biaslu Thia bIiowb cbe 
artist's great naiyect for tlie readtr of 4iis bo<ik, aad basidea 
^▼es aa additional gaio. of from fiftj to aavoaty^ivepercatttol 
copy. Froan tba 46tii to the 169th pasaa, all tb^ curiova 
CQDtrivaoces aie btougbt iato most emctive co^p6ratia% 
aad we mdertaiio to say that there is ao instance on reemd in 
wbiob so sanaU a quantity of natter has beea made c^pabte of- 
Mvering so iaqga a sorfiice of blank paper* 

When it is vamembered, in addition to aH this, that tbte 
baaiitifiil and spacioms fiibric has been eonstmcted out of a tow 
stele aad worthless doeoflMi^ ; and aboTO oil, wheai it is con- 
sidered that the aitistbegan tfass imesampled work on Iba tttk 
of Decembac, 18i3, and bad actiialij beaton oai one bandred 
and siaty4iiiie pages^ by-June, 18244 an inlerval of tiose, no! 
sotong as the ponod rafaired bt the digging of the New^Yoriii 
oanal — whan all this is attentively cooaidorad, we are a hsa* 
bitely lost in amaaement at the extfaovdinafy skill and ub»* 
qpMilled des p at ch eabi btt ad in the maw Aftwre of thia adasisn* 
bto article. 

Iteming tbas &uijr aocomplislied torathfrds of the contena* 
plated work in this raomrkabfy steM space of tiase, our ingSN 
nioos artificer appeasa • to iiave been nnaUe for some tiaie to 
make any progress with his onfioished volume* The last a4* 
ditioos be had made consisted of three extracts, one from a 
litorary journal, another from the treasury report, and a third 
from ^ an article'' communicated by ihe President to the So- 
nate; following each other with a lively disregard of aotnesa 
or connection* The worthy bibhurgist was doubtfess exnaust-' 
ed in the effort which the elaboration of these arduous ap^ 
pendaees required, and appears to have rested fitu bh labors 
until the 90k day of December, 1 894* On this day, however, 
the constructor of tiie ** General Outline" summoned all bir 
energies, and was determined to put a finishing stroke to his 
projected octavo. Accordingly be looks around him ibr some' 
object for the exercise of his re-animated ingenuity, and hav- 
ing, after much laborious research, ascertained that the Pre-' 
sident's Message was published on that very day at Philadel- 
phia, heefiectuates a <* transcript" of this document, and thus, 
at one vigorous and soccessfiil ^fort, achieves an aci essiiHi of 
tkirUf-Jive pages to his book ! 

This, he informs us, in one of the ^ pithy little paragraphs^* 
wo now And tfioB discorer concealed 'between bis extract, 
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*< ma J be considered in thlp'li^f of s vevy miiteble ftnd happj 
final appendage, to grace what wiU be /bund io pret^dtV 

This *' transcript^ brought up the book to two hundred and 
iix pages ; but more '^ final appendages'* were required to con* 
atitate a feir consideration for the meditated two flotlars liftf 
cents. Accordingly, some time in the beginning- of last Jam* 
afj, the transfer of a paragraph, half a page in length was final- 
ly efiected from the Daily Advertiser, to the pages of the *^ Ge- 
neral Ontltne." It appears, however, t4» have been irrepara- 
biy injured in its passage ; for originally it meralr gave the- 
utimkttd exports for the year ending 30th September, 1894, 
and in the ^^ Outline,'' the amount is stated as ofliciaily report- 
ed. By this accident, an unfortunate mistake of one million 
and fifty three thousand one hondfed and fifty nine dollars i^ 
Biains oncorrected in the manufiictiired book. •Shortly after 
^ more last words" were obtained, and 309 pages were that 
finally acco<nptished. The artist's ingenoity, one niight now. 
expect to be fttiriy exhaosted ; thirty pages more being indii* 
pensaMy necessary lo make up a decent aiaed octavo* But 
the resources of the man of genius are aatonishiBg* Six of the 
thirty are got over with amazing alacrity — by leaving them 
blank ! Seventeen, (ominous nomber) are overlaid with an In- 
dex of marvelloos expansibility ; the following three lines bt^ 
intg mctualfy tttunidi ov%r out tniirt ocUno page I 

*< Knowledge is i)ower''» 94 

literature, Periodical and other works are re-printed, and 

abound m the United States. 90 to99. 

This wonderful expansion of the Index is effected partly by 
f^e use of French-canon capitals (being a praiseworthy at-' 
tempt to introduce hand-bill letters into the bbok-manufac* 
lure,) and partly by blank spaces, of unprecedented liberality,^ 
for the accommodation of the stndent wno may wish to make 
additions to the valuable items there enumerated. ^ 

With all these exertions, however, eig^t pages stiU remain- 
ed* Six errors had been fortunately discovered in the work. 
These, with an apology and an apropos remark that Governor 
Clinton has just delivered his message, make up the first of the 
eight pages. On the second, the constructor n^ns agaio to 
deplore the six errata, but acknowledges that '^ be finds him« 
•elf more than compensated for the misfortune by the oppor- 
tunity it afibrds him of mentioning to those of bis respected 
readers who may' not already Jbe acquainted with the (act, that 
-^ the Nortb*west territory is part of Michigan territory'^! 1 1 



More '* final appendtget^' aD4 ^^wapfiHtmB^ff Km^' tre then 
annexed from the neir8pa|^r8, about the Galf of Califor- 
nia and the citj of Santa F6« and thus the winter s^V^il^B9 ^ft^' 
prodigioua and almost mlracuious ^brt9» bia penultiowte page. 
Here he takes a reluctant and afiectiooata leave of the readev 
in the following ingenuous and eloquent language : 

** Aod now, as the writer finds bunself compelkd mgoo4 earned^ to taka 
leare of his readers, be begs to devote this very last oionieat to the purposa 
of respectfoUj ohserviof to tbett, diat if it so slieaW happen, there is little 
or nothing discoveiad in all tfcNkt his labofs throufboat tbif VDlume have 
prodaced, which is of a character that cao claini to ba cJaasfd «ritfa either 
ttie ** nsefal^ or the '* agreeable,^ be wookl in that case, or indeed, whether 
he be so nnfoitonate or not, presuma to refer tbem^W* 

to Governor Clinton'a Mesaage. 

The maker of the *^ General Ootline,*' finally concludea 
with a jocular suggestion that ^^some condensation ofmatttr^^ 
would have ensured to the Govemor^s Address ^^ an universal 
approbatory perusal." The ^^enmviAgi^' and the sheet* 
map," we had nearly forgotten. The former are two printSi 
(engraved for other purposes.) which, by themselves mi^t 
bring a cent a piece ; incorporated in this volume by the joint 
labors of the maker and the binder, they suddenly put in their 
claims for twenty times that sum. The n^p owes its high 
pretensions to divers magic lines in red, drawn across its sur- 
&ce, according to some unknown rule^ in cqriqus an^ intricate 
meanders. 

Sach is the *^ General Outline of the United States of Ameri* 
ca, her Resources and Prospects"«-a splendid specimen of 
hihliurgy^ which, in all that disttngtiishes the art, w6 fearlesslj 
oppose to any tbiqg th^t ever ia9U<e4 from the far-famed 
^telien of Constable or Colbturu* 



lliere was an honr, a foolish lionr. 
Of passion^ overwhelming power. 
And Love that could not be snppressed, 
In boondless empire o'er this breast. 
And though the wisdom of the old, 

Entreached in pmdence harsh and stai^^ 
May langh tike bard to scorn, when toUt 
That thoaghti Uka tbe«a ooukl baq^, 

Vol. n. Jfo. 201. •! 
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Aad fMtttgt be lUi w 4m|i aid ke«i 
%* fttripliDg boy of 8caroft ftUle«i 2 
Xet these has beeo with me that time 
Of Tooth and Feeliog's feverUh prime, 
When every quick pobatioD burned, 
Aaderery thoq^ to lore waa tened* 



And she was worthy to be loTed, 

Deeply, doTotedly adored, 
By a yoang^ heart which then fint prored 
The magfic of the spell that poured 
Round heart and brain, round Ml andseMe, 
In tides of restless violence, 
The swift and passionate thoog-hts that bind 
The soul of man to woman kind. 
O she was such that Anchorite 

Sworn to Ibrsake thebannta of iMS» 
To be bat only in her aight. 

Would break hia tow, desert his den. 
And wanned to love and rapture, come 
A^in to be a denisen 
Of earthly scenes, and make again 
Content, with human kind, his home. 



foolish hour huMr since has gone-- 
Tet now I cannot look upon 
The face which once, in happier day 
Held o%r me such resistless sway. 
Nor Fiew, all bright with liseling^ gloir> 
The beauty of that form and brow — 
Without a fond regretful sigh 
Upon that bonr lo^aiQce gone by. 
When, fool, I madly hoped that She 
Enthroned in beauty's asyesfty 
Blight in this hearth true loye hare fooad 

An offering worthy of her own ; 
Deeming the thoughts that gathered round 

Her saoradahrine, must reach e tone 
Of lofty feeling, and high aim. 

And feed a more ennobling flame, 
Caught from the pure and perfoot one 
Whose lorelinesa they dwelt upon* 

* * ♦ 4t 

Oh what aTUib it to delay 

The fatal truth ? Perhaps I might 
Hare gained, upon no distant day 

The haven of those hopes so bright. 
Had not the slanderer^ poisonous breath. 
More fetal than the grasp of death. 
More hateful than the direst shape 
That ever scared an infanfb step. 
Or waked a womanV shriek in hour 
Of sapentitioa'k gloomiest power-* 
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Breatbad on tbe blimolm of my iMipe, 
And withered all their heanty ap— 
Spread forth betweeo me and my blim 

A i^alfof darkneis and deapair, 

Stretchings in houndleia horror there» 
As deep and black and mfftioBlefea 
As that whose exhalations rise, 
*Twizt the condemoed and Paradise I 



CATALOOUE OF ITALIAN CLASSICS. 

The works of the followinf: Italian Aathors bare been reoeired ia this 
Citff from Italj, by reoent arrir als.* 

■ISTOaiAKS. 

Arteaga, Botla, BAi^o^lio, Darila, Costanco, Florentini, GaUoeii, 
Gianooae, Goicciardini, Laozi, MachiareUi, Maibi, Martini, Mutter. 
Moratori, Pignotti, Sandi, Tiraooschi, Varcbi. 

CLASSIC ▲UTHOnS Of PILOSB AlTD TKBaS* 

Alberti, Alfieri, Algfdrotti, Amoretti, Ariosto, Asani, Bemi, Banoni, 
Beoearia, Bertob^ Bracoioliai, Casa, CastigiioBe, Casangi» Cesari, Caro^ 
Cai^ooli, Cesarotti, Chiabrera, Corsini, Dante> Dati, Fe .'erioi, Filangieri, 
ija, FireB«iela» Fosoolo, €Mli<, Gioja, lerocados, Goldooi, GeiBi, (O.) 



<Ckiflii, (C.) G^riiHs Onarini, Gnidi, [taiian Boonooiisls, 60 rolnniea, 
Lippi, (L ) Manfradi, Maaaa, Metastasio, Monti, ManaBeoi, Mensni, Mnrt* 
tori, Napiooe, Nioolini, Nota, Pandolfini, Parini, Petrarca, Pelli, Pind*- 
nonti, Poiisiaao, Paoanti, Redi, Roraagnosi, Sannazzaroi Soldani, Spol* 
Terini, Sg^ricci, Tasso, Tuaoni, Verri. 

LIVES 

Of Boccaccio* Benrenuto CeUini, Leonaido da Vinoi^ Torqualo '^mo, 
Metastasio^ Alfieri. The Hundred first Popes. 



T<AE1 

Albeifati, Altanesi, Bandello, Boccaccio, Eriszo, Gocsiy Soare. 

SAGJUBD OBATOAr* 

FMsavanti» Sefffieri, TanieUi, Trentoi Torofai) Ventti. 

TRAMSLATORS* 

Bentiroglio, Caneo, Cam, Cesarotti, Darenzati, Fosoolo, Leoni. Mar- 
obetti, .Mezsanotte, Monti, Pindemonti, Rogati» Visiaara. 



DICTIONAMBS. 

VoroelliBi, Pasiai, 6n(^ia, Martinelli, Bofroniy Ato. 

ORAMVAIIB. 

Veigaai. Ooodar, 25otti, CorticeUi, &c. 

HBDICllVS* 

Alpinas,A8tnic,Asdnibah»,Brera, Cirillo, Frank, G. Frank, J. Ma- 
rabeiU, Morga^ Mascagni, Moacati, Pringle, Pasta, Planck, Rasori, 
Bcarpa, Tksot, Tomasini, Van Swieten. 

AQAICULTURK. 

Batfeoni, Barpo, Caimio, Davanaati, Oesnems, GaUa, Lapi, IWaMyer, 
TbeophrastM, Taraati, Taif ioai, Vein. 
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UTSRABY INTELUGENCB. 

The TraTcUen; or sonie. ]Bx- ^elf. With fasrariiifp* 6o1dimifli% 

treots from Jareoile Jooraals. De- Poems ^d Casay^. LiTiiir^ Vhyu 

•ifnied for Yoaog People. One Vol. 14tb aod 15tb rolameB. D, Mal^ 

JSmo. E. BfinSr E. JfhdU. , hry. 

The Nortliern TraTeller ; conUia- " Proposals are issued for pablishnif 

ini^ the routes to Niagara, QflelNNi, n Mir Newspaper, entitled tiie 

and the Spriqga. One roL Idmo. <' New-York Telegraph.* To b« 

VTUder Sf CamphelL published weekly, as a Sunday pe,« 



A De# etHeioii of TbeiMakH Prae- |i«r. 
tke from the eighth London editkm. A SynopMs of the dfaeaaee of thlh 



With notes by Darid Hosack* M. Eye, and their treatment ; to whick 

D. F. R. S. One ml. 8to. ColUm is prefixed, a short anatomicaLde- 

4r CO, ^eW'Torfu scnption, aiid a ■ketch,of the Phy- 

A new Novel by the author of the siology of that oigan. Br Betijtutflk 

•• Spy," «*Pilot,'»" Lionel Lincoln," Tfarert, P. R. & Saii:eon to St 

Jbc. itc. Ckarle$WUeyi Thomas% Hospital From the third 

Jobft Blill lb Americm; or the Loadon^dkkiai with Mitea and illus- 

New Mnndhansen. Second edition, traiions, by Ed^raid Pelafield«, NL 

One Tol. 12 mo. Chariei WUmf* D. Sorgeatt of the N«w-York Ey« 

Ricberteid)k Physiology. Pram Itffitanry, arid LMtavtran Disefu« 

tte last London editioo. One Irol. of the Eye. Ooerel. 6vow E.Blm 

Svo. GoMiiM^rco. CMTtnt^r Ams* ^E.Whilt^ 
maif, ire. 4rc. The firat nomker of a New Pft> 

TheHiMmyoftheUmtedSttilas* fterentitlad^' The Athenenro," will 

for the use of Schools. One roL 18« ba iasned dfk tka tot of May. Pul^ 

mo. By the Rer. Charles A. Good- lished in tke quarto siie. 
rich. Pburth ediiiaiu €)(MvuSfco. The Lady of the Manor, a no- 

The Jonnnd ef Mtufacm Kni)^, ret, bjr Mft. Skertrood, anth6r of 

from Boston to New-York. - In the •<Bteriet ok the CJhuioh Ckal^ 

year 1704. "Prim the arighai tmum- ohism." E. BlUt 4> E. WhiU. 



$erM. Wilder St €hn(iph€U' English Lifo, or. BAaiMrs at 

The jooinsd of the Rererekd Mr. Home, in t toIs. 12mo. E. SUh 

Buckingham, as Chapiain"in tfie kE. TFhiU. 

Army,inaCampd^llgaHHt€anil« TbePrirato Jonnial of MsHaoi 



da, in 1709. One ▼blume Itme. Campan. 1 rol. Sro. A SmaU, 

Pruded framihe migmal. Wilder tadelphia. [Published.] 

if CcMMbtU. The Works of VVDi.Cow)ier. New 

Redfield, a L(to^TsIkbd Thfe. I edition. Srols. IB mo. 5. mng, 
yd. IS mo. WUderifOtrtupbOi, Dr. John D. Godman,of Phfla^ 



^* Biographia Americana ;>* or k deiphia^ trtrnttrniylati 

Historical and Critical account of work with engraringSt oa Ameii- 

tbe Ltrea and Writingaof the most can Natural Historr. 

distinguished persons in North Ame« A New Digest of Mastochttfetts 

lica; from its first settlement to the Reports, by Lewis Bigelow, Conn- 

piesent time, with numerous por- seller at Law. WM$tmiIjiUy* Bo^ 

trails. By a Gentleman of Phila- Ion* 

delphia. D. Jiallory. Mw-Tork^ Moora^ Melodies, a ^New Seleo- 

Tales of the Genii, t vols, with tion. W. B. OilUy. 

engrarings. D»Mailory, **Yhoiights on the importance and 

TelemachQt. t rd/ts. Lifo of imlrertal ektigatien of prte^r.^ 

BeojafflinFniiklin»writleohyhi» SelMte* ky Jfau Jiaaaiik. |mA 



im:^ 
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Tolamet. Id obe ytflttine octftro. Inin^. E, tfliu Se E. WhitB. 

>* the CVttstdeM,^ by the ««t(Nir of DBcMoon Tile by M ri. H aflsiM. 

W^iTrbrfy, fed. baft b«MtAiipetidBd Mr fhM TolbnM, ISmo. IF. S. Oi/M. 

the^^Mbt. C. Cdroelii Taditi RisdMitiTtite 

Ati 'Epitome of V£iii\ Prftksf|il^ Libri QuiDqne : com Hbro de Ger- 

Hf MorkI abd 1\>1ttical PfaikwO^hy, Itikbiifi, et ritb A^cola«. Ad Hi- 

em)taibliig> tbe ibbitaiice Of (^ bf- dem of^timaniin ediCioiratti <NipfvMi. 

fbitiedte eompris^ in that woilc, ib cam notii Barbell. So/ioiiioii ATiil^. 

the Catechetical form. Bj a itiem- Mw*Ybrk. 

lierofihe University of Cambrid^, Lacon, or miny tbinp in few 

mitbor of the <*Spitonib of th6 Evi- words. In l^ro tdhittdl, \9tab. B. 

kxCXHT PUBLIC AT10K8. 

Pierre and bia Family ; or a Story Edirard Everrtt. Ciimmtn^f, Btl^ 

9f the Waidenaea. By tbe author Hard 4> Co. Bodon. 

•f Lilly Donglaa* 1 vohuoe, 18mo. A Sermon preached in the Vre^ 

PkUMMpMa, byterian church in Murray-st* by 

A SurrndD delireFad mt tbe Ordi- the Rev. Gardiner Spring, on tM 

-Mdion of tbe Rev. WiUiam Fainesa, Feidale Cbaracter^the excellence 

-Aft paalorefthe firaloongvagaiional and inflaence of it* F» ^^ R. Lodt' 

ilnitbribn obweb in Phakdelpbia, «Mwd. 

-JmmMtf 1ilb» ltS5« By Heniy A Critical History of (he ProjecU 

Wai^ jwk mioiater of tbe aeeond lormed within the last (hree Luh- 

xhurcb io Bnaloii. Together with dred yean for the Union of the 

tbe ebarge by Aaroo Baaoraft« D. Cbrislian commnnions. 



D. of Woroeater, Maaa.« fnd the The Philadelphia Journal of Me- 

right band of Fellowabip, by Eara S. dical and Physical Sciences, sub- 

Ciarttett, of Beaton. PhiUuUlfkio. ported by an association of rliysi- 

TbeYotragGramaMrian^ Friend, oians, and edited by N. Chapmai, 

-Hy J:Uiob !• B er gc a* 18ao. pam- M. D. professor of the iostitutea 

pblet. and practice of phytic and clinical 

iikmA Linoote, or Ifao Leaguer prrctioe in the Unirersity of Penii- 

^Baatoa< IntVobunes. «' Firft sylvania. No. 18. H, C.Carey 9s 

Infme talk with tUa philoaopher." L Lea. FhUadelpkia. 

By the aotlidr of tim Pioneers, Pre- Remarks on Washington Colleg^ 

tsfttttioo, Pildt, Spy,4to* €Jhmtk$ Wi^ and on the <' Considers tiotis^ su|f- 

'ley. JVto-l^rfc. gested by its establishment. Henry 

Seven Lectoret on Feeiale Edo- HvntingUm^ Junr, Hartford. 

xatldo. Ina crib e d fto Mrs. Galliett% . Mm Qnll in America, or the 

Pupib at Bkn-Woed« Essex oounty; Kew Munchausen. 1 volume, It 

'Vt tbehr very ainoero friend, James mo. C. H^iUv, JVeto- York, 

M. Qarnett. Seoood editioB, with The fifth volume of (he Biograplfy 

eorrections and additieoa by the an* of the Signers to the Declaration of 

'iftdr. 1 vol. Itaio. J. 9r» WkUe* Independence, containing sketch^ 

iHdhmomi, of the character u Tbomas Lrnch, 

A PbytMdogieel Bssayon Diges* Jun.. Matthew Ti nton, l^iUiam 

tieti ; by Natbae R. Smith, M. D. Whipple, John c-iberspoon, abd 

tyrcrtMerof anatomy and physiology Robert Morris, wHh plates, 

in tbe Uafverai^ ef Vermont. 1 A General Outline of (lelToited 

tol. Sf ot B. Blie^Sf E^Whiie. States; her rescurces sod prds- 

An Oretioii d eli ve r e d et P^- pects; showing at one view t^■e ftd« 

ftentb, P e t e m k ai 9M, MM. By ranee ahe lias made in National opu- 
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laoQi In 90 ]r0«BK wtHiotber ittl9r One vcfarae, 8ro. A C Ctar«y ^ 

lestiDg: facts; with plates, and • /. Lea, PkUadelphieu 
•beet map, thtming the Navigable ExtractB from the Miontesof the 

water coai^es aod cooteoiplaied iift- Sjnod and Ministeriiim of tbe Evan- 

proTements. 1 vol. Svo. H. <% gelical Lutheran Church, in the 

UoRfier. Philadelphia. slate of New-Yoric, and adjacents 

Museum of Foreigo Ltteratam parts, ooorooed at Branswick^Rens- 

ftnd Science, No, 32. Feb. 1825. selaer ooontyt New- York, October, 

£. Bliu, 4r E, WkUe^ J^eio York. 1824. PrnUei by E. Comvd, JVho- 

mnd E. LiUeU, Philadelphia. York. 

Retrospective Tbeokigy, or the ' Outlines of the principal events in 

opinions of the World oi Spirits, bj the Life of General Lafayette. 

Ezra Stiles Ely, D. D. [?] Philth From tbe North American Review. 

delMa. A. Finley. Cmmtinge, HiUiard Sf Co. Boaion. 

Seven Letters to Elias Hicks, om Lays of Letsn^. The Itatiaa 

be tendency of bis doctrines and Husband, a Dramatic Poem. Th< 

opinions ; with an introductory ad- Young Dreamer, and Pngitive Of- 

dresstotbesociely of Friends, by a ferings, in verse. One voionw, 

Demi-Quaker. PkUadetpkia. ISmok PhiimUlphku J. 



The,Refugee, a Romance, by cap- Economia delia vita vmana ; tra- 

tain Matthew Murgatroyd. In 3 dotta dalP Inglese da L. GuideUis 

vols. 12roo. Wilder 4r CampbeU, Resa aUa sna vera Lesioiie da 

Jfew-York, L. Da Pdnte; comma 



The Minstrerft Cabinet, a new del nedesiino, in vevso ranato, delli 

collection of the most popolar senti* seltiaia parte, «b' Im per titolo £a 

mental, cofnic, patriotic and moral Religioiie ; con varie lettere Italiaiie 

songs, in 2 vols. 18 mo. D.JHaiio- de* saoi Allievi. E eoo ateoae 

ry. Osservazioni sell* Attwolo ^arte 

Lempriere^ Universal Biogra- pnbblieato nel North Aoieriean Re> 

phy ; containing a critical and bi»- view, il mese dKXtobie deD aniM>» 

torieal account of the lives, charae- 1894. Ed akre Prose e Poesieu 

ters, and labors of eminent persona One volume 18nio. JVUoiie Jormt 

in sdl ages and countries, togetber Skmnpakiri Oray « ^mce. 1826. 
with selections of foreign biography, [This little book im well worthv the 

from Watkins^b Dictionary, reoently- attention of students of Italian. 

published, and about eight hundred GoidelH*s tnnslaitioD ef Dodsley ii 

original articles of American Bio- herepurifiedofaUitserrors«aBdinili 

graphy. By Cleazar Lord, esq. In new sbape, iscefftateljr the beet ver- 

2 vols. • 8vo. B* Lockwood, sionofthe*^»EeoBoray offlemaiiLife^ 

Medico Chimrgical Review and that has appeared. Tbe Qis sree 

Journal of Medical Science, No. 16. sriom were suggested by an article oi 

J. V Seaman. the North Attetioaii Review, No. 

The Monthly Chronicle of Medi;. LXV. In that arMe (evidently the 

eine and Surgery. JVb. 8. E. Blite prodeecioBefanableaaiaoooiDpliab- 

4 £. White, ^ scholar) certain exoeptieBS and 

Nature and Reason harmonieed in qualiAeations were made, in aperir- 

the practice of Husbandry. B} the ing of Italian literature, which are 

late John Lorain. With an alpha- deemed by Mr. Dapoote, inaccnrale 

betical index. One volume, 8ve. ifootunjust* The reply is oenaie- 

H. C. Carey ^ i. Lea. Philadel' ly forcibly aad elequeatly wrttlem 

j^ia. and shows on tbepaitof theautbar 

A Treatise on Dislocation, and on a oomnendable seal in behalf of tbe 

Fractures of the Joints. By Sir literary repnUtion of his coantij- 

Astley Cooper, Bart. P. R. S. First men. We are tneliaed too, to think 

American from the third London that his defenee is seocessfoUy sua- 

edition. With Notes and Referon- tained, altbongfa we iniiatceatea we. 

eesy by John D. Godman, M. D. saw in tbe article alioded to, TeK|F 
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Itde to afomi tbe spprelieiMioii of and enlarged. One Tolume, 12ino, 

Hie most jetloos kVer of Italian £. BHti ^ E, White, JVew fork, 

literatare. At all e? enta» we can Goaiing^ton Shadow, a Romance 

usnre the author of the OsfWiMi* of the Nineteenth Centnry. By 

jooni that m Mm country^ adiacrim- Mnnffo Conltershof^Ie, Esq. Twa 

inate and temperate dimertatioD, Tolnmes, ISmo. PvhHshed by E* 

(even when the discrimioationt are BltM ^ B WhUU, W. B, Oilley^ 

not aheolately free froni ofagectioM) Cotting Sp Hannay^ mid Ck>llin» 4r 

wUl do infinitely more to promote Go. JVew-Forfc. 

tbe cultivation of a foreign langnagei Essay on Language, as connected 

ttian an unqualified euloginm, ftKMf- with the Faculties of the Mind, and 

erer well merited it may be.] as applied to things in ly^ature and 

An Essay on tbe Study and Pro- Art* By W. S. Cardell. One vo- 

nnnciation of the Greek and Latin lume, ISmo. Charlet WUey. J^euH 

languages. By WilUam White, A. York 

M. A. FkUey. Philadelphia. Occasional Pieces of Poetry. By 

Illustrations of the Sietch Book John G. C. Brainard. One toI- 

of Geoffrey Crayon, Esq. Engrav- nroe, Itmo. £. BHm Sf E. WhOe^ 

ed by Chas. Heath, from designs by Mw-Torfc. 

R. Westall, Esq. H. C. Carey 4* /. Auxiliar Vocabnlarie de Bolsillo 

Xm. Philadelphia. Espanol e Ingles, Par J. Jose L. 

Four Sermons on the Doctrine of Barry. One volume, 18mo. X 

the Atonement. By Nathan S. S. Demouee. ^ew-York, 

Beman, Pastor of the Presbyterian A Series of Extemporaneous DIs* 

Church in Troy. One vdnnie, courses deliyered in the several 

ISnio* W. S* Parker, Troy. meetings of the Society of Friends, 

Notes, Geofrraphical and Histori* in Philadelphia, Gennantown,Tren- 

cal, relating to the town of Brook- ton, and various places. By Elias 

lyn, in Bangs county, on Long Isl- Hicks, a minister in said Society. 

and. By Gabriel Purman. One Taken in short hand by M. T. C. 
volume, ISmo. A. Bpoontr. Brocks. Gould. One volume, 8vo. PhUa^' 

lyn. ddphia. J, 4r E, Parker, 

Hadad, a Dramatic Poem. By New-Tork Courier, Nos. T. 11. 

James A. HiUbouse, anther of Per- The Latin Reader. From the 

oy% Masqne, and tbe Judgment. Ffflh German edition. By Freder- 

One votnme octavo, JB. B&ifE, ic Jacobs, editor of the Greek An* 



5« JWis-Forfc. stology, the Greek Reader. By 

Mengwe, a Tale of the Frontier. Creoige Bancroft. One volume. 
A Poem. One volume, 18mo. 18mo. ^orthaamptaiL 8, BuUer, 



Preee. PriniedbyD.A. An interpretation of the Rev. 

BorrenMlein* Doctor Ezra Stiles Ely^ Dream; 

Story of Jack Halyard, tbe Sailor or, A few cursory remarks upon his 

Boy, or tbe Virtoeus Family. De- «* Retrospective Theologj, or the 

signed for American children in Opinions of the World of Spirits.** 

Families and Schools. By W. S. «« What is the chaff to the wheat?* 

CaidelL Third editioa corrected Philadelphia^ pubUihed for thehene^ 

fit of Dreamere. ^ 

XSPnBLICATIONS. 

Tbe Mechanics* Magazine, Mu- lopement of a Plan for GradnalU^ 

aetoro, Register, Journal, and Ga- ameliorating the condition of Man- 

aette. Issued Weekly. J. V. Seor kind. By Robert Owen. First 

mofi. American, from the third London 

A New View of Society; or Essays edition, one volume ISmo. £. BHUe 

en the Formation of The Human ^E, WhiU^ 
C^famoteTi preparatoiy to the deve- 
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Colombia ; its Fment Stete, in 
inspect of Climate,- Soil, Projuor 
|joi|«i Pof^olation, Gorerment, Com- 
merce, ReFenoe, Maaofacturef^ 
4rt9> Literature, Maooert, £d«- 
catioi^ and TodocemeDt* to £mi- 
rratioa* With Uioeiari«||i, partly 
from actual observation* By Cob-i 
nel Francis Hall, Hydrograpber in 
the service of Colombia, Author cw 
♦•Letters from France" and of *^A 
Tour in British North America, and 
Ibe United States^ One volume 1 $ 
no. John Chit:^^ Philadelphia, 

Le Souvenir, or Picturesque 
Pocket Diary, for 1825. A* R* 
Foqle, Philadelphia. 

Joyces Scientifio Dialogue«, 8t 
Beir edition, in three Tolumes, 1$ 
m»» with Bumerout plaleiu Jinlfto- 
fiy Finly^ PhUade.lohia* 

A narrative of tne voyages round 
Ihe World performed by captain 
Cook. With an account of bu life 
jorinff the pre.vious and intervening; 
periods, by K Rippis^ D* D. F. R« 
0. and S A. in two volumet* ISno, 

Immediate, not Gradual Abolition ; 
or an inquiry into shortest, safest, 
nnd most effectual means of getting 
rid of West India Slaveiy,8vo. J. 



A Trgnsbrtqn of- Hbtace, \y. gKr 

PhUip Fiiancip. ft vola lamow. 3. 

FalcoDer%Slap«nck inib Dkft0«, 
Solomon King. 

An Inquiry into the Ebiman Mia^i 
on the principles of Common Smmo« 
By Thomas Reid« D. IX Fxofi»6«or 
of moral Jpbilosophy i^ tb« waiire^ 
sity of Glaisgosr, OaaroliimOf Mbo» 
Solomon King. 

Rothelai; aRonupoeof the fi^ 
Sliah Histories. By the aotboi? of 
Annals of the Pansh, Ringnn Qil^ 
baize, The Snaa Wife, 4^. \u% 
▼ols. 12mo. JS. Blim^^E. iFhMs 
QoIUm k Harngm. 
. No. IV. of M. Maltn Bnm^ 
System of Geofrapby, OiMYolnmn 
aro. fFelkSf LUly. IfoitfMhaa) 
£. BHu ^ E. IKAtfe. Asio ForA; 
' High Waya and By Ways; or 
Tales of the Roadside, Pickod up i^ 
^ French Provincet. ByaWaUi* 
ing Gentleman- Second Seifies. 9 
Tob. ISmo. U.Q. Cnrt^^ ILMk 
FhiUadelfkia. 

Beminiscenc^ of Cbaries BntlBii» 
Esq. of Lincoln's Inn. With a Wtf 
tcr to a Lady, on Ancient aa4 
Modern Music. Second Araoiioa^ 
from the fonrtb Xx>ndon Cditkm. fk 
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